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JAC 

J A. A tenon for a mortiae. Wat 
JABBER. To talk nonsense. P^ar.dial. 

JABELL. A term of contempt, more nsnally 
applied to a woman than to a man. 

JACE. A kind of fringe. Devon, 

JACK. (1) A figore outside old pablic clocks 
made to strike the belL It was also called 
Jack of the Clock, or Clock-boose. Till a rery 
recent period, the clock of St. Dunstan's 
church was furnished with two of these jacks. 
Dekker gires the phrase to a company of 
sharpers. See his Lanthome and Candle- 
light, ed. 1620, sig. G. " Strike, like Jack 
o' th' clock-house, nerer but in season," 
Strode's Floating Island, sig. B. iL Jaei», 
the chimes, HaUamsh. Gloss, p. 53. 

(2) A coat of mail ; a defensire upper garment 
quilted with stout leather. The term was 
more latterly applied to a kind of buif jerkin 
worn by soldiers ; and a sort of jacket, worn 
by women, was also so termed. See Reliq. 
Antiq. L 41 ; Collier's Old Ballads, p. 7. To 
be igMii their Jaeie, L e. to have the advantage 
over an enemy. 

(3) A whit Somertet. 

(4) Half, or a quarter of a pint. North. Per- 
haps from Blaek-Jackf q. t. It also has the 
same meaning as black-jack, as in the Trou- 
bles of Queene Elizabeth, 1639, sig. C. iL 

(5) To beat. Craven, 

(6) The knave of cards. North, 

(7) The male of an animal. Weet. 

(8) A farthing. An old cant term. 

(9) A kind of water-engine, turned by hand, 
used in mines. Staff. 

(10) An ape. Hence, a young coicomb ; a sly 
crafty fellow ; a man of any description. 

(11) Jaek-at'O-pineh, a sudden unexpected call 
to do anything. Also, a poor parson. Jack- 
at-warte, a little conceited fellow. Jack tif 
the wadf an ignis fatuus. Jack in thebaeket, 
a sort of wooden cap or basket on the top of 
a pole to mark a sand-bank, &c. Jack in the 
box, an irreverent name for the Sacrament. 
Jack with the lanthom, an ignis fatuus. Jack 
^f all tradee, one who has a smattering know- 

II. 
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ledge of all cnfta. Jack bp the hedge, the 
herb sauce-alone. See Gerard, p. 650. Jack 
qf long lege, the summer fly generally called 
daddy-long-legs. Bvery Jack-rag tf them, 
every person in the party. Jack m office, an 
insolent fellow in authority. Jack naetyfaee 
a common sailor. Jack qf Dover, some arti- 
cle mentioned in the Canterbury Tales as 
having been sold by the cook, but its precise 
nature has not been ascertained. Jack'in~the» 
green, a man inside a small house made of 
flowers and evergreens, who carries it in the 
procession of the sweeps on May-day morning. 

JACK-ADAMS. A fooL Var.dial 

JACK-A-DANDY. A pert smart little imperti- 
nent fellow. North, 

JACK-A-LEGS. A large dasp knife. Also, a 
tall long-legged man. North. 

JACK-A-LENTS. Stuffed puppets which used 
to be thrown at during Lent. See Cleaveland's 
Poems, 1660, p. 64. It is a term df reproach 
in various instances, as in the Bride, hf 
Nabbes, 4to. Lond. 1640, sig. G. ii. In the 
West of England the name is still retained for 
a scarecrow, sometimes called /aceomt/e. 

JACK-AN-APES. An ape. See Fletcher's 
Poems, p. 190. Now used for a coxcomb. 

JACK-A-NODS. A simple feUow. North. 

JACK-BAKER. A kind of owl. South. 

JACK-BARREL. A minnow. Warw. 

JACK-BOOTS. Large boota coming above the 
knees, worn by fishermen. Var. dial 

JACK-DRUM. See Drum (3), and Topsell's 
Historic of Serpents, 1608, p. 262. 

JACKED. Spavined. A jacked horte. 

JACKET. A doublet Sometimes, the upper 
tunic ; any kind of outer coat 

JACKET. English gin. Var.^aL 

JACK-HERN. A heron. L Wight. 

JACK-IN- BOX. A sharper who cheated trades- 
men by substituting empty boxes for similar 
looking ones full of money. Dekker. 

JACK-LAG-KNIFE. A clasped knife. GUme. 

JACK-MAN. (1) A cream-cheese. Weet. 

(2) A person who made oonnterfeit Uoenses, &c. 
Fratemitye of Yacabondes, p. 4. 
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'J VCK-NICKER. A goldfinch. Chegh. 
7/ JACK-PLANE. Acoaracplane. AorM. 

JACK-PUDDING. A buffoon attendant on a 
mountebank. See Jones's Elymas, 1682, 
p. 7 ; Brand's Pop. Antiq. i. 81. 

J ACK.ROBINSON. Before one could wy Jack 
Robinson, a saying to express a very short 
time, said to have originated from a very vola- 
tile gentleman of that appellation, who would 
call on his neighbours, and be gone before his 
name could l^ announced. The following 
lines *' from an old play" are elsewhere given 
as the original phrase, — 

A warke It ys as easie to be doone, 
At tyi to saye, Jacke I ro6y« on. 

JACK-ROLL. The roller for winding the rope 
in a draw-well. North, 

JACKS. (1) The turnip fly. Suffolk. 

(2) The servitors of the University. 

JACK'S-ALIVE. A game, pUyed by passing 
round and twirling a mateh or lighted 
paper, and he in whose hand it dies, pays a 
forfeit. Moor mentions it, p. 238. 

JACK-SAUCE. An impudent fellow. It occurs 
in How to Choose a Good Wife, 1634. 
JiJACK-SHARP. A prickleback. Also called 
^ Jack-SharpUng, and Jaek-Sharpnaib, 
* JACKSON. A siUy fellow. EtuL 

JACK-SPRAT. A dwarf. Far, dial, 

JACK-SQUEALER. The swift. Salop. 

JACK-STRAW. The black-cap. Somertet. 

JACK- WEIGHT. A fat man. Far. dial 

JACOBIN. A grey friar. 

JACOB'S-STAFF. A mathematical instrument 
used for taking heights and distances. 

JACOB'S-STONE. A stone inclosed in the 
coronation chair, brought from Scotland by 
Edward I. where it was regarded with super- 
stitious veneration. See Hentzner's Travels, 
p. 252 ; Heywood*s Royall King, sig. A. iv. 

JACOUNCE. A jacinth. Skelton, iL 18. 

JACU. Thecry of the pheasant 

JADDER. (1) Shaky, infirm. Eatt. 

(2) A stone-cutter. Ghme, 

JADY. a term of reproach. Shak. 

JAG. (1) To carry hay, &c Weet. As a subst. 
a parcel, or load. Far, dioL 

(2) To trim a hedge, tree, &c North, In old 
English, to cut or slash. "Jaggede hym 
thoiowe," Morte Arthure, MS. Line. f. 75. 

J AGE. A violent motion. Craven. 

JAGGEDE. The fashion of jttgging garments 
has already been mentioned, in v. Dagffe, 
A jupone of Jmodyne jagg9d« In ■chredei. 

Mort9 Jrthnrw, MS. Uneoln, f.83. 

JAGGER. One who works draught horses for 

hire. North. 
JAGGING-IRON. An instrument with teeth 

used in fashioning pastry. Var, dial. 
JAGOUNCE. The garnet stone. {J.-N.) Sec 

Ashmole's Theat. Chem. Brit. p. 224. 
JAGS. Rags and tatters. North, 
JAGUE. A ditch. Somereet. 
JAISTER. To swagger. North. 
JL JAKES. A privy. The term is applied in Devon 
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to any kind of filth or litter. Jaket-farmtr, a 

person who cleaned out jakes. 
JALITE. Lively ; sprightly. (^.-JV.) 
JALLOWES. Jealousy. Dekker. 
JAM. To press, or squeeze. Far, diaL 
JAMB. The upright side of window, door, 

chimney, &c. ; any upright distinct mass of 

masonry in a building or quarry. 
JAMBALLS. Rolls nuide of sweet bread. 
JAMBEUX. Armour for the legs. {A.-N.) 

Jambler in Gy of Warwike, p. 325, perhaps an 

error for jom^ttfr, which is the Anglo-Norman 

word. See Roquefort. 
JAMBLEUE. Gambolling. {A.^N,) 
JAMMOCK. A soft pulpy substance. Also, t<> 

beat, or squeeze. East. 
JAMMY. Short for James. North. 
JAMS. Wire shirt-buttons. West. 
JAM'S-MASS. St James's day. North. 
JAN. John. Var. dioL 
JANDERS. The jaundice. fFest. 
JANE. A coin of Genoa ; any small coin. See 

Tyrwhitt, iv. 284. 
JANGELERS. Talkative persons. Sometimea 

minstrels were so termed. (A.'N.) The verb 

JanglSt to prate, is still in use. 
JANGLE. To rove about idly. North. 
JANGLESOME. Boisterous; noisy; quarrel- 

some. Suffolk. 
JANNAK. Fit ; proper ; good ; fair and honour- 

able ; smart, or fine. North. 
JANNOCKS. Oaten bread made into hard and JU 

coarse large loaves. North. -Jff 

JANT. Cheerful ; merry. North. 

Where were dainty ducks and jant ones, 
Wenchea that could play the wantons. 

Bamalbii^t JoumtUm 

JANTYL. Gentle; polite. Lydgate. 
JANUAYS. The Genoese. Uorman, 1530. 
JANYVERE. January. {A.-N,) 

And the fyrste monyth of the yere 

Waa clepyd aftur hym Janyvere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 140. 

JAPE. To jest, mock, or cajole. (A.-S,) It 
is often used in an indelicate sense, similar to 
game. Also a substantive, a jest. Japer, a 
jester, or mocker. Japerie, buffoonery. 

Notwithstandyng, ahe was wrothe, and said to 
the senysshalle, iajw ye with me ? MS, Digbn 185. 
Bot Uien in hert full gladde was he. 
And ron up and doun in myrthe and japt, 

Chron. Vilodun. p. 12S. 
Demosthenes his hondis onls putto 
In a wwnmanls hosum Ja/^rngtlif. 

Oeelne, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 272. 

JAPE-WORTHY. Ridiculous. Chaucer. 

JAPING. Copulation. Palsgrave. 

JAR. (I) Discord; anger. Var. dial. 

^2) To tick, as a dock. Shak. 

(3) A jar of oil is a vessel containing twent7 
gallons of it. West. 

JARBLE. To wet ; to bemire. North. 

JARCK. A seal. An old cant term, mentioned 
in Frat. of Vacabondes, 1575. Jarkemen are 
given in a list of vagabonds in Harrison, 
p. 184 ; Dekker's Lanthome and Candle-light. 
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JAR6LE. To make A jarring noise. Not pecu- 
liar to HaU*8 Satires, p. 99, as supposed by 
the editor. ** Jargles now in yonder bush," 
England's Helicon, p. 46. 
JARME. To bawl, or cry. Yorksh. 
JARROCK. A kind of cork. Minsheu, 
JARSEY. A kind of wool which is spun into 
worsted. Also called jamaey ; properly, 
Jersey yam. Bailey exphdusJorMy, the finest 
wool, separated from the rest by combing. 
JARWORM. An ugly insect peculiar to wet 

marshy places. South. 
JASEY. A bobwig. Far. dial 
JATTER. To split, or shatter. A#>tf. 
J AUL. To scold or grumble. North. 
JAUM. The same as Jamb, q. t. 
JAUNCE. (1) To ride hard. (j4,-N.) 
(2) A jaunt. Romeo and Jul. ii 5, 4to. ed. 
JAUNDERS. The jaundice. P'ar.dMol, Jaunes, 
Reliq. Antiq. i. 51. /otintf, Brockett. 
Envyus man may lyknyd be 
To thejawMf, Uia whyche yta pyne 
That men mow le yn mennys yne. 

MS, Harl. 1701, f.97. 

JAUP. To Splash ; to make a splashing noise ; 
to strike ; to chip or break by a sudden blow. 
North, See Brockett. 

JAUPEN. Large; spacious. North, 

JAVEL. (1) A gaol, or prison. North. 

(2) A worthless fellow. "The Lieutenant of 
the Tower advising Sir Thomas Moor to put 
on worse cloaths at his execution, gives this 
reason, because he that is to have them is but 
%javel; to which Sir Thomas replied, shall I 
count him a javel who is to doe me so great 
a benefit,'' MS. Lansd. 1033. Tavelyn, Hall, 
Henry VI. f. 77. See Digby Mysteries, p. 20. 

JAVYER. IdlesUlyUlk. North. 

JAVYLE. To contend ; to wrangle. Yorkth. 

JAW. (1) A jest. Lane. 

(2) Coarse idle language. Far. dial. 

JAWDEW YNE. A term of reproach, here ap. 
plied w a Lollard. 
Thow jatodewvn«t thou Jangeler, how stande this 

toglder? 
By veri^ eontradiceloun thou condudist thlsilf. 

MS. Digbtf 41, f. II. 

J AWDIE. The stomach of cattle. North. 

JAWLED-OUT. Excessively fatigued. Sustex. 

JAWMERS. Stones used for the jambs or 
jawms of a window. 

JAY. A loose woman. Shah. 

JAYKLE ! An exclamation, or oath. Devon. 

JAYLARDE. A jailor. Chron. Vilodun. p. 82. 

J AYPIE. The jay. Comw. 

JAZZUP. A donkey. Zme. 

JEALOUS. Fearful; suspicious; alarmed. A 
common sense of the word in old plays, and 
still in use in some counties. *' Before the 
rain came, I Jeaknued the turnips," i. e. was 
alarmed for them. 

JEAN. Genoa. See Strutt. ii. 71. 

JEAUNT. A giant. Other MSS. j(mm«y. 
What, seyde the erie, yf thys be done, 
Thoa getyit aooduri«nunr lone. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. II. 38, f.63. 



JED. Dead. Wopw. 

JED.COCK. The jack-snipe. Arch. xiii. 34a. 

JEE. Crooked ; awry. Also, to turn, or movt 

to one side. North. 
JEEPS. A severe beating. North. 
JEFFERY'S.DAY. St. Jeffery's day, i. e. wver 
JEGGE. A gigot or leg of mutton. 
JEGGLE. To be very restless. North. 
JELIING. Jovial. Craven. 
JELL. A large quantity. Warw. 
JELU. Gay. " Be thi winpU nevere so Jeht," 

MS. Cott. Cleop. C. vi 
JEMEWDE. Joined with hinges. 
JEMMY. A great coat. Var. dial 
JEMMY.BURTY. An ignis fatuus. Cambr. 
JEMMY.JESSAMY. A fop, or dandy. 
JENK. To jaunt ; to ramble. North. 
JENKIN. A diminutive of John. 
JENKIT. A Devonshire dish, made partly of 

milk and cinnamon. 
JENNETS. A species of fur. See Test. Vetust. 

p. 658; StruU,ii. 102. 
JENNY-BALK. A smaU beam near the roof 

of a house. North, 
JENNY-COAT. A child's bed-gown. West. 
JENNY-CRONE. A crane. North. 
JENNY.CRUDLE. A wren. South. More 

commonly called a jennv-wren. 
JENNY-HOOKER. An owl. North. It is 

also called a jenny-howlet. 
JENNY.QUICK. An ItaUan iron. Dewm. 
JENNY-TIT. Parus coemleus. Si^oiJk. 
JENTERY. Good breeding ; gentility. 

And ipecyaUy hi youth gentilmen benuwght 
To swere gret othis, they sey tarjentety / 
Every boy weny th it be annext to curtesy. 

MS. JMUd. 416, f. 39. 

JEOBERTIE. Jeopardy. Harrington. 

JERICHO. A prison. Hence the phrase, to 
wish a person in Jericho. 

JERK. To beat. See Florio, p. 138. Jerker, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, iv. 161. Now pro- 
nounced >^itn. See Craven Gl. i. 250 

JERKIN. (1) A kind of jacket, or upper doublet, 
vrith four skirts. A waistcoat is still so called 
in the North of England. 

(2) The male of a gerfalcon. See Gent. Rec. 

JEROBOAM. A large goblet. East, 

JERONIMO. See Oo-by. 

That he that is this day magnifico. 
To-morrow may goe fty Jeron jam. 

TapUn't Worktg, 1630, 1.3S. 

JEROWNDE. SeeJeryne. 

Thorowe tkjerownde ichelde he Jog^ec hym thorowe. 
Morte Jrthure, MS, Uneoln, f. 84. 

JERRYCUMMUMBLE. To shake, or tumble 

about confusedly. Far. dial. 
JERYNE. Some part of the armour. See the 

quotation in v. Acree. 
JESP. A flaw in cloth. North. 
JESSE. The Tree of Jesse was a representation 

of the genealogy of Christ, in the form of a 

tree. It was formerly a common subject for 

the professors of the various arts. 
JESSERAUNT. A kind of jacket without 

sleevesi composed of imall oblong plates of 
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inm or steel overlapping each other, and 
sometimes covered with velvet The term 
seems also to have heen applied to a chain of 
small gold or silver plates worn round the 
neck, and likewise to a kind of cuirass. 
Aboven that • fttneromnt of Jeatylle maylei. 

Morfe Arthurt, MS, Uneoln^ f. 63. 

JESSES. The short leather straps round a 
hawk's legs, having Uttle rings to which the 
falconer's leash was fastened. 

JESSUP. Joioe; syrop. Warw. 

JEST. A mask, pageant, or interlude ; a tale, 
or representation of one. 

JESTERNES. Part of light armour, mentioned 
in Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, p. 32. 

JET. (1) To jet, according to Cotgrave, " wan- 
tonly to goe in and out with the legs." 
Palsgrave has, "I jette, I make a counte- 
naunce with my legges." 

(2) A large water ladle. East, 

(3) To strut, or walk proudly. Also, to exult, 
rejoice, or be proud. It seems sometimes to 

.^ mean, to encroach upon. 

(4) To throw, jog, or nudge. Devon, 
(ft) A dMoent ; a declivity. Herrf, 
f 6 ) To torn round, or about. North, 
7i To contrive. Hence, a device. 
[8) To jet the heck, to put one to the door. 

Yorkshire Dial. 1697, p. 104. 
JETSEN. Goods cast out of a ship, when in 

danger of foundering. Blount, 
JETTER. A strutter, or bragger. Pdkgrave, 
JEUPERTYE. Jeopardy. (A,-N,) 
Hb lyf upon go jonge a wyjta 
Bnette wolde in Jeupert^, 

Oowtr, MS. Soe, Antiq. 134, f. £0. 

JEWEL. This term was often used by early 
writers not merely for a gem or precious stone, 
but for any piece of jewel-work, or a trinket 
or ornament worn about the person ; some- 
times, even, a ring, and constantly a brooch. 
*' A collar, or JtweU, that women used about 
thefar neckes," Baret, 1580, 1. 38. 
JEWERIE. A district inhabited by Jews. 
JBWISB. Judgment; punishment. See De- 
podtion of Richard II. p. 26. 

ATfaehlflB if he wolde filtte 
The bwe fbr the oovetiie. 
There Mwe he redie his JuUe, 

Gower» ed. IS54, f. 158. 
And every man aehalle thanne aryse 
To joye or ellis to Juiatt 
Wher that he ichalle for erer dwelle. 

Gow0r, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 37. 
O betCe of helle 1 in what Juis§ 
Hast Choa deacrrid for to dye. 

IbUL MS. Ihid. f. m. 

JEWS-EARS. A fungus of a beautiful bright 
red colour, fbund in old banks adhering to 
sticks, or trees. See Cotgrave, in v. Juda», 
Oreille; Thomasii Dictionarium, 1644, in v. 
Bobuf Brand's Pop. Antiq. liL 155. 

JEW'S-EYE. Worth a Jew's eye, i. e. a great 
deal. A very common phrase, and sanctioned 
by Shakespeare. 

lEWS'.MONEY. A name given to old Roman 



coins, found in some parts of England, men- 
tioned by Harrison, pp. 72, 218. 
JEW'S-TRUMP. A Jew's-harp. Yorkeh, See 

Kind-Harts Dreame, 4to. Lond. 1592. 
JEYANT. A giant. Torrent, p. 18. 
JIB. (1) Said of a draught-horse that goes 

backwards instead of fbrwazda. Far. duU. 
(2) A stand for beer-barrels. We»t. 
(3} The under-lip. Hence to hang the jib, to 

look cross. Var, dioL 
JIBBER. A horse that jibs. For. tUaL 
JIBBET. Same as ^umg-whew, q. v. 
JIBBY. A gay frisky girl. Eaet. Jibby-horse, 

one covered with finery. 
JIB-JOB-JEREMIAH. A juvenile game men- 

tioned in Moor's Suffolk Words, p. 238. 
JICE. A very small quantity. Euex. 
JICKS. The hiccough. Comw. 
JIDDICUMJIDY. Asee-saw. North. 
JIPFLE. To be resUess. Far. dial. 
JIFFY. An instant. Far, dioL In a jiffy, a 

very common phrase. It implies excessive 

rapidity ; momentary action. 
JIG. (1) To rove about idly. North, 

(2) A trick. An old cant term. 

(3) Cotgrave, in v. Farcet mentions " the jyg 
at the end of an enterlude, wherein some pretie 
knaverie is acted." A jig was a ludicrous 
metrical composition, often in rhyme, which 
was sung by the clown, who occasionally 
danced, and was always accompanied by a 
tabor and pipe. The term is also constantly 
used for any scene of low buflbonery, and 
many old ballads are called jigs. Jigmaker, 
a mikeic of jigs or ballads. 

JI6E. To creak. North, 
JIGGAMAREE. A manoeuvre. Far. dud. 
JIGGER. (1) A swaggerer. North. 

(2) A vessel of potters' ware used in toasting 
cheese. Somerset, 

(3) A cleaner of ores. North, 

(4) A constable. Hants. 
JIGGER-PUMP. A pump used in breweries to 

force beer into vats. 
JIGGETING. Joking; shaking; flaunting- 

going about idly. Var. diaL 
JIGGIN-SIEVE. A fine cloth which sifU the 
dust from oats or wheat when they are ground. 
Salop. Antiq. p. 474. 
JIGGS. Dregs; sediment. Stiffolk, 
JIGGUMBOBS. Trinkets; knicknacks. 

Kills monster after monater* takes the puppets 
Prisoners, knocks down the Cyclops, tumbles aU 
Owjigambobtuk^ trinkeU to the wall. 

BroHuft AnHpoiM, 164SL 

JIG-PIN. In mining, a pin used to stop a 

machine when drawing. 
JIKE. To creak. North, 
JILL. A pint of ale, &c. North, 
JIM. (1) A timber-drag. East. 
(2) Slender; neat ; elegant. Far. dial Spruce « 

very neat, Tim Bobbin. 
JIMCRACKS. Knick-knacks. Far. dial. 
JIMMERS. Hinges. Spc Oimmer. 
JIMMY. The same as /tm (2). 
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JIMP. Slender; indented. North. 
JINGLE.BRAINS. A wUd thoaghtleu fellow.' 
JINGLB-CAP. Thegameofahake-cap. North, 
JINGLE.JANGLES. Trinkets. 

For I waa told ere I ome from homot 

Vou'ro the goodliest man ere I mw beforne ; 
With Bo many Jingl0-JaHgU§ about onea neeke. 
As ia about youn* I aeTer law none. 

TAe King and a poor* yorMarne Jfoti. 

JINGO. By 'Jingo, a common oath, said to be 

a corraption of St. Gingoalph. 
JINK. (I) To jingle ; to ring money. Eatt, 
(2) To be yeiy gay and thoughtless. North, 
JINKED. Said of an animal hurt in the loins 

or back. Etut. 
JINNY-SFINNER. The crane-fly. North. 
JIRBLE. To jumble. Northumb, 
JITCHY. Such. Somertet. 
JITTY. A narrow passage. Line. 
JOAN. A kind of cap. 
JOB. (1) To scold; to reprore. CamAr, 
(2) Stercus. Var. dial 
(i) To strike, hit, or peck. Eatt. It occurs in 

Pr. Parv. p. 36, byUen or jobbyn. 
(4^ An affair, or business. Far. dioL 
(5) A small piece of wood. North. 
JOBARDE. A stupid feUow. (J^^N,) 
Tho aeyde the emperour Sodenmagaida 
Then waa the erie a nyie JobanU, 

MS. Omtaft. Ff. IL SB, f. 140. 

JOBATION. A scolding. Far. dial 
JOBBEL. A small load, generally of hay or 

straw. Oxon. Sometimes called ^jobbet. 
JOBBER. A dealer in cattle. Var. dial 
JOBBERHEADED. Dull; stupid. South. 
JOBBERNOWL. The head. Generally a term 

of contempt, a blockhead. 
JOBBY. (1) Joseph. Cwnb. 

(2) A joist, or beam. Yorkth. 
JOBLIN. A nupid boy. Somerwet. 
JOBLOCK. A turkey's wattle. Wett. 
JOCAUNT. Merry ; gay. (^.-iV.) 
JOCE. The deuce. Warw. 

JOCK. To jolt. JTm/. 

JOCKEY. (1) Gay ; very lirely. Suffolk. 

(2^ A thin walking-stick. Devon. 

(3) Rough ; uneven. Kent. 

JOCL^T. A small manor, or fsrm. Kent. 
JOCONDE. Joyous; pleasant. {j4.'N.) Jo- 

eundnet, gladness, Audelay, p. 26. 
JOCOTIOUS. Jocose. Yorksh. 
JOD. The letter J. Far. dial. 
JOE. A master ; a superior. North, 
JOE-BEN. The great tit-mouse. Suffolk. 
JOG. To jog his memory, i. e. to remind him 

of anything. A common phrase. 
JOGEIX)UR. A minstrel; a jongleur; one 

who played mountebank tricks. (A,'N.) 
JOGENNY. A donkey. Someraet, 
JOGGELY. Unsteady; shaky. Northumb, 
JOGGER. To shake, or jog. Suffolk. 
JOGGES. Hits ; strikes. See the quotation 

given under Jerownde. 
JOGGING. A protuberance on the surface of 

sawn wood. Ea»t. 
'X>GGLE. (1) Same as Jogger, q. v. 



(2) A mason's term for the fitting of stones 
together. Far. dioL 

JOG-TROT. A gentle pace. Var.dioL 

JOHAN. St. John's wort. Arch. xxx. 409. 

JOHN. Sir John, an old phrase for a priest. 
John Sandenon, the cushion dance, mentioned 
under this name in Playford's Dancing Master, 
1698. John in the Wad, an ignis fatnus. 
John*9 eiher pin, a single article of finery 
amidst a lot of dirt and sluttery. John^a^. 
dreamt, a stupid dreaming fellow. John- 
among-the'maide, a man who is always dan- 
gling after the ladies. John^and^oan, an 
hermaphrodite. John-hold-my'etqff, a para- 
site. To etayfor John Long the carrier, to 
wait a very long time ; to send it by John 
Long the carrier, L e. at an indefinite period. 
SeeCotgrave, m t. Jttendre, Borgne,Enifoyer, 
The phrase occurs in Taylor. John (fNokee^ 
a fictitious name formerly used in legal pro- 
ceedings, similar to John Doe and Richard Roe. 

JOHN-APPLE. Same as AppU^John, q. v. 

JOHN-DORY. A French pirate, whose name 
seems to have been proverbial. A popular 
old song or catch so called is frequently re- 
ferred to. See Nares, in v. 

JOHNNY. (1) A Jakes. These terms sre clearly 
connected with each other. Also called Mrs. 
Jones by country people. 

(2) A foolish fellow. Var, dioL Johnny-Bim, 
a jackass. Grote. 

JOHNNY-WOPSTRAW. A farm-Ubouier. 

JOHN-O-LENT. A scarecrow. South. 

JOIGNE. To enjoin. Rom. Rose, 2355. 

JOINANT. Joining. (J.-N.) 

JOINT. To put a man's nose out of joint, to 
supplant him in another's affection. 

JOINT-GRASS. Yellow bed-straw. North. 

JOINT-STOOL. A stool framed by joinery 
work, at first so called in distinction to stools 
rudely formed from a single block. Joyned 
etole, Unton Inventories, p. I. 

JOIST. To agist cattle. North. 

JOIT. A sudden stop. Northumb, 

JOLE. To bump. Yorkeh, 

JOLIF. Jolly; joyfuL (J.-N.) 

JOLIPANT. When tyro persons ride on one 
horse, the one on a pillion behind^ they are 
said to ride jolifimt. Dewm. 

JOLL. The beak of a bird, or jaw-bone efoi 
animal. Hence, to peek. Nmf. 

JOLLACKS. A clergyman. AJ^UI. 

JOLLE. To beat. PaUgrane. 

Thcr they JolUddt Jewea therow. 

MS. Cott, CeUig. A. IL f. 1X7. 

JOLLIFICATION. A merry feast. 
JOLLITRIN. A young galUnt. Mvuheu. 
JOLLOP. The cry of a turkey. Hobne. 
JOLLY. Fat ; stout ; large. North. In Devon, 

pretty. A bitch when marie appetent is said 

to be jolly. Cheth. 
JOLLY-DOG. Abonvivant. Var, dial, 
JOLLY-NOB. The head. Groee. 
JOLTER-HEAD. A stupid fellow. South. 

Properly, thick-headed. Jeutthead, Cotgrava, 
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JOLTS. Cabbage plants that in the spring go 
to seed prematurely. Warw, 

JOMBRE. To jumble. Chmuser. 

JONAS. The jaundice. JwMi, 

JONATHAN. An instrument used by smokers 
to light their pipes with. It is a piece of iron, 
of the size of a short poker, fitted at one end 
with a handle of wood, and having at the 
other a protuberance or transverse bar of iron, 
which is kept heated in the fire for use. 

JONGLERIE. Idle talk. OuKitcer. 

JOOK. To crouch suddenly. North, 

JOOKINGS. Com which falls from the sheaf 
in throwing it off the stack. North, 

JOOPE. A job. Han^fok, 

JOP. To splash in the water. Yorhth, 

JOPES. Braces in roofs. 

JOR. To jostle, or push. North, 

JORAM. A huge dish or jug of any eatables 
or liquids. Var. tUaL 

JORDAN. A kind of pot or vessel formerly 
used by physicians and alchemists. It was 
very much in the form of a modem soda- 
water bottle, only the neck was larger, not 
much smaller than the body of the vesseL 
At a later period the term came to be used 
for a chamber-pot, having been anciently used 
occasionally for an urinal. 

JORDAN-ALMOND. A kind of Urge sweet 
almond, mentioned by Gerard. 

JORNAY. A day's journey, or work. 
In thU courte thai ax twenty 
At my biddyog to bidd« redy 
To do a gode Jornaif, 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ▼.«, f. 58. 
But if I do Robyn a gode Joumi, 
Ellis mot I hangy t be. MS, IMd, f. M. 

JORNET. A kind of doak. 

JOSEPH. An ancient riding-habit, with but- 
tons down to the skirts. 

JOSKIN. A clownish feUow. rar,diaL 

JOSS. To crowd together. Ea$t, 

JOSSA. Stand stiU I An address to horses. 
See Chaucer, Cant. T. 4099. It appears firom 
Moor, p. 188, that Jou is still in use in the 
same sense. Josiy, come to, Tim Bobbin Gl. 
Jo$t-bloektjos8inff'bloci, a horse-block. 

JOSSEL. A hodge-podge. North, 

JOSTLE. To cheat. A cant term. 

JOSYNG. Rejoicing. Sevyn Sages, 92. 

JOT. (1) To touch; to jog, or jolt roughly; to 
nudge one's elbow. Eatt, 

(2) Plump ; downright Suffolk, 

JOT-CART. A cart which has a rough motion, 

or jolts. Ea$t. 
JOT-GUT. The intestinum rectum. Eatt, 
JOUDER. To chatter with cold. Somenet, 
JOUDS. Rags. Dewm, 
JOUISANCE. Eiyoyment. Peele, i. 15. 
JOUK-COAT. A great coat. North, 
JOUKE. To sleep. A hawking term. 
JOUKERY-PAUKERY. An artifice. N^h, 
JOUKES. Rushes. MaundevUe, p. 13. 
JOUXi. A blow. See JoOe and Jowl, 
JOUN. Joined. Euex, ■ 



JOUNCE. To bounce, or jolt. But, 
JOURINGS. Scoldings. Devonsh. Dial. 1839, 

p. 72. It seems to be the same word as that 

quoted by Nares from Hayman's Quodlibets, 

1 628, explained twearin^ Brawlings ; quar- 

rellings, Exmoor, 
JOURMONTE. To vex. (A^N,) 
JOURNAL. Daily. Shak, 
JOURN-CHOPPERS. Regraters of yam, men. 

tioned in statute 8 Hen. VI. Bkmnt, 
JOURNEY. The same as Joma^, q. v. It is 

also a day of battle. 
JOURS. Cold shiverings. Souih. 
JOUSED. Finished; completed. Wore, 
JOU STE. A just, or toumament. {A.-N.) 
JOUSTER. A retailer offish. Comw, 
JOUTE. A battle, or combat. Ia,-N,) 
JOUTES. An ancient dish in cookery so called. 

See Ord. and Reg. p. 426. 
JOVE'S-NUTS. Acorns. Somertet, 
JOVIAL. Belonging to Jupiter. It occurs in 

Shakespeare and Heywood. 
JO WD. AjeUy. Devon, 
JOWE. A jaw. Maundevne,p. 288. 
JOWEL. The space between the piers of a 

bridge. Also, a sewer. 
JOWER. To tire out. Suffolk, 
JOWL. (1) The same as JoUe, q. v. 
(2) A large thick dish. Devon, 
JOWLER. Clumsy; thick. The term is ap- 

plied to a thick-jawed hound North, 
JOWR. To push, or shake. Cumb, 
JOWS. Juice. Arch. XXX. 409. 
JOWYNE. To peck, as birds do. Pr, Parv, 
JOY. To eiyoy. Also, to rejoice, as in the 

Bride, by Nabbes, 4to. 1640, sig. I. Joyance, 

enjoyment, rejoicing. 
JOYFNES. Youth. Gawayne, 
JOYNE. To eigoin. ApoL LoU. pp. 11, 17. 
JOYNETES. Joints. NominaleMS. 
And the/oyneeet of ilk lym and bane. 
And the vaynei ware atrydand ilkane. 

MS, Uneoln A. L 17> f. IMl 

JOYNTERS. The joints of armour. '* Joynter 

and gemows," MS. Morte Arthure,fl84. 
JUB. A very slow trot Eatt. 
JUBALTARE. Gibraltar. Chaucer, 
JUBARD. The house-leek. (A,.N,) 
JUBBE. A vessel for ale, or wine. 
JUBBIN. A donkey. Var, dioL 
JUBE. A rood-loft. Britton. 
JUBERD. To jeopard, or endanger. 
JUCK. (1) A yoke ; the oil in the fleece of wooL 

Comw. 
(2) The noise made by partridges. 
JUDAS-COLOUR. Red. A red beard was 

called a Judas-coloured beard. 
JUDAS-TORCHES. I^ torches formerly 

much used in ceremonial processions. 
JUDGESSB. A female judge. SeeHeywood'a 

Iron Age, 4to. Loud. 1632, sig. C. iv. 
JUDICIAL. A '* judicial man," a man of judg- 

ment. It was reversed with Judiciout. 

I confeiie It to me a raeer toy, not deaervtaig aiiy 

jvdieial man's view. ptmve PntUoM, 1M8. 
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JUE. To thrink ; to flinch. North. 

JUG. (1) To nestle together. North. It oc- 
ean in N. Fairfax, Bulk and Selvedge of the 
World, 8yo. Lond. 1674. 

(2) The nickname of Joan. 

(3) A common pasture. We§t. 
JUGAL. NuptiaL Middleton, iu. 480. 
JU6GE. To judge. Also, a judge. {A.-N.) 
JUGGLE. To jog, or shake. West. 
JUGGLEMEAR. A swamp, or hog. Dewm. 

Also called d^juggk'nUre, 
JUGH. A judge. Htm^le. 
JUIL. The month of July. Chaucer. 
JUISE. The same as Jewi$et q. v. 
JUKE. The neck of a bird. A term in hawk- 

ing. Gent. Rec. ii. 62. 
JULIAN'S-BOWERS. Labyrinths and mazes 

made of earthwork, the scenes of former 

rustic amusements. 
JULIO. An Italian coin, worth about sixpence. 

See Webster's Works, i 70. 
JULK. To shake ; to splash ; to jolt ; to give a 

hard blow. Wett. 
JULTY. To jolt. Devon. 
JUM. (1) The plant dama Weet. 
(2) A jolt ; a concussion ; a knock. St^olA. 
JUMBLE. Futuo. Florio, p. 75. 
JUMBLEMENT. Confusion. North. 
JUMENTS. Cattle. (Lat.) 
JUMP. (1) A coffin. Yorkth. 

(2) A leathern frock ; a coat. North. " A 
jump, a half gown or sort of jackett ; likewise 
a sort of boddice used instead of stays," 
Milles'MS. Holme has the term, 1688. Mr. 
Huuter explains/ym^f, short stays. 

(3) Compact ; neat ; short. Hence the adverb, 
nicely, exactly. North. " How jungle he 
hitteth the naile on the head,'' Stanihurst, p. 
34. It is used by Gosson, 1579. 

(4) To take an offer eagerly. Var. dial Also, 
to risk or hazard. Shah. 

'b) To meet with accidentally. North. 
(6) /ttmp with, matched. To agree. 

And thou tobe/Hmp tPith Alexander. 

I4fll^» AUsander and Campaspe, 1B84. 

JUMPER. (1) A miner's borer. North. 

(2) A maggot. Yorkeh. 

(3) The fieldfare ? Florio, p. 109. 
JUMPING-DICK. A fowl's merry-thought. 

North. 
JUMPING-JOAN. A country dance, mentioned 

in the Bran New Wark, 1785, p. 7. 
JUMP-SHORT. Mutton from sheep drowned 

in the fen ditches. Ea$t. 
JUNAMEY. Laud sown with the same grain 

that it grew the preceding year. 
JUNCKER. A contrivance for letting off the 

superfluous water from a pond or moat. 

SuffblA. 
JUNE-BUG. The green beetle. South. 
JUNIPER. Was formerly burnt to sweeten a 

chamber. See Ben Jonson, ii. 6. 
JUNK. A lump, or piece. South. 
JUNKET. (1) A sweetmeat; a dainty. See 

Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593, in v. Dragfe. 



In Devonshire the term is still used, Dut r». 
stricted to curds and clouted cream. 
A long basket for catching fish. 
A feast, or merry-making. Also, to gad 
about, to gossip. North, ** Junket, or ban- 
ket," Palsgrave. 
JUNO'S-TEARS. The herb vervain. 
JUNT. A whore. Middleton, ii 96. 
JUPARTE. To jeopardy. PaUgrave. 
JUPITER'S-BEARD. Houseleek. Dewm. 
JUPON. The pourpoint, or doublet. It was 
generally of silk or velvet, and was worn over 
the armour, being frequently emblazoned with 
the arms of the owner. In much later times 
the petticoat seems to have been so called. 
Tborj out yi icheld tnd ii lubeijone, 
Plates, andjakke, Mod Jouporw, 

MS.Aghmole33, f. 48. 
JUR. To hit. Strike, or butt. North. A cor. 
ruption of jarr? The noise made by certain 
birds was termed J«rrtn^. 
JURDECTOUN. Jurisdiction. (j4.-N.) 
And fynally bothe oure liberty 
Goeth imto nought of oure Ju r deet mm , 

legate, M8. AthmoU 90, f. S9. 

JURMUNGLE. A mess ; confusion. Yori$h. 
JURNUT. An earth-uut. North. 
JUS. Juice. Nominale MS. 

Alio the^M of tdytme and powder of brymttone 
tempcryd cogvdyr si cold ii goode therfore. 

MS. Med Ree, xv. Cent, 

JUSSELL. A dish in ancient cookery, described 
in Ord. and Reg. p. 462-3. Two receipts for 
it are given in MS. Sloane 1201, f. 35. 
JUSTE. (1) A kind of vessel with a wide body 

and long strsdght neck. 
(2) To joust, or tilt. {A..N.'\ 
Mekylle was the chevalry. 
That then come to Hungary 
TogoiiMffwith ther myghte. 

MS. CanUA. Ft. 11.38, f. 75. 

JUSTEMENT. Agistment, q. v. See Manners 
and Household Expences of England, p. 295. 

JUSTERS. Horses for tilting. Weber. 

JUSTICE. To judge. (A.-N.) Justieer, a 
judge, a justice of the peace. " A perfect 
patteme of an upright justicer," Holmshed, 
Historic of Scotland, p. 63. 

JUSTILICHE. Justly ; exactly. (A..S.) 

JUSTMEN-HOLDERS. Freeholders. Devon, 

JUST-NOW. Lately ; now ; presently ; imme- 
diately. This very common phrase is perhaps 
most generally used in the Western counties. 

JUSTS-OF-PEACE. Peaceable tilts or josto. 
The method of crying them is given in Arch. 
YviL 291. Compare Degrevant, 1261. 

JUSTY. The same as Jutte (2). 
Then leyde Befyse to Tarry, 
Wyll we to-morowe/iM<y. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 98, f. 191. 

JUT. (1) To throw; to strike. South. «♦ To 
jut, hit, or run against," Baret, 1580. 

(2) A pail with a long handle. Kent. 

JUTER. The fertile coagulating saltish 7.atur6 
of earth. More. 

JUTTES. Low persons. i^A.-N.) 
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JUTTT. A part of a bofldiiig which projects 

beyond the reit. SkaJL 
JU-UM. Empty. North. 
JUVENAL. A youth. SM. 
JUVENTEE. Youth. (A.-N.) See Piers Plough- 

man, p. 402 ; DiaL Great. Moral pp. 157, 209. 



JUWET. Judith. JLde Bnume. 
JYE. To stir ; to turn round. Norik, 
JYMIAN. A knick-knack. It occurs in Nash's 
Pierce Penilesse, 1592, and in the Appendii 
to Skelton's Works, p. 446. Absurdly spelt 
j}fmjam in Pr. Pair. p. 257. 



KA(1) Quoth. S^fM, "Kathedoyster. 
master," Mar-Prdates Epitome, p. 52. 
(2) Ka me, ka thee, a proverb implying, if you 
will do me one fkyour, I will do you another. 
See the Merie Tales of Skelton, p. 65. 
<3) To look ; to perceive. Baet, 
KAAIKE. To stare vacantly. Ctsmb, 
KABANE. The cabin of a vesseL 

MoDy kobtme devade* cabUlet deitroycdt, 
Koyghtn and kme men* kilUdt the bfrayaci. 

Martt Artkun, U8, Uneobt, f. 91. 

KACHONE. To catch. Const Freem. 380. 

KADES. The dung of sheep. JJne. 

KAE. (1) A cow. J. de Wageby, p. 8. 

(2) An inteij. of disbdief, or contempt. 

KAF. Chaif. North. « Ful of kiff," ApoL 
Lollards, p. 56. 

KAFF. A gardener's hoe. North. 

KAFFLE. To entangle. Somereet. 

KAIE. A key. Bom. of the Hose, 2080. 

KAIL. Greens; cabbage. ITat^^or/A, a kitchen- 
garden. Kail-pot, a pottage pot, a large 
metd pot for cooking meat and cabbages 
together, &c. The term and artide are nearly 
out of use. It is a heavy globular iron vessd, 
holding three or four gallons, and resting on 
three little spikes. ITa^yord^ an orchard. 

KAILE. To decline m health. North. 

KAIN. Rent paid in kind. Ea$t. 

KAIRE. To go ; to proceed ; to depart 

Comaodcs the kenely to kmhrt of his landcs, 
Oreelleefor thy knyghthede enoontrehyineoDet. 
Martt Jrthun, MS, Lincoln, f. e7. 

KAIRNS. Rude heaps of stones generally found 
on hiUs or other conspicuous situations, and 

■ supposed to be very andent funeral monu- 
ments. North, 

KAITE. A dresser of wool 

KAKELE. To cackle. ReUq. Antiq. IL 80. 
Kakfynffe is applied by Chaucer to the noise 
made by geese, in MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 32. 

KAL. Hard. A mining term. 

KALDB. Cold. Also, cooled, refreshed. It 
occurs in MS. Cott Vespas. D. vii. 

KALENDAR. A kind of wood, mentioned in 
Holinshed, Historic of Scotland, p. 59. 

KALENDEB. A guide, or director. (£«/.) 

KALTS. Quoits. Sahp. 

KAM. (1) Crooked, dean iam, quite wrong 
or crooked. " To doe a thing deane kamme, 
out of order, the wrong way,'' Cotgrave. 

(2) Came. See Havdok, 863. 

KAME. A comb. North. 

Me thoghte come to me the iperyte of thii wo- 
vuM Mergircte, the wblike I Mwe b¥fore in payuM, 



•Bd me thoghte leho wu Aille of itroage wondei, 
all tdio hade bene dnwene withe kamet. 

Ma. IMteoiH A. 1. 17, f. 251. 

KAMPE. Contest ; war. (A.^S.) 

Alle the kene mene of kamp9, kayghtei end other, 
KiUyd are colde dede, and castyne over burdea. 

Jforto jirthure, MS. Lbteoln, f. 0. 

KANC. A large forest See Lambarde's Per. 

ambulation, ed. 1596, p. 210. 
KANDLEGOSTES. Goose-grass. Gerard. 
KANEL. Collar; neck. Gawayne. 
KANGT. Cross* ill-tempered. CIkih^. 
KANSH. A strain. Sakp. 
KANT. Strong; courageous. 
Be oome in at a eotte. 
With his brage and his boste. 
With many kant knyght. 

MB. Uneotn A. i. 17, f. 131. 
The knyghte eoaetlde on his knern with a kaunt bene. 

Ml6rt§AFtltur0, MIS. Lbttoln, f.70. 

KANTELED. Different pieces of doth worked 

together. See Hall, Henry IV. t 49. 
KAPE. Sleeve of a coat Weber. 
KABDEYYLE. CarlUe. Lannftl, 8. 
KABECTIS. Characters ; marks. 
I makea eercle large and round. 
With tarsoK* and lygurea. 

MS. CoU. Tiber. A. vil. f. 44. 

KABEB. A sieve. Derb^eh. 
KABETNE. A carcass ; carrion. {A.'N) 
KABKE. Care; anxiety. 
Whene maydens ere maryede, It as thalre maste kmrkm 
Lease thay be maryed to menne that base bene in the 
parke. JKSr. LineoAi A. 1. 17, f. 149. 

KABL-HEMP. Late grown hemp. Brockett 
says, " the largest stdk of hemp." 

KABBOWS. A let of people formerly in Ire- 
land, who did nothing but gamble. They 
appear to have been a bad set, and are de- 
scribed by Bamaby Bich as playing away 
even their dothes. According to Stanihurst, 
p. 45, " they plsie awaie mantle and all to the 
bare skin, and then trusse themsdves in straw 
or leaves ; they wait for passengers in the high 
waie, invite them to game upon the greene, 
and aske no more but companions to make 
them sport For de&ult of other stuffe, they 
pawne thdr glibs, the nailes of their fingers 
and toes, their dimissaries, which they leefa 
or redeeme at the courtesie of the winner." 

KABS. Cresses. Howdl, sect xvL 

KABVB. Sliced ; cut See Corf. 
When hir fadur on slepe was. 
She hyed to hym a gret pas. 
And karm bis hart m twoo. 

MS. GtaMleft. Ff. t. 48, f. 

KAS. A case. Wright's Seven Sages, p. 59. 
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Kepe Ui» sow tto iwych a Irm« 
A|ai Ood no mora to tntpat. 

Af5. Ifarf. 1701* r.S. 
KASARDLT. Unlucky. North. 
KASKB. Strong. Havelok, 1841. 
KASSTDONYS. The caloedony, which ii that 

tpdt in Emar^ 128. 
KATE. To be lecherom. North, 
KATEREYNIS. Qnadnint ; farthingi. 
KAUCE. The lame as Cauet, q. ▼. 
KAVERSTN. A hypocrite. (^.-JV.) 
Okcrenand IroMrmriM, 
At w jkkttd they ara m Sarasyni. 

MB.HaH. 1701, f. 9. 

KAW. To gasp for breath. Dewm. 
KAY. Left. SifT Qmoojfne, 
KAYLES. The same as Caiki, q. ▼. 
KAYN. A nobleman. Ha?elok, 1327. 
KAYNARD. A rascal (^..iV.) 

A tayiMMtfand a olde fotoi 

That thryfte hath lotta and boghta a bolte. 

MS. Hot/. 170]* f. ». 
KAYRE. Cairo. Also as Kaire, q. ▼. 

Strau5te unto Katpr* his w«y ha fongath. 

When he the soaMan thanoe foode. 

Goww, MB. aoe, jintiq. 134, t Tt. 

KAYSERE. An emperor. (A.S.) 

Ba there any kyde knyghte, ipayMreor other. 

Jbrte Arthurs f Jf& lAneoln, L 70* 

KAYTEFTBE. Wretchedness. (A.-N.) 
Thtta ee ylk mane, ab we may see. 
Borne in care and kat/t^fiwt 
And for to dra with dole hb dayee. 
All Job lothely bymaelfe uyie. 

HampoU, US. lAmecIn A. L 17» f . S77* 
Thuf ee a man, als we may le, 
la wrychednea borne and katftufti, 

ibUL as. BowM, p. t7. 
KAZZARDLY. Lean; ill-thriven. North. 
Kennett says, '* spoke of cattle subject to dis- 
eases and death, or other casualties." 
KSA. Go! (The imperatiye.) North. 
KEACH. To lade oat water. Wano. "To 
keach water/' Florio, p. 46. Keaeh-^le, a 
hole in a brook where the cottagers dip for 
water. Far.dioL 
KBAK. (1) A sprain. Yorith. 
(2) To raise, or prop np, a cart. North. 
KEAL. A oongh ; a cold. Line. 
KBALER. A small shallow tub uied for cooling 
. liquids. Susteae. 
mi^mKEALT. Cowardly. Lane. 
/f KEAME. To comb. See JToim. 
Thy hands see thou wash. 

Thy head likewise Ireame, 
And In thine apparell 
See tome be no seame. 

Sehoote ^f Vtrhu, n. d. 

KBAMER. A kind of ferret. South. 
KEAMY. Covered with a thin white mould, 

applied to dder. We9t. 
KEANE. To scamper. Cumb. 
KEANS. The scum of ale, &c. Yorkth. 
HEATCH. To congeal Wilti. 
t^BATHER. A cradle. Lane. 
KEAUSTRIL. Explained by Meriton, " a great 

boned coarse creature." Yorkth. 
KEAVE. To plunge ; to struggle. Cumb. 




KEB. (1) A vUlain. Yorish. 

(2) To pant for breath ; to sob. lAne. 

KEBBERS. Refuse sheep taken out of the 
flock. *' Kebbers or cullers, drawne out of a 
flocke of sheepe," Momendator, 1585, p. 50. 
KEBBJJB. A white opaque spar. Derb. 
KEBLOCK. The wild turnip. North. 
KECCHE. To catch. Kyng Horn, 1377. 
KECHYNE. A kitchen. Peiceyal, 455. 

KECK. (1) To be pert. Lane. ■ — ■ 

(2) To lift; to heave. Hence, to reach; to 

choke. Var. Oak It occurs in Gammer 

Gurton's Needle, meaning the noise made in 

coughing. See Hawkius, i. 216. 

KECKCORN. The windpipe. Wtit. More 

commonly called the kwUr, 
KECKER. h) Squeamish. North. 
(2) An OTcrlooker at a coal-mine. Newc. 
KECK-HANDED. Wrongly. Oron. 

KECKLE. (1) Unsteady. Lane.-* 

(2) To laugh violently. YorJUh. 
KECKLE-MECKLE. Poor ore. Derb. 
KECKLOCK. Wild mustard. Leie. 
KECKY. Anything hoUow, like a kez. Lme. 
KEDD. Known; shown. {A.^S.) 

Wherefore ther passyth hen no men 
Wy th strenkyth, but they be Iredd. 

M8. Cantab. Ft. iL38, f. W. 
Tho thai wera mounted, y slgfe, apUght, 
Thai kedden her noble might 

Jbrthomr and MerUn, p. 14S. 

KEDGE. (1) To fill; to stufH North. Hence 
hedgt'Mly, a glutton. 

S2) Toadhere ; to unite. C&rww. 
3) Brisk ; active. East. It occurs in Prompt. 

Parv. p. 274, spelt iygge. 
KEDGER. A fisherman. YorJUh. 
KEDGY. Pot-beUied. North. 
KEDLOCK. The charlock. Salop. 
KEE. Kine; cows. Devon. 
KEECH. (1) A cake. Someroet. 

(2) The internal fSst of an animal, as rolled up 
for the tallow-chandler. 

(3) To cut gprass and weeds on the sides of rivers. 
West. Dean Milles' MS. Glossary. 

KEEK. To peep; to look slily. North. 

" Kekyyne, or prively waytyne, intuor" Pr. 

Parv. p. 269. SeeBrockett. 
KEEL. (1) A strong clumsy boat used by the 

colliers at Newcastle. '* Bottoms or keeles," 

Harrison, p. 6. A keel of coals, 21 tons, 4 cwt. 

(2) To cease ; to give over. Cumb. 

(3) A kiln, as for lime, &c South. «< A brick- 
kede," Florio, p. 304. 

(4) To cool anything. ** While greasy Joan doth 
keele the pot;" certainly not to seumt as 
stivted by certain editors. See Kele, the 
earlier form. 

(5) A ruddle for sheep. North. 

(6) " To give the keele, to carene, as mariners 
say," Florio, p. 137. 

KEE LACK. Keel dues in port. North. 
KEEL-ALLEY. A bowling alley. Dewm. 
KEEL.BULLIES. Keel-men. North. Set 
the Bishopric Garland, 1792, p. 19. 
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K£EL.DEETERS. The wives and daughters 

of keel-men, who sweep and dean the 

keels. See Deet (4). 
KEELS. Nine-pins. See CSstfes. 
KEELY-VINE. A black-lead pencil. North. 
KEEN. Kind. Yorkth, A cow, maris tqfpe- 

tens, is said to be keen to the InUL 
KEEN-BITTEN. Prost-bitten. Also, keen, 

hungry, sharp-set. North, 
KEENDEST. Any keendest thing, any kind of 

thing, ever so much. Devon. 
KEEP. (1) To dwell; to inhabit Var. dial. 

It occurs in Pierce Penilesse, 1592. 

(2) To keep one thort, to restrain his liberty. 
To keep residence, to reside. To keep well, 
to live on good terms with any one. To keep 
the door, to be a bawd. To keep cut with, 
to follow the example of. Keep-and-ereak, a 
hook and eye. To keep crowe, to guard newly- 
sown fields firom their ravages. Keep the pot 
a boiling, go on with anything furiously. 

(3) Pasture. Out at keep, said of animals in 
hired pastures. Var. dial 

(4) To maintain. Also, maintenance. 

(5) To keep company with. Far. dioL 

(6) The chief stronghold of an ancient castle. 

(7) A large basket. Somerset. 

(8) To catch. Lane. 

(9) A reservoir for fish by the side of a river. 

(10) A safe to preserve meat in siunmer. 
KEEPER. A smaU clasp. Suffolk. 
KEEPING. The lair of a hart. 
KEEPING-ROOM. The room usually sat in by 

the family. East. 
KEEP-TOUCH. To keep faith ; to be faithfuL 
And trust me on my truth, 

If thou keep touch with me. 
My dearest friend, as my own heart 
Thou ihalt right welcome be. 

Songe qf the London Prentieee, p. 37* 

KEER. The mountain ash. Devon. 
KEEVE. (1) A large tub or vessel used in 

brewing. West. 
(2) To heave, or lift up. North. Some writers 

say, to overturn. 
KEEVER. A tub. MS. Lansd. 1033. 
KEEZER. A sieve. Devon. 
KEFANS. The same as Keans, q. v. 
KEFFLE. An inferior horse. Far. dial 
So Richard, having no more to say. 
Mounted hli ft<|^and rode away. 

Richard e/Dalton Dale, MS. 

KEPT. Purchased? Havelok, 2005. 

KEGGED. Affronted. Lane. 

KEGGY. Soft and pulpy, applied to vegetables 

when decaying. Line. 
KEIED. Locked. Harrison, p. 185. 
KEIGHT. Caught Spenser. 
KEIK. To stand crooked. Lane. 
KEIL. A cock of hay. North. 
KEILD. A spring. Grose. 
KEINTLICH. Nicely; curiously. Pegge. 
KEISTY. Dainty; squeamish. North. 
KEIVER. A bumper of liquor. Yorksh. 
KEKE. The cry of the cuckoo. 
KEL. A kind of soup. 



Thy breakfast thowe gott every day. 
Was but pease-bread and M full gray. 

MS. Lanedowne t41- 

KELCH. A thump. Line. 
KELD. (1) The smooth part of a river when 
the rest of the water is rough. North. 

(2) A well. Craven. 

(3) Killed. Octovian, 1063. 

(4^ To become cold. Reliq. Antiq. ii. 211. 
(5) To thump. Northumh, 
KELE. (1) To cool. Chaucer. 

And leyde hym flatlyng on thegrounde. 
To XreJehys woundys in that stounde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. SB, f. 99. 
Bot eftyrwarde when ft cesses, and the herte kelia 
of k>ve of Jhesu, thanne entyrs in vayne glorle. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 2S1. 

(2) Time ; place ; circumstance. Lane. 
KELF. (1) A foolish fellow. West. Kelfin, a 
great lubberly fellow, or boy. 
One squire iBneas, a great ke(/. 
Some wandertog hangman like herself. 

Cotton'* fVorke, 1734, p. 85. 

(2) To twist ; to wrench. Wane. 

(3) The incision made in a tree by the axe when 
felling it. Wane. 

KELIAGE. The herb arsesmart. 
KELING. A hkrge kind of cod. 

Keling he tok, and tumberel, 

Heringj and the makereL Havelok, 757- 

KELK. (1) To groan ; to belch. North. 

(2) To beat severely. Yorksh, 

(3) The roe or milt of fish. North. 

(4) A large detached rock. Cumb. 

KELL. (1) A kiln, as lime-keU, &c. South. 
^ A furnace or kell," Cleaveland, p. 40. See 
also Harrison's England, p. 233. 
(2) A child's caul ; any thin skin or membrane. 
Hence, any covering like network ; the cell 
of a small animaL " Rim or kell wherein the 
bowels are lapt," Florio, p. 340. A womans 
calle (q. v.) was so called. Sir John *' rofe 
my kellc," said a young lady describing the 
evils attendant on waking the well, MS 
Cantab. Ff. V. 48, f. 11 L 

Sussanne cawghte of her kdle. 
Butt fele ferles her byfelle. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. Ii. f . 1. 
With kette and with corenalle clenliche arrayode. 

Mi^te Arthure, MS, Lincoln, f. 87> 

KELLEN. (1) The same as K^, q. v. 
(2) A batch of bricks. Suffolk. 
KELLICH. To romp. Sussex. 
KELLOW. Black-lead. North, 
KELLUS. A white soft stone found in tin- 
mines in ComwaU. See MS. Lansd. 1033. 
KELP. (1) A young crow. Cumb. 

(2) A crook for a pot or kettle, to hang it over 
a fire. North. 

(3) Seaweed burnt to make a cinder or pot-as b 
for the potters. Kent. 

KELTER. (1) Rubbish; stupid talk; a confused 
mass of persons or things. North. 

(2) Condition ; order. East. It is occasionally 
used as a verb. 

(3) An awkward falL North. 

(4) Money ; cash. Yorksh. 
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KEM. Came. Octovian, 1552. 
Whan he to loud lr«iii, 
Mtn told* the bbchop was b em. 

Beves ^ Hamtoun, p. 98. 
KEMB. (1) A Stronghold. North, 
(2) To comb. Still in use. Kemilh, Beliq. 

Antiq. ii. 176. {A.-S,) 
KEMBING. A brewing-veueL Line. Chancer 

has kemeiim, a tub. 
KEM BOLL. Arms on kemboU, i. e. a-kimbo. 
KEMELING. The same as Comeling, q. ▼. 
KEMMET. Foolish ; rather siUy. Salop, 
KEMP. (1) A boat. Suffolk. 
A kind of eeL PaUgrave. 
To stri¥e for superiority. North. 
There et no kyag undlre Critto may knnp with hym 
one. JTorte Aiihur9,MS. Lincoln, t. 81. 

(4) A knight ; a champion. See Perceval, 47, 
118, 1004, 1403, 1422. Kemperye-mmt 
soldier, warrior. Percy's Reliques, p. 18. 
I alue ten thowund upon a day 
Of k«mp«g in their best any. 

Clutter Pier*, i* ta9. 

KEMPS. Hair among wool. North. Kempster, 
a female who cleaned wooL " Pectrup, a 
kempster," Nominale MS. 

KSMSE. A light and loose kind of female gar- 
ment. See R. de Brunne, p. 122. 

KEMYN. Came. See Old Christmas Carols, 
p. 12 ; Songs and Carols, st. xL 

KEN. (1) A chum. North. 

(2) A measure of com. YorJUh. It is a hundred- 
weight of heavier substances. 

(3) Kme ; oxen. Octovian, 672. 

(4) To know ; to be acquainted with. Also, to 
see ; a sight. North. Sometimes, to teach. 
{A.'S.) Cf.Tundale's Visions, p. 43. 

For the emperyce of ryche Rome 
Fulle welle he hur kende, 

M8. Cmntdb, Ff. U. 38, f. 85. 
Cryttofere erUtenyde thamme ryghte ther, 
Aad kend thamme to leve on Crutit lare. 

Ma, Uneoln A. i. 17. t. 128. 
And jy ve my body for to brenne, 
Opunly other men to kmtn«. 

MS. Hurl. 1701, f. 47. 

KENCU. A twist, or sprain. North. Also 

the same as Ctmch, q. v. 
KENDAL-GREEN. A kind of forester's green 
doth, so called from Kendal, co. Westmore- 
land, which was fiunous for their manufacture. 
Kendal-ttockenerf a little thick-set fellow. 
KENE. Sharp; earnest; bold. {A.-S.) 
He drank, and made the cuppe ftil clene, 
And lith be epake wordis ken$, 

MS. Qintab. Ff. v. 48, f . fiO. 

KENEDE. KenneOed. Heame. 
KENET. (1) Ash-colour. PaUgrave, 
(2) A small hound. See Reliq. Antiq. ii. 7 ; 
Wright's Seven Sages, p. 60. 
Fore ferdnene of hyi face, as they fey were, 
Cowchide as ktnetn before the kyog selTyne. 

Morie Arthur; MS. lAneoln, f. 54. 

KEN-GOOD. A warning. North. Also, a 

mark or example. 
KENLED. Brought forth young. {A.'S.) 
KENNECIS. Some kind of bird, mentioned in 

the Ardueologia, xiii. 350. - 



KENNEL. To harbour. A term applied ta 

the fox. See Hunting. 
KENNELL. A kind of coal. It bums veiy 

brilliantly, and is much esteemed. 
KENNEN. Half a bushel North. 
KENNES. Kind; sort of. Ritwn. 
KENNETS. A coarse Welsh cloth. 
KEN-NIFE. A knife. Comw. 
KENNING. (1) An inkUng. North. 

(2) The same as Dalkt q. v. 

(3) The distance a person can see. Also called 
a kewny. See Harrison, p. 60 ; Hawkins' 
EngL Dram. iL 270 ; Hall, Henry V. f. 5. 
'* I am within syght, as a shyppe is that cometh 
within the kennyng, je bUtnchiMt* Palsgrave, 
verb. f. 148. See Pr. Parv. p. 272. 

KENSBACK. Perverse. Yorkth. Sometimes, 

conspicuous, evident, clear. 
KENSILL. To beat. North. 
KENSPECKLED. Speckled or marked so as 

to be conspicuous. North. 
KENT. Was so famous a place for robberies in 
Elizabeth's time that the name was given to 
any nest of thieves. 
Some bookes are arrogant and impudent ; 
So are most thieves in Cristendome and Kent. 

Tavlor'e Worke*, 1630, iL IM. 

KENTAL. For quintal, a cwt. (/¥.) 
KENTE. Taught. Chester Plays, i. 32. 
KENTERS. Kentish-men. Heame. 
KENTNG. Recognition. Sevyn Sages, 3235. 
KEO. A jackdaw. Prompt. Parv, 
KEOUT. A mongrel cur. North. 
KEOVERE. To recover ; to obtain. (A.-N.) 
KEP. To reach, or heave. North. 
KEPE. (1) Care ; attention. (A.-S,) Also, to 
take care, to care. 

(2) To meet. Towneley Myst p. 323. 

(3) To leave. Nominale MS. 
KEPPEN. To hoodwink. North. 
KEPPING. Lying in wait. Yorksh 
KEPPT-BALL. The game of hand-balL 
KEPT. (1) Caught North. 

(2) Guarded. See Tyrwhitt, iv. 148. 

(3) Resided ; lived. See Keep. 
KEPTE. Cared for. See Kepe (1). 
KER. Occasion; business. (A.-S,) 
KERCH. A kind of pan. Devon. 
KERCHE. A head-cloth. {A.-N.) '<Upon 

hir bed d,kerehi of Valence," Lydgate's Minor 
Poems, p. 47. 

KERCHEF-OF-PLESAUNCE. An embroi- 
dered cloth presented by a lady to her knight 
to wear for her sake. This he was bound in 
honour to place on his helmet. 

KERCHER. An animal's cauL Devon. 

KERCHERE. A kerch^, q. v. See Cov. Myst. 
p. 54 ; kerchy, ibid. p. 318. " Kerchew, ricula,** 
MS. Amnd. 249, f. 88. 

KERCHUP. The cry of partridges. 

KERE. To recover ; to cure. (A.-S.) 

KERF. (1) An incision. South. It occurs in 
Hampole, cut, carved. 

(2) A layer of hay or turf. Weet. 

(3) A company of panters. Col^* 
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KERL. A bin; A kidney. Wnt. Lhuyd's 

MS. additioiifl to Ray. 
KERLEY.MERLET. A gimcrack. Nwtk, 
KERLOK. The charlock. It is Latinized by 

rt^trtim in MS. Sloane 5, f. 9. 
KERM. To dig, or hoe. Somentt, 
KERN. (1) To torn from blossom to frrnt, 

spoken of yegetables. Wett. "To kerne as 

come," Floiio, p. 217. 

(2) To curdle, or turn sour. Wett, Butter- 
milk is called kern-milk, though perhaps from 
kem, to chum. 

(3) To set com or fruit Dewm. 

(4) To simmer. Somenei. 

KERN-B ABT. An image dressed up with com, 
carried before the reapers to their harvest- 
home supper, or kem-^tgrper. To win the 
kem, to conclude the reaping. 
KERNE. (1) An Irish foot-soldier, of the very 
lowest and poorest rank. Hence the term 
was used as one of contempt. Blount says, 
" we take a iem most commonly for a farmer, 
or countrey-bumkin," and the term occurs in 
that sense in the King and a poore Northeme 
Man, 1640. 

Acquainted with rid& and tkt with poore. 
And kend well every kmnts whoore. 

CaiUtr^fCaiUtrbtiri*, 1008. 

(2) To sow with com. (A.-S,) 

PeneyTe je and heere je my epecho* wher he that 

•rith edial ere al day for to lowe. and ichal he 

XwriM, and piufe hii load. WUkligb, M8»Bodl,Vi' 
KERNED-BEEF. Salted beef. Hantt. 
KERNEL. (1) A grain. Var. dial See Har- 

rison's Descr. of Bntaine, p. 110. A1m>, the 

pip of an apple, orange, &c. 

2) The dug of a heifer. North, 

3) The bundle of fiit before the shoulder ; any 
swelling or knob of flesh. Var. dial 

(4) A battlement. (^.-M) 
The oowntae of CrMyne, with hir dere maydyns, 
Kndiedowne in the k^rnaOM thare thekyng hoTede. 
Jforlf Arthun, M8. Llneote, f. 85. 
The maydene, whitt ale toly'floure, 
Laye in a ktrmlle of a towre. 

M8. UfMtln A. i. 17, f. 107. 
KERNING. Cora-bearing. Kent. 
KEEP. To carp, or scold ; to speak affectedly ; 

to tyrannize. Dewm. 
KERRE. Rock. Oawayne. 
KERRY. (1) A large apron. Weit. 
(2) With great and rapid force. Ywkeh. 
KERRT-MERKY-BUFF. A kind of material of 
which jerkins were formerly sometimes made. 
The phrase seems to ha?e been proyerbial, and 
is often used jocularly. 
KERSE. (1) To coyer a waU with tile or sUte, 

especially the latter. MS. Lansd. 1033. 
2) Boldness; courage. North. 
3} A water-cress. {A.'S.) 

Men witen welle whiche hath the wene. 
And lo to me nis worth a kerte. 

a9W«r» MS. Si>c. Antiq. 134, f. 88. 

(4) A crease in linen, &c. Line. 

KERSEN. To christen. North. See Middleton, 

L 429 ; Beaum. and Flet. iv. 53. Kermuu, 

Christmas, Middleton, t. 139. 
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KERSOUNS. Water-cresses. North. 

KERVE. (1) To curdle. See Cearve. 

(2) To cut ; to carve. {A.-S.) Hence ker^ing^ 
cutting, sharp. 

So couched them after the! ichuld aerve. 
Sum tor to flee, and lum for to wounde and k«rw. 
GtawMT, jr& OmCoA. Ff. 1. 4, f. 89 

KESH. A kex, or hollow stem. North. 
KESUNGS. White buUace. Devon. 
KESU)P. A stomach used for rennet. North. 
KESS. A cap. Devon. 
KESSB. To kiss. {A.-S.) 
KESSON. A Christian. Egwutor. 
KEST. (1) To cut North. It has several of 
the meanings of CSot f , q. y. 

Sore he ipwed, and alle up he k«H 
That he had reoeryd In hit brat. 

Colyn BlMoboT* Tettamtnt. 
So was themayden feyre and tn. 
That alle hyr love oo hym had iir««f«. 

Jf& tf«r<. 9S58, f . n. 
Into the see he hyt ke$U. US. Ibid. f. 188. 
(2) Twist; knot (3) Stratagem. Gawayne. 
KESTER. Christopher. North. 
KESTERN. Cross; contentious. North. 
KESTIN. A kind of plum. Detfon. 
KESTRAN. A worthless fellow. Perhaps from 
kestril, a castrel, q. ▼. 

I totbttd ony kutrmn ou am aw to play boe at my 
buckler. MS. A*hmoU 898, f. 106 

KET. Carrion ; filth. Hence a term of reproach, 

a slut, an untidy person. North. 
KETCH. (1) A tub ; a barrel Weet. 

(2) To consolidate, as melted wax or tallow when 
cooling. Weit. 

(3) To seize, or catch hold of. South. See 
Doctour Doubble Ak, p. 234. 

KETCHER. An animal's cauL Weet. 
KET-CRAW. The canion-crow. North. 
KETB. Bold ; fleroe. {Teut.) 
KETERINS. Irish Scoto; marauders who 

carried off cattle, com, &c. 
KETHE. To make known ? (A.'S.) 
KETLER. Apparently some term of reproach. 

See Middleton, ▼. 543. Perhaps from ket, q. v. 
KETMENT. FUth; rubbish. North. 
KETTE. To cut. Lydgate. 
KETTER. (1) Peevish ; perverse. North. 
(2) To diminish in size. Someraet. 
KETTLE. (1) To tickle. Northumb. 
(2) A kettle-drum^ Hamlet, v. 2. 
KETTLE-CASE. The purple orchis. South. 
KETTLE-HAT. An ancient hat formed of 

leather. See Pr. Parv. p. 273. "Kesteofhis 

ketille-hatte," MS. Morte Arthure, f. 90. 
KETTLE-NET. A kind of net used for taking 

mackerel. South. 
KETTLE-PINS. Skittles ; nine-pins. 
KETTLE-SMOCK. A smock-frock. Somersrt. 
KETTY. Nasty; worthless. North. 
KEVAL. A hurd mineral. Also, a coarse sort 

of spar. Derb. 
KEVECHER. A head-cloth. Ketereheffet, 

Plumpton Correspondence, p. 202. 
KEVEL. (1) A bit for a horse; a gag for the 

mouth. See Perceval, 424, and my note. 
(2) A Urge hammer. North, 
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KBVEKAUNCE. ReooTery. {J.'N.) 

ADd how of thnldome bl no chaunce 
Of hii foot mi|t b« luve ftev«raiifie«. 

CurwMundi,M8. OaU. Trim, OmCoft. f. 61. 

KBVERE.(1) To cover. {ArN.) 
'2) To recover. Chaucer. 

Thefleaehe that fasten yth them amonfe. 
They Irever hy t nevyr more. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. U. 38. f. 6S. 
Whom M thai hltten with ful dent, 
JCfverd he never verrament. 

drthaur and thrttn, p. 3031 

(3) To gain ; to arrive ; to accomplish ; to ob- 
tain ; to bring ; to descend. Gawayne. 

KEVIN. Part of a round of beef. Heref. 

KEVIR. To blabber ; to cry. Line. 

KEVISS. To run up and down; to rollick 
about ; to beat. Une, 

KEWEL. Towalkclumsay. Cumh. 

KEW.KAW. Awry; not right. See Depoa. 
Richard II. p. 24. It is spelt kewwaw in 
Taylor's Workes^foL Lond. 1630, ii. 233. 

KEWS. Irons used for the bottoms of shoes. 
South. 

KEWTING. Kittening. Pdagraoe. 

KEWTYNE. To mew. Pr. Parv. p. 274. 

KEX. A dry hollow stalk of hemlock or similar 
plant. Far, dial Cotgrave has, '' Canon de 
tuU, a kex, or elder sticke." It was some- 
times used as a substitute for a candle. 

KEY. (1) The principal claw in a hawk's foot. 
Bemen. Compare the Gent. Rec. 

(2) Palsgrave has, " key to knytte walles to- 
gayder, clrf.** Compare Prompt. Parv. p. 
269, " key, or knyttynge of g. wallys, or trees 
yn an unstabylle grownde, loramenium." 

(3) The fruit of the ash. Far. diaL Also 
called cata andkeyt. 

KEY-BEER. Superior ale or beer, kept under 
lock and key. Eatt. 

KEY-COLD. As cold as a key. « Key-cold 
ground," Honest Ghost, 1658, p. 29. 

KEYH.WUSS. The left hand. Lane. 

KEYS. To wear the keys, i. e. to have the do- 
mestic management. North, 

KEYSAND. Squeamish ; nice. Cumb. 

KE3TE. Caught. Anturs of Arther, p. 23. 

KI. Quoth. North. 

KI BB AGE. Small refuse ; nff-raff. Eatt. 

KIBBED. Fenced ; hedged. Devon, 

KIBBLE. (1) To bruize or grind coarsely, as 
malt, beans, &c. Salop. Also, to dip stones 
roughly. 

(2) The bucket of a draw-well, or of the shaft 
of a mine. Devon. 

(3) A stick with a curve or knob at the end, 
used for several purposes, but generdly for 
playing the game of nurspell, wluch is some- 
what similar to golf, or trap-ball. The game 
is sometimes called Kibble and Nurspell, or 
Kibble and Brig. 

(A) To walk lamely. Bedt. 
JClBBLE-COBBLE. To crease. Oxon. 
KIBBLING-AXE. An axe used for cutting 
kibbles, or lire-wood. Wett. 
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KIBBO-KIFT. Any proof of great strength OtJL 
muscular power. Cheth. jf 

KIBBY. Sore ; chapped. Devon. 

KIBE. To jeer, or flout. Lane. wfft' 

KIBRICK. Sulphur. See Ashmole's Theat. 
Chem. Brit. 1652, p. 375. 

KICHEL. A small cake. (A.^.) 

KICK. (1) To kick the bueket, to kiek et^, to 
expire. To kick the windy to be hung. " To 
die or kicke up ones heeles,'' Florio, p. 180. 
A kiek tyi, a disturbance. A kiek Hi one^e 
pailop, a strange whim. 

(2) A novelty; a dash; quite the top of the 
fashion. Far. diaL 
3) To sting, as a wasp. Herrf. 
i) To oppose anything. Far. diaL 
5) To stammer. Devonshire Dial. p. 72. 

(6) The herb Pahna Chritti. 

KICKHAMMER. A sUmmerer. Devon, 

KICKING. Smart; showy ; well-dressed. Weat 
In some counties, kieky. 

K1CKISH. IrriUble. North. 

KICKLE. Uncertain ; fickle ; unsteady ; totter- 
ing. Wett. 

KICKS. Breeches. A cant term. 

KICKSEE-WINSEE. A strange term, imply, 
ing restlessness. One of Taylor's pieces, 
Workes, 1630, ii. 33, is entitled, " The Scourge 
of Basenesse, or the old lerry, vrith a new 
kicksey, and a new-cum twang, with the old 
vrinsey.'' As a substantive it may be explained 
an unruly jade, and figuratively, a wife. 
Shakespeare has kicky-wicky in All's Well 
that Ends Well, U. 3. 

KICKSHAW. A dish in French cookery ; ap- 
plied metaphorically to a fantastic coxcomb. 

KID. (1) Made known ; discovered. (A.'S.) 
Thia aelkouth mlthe nouth ben hyd, 
Ful lone it was ful loude kid. Havalok, IflOO. 

(2) A small tub. Suffolk. The term is also ap- 
plied to a pannier or basket. 

(3) A faggot. To bind up faggots. Wett. "Kydde 
a fagotte," Palsgrave. 

(4) The pod of a pea, &c. Dortet. 
KIDCROW. Acalf-crib. Cheth. 
KIDDAW. "In Comwal they call the gml- 

liam a kiddaw," Ray, ed. 1674, p. 61. 
KIDDIER. A huckster. Eatt. 
KIDDLE. (1) A dam or open wear in a river, 
/" with a loop or narrow cut in it, accommo- 
dated for the laying of engines to catch fish. ^ JJp / 
Blount. "^^ 

2^ Saliva; spittle. Wett. 

3 ) To embrace ; to cuddle. Eatt. 

4) To collect gradually into aheap. The farmer 
cdls a heap of dung collected by small quan- 
tities at different times his kiddle-heap. 

(5) Unsettled, generally applied to the weather. 
Kent. 

KIDDLE-KITTLE. To tickle. South. 

KIDDON. A lohi of meat. Devon. 

KIDE. A calf-kide, a place made of boughs in 

the field, or near the cow-house, in which the 

calf is kept when sucking. 
KID.FOX. A young fox. Shak. 
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K IDNBT. ' Dispoflition ; prindplet ; habito ; 

humour. Var, dioL 
kIDS. Kidney potatoes. North, 
KIDWARB. Peas» beans, &c Kent. 
KIE. Cows ; kine. North, 
KIEVBL. A lot, orqoantity. Yorkth. 
KIFFE. Kith; kindred. <<For kiffe nor for 

kin," Tosser, p. xxviL 
KIFT. Awkward ; clumsy. Wett, 
KIHT. Caught; taken away. Jiition, 
KIKB. To kick. {A.^S.) 
KILE. An ulcer ; a sore. In MS. Med. Line, 
f. 283, is a receipt " for kiiea in theeies." 

Mak it righte hate, and bynd it on a dathe, and 
bjrnde it to the tare, and it sal do it away or garre it 
togedir toa iirtl0. MS. Lincoln. MmL L 300. 

Thai fare aa dot a rotyn kll«. 

That rotyi and warliyi iore« 
Ay to hit be brokene oute ; 
And afterward no more. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . ▼. 48, f. 85. 

KILES. Small leathers used to fasten chains. 
A mining term. 

KILK. Charlock. Stu§ex. 

KILL. (1) A kiln. rar. dial 

(2) To kill vp, to kiU the remainder where many 
have been already killed. 

KILLAS. A clay slate. Derh. 

KILL-CLOTH. Some kind of hood. 

KILL-COW. A matter of consequence; a ter- 
rible fellow. North. *< You were the onely 
noted man, th* onely kiU-kow, th' onely ter- 
rible fellow," Cotgrave. 

KILLESSE. In architecture, a gutter, grove, 
or channel A hipped roof is said to be kU- 
leiedt and a dormer window is sometimes 
called a killese window. See Oxf. GL Arch. 

KILLICOUP. A summerset North. 

KILLIMORE. An earthnut. Comw. 

KILLING.THE-CALF. A kind of droU per. 
formance occasionally practised by vagrants 
in the North of England. It is said to be a 
very ancient amusement. 

KILL-PRIEST. Port wine. Far. dial. 

KILLRIDGE. The herb arsesmart. Cotgrave. 

KILPS. Pot.hooks. North. 

KILSON. The keel of a barge. WeMt. 

KILT. (1) SmaU ; lean ; slender. Yorkah. 

(2) To tuck up clothes. North. 

(3) Killed. Var. dial (Spenser.) 
KILTER. To dawdle ; to gossip. Eoit. 
KILTERS. Tools $ instruments ; the component 

parts of a thing. Etser. 

KILVER. The same as Culver, q. v. 

KIMBERLIN. Strangers. Doraet. 

KIME. A siUy fellow. Kermett. 

KIMED. Cross ; ill-tempered ; awry ; cracked, 
or silly. Salop. 

KIM-KAM. Quite wrong ; erroneous. 

KIMNEL. Any kind of tub for household pur- 
poses. See Kembing. 

KIMY. Fusty; mouldy. Lxnc. 

KIN. (1) Kindred. (^.-5.) 

That hire kin be ful wei queme. 

Hav6Uki 

(2) To kindle ; t ) light. St^Jf 



(3) A chap, or chilblain. North, 

KINCH. A smaU quantity. Une. 

KINCHIN-CO. A youth not thoroughly in. 
structed in the art of vagabond knavery. Set 
Dekker's Lanthome and Candle-Light, 1620, 
iig. B. iiL Kinehing'morta, according to 
Dekker, Belman of London, 1608, are " girles 
of ayeare or two old, which the morts (their 
mothers) cary at their backes in their slates ; 
if they have no children of their owne, they 
will steale them from others, and by some 
meane disfigure them, that by their parents 
they shall never be knowne." 

KIND. (1) A cricket. Someraet. 

l2) Intimate. Not kmij unfriendly. North. 

(3) Nature ; natural disposition. Kindly , natu- 
rally. Var. dial A very common archaism. 

He that made kynde may fulfiUe 
A5eyn kyndt what ii Hii wlUe. 

Curmr Mundt, CbU. Trin. Cbntab. f. 08. 

(4) Thriving ; prosperous. Weat. 

(5) Soft; tender. North. 

(6) Kindred. Sir Tristrem, p. 145. 

Thys yi the fynt that y fynde, 
Unbuzumneiae ajens thy kifnde. 

MS. Hart, mi, f . 80. 

KINDA. Look yonder. Si^folk. 

KINDER. Rather. Var. dial 

KIND-HART. A jocular tenn for a tooth- 
drawer. It seems there was an itinerant 
dentist of this name, or, perhaps, nickname, 
in Elizabeth's time. He is mentioned in 
Rowlands' Letting of Humours Blood in the 
Head Vaine, 1600. 

KINDLE. To bring forth young, a tern gene- 
rally applied to rabbits. North, Bemera 
calls a litter of cats a kindle. 

KINDLESS. UnnaturaL Shah. 

KINDLY. (1) HeartQy ; welL Far. dioL 

(2) Natural ; native. Ij4.-S.) 

Uche kyng ihulde make him boun 
To com to her k^ndelp toun. 
Curaor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cat&tab. f. 70- 

KIND-0. In a manner ; as it were. Eaat, 

KINE. (1) A small chink or opening of any 
kind. North, 

(2) A weasel Suaaex. 

KINER. A child's clout. Suffolk. 

KINES. Kind. (A.-S.) 

KING. Friday is sometimes called the king of 
the week. Devon. 

KING-ARTHUR. A game used at sea, when 
near the line, or in a hot latitude, it is per- 
formed thus : — A man, who is to represent 
King Arthur, ridiculously dressed, having a 
large wig made out of oakum, or some old 
swabs, is seated on the side, or over a large 
vessel of water. Every person in his turn is 
to be ceremoniously introduced to him, and 
to pour a bucket of water over him, crying, 
HaU, King Arthur ! If, during this ceremony, 
the person introduced laughs or smiles, to 
which his majesty endeavours to excite him 
by all sorts of ridiculous gesticulations, he 
changes place with him, and then becomes 
King Arthur, till relieved by some brother tar. 
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who has as little command over his muscles 
as himself. 

KING-BY-YOUR-LEAVE. "A playe that 
children have, where one sytting blyndefolde 
in the midle, bydeth so tyll the rest have 
hydden themselves, and then he going to seeke 
them, if any get his place in the mesne space, 
that same is kynge in his ronme," Huloet, 
1572. This game is mentioned in Florio, pp. 
3. 480; NomencUtor, p. 298. 

KINGEUX. The herb crowfoot. 

KING-GAME. The pageant of the three kings 
of Cologne. Aores. 

KING-GUTTER. A main-drain. Devon. 

KING-HARRY. King Harry Redcap is the gold- 
finch, and King Harry Blackap is the blackcap. 
King- Harry cut, a slash over the face. 

KING'S-CLOVER. Themelilot. It is likewise 
called the kin^t ertntm, 

KING'S-CUSHION. A temporary seat made 
by two boys crossing their hands. Norlh. 

KING'S-PICTURE. Money. North, 

KINIFE. A knife. Somertet, 

KINK. (1) To twist ; to entangle. Also, a twist 
in a rope. North, 

(2) To revive ; to recover. Etut, 

(3) To Uugh loudly. North, "With evcr- 
kincking vain," Optick Glasse of Humors, 
1639, p. 156. ** To lose breath in coughing," 
Tim Bobbin. " I highe that I kynke," Towne- 
ley Mysteries, p. 309. 

KINKER. An icicle. Dorset, 

KINK-HAUST. The chincough. North, 

KINKLINGS. Periwinkles. Dorset, 

KINREDE. Kindred. {A.-S,) 

KINSE. Kind; sort. Yorkth, 

KIN SING. Some operation for the cure of a 

mad dog. HalL 
KINSMAN. A cousin-german. Norf, A 

nephew, in Suffolk. 

CIP. The hide of a young or small beast. 

^ Var, dial, " Kyppe of lambe, a furre," Pals- 

I ' ^ grave. Kip'leather, the tanned hide of a kip. 

KIPE. (1) Wrong. Lane, 

(2) An osier-basket, broader at top than at 

bottom, left open at each end, used in Oxford- 
shire, principally for catching pike. 
KIPLIN. The more perishable parts of the 

cod-fish, cured separately from the body. 

East. 
KIPPE. To take up hastily. ** Thus y kippe 

ant cacche," Wright's Political Songs, p. 152. 
KIPPER. (1) Amorous. Lane, Also, lively, 

nimble, giay, light-footed. 
(2) A term applied to salmon after their spawning. 

North, Hence, kippered salmon. 
KIPPER-NUT. An earth-nut. "Th' earth 

nut, kipper nut, earth chestnut," Cotgrave. 
KIP-TREE. The horizontal roller of a draw- 

weU. Dean Milles' MS. Glossary. 
KIRCHER. The midriff. Somerset, 
KIRK. A church. North, Hence kh-Jt-garthf 

a church-yard ; iirk'mastfr, a churchwarden ; 

kirk-mass, a fair. 




Kynge Roberd wakenyd, tkat wu In the kjftke, 
Hys men he tho5t woo far to wyrke. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. SB, f. 940 
KIRKED. Turning upwards. Skinner. 
KIRNE. A chum. North, 
KIROCKS. The same as Kaims, q. v. 
KIRSOME. Christian. Nares. 
KIRTLE. A tunic, gown, or jacket. (^^.-5.) 
The form of the kirtle underwent various 
alterations at different times. Palsgrave trans- 
lates it by corpset. It was worn by both 
sexes. The woman's kirtle of the fourteenth 
century was a close-fitting dress described in 
Strutt, iL 238 ; and the kirtle is mentioned in 
Launfal (233) as being laced tightly to the 
body. It seems to have been a mark of servi- 
tude or disgrace to appear in a kirtle only. 
The term is still retained in the provinces in 
the sense of an outer petticoat When a long 
kirtle is spoken of, or when it is implied that 
the kirtle is long, it must be understood as 
having a kind of train or petticoat attached to 
it ; anda half-kirtle is either part of this joint 
article of dress. See Gifford's Ben Jonson, 
ii. 260. The upper-kiitle was a garment worn 
over a kirtle. 
KIRTYNE. A kind of sauce in ancient cookery. 

See the Ord. and Reg. p. 460. 
KIRVE. To cut coal away at the bottom. A 

mining term. 
KISK. The same as Kex, q. v. Hence kisiy, 

dry, juiceless, husky. 
KISS. Kiss me at the garden gate, the garden 
pansy. Kiss me ere I rise, ibid. To kiss the 
har^sfootp to kiss the post, to be too late for 
any thing. To kiss the master, a term at 
bowls meaning to hit the jack. 
KISSES. Small sugar-plums. Tor. diai. 
KISSING-BUNCH. A garment of evergreens 
ornamented with ribands and oranges, sub- 
stituted for mistletoe at Christmas, when the 
latter is not to be obtained. 
KISSING-COMFITS. Sugar-plums perfianed, 

for sweetening the breath. 
KISSING-CRUST. That purt where the loaves 

have stuck together in baking. Var, dial, 
KIST. (1) A chest. North. 

A kiat ther wo« in that place. 
That men put In ther offrande. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. r 48,f.80 

(2) To cast. Somerset. 
The grave-lid awey the! kiit. 
And Jhetui loked faito the chest. 

Curtur Mundi, MS. CoU, Trin. Oantab, f. 89. 

(3) Kissed. In the first line it is of course used 
in the first sense. 

Fy on the baggli In the kiste, 
I badde l-no«re, yf I hire kitts. 

Couw, M8. Soe. AnHq, 134, f. li». 

KISTING. A funeral. North. 
KISTRESS. A kestrel hawk. Slome. 
KIT. (1) A smear, or dab. Corme, 

2) Cut off. Batman uppon Bartholome, 1582. 

3) A wooden vessel. North, 

4) Brood ; family ; quantity. Far, dial, 

5) Working implements, 
box containing them. 
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(^) An outhouse for cattle. Wni, 

(7) A straw or msh basket for herrings or sprats. 
Boat. Also used for any kind of basket. 

(%) A kind of fiddle. <* Fidlers kit/* Florio, p. 433. 

(9) A country clown. line. 

KIT-CAT. A game played by boys in the East 
of England easier to play than to describe. 
Three small holes are made in the ground tri- 
angularly, about twenty feet apart to mark 
the position ot as many boys, each of whom 
holds a small stick shout two feet long. Three 
other hoys of the adverse side pitch succes- 
dTely a piece of stick, a little bigger than one's 
thumb, csUed ca/, to be struck by those 
holding the sticks. On its being struck, the 
boys run from hole to hole, dipping the end 
of their sticks in as they pass, and counting 
one, two, three, &c. as they do so, up to thirty- 
one, wfaich is game, or the greater number of 
holes gained in the innings may indicate the 
winners as in cricket. 

Then In hit hand h« takes ■ thick bat. 
With which he lu'd to play at kU-eat, 

Cation'* Works, 17S4, p. 88. 

KIT-CAT-CANNIO. A sedentary game, pUyed 
by two, with slate and pencil, and decided by 
the position of certain marks. 

KIT-CAT-ROLL. A kind of roUer not cylindri- 
csl, but somewhat in the form of a double cone 
meeting in the middle. East. 

KITCHEN. (1) AUsorU of eatables, bread only 
excepted. North, Kitchen-phjrsic, substantial 
good fitfe. Kftehet^t^t refuse fat or meat 
from the kitchen. See the Bride, 1640, sig. 
C. iii, and Cotgrave. 

(2^ To be careful, or thrifty. Lme. 

(3iA tea-urn; a large kettle. North, 

KrrCHEN-BALL. A woodlouse. North, 

KITCHINES^-BREAD. Thin soft oat cakes 
made of thin batter. Lane, 

KITE. (1) The belly. Northumb. 

(2) To strike, beat, or cut. Gloue. 

(3) A sharper. An old cant term. 

(4) To keep ; to preserve. Somertet. 
TELLING. A kitten. " C<i/a/i», a kytylyng," 
Nominale MS. KitOng, Hollyband's Diction- 
arie, 4to. Loud. 1593. 

KITELLYNGE. TickUng. (A,^S.) 

That oowe er deceyved thutgh quayntea of the 
derel, and kUeU^ngo of thaire fleashe. 

M8. Coil. Bum, 10, f. A, 
KITH. (1^ Kindred ; acquaintance. North, 

(2) Knowledge. JTyM, Perceval, 1281. 

(3) Country ; region. {A.^S,) 

KITHE. To show, or make known. {A,-S,) 
Hence, to exhibit in fighting, &c 
What did jein that place 
Swylk maystrif to k^the. 

MS. UnrolH A. 1. 17. f. 131. 
Theiothe y wylle the k^ho, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 88. f. 86. 
For at the Juatyng wolde y bene, 
To k^tho me with the kayghtyi kene. 

MS, IbU. f. 78. 

KITING. A worthless fellow. North, 

KIT-KARL. Careless. St^olk, 

KIT 'KEYS. Ash-keys. BuUokar, 1656. 



KIT-OP-THE-CANDLESTICK. ATulgarname 
for the ignis fiituus, mentioned in Aubrey's 
Wilts, Royal Soc. MS. p. 39. See also R. 
Soot's DiscoYerie of Witchcraft, J 584, as 
q[uoted in Ritson's Essay on Fkiiies, p. 45. 

KITONE. A kitten. {A,-N,) 

KIT-PACKS. A kind of buskins. We$t, Spelt 
kittibats by Palmer, p. 59. Dean Milles gives 
the follovring enigma : — ** Kitteback has what 
everything has, and everything ho what 
kitteback has," MS. Glossary, p. 160. 

KIT? AT. The old dogged grease m the stocks 
of wheels. Vonet, 

KIT-POLE. A wheel placed horizontally on an 
upright piece of wood, on which horse-flesh 
is k^ for hounds. Suffolk, 

KITTEDEN. Cut. (^.-5.) 

KITTLE. (1) To tickle. North, Hence, ticklish, 
hard, difficult, uncertain, skittish. 

(2) To kitten, as cats, f^ar, dial " CaUer, to 
Idttie, as a cat," Cotgrave. 

(3) A pretty kittle qffieh, a Tery bad business, 
generally meant jocularly. Kittte-huay, of- 
ficious about trifles. Kittle the chump$, to 
stir the fire. Kittle of hand, free of hand, apt 
to strike. Kittle-pitchering, a jocular method 
of efifectually interrupting a troublesome teller 
of long stories by ft^uent questions. 

KITTLE-REAP. Old, young, or unskilful hands, 
unable to assist in the harvest on equal tenns 
with first-rate workmen, but who help them 
and do other work at that busy time at higher 
wages than usuaL S^folk, 
KITTLE-SMOCK. Asmock^ock. Weet, 
KITTY. (1) A kit, or company. Weet, 

(2) The house of correction. Newe, 

(3) The bundle of straw by which mines are 
blasted. North, 

KITTY-COOT. The water-rail. Weet. 
KITTY-KYLOB. A kitten. Wore, 
KITTY-WITCH. A kind of smaU crab^ a 

species of sea-fowl ; a female spectre. Eaet, 
KITTY-WREN. The common wren. Var.dioL 
KITY. To lade out water. Bedt. 
KIVE. (1) Quoth. North, SeeJTt. 
(2) The same a* Keeve, q. t. 
KIVSR. (1) A cover. Var, dial 
(2) A kind of shallow tub. Sustex, 
KIWING. Carving. Havdok, 1736. 
KIX. (1) The same as KeXf q. v. 
(2) A bullace or vrild plum. South, 
KIZBNED. Parched; husky; dry. North, 

Also pronounced kiizard, 
KLEG. A tA\L,gadu9 barbatve, 
KLEMEYN. A claim. See Manners and 

Household Expences of England, p. 171. 
KLEPE. To clip, or embrace. (A.-S.) 
Howe klepet iche the dede cone, alhM I 

MS, Cantab, Ff. i.6, f. AS. 

KLEVYS. Rocks ; diflTs. {A,-S,) 
Here es a kayghte in theia ktoogt encleialde with hillet. 
That I have cowayte to knawfe, hecaoae of hb wordca., 

MortoAHhmre, MS. Unroln, t,79. 

KLICK. (1) A nail, peg, or knob, for hanging 

articles upon. North, 
(2) To catch ; to hold ; to sdze. Var. diaL 
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KLICK.HOOKS. Large hooks used for catching 

salmon by day-light. North. 
KLIKET. A fox. The following lines describe 
the properties of a good horse. 
Heded of an ox, 
Tayled ■• fox, 
Comly M a kyng, 
Nekkyd m a dukyof , 
Monthyd ■• a kiiktt, 
Wittedatawodkok, 
Wylled as a wedercoke. 

Ma, CM. Calba E. !x. f. 110. 
KLITE. To take, or pull up. North, 
KLOTE. The same as Clote, q. ▼. 

Take the rote of the klote, asd itampe it, and 
tnnie it on whyte wyne or ale, and drynk at teve 
hoot and at morow kolde. MS, Med, Ree xv. Cent 
KLUCKS. Claws; clutches. North, 
KLUTSEN. To shake. North, 
KLYNTES. Chasms; crevices. West. 
So on rocket and kiimtM thay runneand dryre. 
That all brekee in pedes and lodenly doith ry ve. 

KNAA. To know. North, 

KNAB. To snatch. To knob the mat, to jret 
the worst of a bargain. South, 

KNABBLER. A person who talks much to 
little purpose. SusMex, 

KNACK. (1> To gnash the teeth ; to snap; to 
strike; to crack nuts; to clash; to nick; to 
speak affectedly. Nwrth, Knack-and-ratUe, 
a noisy and rapid mode of dancing. 

(2) A trick ; a dexterous exploit. Hence, a joke, 
a pretty trifle. » J » 

(3) A kind of figure made of a small quantity of 
com at the end of the harvest, and carried in 
the harvest-home procession. Devon, 

KNACKER. (1) A collar and harness-maker, 
chiefly employed by farmers. Eaat, Knack- 
er's-brandy, a sound beating. 

(2) A collier's horse. Glouc. 

KNACKERS. Two pieces of wood struck by 
moving the hand. A boy's plaything. 

KNACK-HARDY. Fool-hardy. Soniraet, 

I^2^n^;^^SP-®*^«'-*«88«d,q.v. Var,dud, 

KNACKS. The game of nine-holes. 

KNACKY. Ingenious ; handy. Far, dial. 

KNAD. A knife. Cov. Myst. p. 384. 

KNAG. (1) To gnaw. Line, 

(2) The rugged top of a hill. North. 

(3) A wooden peg for clothes. Devon, The 
term occurs in a similar sense in Le Bone 
Florence of Rome, 1795, and in Syr Gowghter, 
194. Knaged, nailed, riveted. 

(4) The antler of a deer. 
KNAGGY. Ill-tempered. Var. dial 
KNAMANDEMENT. Commandment. Itoc- 

curs in Gascoigne's Supposes, 1566. 
KNANG. Grumbling; discontent. North. 
KNAP. (1) The top of a hill. Ncfrth. "A 

hiUocke, or knap of a hill," Cotgrave. 

(2) To strike. Also, a blow. « Knap boy on 
the thumbs," Tusser, p. 261. 

(3) To talk short North. 

(4) The bud of a flower. South. 
(5)Tobre8koffshort; tosnap. Voriih. 
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Knap the thread, and thou art free, 
But'tUotherwlMwIthme. Hertic**, PTor*,, 1.179. 
KNAPE. A lad; a page. (^.-A) 
Ae right now a lltel knape 
To Bedlngham eom with rape. 

Arthtmr and KerHn, p. 989. 
So feUe It that thii cherllKrhe knap0 
Bath lad this mayden where he wolde. 
^^r . ^ ^'''•*^* ^*- Soe.Jniiq, 134, f. S38. 

5S^o«™^^^- Knock-knees. SuJhUk. 
KNAPP. To browze. Said of deer. 

KNAPPISH. Cross ; peevish. « Aiiwerinir 
your snappish quid with a knappish guoS' 
Stamhurst's Desc. of Ireland, p. 35. 
H^??^^- To bite, or nibble. North. 
vvA A dwarfish feUow. North, 

rrS.5H' Strong; hearty. Someraet, 
I^2^SS5- ^^^>^rchff, Qaioayne. 
KNARRY. Knotty. Chaucer. 
KNAST. The snuflT of a candle. 
KNATCH. To strike, or knock. Lme 
KNApER. To nibble. MetaphoricaUy. to 

find fault with trifles. North. 
KNATTLE. The same as Knatter, q. v. 
KNAVATE. A knave. Skelton. 
KNAVE. A lad ; a servant. (^.-5.) 
We ne have to hete, ne we ne have 
Herinne neyther knith ne Amaoe. Havulok ASk 
KNAVE-CHILD. A boy. (^.-5.) 
In holy churche, as clerkec lynde. 
On hU douftur, agayne kynde, 
Ther he gate a knav«.chUd«. 

MS. Cantat. Ff. t. 48, f.4S. 

v5aw»^^J?- P^'^^ing. Arch. x«. 355, 1.191. 

Jil^\ ^^ y^"""^' . ^^'^'*' See Havelok, 

2785 ; Kyng Ahsaunder, 724. In some coun- 

tnes we have inawed, knew. 
KNE. Degree. Heame, 
KNEDDE. Kneaded. (j4..S.) 
KNEE. A bent piece of wood. A term used 

by carpenters. North, 
KNEE-HAPSED. Said of wheat, when laid by 

wind and entangled. South, 

KNEE-KNAPT. Knock-kneed. Devon. 
KNEELER. Explained by Holmes, " Stones 

that stand upright, that makes a square out- 

ward above, and inward below." 
KNEEN. Knees. (ji,.S.) 
KNEESTEAD. The place of the knee. Line. 
KNEESTRADS. Pieces of leather fastened to 

the knees to protect them from the ladder, 

worn by thatchers. Devon. 
KNEP. To bite gently. North. 
KNEPPARS. Wooden tongs used for pulline 

up weeds in com. Yorkeh. 
KNET. Knit; tied. Weber. 

SS5IF^^ A string, or cord. South. 

KNEW. A knee. (^.-5.) 

And iche began mercy to crye. 
Upon hire bare knna, and leyde. 
And to hire fadlr thui iche teyde. 

KNIBBERS. Young deer when they first be- 
gm to have horns ; prickers. 

32 
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KNICK-A-KNACKS. Same as Knacirera, q. v. 

KNIFE. Appears sometimes to be used bv old 
writers for a sword or dagger. 

KNIFE-GATY. Hospitable. Line. 

KNIFE-PLAYING. Tossing up knives and 
catching them, a sport practised by the an- 
cient jogelours. See Weber, iii. 297. 

KNIFLE. To steal; to pilfer. North, 

KNIGHT. A servant. Generally, a servant in 
war, a ^Idier ; a knight. {A.-S.) 

KMGHTIIODE. Valour. Chaucer. 

KNIGHTLE. Active; skilful. A^or/*. 

K NIGHT-GF-THE-POST. A hired witness ; a 
person hired to give false bail in case of arrest. 
Hence generally, a cheat or sharper ; a robber. 
On thif account, all those whoae fortune'! croat, 
And wanteftates, may tuni knight* of the pott 



KNOCK-KNOBBLER. The name of the person 
who perambulates the church during divine 
service to keep order. North. 

KNOCKLEDEBOINARD. A term of reproach ; 
a hard-working clown. Pakgrave. 

KNOCK-SALT. A stupid lout. Sufolk. 

KNOCKSTONE. A stone used for breaking 
ore upon. A mining term. 

KNODDEN. Kneaded. North. 

KNOGS. (1) Ninepins. Yorksh. 

(2) The coarse part of hemp. Wett. 

KNOKLED. With craggy projections. 

KNOLL. (1) To toll the bell. Still a common 
word in the provinces. 

(2) A little round hill. Kent. It occurs in MS. 
Egerton 614, xiii. Cent. 
««.^«., u, .«. p«,*. ^(3) A turnip. Kent. (Kennett, p. 54.) P 
FMehei'* Poenu, p. 258 J fKNOP. ( 1 ) A large tub. Cumb. /; 



KNIP. To pinch ; to bite. North. 

KNIPPERDOLLINGS. A sort of heretics, 
followers of one Knipperdoling, who lived in 
Germany about the time of the Reformation. 
Blount's Glossographia, 1681, p. 359. 

KNIT. (1) To knit one up, to reprove him. To 
knit up a matter, to finish it. See Holinshed, 
Hist. England, i. 65. To knit up a man, to 
confine him. The phrase occurs in Palsgrave. 

(2) Joined ; bound ; agreed. {A.-S.) 

(3) To unite ; to hang together. fFeit. Also, 
to set, as fruit blossoms. 

KNIT-BACK. The herb comfrey. 
KNITCH. A bundle. Somerset, 
K MTS. Small particles of lead ore. 
KNITSTER. A female who knits. Detfon. 
KNITTING-CUP. A cup of wine handed round 

immediately after the marriage ceremony to 

those who assisted in it. 
KNITTING-PINS. Knitting-needles. East. 
KNITTLE. A string fastened to the mouth of 

a sack to tie it with. Sutsex. 
KNOB. A round tumour. South. 
KNOBBED-STICK. A walking-stick, with a 

knob at the end. Var. dial. 
KNOBBER. The hart in its second year. See 

further in v. Hunting. Spelt knobler in Gent. 

Rec. ii. 75. 
KNOBBLE. To hammer feebly. West. 
KNOBBLE-TREE. Tliehead. Suffolk. 
KNOBBLY. (1) Full of knots or lumps. Var. dial, 
(2) Stylish. Somerset. 
KNOBLOCKS. Small round coals. Lane, 
KNOBS. To make no knobs of a thing, i. e. to 

make no difficulty about it. 
KNOCK. (1) To move about briskly. East. 
(2) To knock a man over, to knock him down. 

Knock back ore, ore mixed with a coarse sort 

of spar. Knocked up, worn out with fatigue. 

Knock me down, strong ale. To knock at end, 

to persevere. 
KNOCKING. The cry of hare-hounds. 
KN0CK1NG-MELL. A large wooden hammer 

used for bruising barley. Knocking- trough, a 

kind of mortar in which that operation was 

performed. 
KNOCKINGS. Native lead ore. Derb. 
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(2) The bud of a plant. (A.-S.) 
knop," Du Bartas, p. 370. 

Tak« half a pound of rede roses flourea that be 
gaderyd erly whyle the dewe lastyt, and tien fulle 
aprad, and puUe of the knopp^», and clippe hem with 
a peyre sheryi. MS. Med, Rec. xr. Cent. 

(3) A knob, or handle ; the woollen tuft on the 
top of a cap. 

(4) The knee-cap. NominaleMS. 

(5) A button. Rom. of the Rose, 1080. 
KNOPPED. A term applied to clothes when 

partially dried. JJnc. 
KNOPPEDE. (1) Buttoned ; fastened. (A.-S,) 
(2) Full of knops, or knobs. (A.-S.) 
KNOPPIT. A small lump. East. 
KNOR. A dwarfish fellow. North. 
KNORNED. Rugged. Gawayne. 
KNORRISH. Knottish ; full of knots. 
KNOT. (1) A rocky summit. North. 

(2) A boss, a bunch of flowers, &c. An archftec- 
tural ornament. Oxf. Gl. Arch. p. 221. 

(3) To seek a knot in a rush, to look for a needle 
in a bottle of hay. See Elyot, in v. Scirpus. 

(4) A puzzle. Var. diaL 

(5) A parterre, or garden plat. West, 

(6) The key or boss of a vault. It means some- 
times a finial. 

^KNOTCHEL. To cry a woman knotchel is when 
^ a man gives public notice he will not pay his 
V*; wife's debts. Lane, 
KNOTLINS. Chitterlins. Somerset. 
KNOTSTRINGS. Laces. Devon, 
KNOTTE. A bird, the Cinclus BeUonii of Ray. 
See the Archaeologia, xiii. 341. Blount calls 
it a " delicious sort of small fowl," and says 
its name is derived from Canute, or Knout, 
who was said to have been very fond of it. 
KNOTTILLES. Knoba. Somerset. 

He hade a heved lyke a buUe, and knatHite* in hk 
frount, aa thay had bene the bygynnyng of homes. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 1. 

JfKNOTTINGS. Light com. Chesh. 
'^KNOTTLED. Stunted in growth. South. 
KNOTTY-TOMMY. Oatmeal eaten with boiled 

milk poured over it. North. 
KNOULECHE. To acknowledge. (^.-5.) 
KNOUT. King Canute. C^.-'^) Knoude,Q\\x^ 
nicon Vilodunense, ed. Black, p. 92. 
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KNOW. (1) Fatno. StUl in use. 
(2) Knowledge. AIbo, to acquire knowledge. 
KNOWLECHING. Knowledge. (yf.-5.) 
Of huT for to have ■ lyghte. 
Of huT to have knotolechpng. 

MS. Caniab, Pf. il. S8, f. HO. 
O sothfist Lorde, that ha«te the knoufleeh/fngn 
Of every thyngCf thorowe thy grete inyght. 

l4fdgat«t MS. Ashmole 30, f. 46. 

KNOWLEDGE. Took hit knowiedgeMeyf him. 

See Sir Perceyal, 1052. 
KNOWN. Knew. Var. dial 
KNOW-NOTHING. Very ignorant. E(ut. 
KNOWTH. To know ; to acknowledge. 
KNOWYNG. Acquaintance. (^.-&) 
Tliai ar aperte of my knowyngt 
Thel shalle speke for the to the kyng. 

MS Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 53. 

KNUBBLE. (1) A tmallknob. Suffolk. 
(2) To handle clumsily. Eagt. 
KNUBLINGS. Small round coals, ff^orc. 
KNUCHER. To giggle ; to chatter. Surrey. 
KNUCKER. To neigh. Kent and Sussex. 
KNUCKLE-DOWN. A phrase at marbles, or- 
dering an antagonist to shoot with his hand on 
the ground. Far. dial. Knuckle-to, to yield 
or submit. Also, to adhere firmly. 
KNUCKLES. The bands of a book. 
KNUR. (1) A round hard piece of wood used in 

the game of knurspell. North, 
(2) A knot. Var. dial. " A bounche or knur 

in a tree," Elyot, in v. Bruscum^ ed. 1559. 
KNURL. A dwarf. Northumb. 
KNUTTE. (1) Knights. (2) Knit ; tied. Weber. 
KNTCCHIS. Bundles ; sheaves. Baber. 
KNYLED. Knelt. Percy's ReUques, p. 4. 
KNYLLE. ToknolL North, 
To wakyne Mildore the bryght. 
With beUet for to kn^Ue. MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. l» 
KOCAY. A Jakes. Prompt. Parv. 
KOCOK. A cuckoo. Arch. xxx. 409. It occurs 

in Nominale MS. spelt kokoke. 
KOD. Quoth. Robin Hood, i. 92. 
KOF. The same as Cqf, q. v. It means keen, 
eager, in R. de Brunne, p. 66. 

Allaf ! queth Beves, whan he doun cam. 
Whilom ichaddean eridam. 
And an hon godeand snel. 
That men clepede Arondel ; 
Now ich wolde geve hit kof 
For a schi ver of a lof. Bevet e/ HanUwtn, p. 71 • 
KOISTER. lU-tempered. North. 
KOK. A cook. Havelok, 903. 
KOKWOLD. A cuckold. 

And, as I rede in ftory. 
He was kokwold sykerly, 
Forsothe it is no lesyng. MS. Mhmole 61, f. BO. 
KOLING. The crab-apple. Salop. 
KOMBIDE. Combed. " Crispid and kombide," 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 64. 
KONE. To know. (J.-S.) 

Thys entample were gode to k&ne, 
Bothe to the fadyr and eke to the sone. 

MS. HarU 1701, f. 8. 

KONNE. Boldly? (J.-S.) 

And alle in fere sey konn« 

That Degary the pryce hath wonne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 847. 




KONSYONIS. Conscience. Lydgate. 

KONY. Canny; fine. North. 

KONYNGESTE. Most learned, or clever. 
The konjfnguMte cardynalle that to the courte lengede 
Knelis to the conquerour, and karpes thire wordcs. 

Morte Jrthuret MS. Uneoln, f 87. 

KOO. A jackdaw. Palsgrave. 
KOOLESTOCKE. The colewort. OrtusVoc. 
KOPPED. Proud ; insulting. North. 
KORBEAU. The miller's thumb. Keni. 
KOREN. Com. Havelok, 1879. 
KORWE. Sharp. Nominale MS. 
KOSTANT. Coustantine. W. Werw.^.h2. 
KOTE. A tunic or coat. {A.-S.) 

He dede to make yn the somers tyde 
A kot9 peroed queyntly with prydo. 

K5.ifaW.1701, f.83. 
KOTTE. Caught; catched. Heame. 
KOTTEDE. Cut. Lydgate. 

The kottede here forers of ermln. 
The yonge children wende therin. 

Beve* of Hamtoun, p. 138 
KOUP. To bark, or yelp. Salop. 
KOUS. The same as Kex, q. v. Lane. 
KOUSLOPPES. Cowslips. Arch. xxx. 409. 
KOUTH. Kindred ; acquaintance. (A.-S.) 
To mi neghbun iwlthe roa, 
Radnes to mi kouth als-swa. 

M8. Cott. Vetpoi. D. vif. f. 19. 

KOVE. ^-*o»tf, suddenly. {A.^S.) 
KOWEYNTE. Quaint ; cunning. 
KOWKE. A cook. Reliq. Antiq. i. 82. 
KOWPE. The same as Chop, q. v. 
KOYCHES.^ The Cambridge MS. reads Mm>m 

Fifteen ko^ches com in a stounde 

Al slap, and gaf thay me thys woundet 

I mun dye tharof, wol I wate, 

Swa icham in ivel state : 

Of myself ne nys me noht. 

On my lemman es al my thoht. 

Ouy of Wannick, MiddlehiO MS. 

KRAFTY. Skilfully made. '< Fowre crosselettes 
krafty," MS. Morte Arthure, f. 88. 

KRAIM. A booth at a fair. North. 

KRAKE. To crack i to break. (^.-5.) 

with corowns of clere golde that krakode in sondire. 

Morto Arthure, MS. Uneoln, f . 87. 

KREEKARS. See Crakers; HaU, Henry VIIL 

f. 119 ; Baker's Chronicle, ed. 1696, p. 272. 
KREEL. A worsted ball, the worsted being 

generally of dififerent colours. North. 
KRESS-HAWK. A hawk. Cormw. 
KRESTE. A crest. Nominale MS. 
A krtate he beryth in blewe, 
Syr Bamarde then hym knewe. 

MS, Caniab. Ff. il. 88, f. 80. 

KREWBLLB. Stem ; severe. 
With krewelie eontenance thane the kyng karpis theii 

wordes, 
I praye the kare noghte, lyr knyghte, ne caste you no 
dredis. Morte Jrthure, MS. Uncoln, f. 86. 

KRIB. A hundred square feet of cut glasa. 

Holme's Academic of Arms, 1688. 
KRIKE. A creek. Havelok, 708. 
KRINK. A bend, or twist. East. 
KROCES. Crosses. Heame. 
KROUCHEN. Perched. North. 
KRYE. To cry ; to shout. 
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With Knyghttly eootenaaoee tir Clcgiibymtelfene 
J&y«t to the eompanytg and cftipes thee* wordei. 
Jforf* Arth»$re, US. Lbuoln, f. 70 

KRTVE. The grave. Ltngtoft, p.91. 

KU. A cow. (^.-5.) 

KUCKUC. A cuckoo. See Mr. Wright't col- 

lection of Latin Stories, p. 74. 
KUDDB. Showed. (^..&) 

I-hered be oure Lord Crht 
That here kudda hli myjt. 

MS. CM. 2V<fi.Q«Dfi. S7> 
KUKE. A cook. NominaleMS. 
KULLACK. An onion. Dewm, 
KULN. AwindmilL North. 
KULPT. Thick-set ; stout. Suffolk. 
KUNDERE. Nearer of kin. (/f..&) 
KUNOBR. A conger. Reliq. Antiq.ii.l74. 
KUNTETNBD. Sat ; held himself. W.Werw. 
KUNTIPUT. A clown. Somertei. 
KUNY. Coin. Prompt. Parv. 
KUSSYNYS. Cushions. 

Thete fresh ladyet and thcee lordct ben aette 
On kuuifnif9 of ailk togedir to and to. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. i. 6. f. 142. 

KUTHTHBS. Manners ; habits. {A..S.) 
KUTTE. To cut. {J.-S.) 
KUTTER. A swaggerer ; a bully. Kutting^iht 
acQective, is also found in the same MS. 
I MtTe the miller as thereat, 

And all that brage and fwaahe ; 
The kuttlnge kuttert of Queen-hyve. 

And all that revelli daahe. MS.AahmoU 906. 

KTBTTB. A cubit. Pronqtt. Part. 
KYDE. Famous ; renowned. (j4.'S,) 

Thane aftyre at Carlelele a Crlitynmeie he haldec, 
Thli like kifdt conquerour, and helde hym for lorde. 
Morte Arthurt, MS. Lincoln, t. &3. 

K YDEL. A dam in a river for taking fish. See 
I SUtute 2 Henry VI. c. 15, quoted in Chitty's 
Treatise on the Game Laws, 1812, i. 373. 
Pishe* love soote imell ; alio it ii trewe 
i Thel love not old Iryd^e* sa the! doe the new. 

AOumoUt Th«ai, Cham. Brit. 1858, p. 71. 
KYE. (1) She. hearw. 
(2) To cry. Middleton, ii. 485. 
KY6HT. Caught. HarUhorne, p. 122. 
KYISH. Dirty. Si^olk. 



KYKE. To look steadfitttly. (^.^) 
KYKNYTES. Knights. Coy. Myst. p. 180. 
KYLE. A cock of hay. North. 
KYLOE!^. Small Highland cattle. North. 
KYMENT. Stupid. Herrf. 
KYNDE. Begotten. {j4.~S.) 
KYNDONE. A kingdom. (A..S.) 
That my fadret dere chyldren bene 
Into hyi blya and k^ndotw withe me. 

MS.HdH.2an,t.1t 
KYNE. Kin; kindred. {A.^.) 

Now hafe I taulde the the Ayne that I ofeoome. 

Moria Arthura, MS. Uncotn, f.81. 

KYNELD. Brought forth young. It occurs in 

MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 
KYNE-MERK. A mark or sign of royalty. 

Kyne-yerdef a sceptre. (A.-S.) 
KYNG-RYKE. A kingdom. (A..S.) 
I make the kepare. lyr knyghte, of kyngrykat manye, 
Wardayne wyrchipfulle to wellde al my landee. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. GO. 

KYNLYME. The hearth-stock. Pr.Parv. 
KYNREDENE. Kindred. {A..S.) 

And here et the kyradana that I of oome. 

Morta Arthura, MS. lAneoln. t. 81. 
KYNTES. Knights. Heame. ^ 

YPE. (1) An ugly grimace. Che$h.-0r 

(2) A coarse wicker basket, containing neariy a 
bushel. Heref. 

(3) To be very stingy. Line. 
'4) Heed ; care ; attention ; study. West. 
5) To belch ; to vomit. North. 

KYPTE. Caught ; drew out. Heame. 

KYRED. Changed; altered. {A.-S.) 

KYRRE. Quarry. A hunting term. (A.-N., 
To make the quarry, to cut up the deer, and 
feed the hounds. 

And after, whenne the hert is splayed and ded, 
he undoeth hym, and maketh his kjfrrl, and en- 
quyrreth or rewardeth hiihoundei, and so he hath 
gret Hkynge. MS. BodU MG. 

KYRST? A wood. Oxon. 

KYSE. Chester Plays, i. 80. Qu. dyte/ 

KYTTED. Caught. Weber. 

KYX. The bung of a cask. Prompt, Part. 
Also the same as JTex, q. v. 
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LA. (1) Lo; behold. (Kennett, MS.) 
(2) Low. North. 
LAA. Law. Nominale MS. 
LAB. A tittle-tattle; a blab. Also called a 
lab-o-the-tongue. West. It occurs in Chaucer. 
LABARDE. A leopard. Isumbras, 189. 
LABBER. (1) To bathe, Northumb. 
(2) To loll out the tongue ; to lick up anything. 

aomtrtet. 
(3)TospUsh;todirty. North. 
LABECYDE. Whipped? 

Lett sot thy tonge thy evyn-crysteo dyspyie, 
Ande than plesyst more myn excellens 
Than yff thtt labae^a with grett dylygem 
Upon thy nakyde feet and bare, 
Tyll the Mode folwude for peyn and vyolena. 

Mind, Will, and Underatanding, p. 80. 

LABELL. A tassel. Huloet. ** Ubelles hang- 
ing 'iowne on garlands, or crownes,'' Baret. 



LABLYNO. Babbling. See Urry, p. 535. 
He speketh here repreeflb and vylenye, 
Aa mannyi tabling tonge Is wont alway. 

Chauear, MS. Cantab. Ff. 1.6, f. 61 

LABONETTA. An old dance, beginning with 

the pavian. (Ital.) 
LABOUR. To cultivate the earth. To labour 

on the way, to go onwards. 
LABOURSOME. Laborious, f^orth. 
LABRUN. To labour. Const. Mas. 273. 
LACCUESSE. Negligence. {.4..N.) 
The flrate poynte of alouthe 1 calie 
Laeheaae, and Is the chef of alle. 

Gowar, MS. 5oe, Antiq. 134, f. 103. 
LACE. (1) To beat, or thrash. Var. dioL The 

phrase often is, to lace the jacket. To lace 

the tkin^ to eat enormously, (to tighten it ?) 
(2) To mix with spirits. North. Lac'd coffee. 

Praise of Yorksliire Ale, 1697f p. 3. 
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(S) To ttreak, as with kces on dress ; to orna- 
ment ; to embellish. ** What envious streaks 
do laice the severing clouds," Shakespeare. 
Compare Macbeth, ii. 3; True Trag. of Richard 
III. p. 47. Still in use in the North of Eng- 
land. A person splashed with dirt would 
said to be laced. 

(4) A beam. Sharp's Gov. Myst. p. 37. 

Wh«Qne al waa purreide io place. 
And bouBden toglder beem and loee. 
Thai fond greet merrynf in her merk. 
Citmr Uwtdi, MS, ColL Triti. CcuUab. f. AS 

(5) To tic ; to bind. (^.. AT.) 
LACED.MUTTON. A prostitute. According 

to Moor and Forby, the term is not yet ob- 
solete. It occurs in Shakespeare. 

LACED-TEA. See Lore (2). 

LACERT. According to Cotgrave, a fleshy 
muscle, so termed from its having a tail like a 
lizard. The author of Dial. Great. Moral, p. 
92, compares its shape to that of a crocodile. 

LACHE. (1) Sluggish. (^.-A^.) 

(2) A muddy hole ; a bog. Yorkth, 

(3) To catch; to take. {A,'S.) "To laehe 
fische," Legend of Pope Gregory, p. 17. Hence 
sometimes, to embrace. 

LAGHRYMiE. The title of a musical work by 
Dowland, frequently alluded to in old plays. 

LAGK. To blame. Souih, " With-owten lac/' 
without fault, Ywaine and Gawin, 264. 

LAGKADAISIGAL. Very aflected, generally 
applied to young ladies. For. diai. 

LAGKADAISY. Alack; alas! Var. dial 

L\GKB. To beat. Weber, 

LAGKEE. To wander from home. VTeet. 

LAGKES. Lackeys ; companions. Heame, 

LAGKEY. To run by the side, like a lackey. 
Heywood's Edward IV. p. 16. 

LAGKITS. Odd things ; odds and ends ; small 
sums of money. North. 

LAGK-LATIN. A person ignorant of Latin ; an 
uneducated man. " A silly clarke, an in- 
former, a pettiefogger, a promooter, a Sir John 
Lacke-Latine,'* Florio, p. 162. 

LAGKY. To beat severely. Devon, 

LAGKY-BOYS. Very thin soled shoes. 

LACTURE. A mixture for salads. 

LAD. (1) A man-servant. iViE>r/A. In old Eng- 
lish, a low common person 

(2) A thong of leather ; a shoe-latchet. 

LADDE. Led ; carried. {j4.-S,) 

LADDERS. The frame-work fixed on the sides 
of a waggon. Var. dial, 

LADDY. The diminutive of £uf. 

LADE. (1) To leak or admit water. 

Wlthynne the ship wlehe that Argut made, 
Whiche waa lo ataunche it niyjte no water iade. 

MS, Digby 230. 

(2) Laden. Todd's Cower, p. 215. 

(3) To fasten an> thing with bands of iron. A 
joiner's term. North, 

(4) A ditch, or drain. Norfolk, 

(5) To abuse a person thoroughly. 
LADE-GORN. A pail with a long handle to 

lade water out with. Derb, Also called a 
lade-paiL See Jennings, p. 5 1 . 



LADES. The same as Laddert, q. v. Ib Somer- 
set they are called ladeshridee. 

LADE-SADDLE. A saddle for a horse carry- 
ing a load or burthen on its back. 

LADGE. To lay eggs. Devon. 

LADGEN. To close the seams of wooden ves- 
sels which have opened from drought, so as 
to make them hold water. Chesk. 

LADIES-THISTLE. The Carduut Benedietw, 
Lin. See Palmer, p. 59. 

LADILY. Ugly; hideous. (AS,) Brockett 
has laidfy in the same sense. 

LADLE. To dawdle. Norfolk, 

LADLICEED. Licked or beaten by a youth or 
lad. Salop, 

LADRON. A thief. {S^an.) 

LAD'S-LOVE. Southernwood. rar,diaL 

LADUN. A burthen. South, 

LADY. <* The ladie of the wieket, a by-word 
for a midwife," Gotgrave, in v. Madame, 

LADY-BIRD. A cant term for a whore. 
A cast of lacquyes, and a tad^Mrdt 
An oath in faahkm, and a guildad sword. 

Fletchn't Ptema, p. 178 |er. 878.) 

LADY-BUDDIGK. An early kind of apple. 
LADY-GLOCK. The lady-bird. Yorkeh, 
LADY-OF-THE-LAKE. A cant term for a 
courtezan, perhaps taken from the well-known 
character of that name in the Mort d'Arthur. 
LADY'S-HGLE. A game at cards. 
LADY'S-SMOGK. Canterbury bells. This 

flower is also called the ladyVnightcap. 
LADY'S-TASTB. The same as Cloffgwm, q. v. 
LAER. A bam. Yorkeh, (Kennett, MS.) 
LAFE. Remainder ; remnant. North, 
LAFF. To laugh. North, ** Then wold you 

laffe,'* GoUier's Old Ballads, p. 60. 

LAFT. Left ; remained. (^.-5.) " And laftea 

the gold," Ghron. Vilodun. p. 102. 

What foule that aittes or flye. 

Whether it were ferre or nye, 

Sone with hym it laft; 

MS, Cantab, Ff, ▼. 46, f. M 

LAFTER. The number of eggs laid by a hen 

before she sits. North, 
LAG. (1) To crack ; to split. West, 

(2) Late ; last ; slow. Far, dial. Also, the 
last or lowest part. " The weight would lagge 
thee," Heywood's Iron Age, sig. K. iiL 

(3) A game at marbles. 

(4) The stand for a barreL Also, the narrow 
wood or stave. North 

(5) A law. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
LAGABAG. A lazy fellow. St^olk. Forby 

has it, but spelt tagarag. 
LAGE. To wash. Lagge, a bundle of clothes 

for washing. Old eant tenns. 
LAGGED. Dirtied f splashed. PaUgrave, 
LAGGEN. (1 ) The stave of a cask. North, 
(2) The angle between the side and bottom of a 

wooden dish. Northumb. 
LAGGENE. They lay? 

Thane Cheire lauDoet they lachene, theis lordtyrhe 

byeineSi 
Idiggtne with longe spercs one lyarde str«Ut. 

Marte ArUtwc, MS. lAneain, (. 110 
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LA6GER. A green lane; a narrow strip of 

ground. Wttt. 
LA6H. Law. {A,-S,) It occurs in MS. Cotton. 

Vespaa. D. yJL Ps. 1. 
LAGHBEREK, A ruler. {A.-S.) 
LAGHTE. Taken; caught. {A,-S.) 

And he lordely lyghttes, and kighte of his brydlUe, 

And lete hli tmrlyche blonke baite on the flores. 

Morte Artkun, MS, Uneoln, f. 81. 

LAG-LAST. A loiterer. North. "Lastly, 

laglp, behind all," Florio, p. 149. Loffman, the 

last of a company of reapers. 
LAG-TEETH. The grinders, so called because 

the last in growth. See Florio, p. 51 1. 
LAG-\vOOD. The larger sticks from the head 

of an oak tree when felled. Dorset. 
LAID. (1) Killed ; dead. Suffolk. The common 

phrase is, laid by the wall. 

The kyng of Lebe et laide, and in the felde levyde, 

And manye of hit lege mene that there to hym lan- 
gede. Mcrt« Arthun, MS. Lincoln, f. 73. 

^2) Laid down for a nap. Eatt. 
^3) Just or slightly frozen. Noff. 

[4) Plotted ; designed ; contrived. Shak. 

[5) Laid outf bedecked with finery. Laid up, 
confined from sickness. When a coal-pit 
ceases working, it is said to be laid in.. 

[6) Trimmed, as with lace, ficc 
LAIE. A hike. {A.-S.) 

The blod nm in the valale. 
So water out of a hiU. Arthour and Merlin, p. 197. 
LAIER. Soil; dung. East. 
LAIOHTON. Agai^en. Yorkah. 
LAIN. A layer of anything. The term occurs 

in Harrison's England, p. 187. 
LAINCH. A long stride. North. 
LAINE. (1) To lay. {A.-S.) It U the imperf. 
pL in the following example. 

And in a ehare they hym tayne. 
And ladd hym home into Abnayne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f . 77. 

(2) To conceal. {A.-S.) '* The sothe es noghte 
to laine," the truth must not be conceal^, a 
▼ery common phrase in old romances. 

sir Degreraunt, ea noghte to /oynef 
Hli swerd haae he owt-drawene. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 137. 

(3) Concealment. From the verb. 

Whan Robyn came to Notyngham, 

Sertoily withoutene k^fne. 
He prayed to God and myld Mary 
To bring hym out save agayne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 126. 
Lady, he sayd, withouten la^ne, 
Thli is Launcelottia iheld de Lake. 

MS. Harl. S35S. f. 94. 

LAINERS. Straps ; thongs. {A.-N.) 
I4AIR. Soil ; land. " Layre of a grounde, 
terroy** Palsgrave. Brockett explains it, 
mire, dirt. " Laire, open pasture, common 
field," Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
Of water his body, is flesshe laire. 
His heer of Aiyr, his honde of ayre. 

Cureor Mundi, MS Col. THn. Cantab, f. 4. 

LAIRD. (1) Learned. (A.-S.) 

Ne riche, ne pour, ne bond, ne fre. 
Laird, ne lawed, what sa he be. 

Jofm de Wagebjf, p. 7. 



(2) A proprietor of land. North. Properly, a 

lord of the manor. 
LAIRIE. An aery of hawks. Florio, p. 129. 
LAIRING. Wading through mire, &C. North. 
LAIRLY. Idle; base, Cumb. 
LAISTOWE. " The ancient gardens were but 

dunghils and laistowee,'* Harrison, p. 209. 

See further in Lay-etaU. 
LAITCH. To be idle and gay; to loiter; to 

laugh; to titter. North. 
LAITCHETY. Idle; careless. South. 
LAITE. To search ; to seek for. Still in use 

in the North of England. 
LAITER. The same as Lafier, q. v. 
LAITH. (1) Loath ; loathly. North. 
(2) To bid, ask, or invite. Yorkeh, 
LAK. Vice ; sin ; little. Heame. 
LAKE. (1) A kind of fine linen. Shirts were 

formerly made of it. It is mentioned in a 

laundress's Ust of articles in MS. Cantab. Ff. 

i. 6, f. 141, and by Chaucer. The following 

passage establishes its colour. 

The dais^ y-corowned white as lake. 
An Tielettii on bankes be bedcne. 

Jf& Gin<a6. Ff. i. 6, f. 11. 

(2) Fault. {A..S.) Octovian, 1394. Kennett 
explains it, disgrace, scandal. 
So ere these bakbytres won, 
Thai lay the wrast that thai con. 
Ever behynde a manys bake 
With ille tliai fynde to hym a lake. 

R. de Brunne, MS. Bowee, p. 31. 
For yn the syxte ther y spake, 
Y touched of thys yche lake. 

MS. Harl. 1701. f, 20. 

'3) To lap up. Lane. 
iS Any small rivulet. Devon. 
o\ To be costive. North. 
(6) To play. Also, a play. North. Ilence 
laker, a player or actor. 
William wel with ICeliors hiswllle than dede. 
And lacked there at lyking al the long daye. 

William and the Werwolf, p. 38, 

7) To pour water gently. North. 

'sS To like ; to please. Sevyn Sages, 1212. 

*9) A den ? See Cov. Myst. p. 387. 
10) Lack of anything. Palsgrave. 

LAKE-WAKE. The ceremony of watching a 
corpse previously to burial. It is mentioned 
by Chaucer, Cant. T, 2960, spelt liche-wake, 
more in accordance with its etymology. 

LAKIN. (I) See Byrlakin. 

(2) A plaything; a toy. North. "He putt up 
in his bosome thes i^. lakayns," Gesta Rom. 
p. 105. Lakynes, Nominale MS. 

LAL. A petted, spoilt child. East. 

LALDRUM. A very great simpleton. East. 

LALL. (1) Little. North. 

(2> To lounge, or loiter. Norfolk. 

LALLOP. To beat, or thrash, rar. dial. 

LALLOPS. A slattern. North. 

LAM. To beat soundly. Var. dial. "Tie 
lambe your jackett, sirrah," MS. Lansd. 1033, 
f. 2. Hence lamb-pie^ a sound beating ; and, 
perhaps, lamback, to beat. " Dob\ beaten, 
lammed, bethwacked," Cotgrave. 
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LAMB-HOGS. Lambs before shearing. North. 
LAMBOYS. The drapery which came from 

below the tasses over the thighs, Bomettmes 

imitated in steel. See Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 
LAMBREN. Lambs. {A.-S,) 
LAMBS. Ruffians employed at elections to 

impress upon the penons and property of the 

peaceable inhabitants the "physical force" 

doctrine. Times, Nov. 4th, 1844. 
LAMBS KIN. A glutinous substance sometimes 

found in vinegar. Line. 
LAMBSKINES. Strokes. See Lam. 

And becauw therof, I did give her three or four 

leinfttMnM with the yerd. Thou servedtt her well 

ynough, said he. MSm Athmol. 9M, 

LAMBSKINET. A juvenile game at cards. 

Salop. From Fr. Ltnuquenet. 
LAMB'S-LEO. Nasal dirt. Var. dial. 
LAMB'S.QUART£RS. The white goose-foot. 

Lamb-tucilings, the flowers of bird's foot 

clover. North. 
LAMB-STORMS. Spring storms, often preju- 

dicial to young lambs. East. 
LAMB'S-TONGUE. Rib-grass. South. 
LAMB'S- WOOL. Apples roasted, beaten into 

a pulp, and well mixed with strong ale. 
LAM BS- WOOL-SKY. A collection of white 

orbicular masses of cloud. Devon. 
LAMBYKE. An alembic. Arch. xxx. 409. 
LAME. (1) Often. (^.-5.) 

(2) A Iamb. " Agntu^ a lame ; agna, a new 
lame," Nominale MS. 

(3) Loam; mud; clay. (A.-S.) 

Of erthe and lame as wat Adam 
Makede to noye and nede* 
We er als he maked to be. 
Whille* we this lyfe Mile lede. 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17* 1 213. 
Ther is a moo that het Jhesus, 
With lame he anoynt myne e^en two. 

CurMorJUundif MS. Coll, Trin. Cantab, t. 84. 

(4) A person wounded or injured in any limb 
was formerly said to be lame. 

LAMENTABLE. Very. far. dial 

LAMETER. A cripple. North. In the West 
of England a lamiger. 

LAM-FLOOR. At Wedncsbury, co. Stafford- 
shire, the fourth parting or laming in the 
body of the coal is called the lam-floor. 

LAMINGS. The partings of coal. Staff. 

LAM-LAKENS. See BulU-and-CowB. 

LAMM. (I) A plate or scale of metaL An 
armourer's term. Florio, p. 19. 

(2) To catch eels. Suffolk. 

LAM MEL. Same as Lambskinetj q. t. 

LAMMING. Huge ; great. Formed similarly 
to wappinfff &c. from lamming, a beating. 

LAMMOCK. To slouch. Var. dial. 

LAMP. (1) To shine. Spenser. 

(2) An iron cradle let down with fire into a 
coal-pit to make a draught of air. Staff. 

LAM PASS. An excrescence of flesh above the 
teeth in horses, which prevents their eating. 
Topsell's Beasts, 1607, p. 362. 

LAM-PAY. The same as Lam^ q. v. 

LAMPER-KEL. '»'he Jamprey. East. 



LAMPLOO. An outdoor boy's g^ame. 

LAMPORS. A kind of thin silk. {Dut.) 

LAMPRONS. Lampreys. Ord. and Reg. p. 449. 

LAMPSED. Lamed; injured. West. 

LAMPUS. The same as Lummox^ q. v. 

LAM'S-GRASS. Spring, or early grass. West. 

LANCASHIRE. " Lancashire law, no stak' s, 
no draw," a saying to avoid payment of a bet 
when verbally made. 

LANCE. Explained by Heame, '* rouse, start, 
raise, stir up, shoot at." Apparently connected 
with Launchet q. y. 

LANCEGAY. A sort of lance. Blount men- 
tions it as prohibited by statute. 
Me thou5te a fyry laneegay 
Whilom thorow myn herte he caste. 

aower,MS. Soe. Anttq. 134, f. M?. 

LANCE-KNIGHT. Afoot-soldier. "Las^uenet, 
a lanceknight, or Germane footman," Cotgrave. 
" Lansnyght, lanceguenet" Palsgrave. These 
quotations establish the correctness of Gif- 
ford's explanation, which is doubted by Nares. 
** Ourlansquenightof Lowe-Germanie," Dek- 
ker's Knights Conjuring, p. 59. Blount says, 
** lance 'knights were anciently such horsemen 
in war as were armed with lances." 

LANCELET. A lancet. Baret. 

LANCEPESADO. "The lowest range and 
meanest officer in an army is called the lance^ 
pesado, or prezado, who is the leader or 
governor of half a file," The Soldier's Acci- 
dence. The name is variously written. 

LAND. (1) That part of ground between the 
furrows in a ploughed field. North. 

(2) Freehold, in contradistinction to copyhold, 
or leasehold. Devon. 

(3) The same as Launde, q. v. 
LAND-CRESS. Winter-cress. South. 
LAND-DAMN. This word is a Shakespearian 

puzzle. Perhaps the following passage will 
explain the mystery, — '^ Landan, lantan, ran- 
tan, are used by some Glostershire people in 
the sense of scouring or correcting to some 
purpose, and also of rattling or rating severely," 
Dean Milles' MS. Glossary', p. 164. 

LAND-DRAKE. The land-rail. Gloue. 

LANDED. Covered or thickly coated with dirt. 
Line. It is generally followed by up. 

LANDER. A man who attends at the mouth of 
a shaft to receive the kibble, &c. 

LANDERER. A person who washed clothes. 

LANDERN. A grate. North. 

LANDFEATHER. A bay of the sea. 

LANDLOUPERS. Persons who fly from the 
country for crime or debt. North. Stanihurst, 
p. 50, has landleapers, apparently in the sense 
of invaders. 

LAND-LUBBER. A sailor's term (in ridicule) 
for any one not a seaman. 

LAND-LUNG. The ash-coloured ground liver- 
wort. Suffolk. 

LANDMALE. A reserved rent, or annual bv:\: 
of money, charged upon a piece of land U 
the chief lord of the fee, or a subsequent uic^e 
owner. Finchale Ch. 
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LAND-MATE. In Herefordshire he that in 
harvest time reaps on the same i idge of ground 
or land with another, they adl land-mates. 
Blount, ed. 1681, p. 366. 

tAND-MEND. To level ground with a shovd 
after wheat has been sown. Oloue, This is 
taken from Milles' MS. Glossary. 

LANDREN. Ladders. Heame. 

LAND-SCORES. Anciently the greatest part 
of the country lay in common, only some 
parcels about the villages being enclosed, and 
a small quantity in land-teoret allotted out for 
tillage. Carlisle's Accounts of Charities, p. 295. 

LANDSCRAP. A landscape. Shirley, 

JAND-SHARE. The headland of a field. Devon. 

LANDSHUT. A land-flood. Heref, 

LANDSKIP. A landscape. Arch. x. 405. 
Love's like a laudtkip, which doth stand 
Smooth at a distance, rough at hand. 

CUavetamf* Poem$, lOOOf p. 70. 

LAND-VINE. A native vine. Baret. 
LAND-WHIN. The pUnt rest-harrow. Eati. 
LAND-YARDS. Two staves or I8ft. in Cornwall 
are a land-yard, and 160 land-yards an acre. 
LANE. Rewsrd? (A.-S.) 

Thorowe Goddis helpe and his knefe. 
Thus hase the geant loste his lyfe ; 
Ho loves Oode of his lane, 

MS, Uncoln A. i. 17, f. IM. 

LANEINO. Conceslment. North. 
LANO. Long. North. (A.-S.) 
LAN6ABERDE. Lombards. Gawayne. 
LANOAN. The socket of a spade or shoveL 

Weet. Also called Umffit. 
LAN6AR. The lash of a whip. Cam6. 
LANG-AVIZED. Long-visaged. North. 
LAN6DEBEF. The herb bugloss. 
LANGEE. To long for. Devon. 
LANGELE. To bind together. Pr. Parv. 

Still in use in the North, to hopple a horse. 

Lanpete, chains for binding horse's feet. 

Langett occurs in Tovnieley Myst. p. 26, 

meaning a strap or thong. " Langot of the 

shoe, the latchet,*' Kennett. 
LANGELLS. Blankets. Finchale Ch. 
LANGET. A strip of ground. Weet. At 

Islip, CO. Oxon, is a field called Lankot. 
LANGEZ. Belougs; appertains. 

Thow has'clenly the cure that to my coroune Jan^St 

Of alle mj verdea wele, and my weyflb eke. 

Mort0 Arthurs, MS. Lincoln t f. 60. 

L ANGHOLDS. Spaniels upon the feet of horses 
fastened with a horse-lock to keep them from 
leaping wrong. North. 

LANGLE. To saunter slowly. Eoit. 

LANG-LOANING.CAKE. A cake made for 
schoolboys in the vacation. North. 

LANGLY. A long time. (A.-S.) 

The horse strekedcoulehlsnekke als ferre ali he 
myghte« and likked Alexander hand ; and he knelid 
doune on his knecsse, and bihelde Alexander In the 
vesage tangly. MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17t f. 1. 

LANGOON. A kind of wine, mentioned in the 

Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 1697, p. 3. 
LANGOT. See Langele. 
LANGOURE. Weakness; faintness. (^A.-N) 



LANGREL. Very tail; long; lanky. Zoie. 
LANORETS. False dice» loaded so as to come 
up qmaier or tray more frequently than the 
other numbers. 

His lmngrtt$, with his hie men and his low. 
Ace ready what his pleasure Is to throw. 

RatwiatM Human (MlnoHe, n. d. 

LANGSAMENESS. Listlessness. EUis,iiL339. 
Langeome, tedious, tiresome. 

LANGSYNE. Long ago. LangMynen, persons 
who lived long since. North. 

LANGTOE. 

Shoe added, wlthaU* the report of her better for- 
tunes ; how shee had a swifter and more profitable 
mutation of her ale In former time, how that first 
her ale waa ale, and then it was leiiftee, and then it 
was ale againe. AsMKhir*' Searek Jbt Mimqf, l&Kk 

LANGUAOBR. A linguist Thynne. p. 30. 
LANGURE. To languish. Chaucer. 
LANGWORT. The white hellebore. 
LANIER. A thong of leather. (A.N.) «<Lanyer 

of lether/' Palsgrave. The lash of a whip 

is still so called in Sufifolk. 
LANK. (1) The groin. Devon, 
(2) Lean ; miserable. North. 
LANNARD. The laner hawk. The lamer is 

the male, ind the laneret the female. See 

Markham's Countrey Farme, 1616, p. 714. 
LANNOCK. A long narrow piece of land. 

Wilte. See Langet. 
LANSELE. The herb nibwort. {A..N.) 
LANT. (1) Urine. North. Cotgrave has, 

" Beloy, lant, urine." 

i2) To beggar, or make poor. Yorkeh. 
3) Lent ReUq. Antiq. L 259. 

In contra som tyme was a man 
ThatioNle penyes of that he wan. 
O$r§or JAffMH, MS. QU . IWn. Cantab, t. 87. 

LANTERED. Hazarded. Northumb. 

LANTERLOO. A game mentioned in Games 
Most in Use, 12mo. n. d. The game of ho 
is still termed lant in the North. 

LANTERN. (1) A lettem. Davies, p. 17. 

(2) Lantern and eantUe^ht, the old cry of the 
London belman at night Its origin is lu- 
dicrously accounted for in Hobson's Jests, 
1607. One of Dekker's tracts is entitled, 
" Lanthome and Candle-Light, or the Bell- 
mans second Nights-walke, in which he brings 
to light a brood of more strange viUanies then 
ever were till this yeare discovered," 4to. 
Lond. 1620. (First ed. 1609.) 

LANTERN.FISH. The smooth sole. Comw. 

LANTERN-LEET. The horn or glass at the 
sides of a lanthom. North. 

LANTERN-PUFF. A hurry. Warw. 

LANTERN-STAFF. A logger tied to a horse's 
foot, to enable a person to catch him more 
easily. Beda. 

LANTERN.SWASH. A great consternation. 

LANTHORN.JAWED. Thin-faced. Var.diaL 

LANTREE. The bar hooked to a plough or 
harrow, to which the traces are attached. 
Heref. 

LANYELS. Horse-hopples. Yorkah. 
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LAP, (1) To wrap up \ to inclose ; to cover. 
Htn, Riehardlll. t 3, describing the murder 
of the inftnt princes, says, " this Miles Forest 
and John Dighton about mydnight, the sely 
children liyng in their beddes, came into the 
chanmbred and sodenly kgpped them up 
amongest the dothes/' Still in use. 
They lapped hym in on eTtry sydc« 
Ther was no bote but to abyde. 

J». GMitad. Ft. ii. SB, r. 78* 
Sewed theme In lendelle eezti faulde afUre, 
ljtpped0 them In lede, leue that they acbulde 
Chawnge or chaw A, ^it thay myghte eicheflb. 

Mortt Jrthmn, MS. IAmoIh, f. 77. 

(2) Leaped; yaulted. North. 

(3) The end or bottom of a garment; the skirt 
or lappet. (J.'S.) 

(4^ To flog, or beat. Somertei. 

(5) To lay anything in a person's lap, i. e. to 
put it totally in their power. To lap up, to 
relinquish anything; to express in a proper 
manner. 

(6) Porridge. An old cant term. Forby calls 
it, " thin broth, weak tea," &c. 

(7) A covering ? See Lappe. 

A pee outwardly letemble men very nuch« and 
Vetalini saith that thtir proportion dlffireth Arom 
mans in moe thing* then Oallen obeeryeth« as in the 
musdes of the breast, and those that move the armes, 
thelbow and the ham, likewise in the inward fkame 
of the hand, in the muscles moving the toes of the 
feet, and the feet and shoulders, and in the instru- 
ment rooTlng the sole of the foot, also in the funda^ 
ment and mesaentary, the tap of the liver, and the 
boUow vain holding it up which men hare not. 

TopMir* FbuT'Footed BeasU, IGOff* P* 9* 

LAPARD. The female pudendum. Devon. 
LAPASSARELLA. The name of an old dance 

described in Shak. Soc Papers, L 27. 
LAP-BANDER. Anything that binds two 

articles more closely together. North. 
LAP-CLAP. A loud kiss. Devon. 
LAP-CLOTH. An apron. Chaucer. 
LAPE. To walk about in the mud; to go 

slovenly, or untidily. North. 
LAPISE. Hounds are said to lapise when they 

open in the string. Gent. Rec. ii. 78. 
LAPLOVE. Com convoWolus. North. 
LAPPE. Coyering. {A.'S.) 

And alle ledls me lowttede that lengede in erthe, 

And Bowe es lefte me no lappe my lygham to hele. 

Mi/rte Arthmre, MS. Uneoln, t. 88. 

LAPPIOR. A dancer. Comw. 
LAP-STONE. The stone on which a shoemaker 

beats his leather. North. 
LAQUEAR. A ceiling. (Med. Lat.) 
liARAS. Any round pieces of wood turned by 

the turners. Devon. 
LARD. To baste meat. North. 
LARDER. Railing; noise. (A.^N.) 

Tho was Otuwd fol of mood. 

And fattght as he were wood. 

Al the hinges ost anon 

Foleuweden Otuwel echon, 

Roulond and Oliver, 

And maden a foul larder. 

Romance ofOtuei,p. 64. 

IiAUDERY. A larder. Sec Ord. and Reg. p. 



21. ** Lardarium, a lardyrhows," Nominalf 

MS. StiU used in Yorkshire. 
LARDING-STICK. An instrument for pieraiug 

holes, used in cookery for larding certain 

fowls, &c 
LARDOSE. A screen behind an altar in a 

cathedral Kennett. 
LARE. (1^ A rate or tax. (ji.^S.) 

(2) Leammg ; lore ; doctrine. (j..S.) 

The whilke gladdy resayves the lore of haly kirke 
thatre moder. MS. CbIL Am. 10, f . 19. 

They ktt by Chi tere lyghte. 
And ooretede the golde bryghte. 

MS. lAneeln A. 1. 17, f. Uft 

(3) A quagmire, or bog. North, 
LAREABELL. The sun-flower. Line. 
LARE-FATHER. A schoolmaster. North. 

According to Kennett, an adviser, a coun- 
sellor. See MS. Lansd. 1033. 

LAREOVERS. When children are over inqui- 
sitive as to the meaning or use of any artides, 
it is sometimes the custom to rebuke them by 
saying they are lareovert/or meddlert. 

LARGE. (1) Large and long were characters in 
old music. One large contained two longs ; 
one long two breves. 

(2^ Range. Skelton, ii. 239. 

(3; At my large, at my liberty. 

I salle at Lammeae take leve, and loge at my large 
In delitte in his laundea wyth lordes y-nowe. 

Marie Arthmre, MS. UneelH, f.87. 

(4) Spacious ; free ; prodigal. {A.-N.) 
LARGELY. FuUy. Chaucer. 
LARGENESS. Liberality. {A..N.) 

And that Nature the godeaia 
WyUe, off hyrt tn largpneeee. 
With erbys and with flovryt both* 
The feldys and the medwys clothe. 

JtfS.GBiifiift.Ff. 1.6, f.l, 

LARGESS. A bounty. The reapers in the 
Eastern counties ask passengers for a largess, 
and when any money is given to them, all 
shout together. Largess 1 Largess ! Largeete 
is not uncommon in early English, meaning 
bounty, liberality. " Crye a larges when a 
rewarde is geven to workemen, tt^em voci- 
ferare" Huloet, 1552. It was anciently the 
cry of minstrels at feasts. 

LARGYLYCHE. Largely. Rob. Glouc 

LA-RI. An excL denoting surprise. 

LARIOT. The witwaL Florio, pp. 99, 106. 

LARK. A wild fellow ; a mad prank. Also, 
to play mad tricks. Var. dioL 

LARK-HEEL. Long-heeled. Line. 

LARKS-LEERS. Arable knd not in use ; any 
poor or barren land. Somenet. 

LARME. An alarum. PaUgrave. 

LARMY. SorrowfuL Somenet* 

LARONE. A thief. (A.^N) " Greasie larone," 
Nabbes' Bride, 1640, sig. F. iL 

LARRICK. Careless. Yorieh. 

LARRS. Elves, or spirits. Warner. 

LARRUP. To beat. Var. diaL 

LARRY. A scolding, or lecture. Wett. 

LART. (1) Taught. Yorieh. 

(2) A wooden floor. Somerset. 
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LARTIN.NAILS. Nails used for fixing laths 

in floors. Somertet. 
LARUM. To beat a larom on a woman's stiddy, 

rem cum atigua habere. 

Tell me, I pray thee, what did he, Tibby ? 
Did he beat a larum oo thy stiddy } 

Yorkshire Diaiogue, 1697* P* 53. 
LARY. Empty. Weti. 
LARYDOODLE. The penis. Devon. 
LAS. A lace ; a snare. {J.'N.) 
LAS-CHARGEABLE ! Be quiet ! We»t. 
LASCHE. In MS. Sloane 1698, f. 9, is a receipt 

** for to make rede laaehe or kther,*' 
LASE. Less. Sir Degrevant, 262. 
LASER. Leisure. PlumptonCorr. p. 116. 
LASH. (1) To lash outj to kick ; to be prodigal ; 

to dilate. To leave in the lash, in the dirt, 

mud, or lurch. Lash, extrayagant, Holinshed, 

Conq. of Ireland, p. 30. 

(2) To comb the hair. North. 

(3) A string or cord in which beasts are held ; 
a snare. See Las. 

(A) To beat seyerely. North. 
(5) Soft ; watery ; insipid. East. 
LASH-COMB. Awide-toothedcomb. North. 
LASH-EGG. Asoft-sheUedegg. Suffolk. 
LASHER. A wear. Oxon. 
LASHIGILLAVERY. A superfluity, especially 

applied to articles of food. North, 
LASHING. Lavish. Taylor. 
LASHINS. Great quantities. Northumb. 
LASHNESS. Slackness; dulness. {A.-N.) 
LASK. A diarrhGea. See Fletcher's Differences, 

1623, p. 33 ; MS. Sloane 1585, f. 121. There 

is a receipt " to stop a laske*' in the same MS. 

f. 152. It is not quite obsolete. 
LASKE. To shorten; to lessen; to bring to 

an end. See Will. Werw. pp. 21, 35. 
LASS. Lazy. /. Wight. 
LASSCHYNGE. Rushing. 

For lyfle UuaOkynge flame alle the londe over. 

M8. Cott. Calig. A. IL f. 111. 

LASSE. To lessen, or decrease. {A.-S.) 
So that hifl owen pris he la»9eth. 
Whan he suche mesure oTcrpaueth 

Cower, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 54. 
The dayls gon, the moneth pauid. 
Hire love eocreteth and his laseeth. 

Cower, MS, Ibid. f. 1C8. 
For schame woche may nojt be Itueyde 
Off thyng that was to-fore pattyde. 

MS. Cantab, Ft, 1.6, f.l. 
LAST. (1) The groin. SuffoU, 

(2) To stretch out ; to extend. North. 

(3) On his last legs, nearly undone. Of the 
last edition, of the newest fashion. 

(4) A measure. It is eighty bushels of com, 
twelve barrels of fish, fourteen barrels of pitch, 
tar, or ashes, twelve dozen hides or skins, 
twenty thousand herrings, twelve sacks of 
wool, twenty dickers of leather, &c. " White 
herringes a laste, that is to saye, xij. barrelles," 
Ord. and Reg. p. 102. 

(5) A court held in the marshes of East Kent, 
consisting of twenty-four jurats, who levy 
rates for preserving the marshes. 



LASTAGE. *' fiallesse or lastage for shippes, 

sadurra," Huloet, 1552. 
LAST-DAY. Yesteiday. West. 
LASTE. Loss. Reynard the Foxe, p. 85. 
LASTENEST. Most lasting. Var. dial 
LASTER. The coming-in of the tide. Also 

the same as Lcfter, q. v. 
LASTREL. Some kind of hawk. 
LASTS. The perindum. Sufolk, 
LASTY. Lasting. North. 
LAT. (1) A lath. {A.-S) Lat-river, a person 

who makes laths. North. " A latt, asser,** 

Nominale MS. 

(2) Slow ; tedious. West, Lat-a-foot, slow in 
moving. Wilbraham, p. 53. 

(3) To hinder. More usually let, 

(4) Wet, unseasonable, generally applied to the 
weather. North. See Ray's Words, ed. 1674, 
p. 29 (wrongly paged 26). 

i5) Fashion, or nuinner. Scott. 
6) Leadeth. (A,-S.) 

Ac ther the blynde lat the blynde. 
In dich thei fallen bothe two. 

Vernon MS, Bodleian Ubr. 

LATAND. Letting. (A.^S.) 

In that mene tyme Alexander sent a lettre tille 
Olympyaa, hit modcr, and tille his mayster Arestotle, 
latand thame wltte of the batelles and the dyssese 
that thay tuff^ed. MS. Uneo!n A. i . 1 7, f. 46. 

LATBRODS. Lath-nails. Finchale Ch. 

LATCH. (1) Fancy ; wish. Somerset. 

(2) To measure under the surface of a mine to 
ascertain how much of it has been used. North. 

(3) To light or fall. Suffolk. Kennett gives 
these meanings as current in Durham. 

(4) To support ; to hold. f'ar. dial. 
(bS To tarry behind ; to loiter. 

(6) To catch. See Macbeth, iv. 3. We have 
had the older form in v. Lache. '* Latching, 
catching, infecting,'* Ray, ed. 1674, p. 29. 
In the following passage, MS. BodL 294 has 
laeche, the best reading. 

How Polyphemus whilom wrought. 
When that he OaLithe besought 
Of love, whiche he male not latehe. 
That made him for to waite and watche. 

Cower, ed. 1554, f. if. 

(7) A cross-bow. Meyrick, iii. 10. 

(8) The same as Catch (1). 
^9) The same as Las, q. v. 

^10) To latch on, to put water on the mash when 
the first wort has run off. 

LATCH-D RAWER. See Drawlatch. 

LATCH-PAN. The dripping-pan. East. Every 
cook in Suffolk could settle the dispute on a 
passage inMids. Night's Dream, iii. 2. The 
Athenian's eyes were Puck's latch-pans. 

LATE. (1) The same as Laite, q. v. 

(2) An evil, or injury. (A.-S.) 

He aal whet hii tuskes on Parlt»5ates ; 
Almayn sal be ful feni for his late: 

Old Propftei-ieti, Ottton 3ISS. 

(3) Feature; countenance. In the follow r.ti; 
passage, manner, behaviour. 

Bot thow in this perelle put of the bet lire, 
Thow satle be my prcsoncre for allc thy prowde /ct/r>>'. 
Morte Ai'thure, MS. Uncoln, T. «t>. 
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L4TED. BeUted. ShaM. 
liATELEST. Most loathly. (J.-S,) 
LATERED. Delayed. Chaucer. 
LATESOME. (1) Loathful. It also means, 
tiresome, tedious. Warw. 

But to here of Criitb paMloun, 
To many a man It to ful Utptsom. 

MS. AMhmoU GO, f. 6. 

He M iwyft to tpekaon hys maoere* 

And latsofM and lUwe for to here ; 

He pray Ml a wide men and baldcs ihaixn v^ie. 

Hampole, MS. Bowm, p. SS. 

(2) Late ; backward. Plumpton Corr. p. 21. 

Laiewardt Cotgrave in t. Discourtoit. 
LATH. (1) An annual court held at Dymchurch, 

CO. Kent. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) Moveth ; bent down. 

(3) To place, or set down. lAne. 
LATHE. (1) A great part or division of a 

county, containing three or more hundreds. 
See Lambarde's Perambulation, ed. 1596, p. 
567 ; Harrison, p. 153. 

(2) A bam. Nvrih. An old word. It occurs in 
Plumpton Correspondence, p. 257. 

(3) Hateful ; injured ? Also, injury, harm. 

Sone the erle vexe wrathe. 
And sware many grete athe 
He tolde hia menage be lath9, 

MS. Lincoln A. I 17* f. 131. 

(4) Ease ; rest. North, 

(5) To ask ; to invite. Cheih. 

(6) A thistle, or weed of any kind. Somerset, 
LATHER. (1) Rather. We»t. 

(2) Part of a mill. Var. dial. 

(3) A Udder. See Palsgrave, verb. f. 360; 
Comer's Old Ballads, pp. 33, 105. 

LATHING. An invitation. Kennett says " the 
use of this word is most proper to Stafford- 
shire." It occurs, however, in Watson, Grose, 
and Palmer, and is still in use. 
LATHY. (1) Strong. Heref. 
(2) Thin ; slender, like a lath. Var. dial. 
LATIMER. An interpreter. {A.-N.) " Lyare 
wes mi latymer," Wright's Lyric Poetry, p. 49. 
It is spelt latyneree in Maundevile,p. 58, which 
is the more correct form, Latin having been 
formerly applied to language in generid. 
LATING. The same as Lathe (1). 
LATITAT. A noise ; a scolding. Weet, 
LATTAGE. An impediment, generally applied 

to a defect in speech. West. 
L ATTEN. Plate-tin. Palmer says the word is 
very common in this sense in Devon, and it is 
also found in the North country glossaries. 
Shakespeare is said to have given his godson, 
a child of Ben Jonson, a dozen latten spoons, 
and told the parent he should translate them. 
The pun is not uncommon in writers of 
Shakespeare's time, but the old word latten^ 
or latoun, was not plate-tin, and the provin- 
cialism now in use must not mislead us, as it 
has Brockett, to attribute the same meaning 
to the archaism. It was a kind of mixed 
metal, very much resembling brass in its na- 
ture and colour. Various articles were made 
of it, as a cross, Chaucer, Cant. T. 701 : a 



baahi, Piers Ploughman, p. 462, ficc. Accora- 
ing to Mr. Hunter, the old brasses in churches 
are for the most part of latten. 

LATTER. To run about idly. North. Also 
the same as Litfler, q. v. 

LATTER-END. The seat of honour. South. 

LATTERMATH. %e» Aftermath. "Latcward 
hay, latermath," HoUyband's Dictionarie, 
1593. Still in use. 

LATTICE. (1) Plate-tin. Comw. , ^ ^ ^. 

(2) An ale-house. Many inns formeriy had this 
sign, and the andent ale-house was generally 
distinguished by a lattice, not by a glass win- 
dow, the latter substance being, as Gifford 
supposes, too fragile for the nature of the 
customers. See Ben Jonson, i. 96. 

LATTING. Late ; backward. Went. 

LAU. (1) Low. (2) A low or flame. {A.-S.) 

LAUCHAIDS. Terraces, natural or artificial, 
on the sides of hills. Devon, 

LAUDATION. Praise. {Ut.) It occurs in 
Hawkins' Engl. Dram. i. 22. 

LAUDE. Praise. Chaucer, 

LAUDES. The service of matins. 

LAUGH. To Uugh the other side of one's 
mouth, i. e. to cry. Var. dial. 

LAUGH-AND-LAY-DOWN. A juvenUe game 
at cards, in which the winner, who holds a 
certain combination of cards, lays them down 
upon the table, and laughs at his good suc- 
cess, or, at least, is supposed to do so. Old 
writers generally call it laugh and lie down, 
as Plorio, p. 74. Sometimes the double en* 
tendre is not of the most delicate description. 
At laugh and lie downe if they play. 
What asM againit the sport can bray ? 

JMli^t Mother BomMe, ed. 19SS, fig. Dd. 11. 

LAUGHE. Taken ; captured. 

Lordes of Lorayne and Lumbardye bothene 
Laughe waa and lede in with cure lele knyghttei. 

Morte Arthuro, MS, Lincoln, 1 85. 

LAUGHT. (1) A loft. Devon, 

(2) Took ; caught ; received. 
The paiem fel ded to grounde, 
Hi« soule laught helle hounde. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. S38> 

Boldely hy» swyrde he lawghte. 

To the gyaunt soche a »trok he raghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 89. 

(3) The same as LaugJie^ q. v. 
And ther was Lewlyne tau^fcre, and Lewlyns brothire. 
With loidea of Lebe. and lede to theire itrenghea. 

Marte Arthure, M8. Lincoln, f. 78. 

LAUK. (1) To weed. Var. dial 

(2) To strike ; to beat. North. 

(3) A common exclamation of surprise. 
LAUM. To swoon. Somerset. 
LAUNCE. The sand-eel. West. 
LAUNCELEY. The herb ribwort. (A.'N.) 
LAUNCEYNGE. Throwing lances. Weber. 
LAUNCH. (1) To cry out ; to groan. Wore. 

(2) To launch leeks is to plant them like celery 
in trenches. fVest. 

(3) A trap used for taking eels, &c. 
LAUNCHE. To skip. Forby has it, " to take 

long strides." It occurs in Sevy n Sages, 1 904 
meaning, to throw or place. 
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Who Ittkct to the Mte lyde, whenne hit hone lavnthet, 
H' ith the lyghte of the Mmne men myghteiee hJi lyvere. 
T A TTitrxvn ^^^ JrthHre, M8, Unwln, f. 80. 

IiAUNDB. A pltin place in a wood ; an nn- 
ploughed plain ; a park; a lawn. •< Saiiut, a 
lawnd/' Nominale MS. 

Now leGU to a fatiiME«y.fo« 
Wher the dragoun duelled tho. 

G99f nWwOre, p.S68. 
For to httnt at the hertei hi that hye laundn 
In OUmorgane with glee, thare gladchipe waa erere. 
MorU Arthur; MS, Lbteoln, f. 53. 

LAUNDER. (1) Any kind of gutter or channel 

for conveying water. Far. dial 
(2) A washer. AUo, to wash. ** BwmdUret 

laundcrer." HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593, 

Lavndring gold^ washing it. 
LAUNDRB. A laundress. Pakaraoe. 
LAUP. To leap. Yorkth. 
LAUREAT. Crowned with laurel. (Lot.) The 

laureatship at our universities was a degree in 

grammar, including poetry and rhetoric, so 

called because the person who graduated was 

presented with a wreath of laureL 
LAUREOLE. Spurge-kureL (J..N.) 
LAURER. A laureL Chaucer. 
LAUS. Loose. (J..S,) 
LAUTER. The laurel. (^.-Al) 

That worthy waa the/aitf«r to hare 
Of poetrie, and the palme toatteyne. 
, . ,„^ _ Ufdgtue, M& jithmolt 99, t. 48. 

LAU3T. Caught ; received. (^.-5.) 
Thenne waa Marie Joaeph bitaujt. 
And he hir in ipouaaile tau^, 
Curtar Mundi, MS, CM, THn. Cantab, t. fi?. 
LAVALTOE. Same as LatoUa, q. v. 
For lo I the liveleu Jacka tavaltoas Uke 
At that aweec muaick which themselTeado make. 

Browtf'e Songt, ed. 1861, p. 133. 
LAVANDRE. A laundress. "A tretise for 

lavandrea/* Rcliq. Antiq. i. 26. 
LAVANT. Aland-spring. South, 
LAVAS. Lavish. Romeus and Juliet, p. 20. 
LAVAST. Uninclosed stubble. Kent, 
LAVE. (1) The rest ; the remainder. North, 
(2) To lade or draw water. Chaucer, Also, to 
pour, as in Perceval, 2250 ; to wash, Piers 
Ploughman, p. 273. 
C3) To gutter, as a candle. JFiltt, 
(4) To hang, or flap down. HaU, 
LAVE-EARED. Long, or flap-eared. See 
Topsell's Beasts, p. 366; Hawkins, iu. 357 ; 
Laveluggedf Northumb. Holloway has lap- 
eared in use in Sussex and Hants. 
LAVEER, To work a ship against the wind. 

An old sea term. 
LAVELL. The flap that covers the top of the 

windpipe. Still used in Devon. 
LAVENDER. To lay m lavender, to pawn. 
This is a very common phrase in old plays. 
" To lay to pawne, as we say to Uy in lavan- 
der," Florio, p. 27. 
LAVENDREY. Washing. {A,.N,) 
LAVER. (1) The remainder. North, 
(2) A cistern, trough, or conduit, to wash in. 
" Laver to washe at, lawyr/' Palsgrave. Also, 
a basin. See Florio, p. 89 ; Cotgrave, in v. 



Agmeref Leg. CathoL p. 154 ; ReUq. Antiq. 
L 7; Davies' Ancient Rites, 1672, p. 130. 
And AiUeglad. oertya. thou adialt bee, 
Yf that y wylle aamir the 
To holdeme a leeowand beaon to my hoode. 
,_. . .. ^ *»• Cantab. Ft. II. 38, f. 144 

(3; A dish composed of a kind of sea^weed well 
washed and boiled. It is also called lover- 
bread, Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
(4) Laver l^, a hanging lip. 
LAVERD. Lord. (^.-&) 

That Uy after thaym ne went 
To du thayr kneri comandemenL 

LAVEROCK. Thelarit. North. See Wright's 
^c Poetry, pp. 26, 40 ; Reliq. Antiq. i. 86 ; 
Wnght's Purgatory, p. 55 ; laveriee, Beves of 
Hamtoun, p. 138. 

Sche made many a wondir aoune, 
Sumtyme liche unto the cok, 
Sumtyme unto the laoerok. 

Cower, MS. Soe Antiq, 134, f. IM. 
Tyrlery lorpyn,the laveroeke songe. 

So meryly pypea the aparow ; 
The cow brake loae, the rope ran home, 
Syr, God gyve yow good morow. 
, . ^,« ^*«^« *'W. MUeaU, p. 54. 

LAVISH. Rank, as grass, &c. TFeet. 
LA-VOLTA. A kind of very active bouncing 
waltz, formerly much in fashion. The man 
turned the woman round several times, and 
then assisted her in making a high spring. 
LeaTe proteaUtiona now, and let ua hie 
To tread foaofta, that ia women'awalk. 
, . ._ S^limaH and Ptraeda, p. 114 

LAVT. Lavish J KbcraL North. 
LAW. (1) To give a hare good law, L e. a good 
start before the hounds. It is in very fre- 
quent use by boys at play. 
^2^ A hill, or eminence. North, 
3) Custom ; manner. See Ellis, iL 335. 
(4) Low. North. 

He wiat not that hym waa gode. 
But then he putte doune hia hode 
On kneea he fel downe tawt. 

MiS. Cantab. Wt. x. 48, f. 36 
IiAWAND. Bowing ; humbling . 

Anely laumnd thameaelfe to the aacramentea of 
haly kyrke. thof it be awa that thay hafebene cum- 
byrde in ayne and witt lyne alle thaire lyfc tyme. 

MS. Llneoin A. i. 17, LiSB, 

LA WE. m To laugh. Nominale MS. 
(2) Rough 5 violent ; brutal. West. 
LA WED. Ignorant. See laird. 
LA WES. The same as Katma, q. y 
LAWESTE. The lowest. Nor^JL 

Lengea all at Uyaere, and lokea one the wallya 

Where they ware lawe§ta the Mea to aaaaille. 

Morta Artf'tr^, MS. Lmeobi, f. TSk 
LAWFUL-CASE. An inteij. of surprize. 
LAWGHE. Low. Hati^ole. 
LAWING. (1) Going to law. lAnc. 
(2) Lawing of dogs, i. e. cutting out the balls, 

or three claws of the fore-feet. 
LAWLESS-MAN. An outlaw. (^.-&) 
LAWN. The same as Launde, q. v. 
LAWNDSR. The sUding iron in the fora-pait 

of a plough. Far.diaL 
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LAWNGELLB. A blanket. Prompt, Parv. 

LAWNSETYS. Snudl javelins. (^..M) 
And ftbolsiPiiMfyt wore lejde on hey, 
For to Khete bothe feire an ney* 

JrrJuiohgia, xx\. M. 

LAWRENCE. An ima^nary saint or £tiry who 

presides o?er idleness. Var. tUoL 
LAWRIEN. A kind of oil, formerly nsed to 

anoint the ears of deaf people. 
LAWSON-EVB. Low Sunday Ey«. Hampson, 

Med. Kalend. iL 236. 
LAW3E. Tokogh. {A.^) 

I pray 70W alle and wanie betyine 
That fe me calle Joly Robyne* 
And 5c ihalla law^ your fllle. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ▼. 48, f. 58. 
TbcMlaivjm for joye thel ben in lende, 
Thcie othere wepen In wo withouten cnde. 

Otrmr Mundi, MS. CoU. Trim, Cantab, t, 141. 
LAX. (1) A part. Somersei. 
(2) Salmon. Wright's Pol. Songs, p. 151. 
LAXATIF. A purging medicine. (A.-N.) 
LAY. (1) A poor-rate. Line. 
2)Law;religiouafaith. {A.-S.) 
2S Summer pasturage for cattle. North. 
4} To deliver a woman. Var, diaL 

5) A very large pond. Notf. 

6) To intend ; to lay a plan ; to provide ; to 
study ; to contrive. Eatt. 

7) To lay an edged tool, to re-stee! its edge. 
Var.dioL 

8) Belonged. Chron. Vilodun. p. 110. 

9) A wager. See Othello, ii. 3. 

10) Unlearned. Joruon. 

1 1) To lay in wait. It occurs in Shakespeare. 

12) Butter.milk. Dekker's Belman, 1616. 

13) Lay of wind, i. e. a calm. 

14) To strike ; to heat, iiomerset. 

15) Any grass land ; a bank. Wett. 

16) A low or flame of fire. North, See Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(17) To lap in vnuft dtth, or one* 8 light , to 
object to a person, to make an accusation 
against him. To lay on load, to strike vio- 
lently and repeatedly. To lay down, to sow 
ploughed land with grass. To lay in steep, to 
soak. 7b iSsy oit, to fatten ; to beat. To lay 
the table, to prepare the table for dinner. To 
lay to omtfe hand, to help. To lay an ear, to 
listen. 7b lay away, to put out of the way, to 
lay aside ; to break up school To lay by, to 
cease. 7b lay out a corpse, to prepare it pro- 
periy for a coflSn. 

When tablya were iapd and clothet iprad. 
The icheperde into the halle was lad. 

MS. CatUab. Ff. t. 48, f . 54. 

LAY-BAND. A small roller. West. It is ex- 
plained a towel in one MS. glossary. 

LAYDLANDS. UntUled lands. Blount. "Lay 
lande, terre nouveUement, labouree," Pals- 
grave. See Sir Cauline, 107. 

LAYEN. A stratum, or layer. South. 

LAYER. (1) A field of clover or grass ; young 
white thorn ; quick. Eaet. 

2) A slice of meat. Var. dial. 

3) The ordure of cows. North, 
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(4) Land *, earth. 

Laughte hym apt AiUe lovelyly with lordliche 

knyghCtea, 
And Icdde byne to the lay^re thare the kyng lyggi** 
Morta Arthur*, MS. Uneiftm, f. 77. 

LAYERLY. Idle ; rascaUy. North, 
LAYER-OVER. A whip; a term for any in- 

strument of chastisement. Eaet. 
LAYERS. The pieces or wood cut and hud in 

a hedge in spalshing it. West. 
LAYERY. Earthly. 

For it ei heghe, and alle that it duellia in it lyltei 
abowne ioiwry lutte«, and Tile oovaytcs. 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17, f. 188. 
LAY.FEE. The hiity. Henry VIIL uses the 

term in several of his letters. 
LAYSERLY. Leisurely. Laytyr occurs in 

Wright's Seven Sages, p. 43. 
LAY-STALL. A dunghiU. It is spelt lay-etom 

in More's MS. additions to Ray. 
LAYTE. Lightning. {A.-S,j 

And that ys not full moche wonder, 
For that day cometh layta and thonder. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. iL 38,f. 4« 
LAYTH. Lay ; faith. Hardyng, f. 88. 
LAYTHE. Loathsome; bad. (^.-5.) 
}jt thou herdyst a fab thyng or layth. 
That were ipoke a5ent the fey tb. 

MS. HaH. 1701, f. 4 
LAYTHELY, Loathly. Laytheate, moBiloaihXy 
" Lucyfere, lathetheite in helle," Syr Gawayne, 
p. 99. Compare Audelay*s Poems, p. 32. 
The editor of Syr Gawayne prints layeth ette. 
We hafe no laytere now these lordys to seke. 
For jone la^hat^ ladde me lamede so sore. 

Morte Arthurs, MS. Uneoln, f. 98 
These licherouse lurdancs laythette in lede. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17> f* 232 

LAYVERE. The rest of a spear. 

The schafte was strong over alle. 
And a welle shaped coryualle, 
And was gyrde into the laiivara, 
TYuX he myght not fle ferre nor nere. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. il. 38, f. 847. 

LAZAR. A leper. {A.^N.) 
LAZAROUS.CLAPPER. A door-knocker. This 

singular phrase occurs in Hollyband, 1593. 
LAZE. To be lazy. Eaat. ** To laze it when 
he hath most need to looke about him,'* 
Cotgrave, in v. Endormir. 
LAZY. Bad; wicked. North. Lazy-weight 

a scant, or deficient weight. 
LAJ. To laugh. See Audelay, p. 49. 
A scheperde abides me in halle i 
Off hym shalle we la^ alle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. K 

LE. Lie; falsehood. {AS.) 

The liyng that had grete plenty 
Off mete and drinke, withoutcne le. 
Long he may dyge and wrote. 
Or he liave hys fyil of the rote. 

Jf5.^Jkiiwl«61, XT. Cent. 

LEA. (I) A scythe. Yorieh. 

(2) The seventh part of a hank or skein of 
worsted. North, 

(3) Meadow ; pasture ; grass land. 
LE-ACH. Hard work, or fatigue. North. 
LEACH. (1) AUke,orlargepooL Lane. 
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(t) A common way. Devon. Leach-road, a 
road used for funerals. 

(3) The leather thong fastened to the jesses of 
the hawk, by which she is held firmly on the 
fist. Gent. Rec. ii. 62. 

(4) A kind of jelly, made of cream, isinglass, 
sugar, and almonds, &c. Holme. 

LEACHMAN. A surgeon. See Nares. 

LEACH-TROUGHS. At the salt works in 
Staffordshire, they take the corned salt from 
the rest of the brine with a loot or lute, and 
put it into barrows, the which being set in the 
leach-troi^hs, the salt drains itself dry, which 
draining they call leach-brine^ and preserve it 
to be boiled again as the best and strongest 
brine. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
EAD. (1) To cart com. Var. dial. Also, to 
carry trusses on horseback. " Cartyne, or 
lede wythe a carte," Pr. Parv. 

(2) A vat for d>'ing, &c. North. A kitchen 
copper is sometimes so called. 

(3) To cover a building with lead. 

(4) To chance, or happen. Devon. 
LEADDEN. A noise, or din. North. 
LEAD-EATER. Indian rubber. York»h. 
LEADER, (1) A tendon. 
(2) A branch of a vein of ore in a mine. North. 
LEAD-NAILS. Nails used by plumbers in 

covering the roof of a house with lead. 
LEADS. Battlements. Var. dial 
LEAD-WALLING. " The brine of twenty-four 

hours boyling for one house," More's MS. 

additions to Ray, Mus. Brit. 
LEAF. (1) Fat round the kidneys of a pig. Var. 

dial. Also, the kidney itself. 
(2) To turn over a new leaf, i. e. to change one's 

conduct. " To advise the kyng to tume the 

lefe and to take a better lesson," Hall, 1548. 
LEAGUER. A camp. See the Autobiography 

of Joseph Lister, ed. Wright, p. 25. 
LEAK. (1) A gutter. Durham. 
(2) Mingere. Kennett*s MS. Glossary. Also, 

tap a barrel of beer, &c. 
LEAM. (1) To teach. North. 
(2* A collar for hounds ; a leash. 
LEAM-HOUND. A kind of hound mentioned 

in Topsell's Foure-Footed Beasts, 1607, p. 39, 

the same as Lyam^ q. v. 
LEAN. The same as Laine^ q. v. " It is not 

for to leane," Chester Plays, i. 69. 
LEAN-BONES. " A dry, a greedie and hungry 

fellow, a leane bones," Rorio, p. 85. Old 

writers have the plurase, aa lean as a rake. 
LEANING-STONES. Stone seats, such aa are 

sometimes seen in ancient bay windows. 
LEAN-TO. A penthouse. East. 
LEAP. (1) Half a bushel. Susses. 

(2) A wed to catch fish. Lane. " Weele or 
leape," Palsgrave's Acolastus, 1540. 

(3) Futuo. The Citye Match, 1639, p. 13. 

(4) To leap over the hatch, i. e. to run away. 

LEAP-CANDLE. An Oxfordshire game men- 
tioned by Aubrey. Young girls set a candle 
in the middle of the room, and " draw up 
their coats in the form of breeches," then 
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dance over the candle backwards and forwirdsi 
saying these verses — 

The tailor of Bicester he has but one eye. 

He cannot cut a pair of green galUcaskiiM if he were 
to try. 

The game is, I believe, obsolete, but the venet 

are still favourites in the nursery. 
LEAPERS. Grey peas. West. 
LEAPERY. Leprosy. Ryder, 1640. 
LEAP-FROG. A boys* game, in which they 

jump over one another*s backs successively. 
LEAPING. The operation of lowering tall 

hedges for the deer to leap over. 
LEAPING-BLOCK. A horse-blbck. Glouc. 

Also called a leaping-stock. 
LEAPINGS. Leaps. Florio, p. 97. 
LEAPING-THE-WELL. Going through a deep 

and noisome pool on Alnwick Moor, called 

the Freemen's Well, a sine qua tion to the 

freedom of the borough ; a curious custom, 

well described by Brockett. 
LEAR. (1) To learn. North. 
(2) Hollow ; empty. The lear ribs, the hollow 

under the ribs. Var, dial. 

) Pasture for sheep. Chesh. Stubble-land is 

generally called leers. 
LEARN. To teach. Tar. dial " Scole to 

leme chyldre in, escole" Palsgrave. 
LEARNING. Correction ; discipline. 
LEAR-QUILLS. Very small quills, such as are 

used to wind yarn on. Somerset. 
LEARS. The same as Layers^ q. v. 
LEA-SAND. The whetting-stone with which a 

scythe is sharpened. North. 
LEASE. A pasture. Var. dial. In some places 

a common is so called. 

Brooke lime (Anagallla Aquatica) &c. the banket 

enamerd with it in the VuMe^ cowslip (Arthritica) 

and primroses (Primula Verls) not inferior to PriRi> 

rose Hills. Aubretf** Wilts, Rttyal Soc. MS. p. 119. 

LEASES. Corbel stones. Ghuc. 

LEASH. A thong or string by which a dog is 

led. Hence a pack of hounds was formerly 

called a leash. 

Lo I wher my grayhundes breke ther leeasht. 
My raches breke their coupuls in thre ; 

Lo ! qwer the dere goos be too and too. 
And holdis over 5onde mowntene bye. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, L\i\. 

LEASING. An armful of hay, or corn, such as 

is leased or gleaned. North. 
LEASOW. A pasture-ground. West. 
LEASTEST. Smallest. Far. dial 
LEASTWAYS. At least. Eatt. "At the 

leastwise," Harrison's Britaine, p. 6. 
LEASTY. Dull ; wet ; dirty. East. 
LEAT. (1) To leak; to pour. Dorset. 
(2) An artificial brook. Devon. Properly one 

to convey water to or from a mill. 
LEATH. (1) Ease or rest. North. 

(2) Cessation ; intermission. North, 

(3) Soft ; supple ; limber; pliant. Derb. 

(4) Loath ; unwilling. Yorksh. 
LEATHER. (1) To beat. far. dial. 

(2) Skin, not tanned. North. To lose leather, 
to rub the skin off by riding. In huniiug, 
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only to certain integuments. See Hunting, 
art. 5f and the Gent. Rec. 

(3) Rather. Yorkxh. (Kennett MS.) 

LEATIIER-COAT. The golden russeting. It 
is mentioned by Shakespeare. 

LEATHERHEAD. A blockhead. North. 

LEATHER-HUNGRY. An inferior sort of 
cheese made of skimmed milk. North, 

LEATHERING. Huge -.large. Warw. 

LEATHERN-BIRD. A bat. Somerset. Also 
called leathern-mouse, leathern-wings. 

LEATHER.TE-PATCH. A particular kind of 
step in a dance. Cumb. 

LEATHE-WAKB. Nimber; flexible; pliable. 
Yorkth, ** Safe, uncorrupted, flexible, and 
leathwaie" Davies' Ancient Rites, ed. 1672, 
p. 105. It is given in MS. Lansd. 1033. 

LEAUTE. Loyalty. (A.-N.) 

LEAVANCE. The barm and meal laid toge- 
ther for fermentation ; ** to lay the leavance," 
to put them together for that purpose. 
Ghuc. Dean Mines' MS. 

LEAVE. (1) To change one's residence ; to give 
leave, or permit ; to pass over for otherb. 
Leime hold^ let me go 1 Leave tail, a great 
demand for anything. 

(2) The first offer. North. 

LEAVEN-KIT. A vessel for preparing the bat- 
ter for oat-cakes in. Yorksh. 

LEAVENOR. A luncheon. Kent, 

LEAVES. Folding-doors, anything shutting or 
folding up, as the leaves of a table. North. 

LEAZE. To clean vrooL West. 

LEBARD. A leopard. " Lebarde, a bcest, 
/eo/;<ir^," Palsgrave. " Lecpardus, alcberde," 
Nominale MS. 

LECH. Liege. Sir Cleges, 409. 

LECHE. (1) A physician. Lechecrqft, the art 
of healing. {A.-S.) 

So looge at leclte-cra/te can he dwelle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 68. 

(2) To heal. It occurs in Chaucer. 

And openly bigan to preche. 
And alle that seke were to Itehv, 

Cursor Mundi, MB. Coti. Trin. Cantab, f. 8. 

(3) A deep rut. Yorish, 

i4) To stick, to adhere. Line. 
5) LeehS'lardySf a dish in ancient cookery, Ord. 
and Reg. p. 439. Leche-fryes, ibid. p. 449. 
Leche-^imbardet ibid. p. 472. Leches are 
sometimes cakes or pieces. The term is of 
constant use in old cookery, meaning gene- 
rally those dishes vrhich were served up in 

LECHOUR. Aleacher. {A.'N.) It was also 
applied to a parasite and blockhead. 

LECHYDE. Cut into slices. 

Seyne bowes of wylde bore*, with the braune lechyde. 
Morte Arthurs, MS. Litieolnt f. 55. 

LECK. To leak. To leek on, to pour on. To 

leek off, to drain off". North, 
LECKER-COST. Good cheer. 

They lyv'd at ease in vile excetse, 
They lought for Ucker-eogt, 

Rleh^/f Allarme to England, 1578. 

LECKS. Droppings. Yorksh. 



LECTER. A reader. {Lat.) 
LECTORNE. A reading-desk. (Lat,) 
Lfctorne* he saw bcfor hem stande 
Of gold and bokys on hem lyggande. 

Vhiona o/Tundule, pi. 

LECTUARY. An electuary. Skelton. 
LEDDE. Completely prostrated. {A.^S.) 
Pen fyl yn agrete syknes. 
And as he lay yn hyi t>edde, 
Hym thoghte wcyl that he was Udde. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. .38. 
LEDDER. A ladder. Ledder-staffs, the trans- 

▼erse bars or rounds of a ladder. 
LEDDY. A Udy. North. 
LEDD YRE. Leather ; skin. R, de Brunne, 
LEDE. (1) People. (2) Land. It sometimes 
signifies a man, Towneley Myst. p. 21. 
That samu hoppyng that they fyrst ^ede. 
That daunce 5ede they thurghe land and leda, 

MS, Hart, I70l»t. 91. 
In him was at his trust at nede, 
And gave him bothe londe and lede. 

Art hour and Merlin, p. 4. 
Herde ever eni of yow telle. 
In cni/'>d0or enl spelle. 
Or In fcid, other in toun, 
Ofa knight Bevet of HamtouD ? 

Bevet of Hamtoun, p. 83. 
Thys tydynges had bothe grete and sroalle, 

For fayrer fruyt was nevyr in lede, 
ThoTOw hys my5t that boght us alle, 
Very God in forme of brede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 46. 

LEDENE. Speech ; language. (A.-S.) 

LEDER. Lither; bad. 

Of ny kyngdome me grevy th noft, 
Hyt ys for my gylt and leder thoghte. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. li. 38, f. OX 

LEDGE. (I) To lay hands on ; to beat ; to lay 

eggs. Somerset, 
(2) To allege. Chaucer, 

Othar dysagrementes thou shalte not read ne se, 

Amonge the ancyaunt writers, than ys ledged to the. 

' MS. Lamdowne 808, f . i. 

LEDGER. A horizontal slab of stone, a hori- 
zontal bar of a scafifold, &c. A door made of 
three or four upright boards, fastened by cross- 
pieces, is called a ledger-door. The bar of a 
gate, stile, &c. is termed the ledge, 

LEDGING. Positive. Leic, 

LEDRON. A leper ; a mean person. {A.-N.) 
See Kyng Alisaunder, 3210. 

LED-WILL. A strange phrase, applied to one 
led away by following false lights, Wills o' the 
Wisp, &c. East, 

LEE. (1) Joy; pleasure; delight. 

(2) A lie. Still in use. 

(3) Shelter. See Lew and Loo, 

(4) Urine. Cotgrave, in v. Eschy, 

(5) Lye of ashes. See Reliq. Antiq. i. 53. 

(6) Lee-lang, live-long. Nor thumb. 
LEECH. A vessel bored with holes at the hot* 

tom for making Ive. East. 
LEED-BOWLS. Milk leads. Yorksh. 
LEEF. Willingly ; equally. Var. dial. 
LEEFEKYN. A term of endearment, occurring 

in Palsgrave's Acolastus, 1540. 
LEEFEST. Dearest. {A.^S.) 
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Oo, Krale, and flye anto my U^fM love, 
A fayrer lubject then Eljtium. 

The Wiman in tht Mumt, 1597* 
LEEFTAIL. Quick sale. Cuntb, 
LE.EG6IN0. Waddling. Somertei, 
LEEMER. Anxious ; miseily ; keen after money 

or gain, and not very scrupulous. North, 
LEEMERS. Ripe nuts. To leem, to shell or 

drop out of the husk. Far. dioL 
LEENER. One who lends. (A.-S.) 
LEE NY. Alert; active. Oro$e. 
LEER. (1) Leather. North. 
(2) The same as Lear, q. y. Empty. Hence, 

perhaps, leer horse, a horse without a rider. 

Leer is an adjectiye, meaning uncontrolled. 

Hence the leer drunkarda mentioned hy Ben 

Jonson. 
(3^ To go or sneak away. North. 
(4) The flank or loin. Somerset. 
LEERE. Tape. Keni. See Nares,p.281,who 

was unacquainted with the term. 
LEERSPOOLE. A cane or reed. 
LEES. A leash for dogs. (A.-N.) <<The for- 

said leese/' Arch. xxix. 336, i. e. a pack ? 

See Leaah. ** A brace or leese of bucks," 

Gent. Rec. iL 75. 
LEESE. The same as Lete, q. t. 
LEESH. Active. Nortkumb. 
LEET. (1) A manor court. 
(2) Little. Leet rather, a little while ago. Leet 

windle, a smaU redwing. Far. dud. 
(Z) To pretend ; to feign. Yorkth. 
(is To happen ; to fall out. North. 
(bS A meeting of cross-roads. South. 
(6) To alight. ** Leet, sir, light off your horse,'* 

Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
LEETEN. To pretend. See Leet (3). 
LEETLY. Lightly ; Uttle. Yorkth. 
LEETS. Windows ; lights. North. 
LEEVEN. Believe, pL Maundevile, p. 108. 
LEF. (1) A leaf. W. Mapes, p. 342. 
(2) Love ; one who is loved. 

And leyde how that a-bedde alle vanne 
Hire l^f lay nakid In hire arme. 

GoioM*, MS. aoe. Jntiq. 134, f. 77. 

LEFE. (1) To beUcve. (A.-S.) 

(2) Pleasing; dear; agreeable. It sometimes 
signifies pleaeed. (A.'S.) 

Be he never to itrong a thefe, 
3yf he may 5yre he thai be lefe, 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 9. 
The aoule of thU lynfulle wy5t 
Is wonnen into heven bright. 
To Jhestt ltf($ and dere. 

MS. Caniab. Ff. v. 48, f. 47. 

(3) To leave. 

Bot if thon come for to feght with ut, feghte 
one, for I late the wele witt that oure symplenes 
wille ve on ua wyse le/k. 

MS. lAneoln A. I. 17. f. 30. 
LEFE-LONO. Long ; tedious. 

She leid, Thomai, thou likes thi play, 

VThat byrde in boure may dwel with the i 
Thou marris me here this l^-long day, 
I pray the, Thomas, let me be I 

TVue JTiomas, MS. Cantab. 

LEFMON. Lemman ; lover. " Bioom his lef- 
mon," Wright's Anec. Lit. p. II. 



LEF-SILVER. A composition paid in money 
by the tenants in the wealds of Kent to their 
lord for leave to plough and sow in time of 
pannage. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

LEFSOME. Lovely. JUtson. 

LEFT. (1) Believed. (2) Remained. 

(3) Lrft over, left off. Over the Irft shoulder, 
entirely wrong, I believe you over the left, 
i. e. not at alL 

LEFTNESS. The state of being left-handed. 
Metaphorically, wrong, bad. 

LEFULL. LawfiiL Chaucer. 

LEG. (I) A bow. It is very often, if not gene- 
rally, used in a jocular manner. '* Make a 
curtesie instead of a legge," Lilly, ed. 1632, 
sig. P. zL Still in use in Craven. 

(2^ To walk nimbly. Far. dial. 

(3) To put the best leg foremost, to act ener- 
getically. He has broken his leg, he has had 
a child sworn to him. Black leg, a great rascal. 
To give leg bail, to fly from justice. Leg- 
banded, said of cattle when the head and leg 
are joined by a band or cord to prevent their 
straying. 

(4) At marbles, the boy who commences the 
game last is called a leg, 

LEGEANS. Leave; license. {A,-N) 
He bethoujt hym and unduniode 
In how syi^ulle life he 5ede, 

His synnes he wolde forsake; 
And if he royjt have legtant 
For his synnes to do penans, 
Sclirifte he thoujte to take. 

MS. Cantab, Ff.v.48, f.44. 

LEGEM-PONE. A curious old proverbial or 

cant term for ready money. 

There are so manie Danaes now a dayes. 

That love for lucre, paine for gaine is sold r 

No true affection can their fancle please. 
Except it be a Juve, to raine downe gold 
Into their laps, which they wyde open hold : 

It legem pone comes, he is receav'd. 

When Viahaud habeo is of hope bereav'd. 

Th§ Affectionate Shepheard, 1504. 

LEGER-BOOK. A monastic cartulary. 
LEGESTER. A lawyer. R. de Brunne. 
LEGGE. (1) To lay ; to ky down ; to iay, or bet 

a wager. (A.-S.) 
(2) To ease. Chaucer. 
LEGGEREN. A layer. North. 
LEGGET. A kind of tool used by reed- 

thatchers. Norfolk. 
LEGGINGS. Gaiters. Var. dial. 
LEGHE. To lie ; to speak false. It occurs in 

MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 
LEG-RINGS. Fetters. Marston. 
LEG-TBAPES. A sloven. Somerset. 
LEIE. To lay. {A.-S.) 
LEIFER. Rather. North. See TopseU's Foure. 

Footed Beasts, 1607, p. 25. 
LEIGER. A resident ambassador at a foreign 

court. See Arch. xxviiL 121 
LEIGHER. A liar. {A.-S.) 

The measangCT was foule yscbent. 
And oft y*cleped foule leigher, 

JrthMtr and Merlin, p . Oi 

LEIK. Body. Havelok, 2793. 
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LEtKIN. Atweetheart. North. fxomKke. 

LEIL. Faithful ; honest North. 

LEISER. Leisure ; opportunity. (A.-N.) 

LEISH. Stout; active; alert North. 

LEISTER. A kind of trident used in the North 
of England for striking fish. 

LEITB. Light; Ughtning. (A.^S.) 

LEITHS. JoinU in coaL Stqf. 

LEITS. (1) Meetings appointed for the nomina- 
tion or election of officers. North. 

(2) Tracks ; footsteps. North. 

LEKE. (1) Caught ; taken. (^..&) 
Then harde h« noyie greto 
In a Talejf and dyntjs Ukt, 

M8. Cantab. Ft. iL 38, f. 948. 

(2) A leek. (A.^S.) Not worth a leJke, a com- 
mon expression in early poetry. 

(3) To lock ; to shut Weber. Also the part, 
past, fastened. 

(4) To grin frightfuny. Line. 
LELAND. A cow pasture. Wett. 
LELB. Loyal ; faithful ; true. 

Bir loTe b ever trewe and UUf 
Ful ivete hit is to monnes hele. 
Qmor Mandi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, t. 1. 
Bot a clene Tirgyne that es Me 
Hat )lt more that haa the angele 

MS. Hart, aim, f.lSO. 
Tho loved Jordains and sir Bretei 
Sir Arthur with hert leL 

jtrthtntr and Merlin, p. 113. 

LELELY. Truly ; faithfully. The copy in the 
Camhridge MS. reads leHche. 
Xy lufe es fete^ Ijghte 

On a lady wyghte. MS. Lincoln A. L 17, t. Ut. 
LELEN. To sanction, or authorise. {A.'N.) 
LELLY. Same as Lelely, q. y. 

To 5elde hym his lufe hafe I na myghte, 
Bot lufe hym ttUir I sulde tharefore. 

MS. Uneotn A. L 17. t. (19. 
They sal thonie holy kyrke rede 
Xynystre UIm the godes of the dede. 

• MS. HarU 8800, f . M. 
That for I trevly many a day 
Have lovid tetjfett in lond, 
Oethe hatha me fette of this world away. 

MS. HarU 88S8, f. 101. 
LEMANDE. Shining ; glittering. 

The lawncet with lorayoes and lemandt scheldes, 
Lyghtenande as the ievenyng and Umand al over. 

Marte Jrthun, MS, Lincoln, f. 79. 

LEME. (1) Brightness ; light {A.-S. ) In the 
North of England, a flame. " The leme of a 
fyre," Prompt. Panr. p. 38. 

The lyght of heven in a leme, 
Bryjter than is the sooe heme. 
Upon that hertgane lyght. 

MS. Aehmole 61, t 1. 
The sterres, with her lemyng lemon, 
Shul sadly falle doun tto heven. 
OMrsew Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 134. 

(2) Limh. Richard Coer de Lion, 3362. 

LEMFE6. Adoe-flg. Wilte. 

LEMIN6.STAR. A comet From Leme, q. v. 

LiEMMAN. A lover, or gallant; a mistress. 
(A.'S.) See Maundevile's Travels, p. 24 ; 
Greene's Works, L 59; Perceval, 1802. In 
very early English, the term is sometimes used 
simply for a dear or beloved person. 



Toward the court he can foo^ 
His dottjtur lemman met he thoo« 
And alle his ciunpanye. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48. f. tU 
He sayee, Lemane, kyase me be^ly ve. 
Thy lorde me hase the graunte to wyeft« 

And Paresche I hafe hym byght i 
And I hete the witterly. 
The kynges hevede of Fraunce certaBeIy» , 
To morowe or it be oyghte I 

MS. Uncoht A. 1. 17, f. IM. 
It is a prorerbe in England that the men oS Tivi- 
dal, borderers on the English midle marchee, have 
likers, lemmona, and lyerbles. 

MeUtaneMe Philotimme, 1583. 

LEMON-TREE. The verbena. South. 

LEMYERED. Glimmered ; shone. {A.-S.) 

LEMTET. Limit 

A breife of the Bounderet, Wayceand Passages of 
the Midle Marehe, all a longe the Border of Scotland 
begining at Chiveat Hill, being the lam^ of the 
Easte Marche, and ending at Klrsop, the Bounder 
of the Wcste Marche of England. 

Kgertett Papere, p. 873. 

LEN. (1) To lend. Still in use. 

(2) To lean. North. 

LENAGE. Lineage ; birth. (A.^N.) 

LENARD. The linnet Pal^rmve. Brockett 
has it, spelt lennert, p. 186. 

LENCE. A loan. Dortet. 

LENCH. To stoop in walking. Line. 

LENCHEON. A kind of shelf in a shaft A 
miner's term. 

LENDE. (1) The loin. (A.-S.) It occurs in 
MS. Ck>tton. Vespas. D. viL Ps. 37. «'Gur. 
dithe youre lendys," Gesta Rom. p. 107. , 
And a grete gyrdelle of golde, withoute gere more. 
He leyde on his tendee with laehettcs fuUe monye. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. iL f. 116. 

(2^ Given. Constit. Freemas. p. 27. 

(3) To dwell ; to remain ; to tarry. 

The abbot and the convent with good chere 
Worschipeden God al i-feere ; 
And io do we him that sit above. 
That he wolde for that maydencs love 
Graunten us hevene wlthouten eende 
With him therin for to leenda t 
God graunte us grace that hit so lie t 
Amen I amen I for charite. 

L</ir ftf St. Euphroeine, Vernon MS, 

Thay putt up pavilyons ronde. 

And lendid there that nyghte. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17. f. 131. 

(4) To land ; to arrive. (A.'S.) 
LEND Y. Limber ; pliable. Devon. 

LENE. To give. Hence our word lend. The 
editor of Havelok absurdly prints leue. 
To hys lorde he can meene, 
And preyed hym that he wolde hym leene 
Wepyn, armowre, and stedc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f.75. 

LENGE. To dwell, rest, or remain. {A..S.) 
Hence, perhaps, our lounge. 

Lenge at home par charyt^, 
Leveso«»n, y prey the. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 150. 
I salle at Lammesie take Icve to lenge at my large 
In Lorayne or Lumberdye, whechire me leve thynkys. 

Morte Arthure, MS. fJncoln, f. 57. 

LENOER. Longer. Chaucer. 

33 
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LENGTH. Stature. North. Speaking of can- 

non, it means the basreL 
I.ENGTHE. To lengthen ; to prolong. 

Now have we nooa whcrwith we nuy 
Jjengthe oure lif fro day to day. 
CurtorMundi, MS. CoU. TVin. Cantab, t. 34. 

LENKETHE. Length. See the Boke of Cor- 
tasye, p. 29 ; Wright's Seven Sages, p. 91. 
A feyrer chylde nevyr y sye* 
Neyther of tenkyth nor of brede. 

MS. Caniab. Ff. U. 38, f. 9& 

LENNOCK. Slender; pliable. North. 
LENT. (1) A loan. Somer§et. 
(2) Remained ; stopped. (J.'S.) It has also 
the meaning o{ placed. 

^ A doufe wai tto heven tent. 
Lift doun and theronne /«iiC. 
CItrwr Mundi, MS. OMI. Trin. CnUah. f. 67. 
On a laund axe thay leta 
By a forest tyd. MS. Uneoln A. U 17* f. 133. 
LENT-CROCKING. A custom of boys at 
ShroTe-tide going round in the eyening to 
pelt the doors of the inhabitants with pieces 
of broken crockery. West. 
•^LENTED. Stopped ; glanced off. Lane. 
LENTEN. (1) A linden tree. (A.-S.) 
(2) The fare in Lent was not yery substantial 
some centuries ago, and accordingly our an- 
cestors seemed to have used the adjective 
Lenten constantly in a sense of deterioration. 
** A Lenten lover, a bashfull, modest, or mai- 
denly woer, one thats afraid to touch his mis- 
tresse," Cotgrave, in v. Caretme. Lenten-Jig, 
a dried fig, a raisin. Lenton^tuff^ provision 
for Lent. A ballad by Elderton under this 
title commences as follows : — 
Lcnton Stuff ya cum to the towoe. 

The clen«]rnge weeko cume qulcklye : 
Yow knowe well inowghe yow must kneele downs, 

Cnm on, take anhes trykly, 
That nether are good fleshe nor fyihe. 
But dyp with Juda* In the dyshe. 
And keepe a rowto not worthe a rytho. 

MS. AthmoU 4B. f. 115. 

LENT-EVIL. The ague. MS. Med. Rec, 

LEVT-GRAIN. The spring crops. Wett. 

LENTINER. A hawk taken in Lent. 

LENT-ROSB. The daffodil. Dewm. It is 
also called the Lent-lily. 

LENTTE. Given. From Lene. (ji.-S.) 
A falle harde grace wai hlr fantte 
Er the owt of thli worde weotta. 

MS. Ouuab. Ff. v. 48, f. 43. 

UENVOY. A kind of postscript, tent with 
poetical compositions by early authors. It 
was sometimes used for a conclusion gene- 
rally. Cotgrave defines it, the " conclusion of 
a ballet, or sonnet, in a short stanzo by itselfe, 
and serving, oftentimes, as a dedication of the 
whole." 

LENYT. Leaned. Lydgate, MS. BodL 

LEO. The lion. (A.-S.) " Wildore then the 
leo,*' Reliq. Antiq. i. 125. Leonine, belonging 
to a lion. 

LEOPART. A leopard. (A.'N.) 

LEOS. People. Chaucer. 

LEPANDE. ' Leaping. {A.-S.) 



With lufly launcet one lofte they luyidaene togcdytk 
In Lorayne so lordlye on leppande stedes. 

Mori* jirthmre, MS. Unooin, f. 

LEPE. A large basket, such as is used for car- 
rying seeds, com, &c. / 'ar. died. 

The tpentere aeide, methoujte I here 
A Imp, ai I waa wont do er. 
Cwmr Mundi, MS. CWL Trin. Cantnb. f. » 

LEPES. Stories; lies. Ritson,L4. 
LEPL Single. See AnlepL 

Wrothlieh he seyd to Oli, 

Here ii gret acorn sikerly, 

When that o iepi knight 

Sclial oua do lo michel unright I 

Cp qf fVarwike, p. 78. 

Ne mete ete, ne drank drynke, 
Nealepte onely a l^pywynke. 

MS. Harl. 1701. f. 61. 

LEPPIS. Jumps; leaps. (J.-S.) 

Here my trouthe I the plyghte. 
He that leppU fuUe lyghte 
He lalle by it. and I fyghte. 
For alle 50ur mekUle pride. 

MS. Uneoln A. I. 17. f. 133. 
LEPROSY. The lue$ venerea. This is a very 

unusual sense of the word. Shak. 
LERAND. Learning, part (A.-S.) 

Hot it sal be notefuUe lersfid the way til heven. 

MS. CotL Eton, f . 3. 

LERARE. A learner ; a teacher. Pr. Part. 
LERCH. To cheat or trick. North. 
LERE. (I) To learn ; to teach. {A.S.) Hence, 
learning, knowledge, precept. 

Then he frayned hym in hie ere 
If he wolde passilodion tere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 64. 
Bot thai on the erth Cristet wordes here. 
That lalbe to thaim wlihouten eodea lere. 

MS. Bgorton 927, xv. Cent. 

(2) Countenance ; complexion. (A.-S.) 
For aorow he lette both strength and might. 
The colours changid in hia leyre. 

MS. Hart. 28B2, f. 9X 

(3) Shame. Nominale MS. 
LERENDE. Learnt, From Lere (1). 

So that nother one the lee ne on the landc ;e «rke 
na helpe, and that fe 5eme another roanere of doc- 
tryne ihane we hafe lertnde of oure doctours. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f. 32. 

LERENESS. Emptiness. Batman, 1582. 

LEREP. To trail slovenly. SmUh. Also, to 
limp or walk lamely. 

LERRICK. To beat; to chastise. Devon. 

LERR Y. Learning ; lesson. Middleton, i. 28 1 . 

LES. Lost. Heame. 

LESE. (1) To gather; to select. {A..S.) " To 
leyse, to pick the shdn and trucks out of 
wheat," Hallamsh. 61. p. 116. In Devon, 
picking stones from the surface of the fields is 
called leasing; and throughout the Western 
counties no other word is used for gleaning 
com. " To lese here in hervest," Piers Plougrh- 
man, p. 121. Leitinge, gleaning, Wright's 
Pol. Songs, p. 149' " To lease straw for 
thatching, eeligere et componere ; to lease 
stones, to pick stones in a field," Dean Milles, 
MS. Glossary, p. 167. 

(2) To lose. Still in uae. (A.SA 
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\S) To deUver ; to release. It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. viL Ps. 7. 

(4) Lie ; falsehood. (A.-S.) 

At every code of the deyw 
Sate an erle, withowt Um. 

MS, Cantab. Ft T. 48. f. 54. 

(5) Leash ; band. Octovian, 767. 

LESER. Releaser; deliverer. This occurs se- 
veral times in MS. Cott Vespas. D. vii. 
LESESE. To lose. See Hycke-Scomer, p. 102. 

It is perhaps an error of the press. 
LESEVE. To pasture, or feed. {A.'S.) Drayton 

has lettow in this sense. 
LESIN6. A lie; a falsehood. IA.-SJ) Leaynge 
derare, a liar. See Prompt. Parv. p. 298. 
Then thalle I gif the a cote 
Withowt any Utyng, 

MS. Cantab. Ft, ▼. 48, f. 48. 
Lord, he leyd, thou ryche kyng, 
yu it ver a foulera thing 
To here a ItM^ng of thy mouthe. 
That thou me leyat oowje. 
That I K-huld have what I wold, 
Bot nedyt a kyng word not hold. 

Jf& Ashmol« 61, XV. Cent. 
LESK. The groin or flank. In Lincolnshire 
the word is in very common use, and fre- 
quently implies also the pudendum, and is 
perhaps the only term for that part that could 
be used without offence in the presence of 
women. 

The laste wai a litylle mane that Uide was henethe, 
Hit /Mikee layealle leneand latheliche toschewe. 

Morte Jrthure, MS. JJncoln, f. 88. 

LSSNESSE. Forgiveness; absolution. See 

Rob. Glouc. p. 173; Reliq. Antiq. i. 42. 
LESSE. (1) Lei8e than, unless. Makethleasj 
extinguishes. Weber. Lesse ne mare, i. e. 
nothing at all. 
(2) To lessen ; to decrease. This occurs in MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. Ps. 11. 
LESSES. See Huhting, art. 1. 

And jlf men speke and atke hym of the fumet , he 
thai clepe flimes of an hert croteynge, of a bukke 
and of the roo-bukke, of the wilde boor, and of 
blake beestyi, and of wolfce, he ihal clepe it Utses, 

MS. Bodt. M6. 
LESSE9T. Least of all. Var. dial. 
LESSIL. A wanton woman. Cumb, 
LESSON. To give lessons. Far. dial 
LESSOW. The same as Leeeve, q. v. 
LEST. (I) Listen. Imperative, sing. 
Lut, my sone, and thou schalt here 
So aa it hath bifalle er thik. 

Cot»er, MS. Soe. jtntiq. 134, f. 102. 

(2) Inclination; pleasure. {A.-S.) 

LESTAL. (1) Saleable, applied to things of good 

and proper weight North. 
(2) A mire; a jakes. NwrtK, Vrrfa MS. 
additions to Ray. Leyttals occurs in Ben 
Jonson, i. 59. 
LESTE. To please. Chaucer. 
LESTEN. iKwt. (A.-S,) 

Of Orere and Troie the itronge itryve, 
Tber many a thowiand lesttn her ly ve. 

MS, A$hmole 60, xv. Cent. 
LBSTYGHT. Lasteth. Cov. Myst. 
liESUR. A leasow. or pasture. **I{aepaeeua 



pneum mt loeue herboeue paeeendu antmaff- 
bu$ aptut, Anglice a lesor," MS. BibL Reg. 
12 B. i. f. 13. 
LET. (1) Leased off. Line. 

(2) To leave ; to omit ; to leave, or permit ; to 
cause ; to hinder. (A.»S.) Let be, leave off. 
To let in, to cheat To let fly at any one, to 
abuse him severely. To let drive, to attack 
with violence. To let light, to inform, to 
disclose. To let wit, to make known. Let 
on, to light upon. Let to gate, went home^ 

(3) To counterfeit ; to pretend. North. 
LETCH. (1) A vessel for making lye. Eaet. 

(2) A wet ditch or gutter. North. 

(3) An absurd foppish fancy. Line. 

LETE. (1) To think, account, or esteem. (A.-S.) 
(2) Left. See Kyng Alisaunder, 58 12. Also, to 
leave or dismiss any thing. 

Yf thou an a stede welle ryde, 
Wyth me thou achalt be htt. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ii. 98, f.99. 

(Z) To be nearly starved. Yorkeh, 

(4) To look ? See Gl. to Syr Gawayne. 

Childre, he teide, je luste and Ittt, 
I flaw chaf on the watir llete. 
CurmrMundt, MS. Coll. JHiu Cantab, t. 90. 

LETEWARYE. An electuary. (A.-N.) 
LETGAME. A hinderer of pleasure. 
LETH. Soothing? See Towneley Myst 
Thuiial man in heven ay fyndjoyeand teth. 
Above him, withinne hlm« aboute and beneth. 

MS.Et9rtonfUei» 

LETHAL. Deadly. (Lat.) See Fletcher's 
Differences, 1623, p. 7. It appears from the 
Nat Hist Wilto, Royal Soc. MS. p. 165, that 
Aubrey considered the bite of newts lethaU. 

LETHE. (1) Death. ShaJt. 

(2) Supple ; limber ; pliant. Paltgrave. 

LETHER. (1) To make a noise, said of horses 
travelling with great speed. North. 

(2) Vile ; hateful. Letherand, Reliq. Antiq. i. 
82 ; letherly, MS. Morte Arthure. 

Thou grevytt me, I am not glad. 
To me thou art a lether leche. 

MS. HarU 8054. 
A prowde wrech and ayooge. 
And a lethtr gaddelynge. 

jr& Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 118. 
5yi, for lothe, a wyle can I» 
To begyleowie Uttmr pye. 

MS. Cantab. Ft, IL 88, f. 188. 

(3) The skin. Still in use. 

Than wete men never whether ys whether. 
The jelughe wymple or the latKtr, 

jr&Har<.1701,f.8S. 

LETHET. Moderated itself. 

Bright and faire the ion ichone, 
But hit lathat lone anon. 

jr& Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 88. 
LETHY. (1) Nasty ; filthy. Cumb. 
(2) Weak ; feeble ; supple. ** His ere-lappes 

waxes lethy,** Reliq. Antiq. L 54. 
LET-IN. To strike. South. 
LETTASES. Lattices. Florio, p. 469. 
LETTE. Impediment; hinderance. 
Uppon a dey, wlthouten lette. 
The duke with the kytg wia lette. 

MS,Aihmolt$l,t.S(k 
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LETTER. To make an entry in a ledger or 
book. Somenet. 

LETTERON. The ancient reading-stand in 
churches. See Davies, ed. 1672, p. 17. 

LETTERS-OF-^fART. Letters of marque were 
formerly so called. 

LETTICE. A kind of grey^ fur. "Lettyce a 
forre, letice" Palsgrave. Whether the lettice- 
cap was a cap in which this fur was introduced 
I am not certain, but mention is made in an 
early MS. of " an ermine or lattice bonnet/' 
Planch^, p. 262. Nares has fallen into un- 
necessary conjectures by not understanding 
this meaning of the term. 

iiETTIRDE. Lettered; learned. {A,'N,) 

And thtn scho sayd, everylk mane and womane 
that were Ufttirde, that were In any temptadone, 
whilke that I rehenede before, saye he thit ympue 
Yetd creator tpiritwt, and thedevele and the tempta- 
cione saUewne Toyde fra hym. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 857. 

LETTOWE. Lithuania. 

Chases one a eounere, and to a kyng rydyt. 
With a launce of Ltttowe he thlrllei his sydei. 
That the lyver and the lunggeson the launce lenges. 
Mortt jirthurt, MS, Lincoln, f. 76. 

LETTRURE. Learning; literature. 
LEUF. The palm of the hand. North, 
LEU6H. Laughed. Robin Hood, i. 49. 
LEUKE. Luke-warm. Reliq. Antiq. i. 52. It 

is still in use in Yorkshire. 
LEUTERER. A thief ; a vagabond. 
LEUTH. Shelter. South, 
LEUWYN. A kind of Unen, of which table- 

cloths were formerly made. 
LEU3E. Laughed. See Leugh. 

Than men myght se game 1-nowje, 
When every cokwold on other leuje. 

LEVABLE. Able to be levied. See the 

Archsologia, L 91. 
LEVACION. The elevation of the Host, In the 
Roman Catholic service. See Gesta Rom. p. 
266 ; Ord. and Reg. p. 89. 
LEVAND. Living. Lydgate, 
LEVE. (1) To leave. Also, to believe. Both 
senses occur in this couplet 

Thoaayde Maxent to Kateryn, 
Levf thy god and leve on myn. 

MS, Cantmb. Ff. ii. 98, f. 98. 
Sche Itfvyd nothyng in the masse. 
That very Ood was In forme of bredd. 

MS. Canftah, Ft. li. 38, f. 46. 

(2) Leave ; permission. (A.-S.) 

(3) Desire ; inclination. (A,'S,) 

(4) Dear ; vriUing. See L^. 
LEVEL. (1) To assess, or levy. East, 
(2> A straight ruler. Paiggrive. 
LEVEL-COIL. A rough game, formerly much 

in fashion at Christmas, in which one hunted 
another from his seat. Florio, p. 138, men- 
tions ** a Cristmas game called me t^ good 
feUoWt or itch buttocie" which refers to the 
same amusement. " Jouer a euZ-feftf, to play 
at levell-coyle," Cotgrave. Hence the phrase 
came to be used for any noisy riot. It was 
also called tevel-nee, and Skelton, IL 31, spells 



it tepett tuae, Blount gives the following 
very curious explanation, ** level-ooile is when 
three play at tables, or other game, by turns, 
onely two pUjring at a time, the loser removes 
his buttock, and sits out ; and therefore called 
also hitch-buttock," ed. 1681, p. 374. 
LEVELLERS. Persons who advocate an equa- 
lization of property &c The term was 
common during the civil wars, when there 
were many who professed those opinions. 
LEVBN. To alleviate. Lydgate, 
LEVENE. Lightning. (^.-5.) 

The thondir, with his flry Uvena, 
So cruel was upon the hevene. 

Oowv, MS, Soe, Anti^. 194, f. 191. 
With BOdeyne tempest and with flry leveiu. 
By thegoddes sentedoun from hevene. 

UfdgatBt MS, 2Xff*|r 890 
This is the auctor of the hyje heven, 
Sette in the sunneclere as any leeenen. 

I^dgata, MS, Soe, Antiq, 194. f. 16. 

LEVENER. The same as Bever (1). 

LEVER. (1) One of the chief supporters of the 
roof-timber of a house, being itself not a prop, 
but a portion of the frame-work. Also, the 
lower moveable board of a barn-door. 

(2) Rather. (A.-S.) 

I shalle the whyte, be hode myne. 
How hade I letter a conyne. 

MS, CafOab. Ff. ▼. 48. f.50. 

(3) Better ; more agreeable. 

Ther come to hym never a twtr sonde 
Then the fyscher and the fostere. 

MS, Qmtab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 121. 

(4) To deliver to. Plumpton Corr. p. 189. 
LEVERS. The yellow-flag. South. 
LEVESELE. A lattice. Chaucer mentions the 

gay levesele at the tavern as a sign of the 
wine there sold, and up to a much later period 
lattices were the distinguishing features of 
inns. The explanations of this word given in 
Tyrwhitt, the Oxford Gloss. Architecture, Pr. 
Parv. p. 300, &c are certainly erroneous. 
Alle his devocion and holinesae 
At taveme is. as for themoate delle. 
To Barfaus slgne and to the loMMto. 

Oeeleve, MS, Soe, Antiq. 194, f. 21(9. 

LEVET. The blast or strong sound of a trumpet. 

{Fr.) It occurs in Hudibras. 
LEVETENNANTE. A deputy. Xwe/«i/, Reliq. 

Antiq. ii. 22. 
Salle lie my tevetennante with lordchipec y-ncwe. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Uncolti, f. 00. 

LEVEYNE. Leaven. 

He is the Uvejfne of the bred, 
Whiche soureth alle the paste aboute. 

Goioer, MS. Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 87. 

LEVORE. Lever; mace. Ritaon. 
LEVYNG. Life. Chron. Vilodun. p. 5. 
LEVYNGE. Departure; death. 

The aungelle gaf hym in wamynge 

Of the tyme of hys iwifnge, 

MS. Cantab, Ff 11. 98. f. S4a. 

LEW. (1) To get into the lew, i. e. into a place 
sheltered from the wind. Var. didL ** Soule- 
grove sil lew" is an ancient Wiltshire pioverb, 
L e. February is seldom warm. 
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(2) Luke-wann. Stfll in me. Lew watetf 
Ord. and R«g. p. 471. 

(3) Weak ; faint. Nominale MS. 
LEWCOME. See iMeayne, 

LEWD. Ignorant; lay.; nntanght; nidess. 
(^.-5.) In some later writers, vile, base, 
wicked. In the remote parts of Yorkshire a 
Yicions horse is termed /Inrnf. 

LEWDSTER. A lewd person. Shak, I follow 
«he nsual explanation, but should be rather 
inclined to consider it as meaning a wretch, 
and perhaps connected with leuterer. 

LEWBSODE. Loosened. '* His fedris weron 
lewe$od« ychon," Chron. Vilodnn. p. 125. 

LEWINS. A kind of bands pat about a hawk. 
See Florio, p. 289. 

LEWIS. A kind of machine used for raismg 
stones. ArchsBologia, x. 127. 

^LEWN. A tax, or rate, or lay for church or 
^ parish dues. Ckeih. A benefaction of fourty 
shillings is payable to the parish of Walsall 
to ease the poor inhabitants of their kwna. 
See Carlisle on Charities, p. 296. 
LEWSTRY. To work hard. Devon, 
LEWTE. (1) Loyalty. {J,~N.) 

(2) A kind of cup or vesseL 

(3) The herb restharrow. Somereet 
LEWTH. Warmth; shelter. Weet. 
LEWYTH. That which is left. 
LEWZERNE. A kind of fur. 
LBXST. Lyest ; speakest false. 

Moq^adour aniwerd anon, 
Staiworth knight u he was on, 
Thl |0M« amldwaid thl teth. 
And therfora have ttiou maugiteth. 

Gy (tf ^arwikt, p. 154. 
Cy, quath the justice, swlche merrsile, 
Thuu lajf, damtael, laun faile. 

Jrthaur and MerUn, p. Sft. 

LEY. (1) Latitude ; room ; liberty ; leisure ; 
opportunity ; law. North. 

(2) A lea, or pasture. Weet, ** One a launde 
by a ley," Degrevant, 239. Ley-ireek, sward 
once ploughed. 

(3) Law ; faith ; religion. (A,'N,) 

(4) The standard of metals. Derlu 
(bS To lie. ReUq. Antiq. i. 6a 
(6; A flame, or low. {A,-S,) 

For y am yn endlcs peyne, 
Yn fyre and yn ley certeyue. 

M&ifarf.l701, fL44. 

(7) A lake. Still in use. 

He made alle a valaye, 
Al so it were a bred 1^. 

Arthvw and Mwlin, p. 350. 

LEYARE. A stonemason. Pr, Parv, 
LEYCERE. Leisure. 

Now, lynt, ye leeyn the ly tylle 2aycire here. 

Chaucer, MS, Cantab, Ft i. 6, f. 10. 

LEYD. Laid. See Feyre. 

LEYOHT. Lyeth. Lydgate. 

With hannes to greve in wayte leyght shee 
Torevene mene of welthe and prmperyt^. 

Ma. Cantab. Ft. 1. 6, L 157. 

LEYNE. Laid; placed. (A..S.) 
LEYOND. Laying. 



At theiee Jwne and Jon hefoade 
As the! were lynes leyond. 

Citrtor IfMiMf I, MS. CotL IWn. Qmlab, L M. 

LEYTH. Loathly. Audelay, p. 31. 

LEY5TL0CURE. MoreeasUy. (A.^S.) 

LHINNE. A lake. Lhuyd's MSS. 

LIALE. LoyaL Wright Pol. Songs, p. 303. 

LIANCE. An alliance. Pobgrave. 

LIAR. " Liar, liar, lick dish,'* a proverbial 
address to a liar, chiefly used at schools. It 
is an old saying, being found in the Tragedy 
of HoAnan, 1631, sig. I. it 

LI ARD. A horse, properly one of a grey colour. 
Palsgraye mentions a horse called Lyarde 
Urbyn. ** One lyarde stedes," Morte Arthure, 
MS. Lincohi,f. 80. 

Stedls sUbUlede in staUia, 

l^arda and aoie. MB. Ltocofo A. i. 17, f. 180. 

LIB. (1) To castrate. North. ** To capon, to 
geld, to Ub, to spkie," Florio, p. &. See 
Topsell's Foure-Footed Beasto, 1607, p. 68. 
(2^ A basket, or leep. South. 
hS Haifa bushel. Kennett MS. 
(4) To lay down. A cant term mentioned in 

Dekker's Belman of London, 1616. 
LIBARDINE. The herb wolfbane. See Topsell's 
Foure-FootedBeasts, 1607, p.40. Also called 
libbard's-bane. 
LIBBARD. A leopard. Skeiton. 

Then owte starte a lumbart^ 
Felle he waa aa a l^barte, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. Ik 38, f. 179. 
LIBBE6E. A bed. This old cant term is 
given by Dekker, Lanthome and Candle- 
Light, 1620, sig. C. ii. 
LIBBEING. Living. {J..S.) 

Fog todrawen up all thing 
That node waa to her Ubbaingr. 

ArVtamr and MarUn^ p. 98; 
LIBBER. A man who libs or gelds. North. 

** A guelder, a libber," Florio, p. 89. 
LIBBET. A biUet of wood ; a staff, stick, or 

dub. South. 
LIBBETS. Rags in strips. Weet. 
LIBERAL. Licentious; free to excess. It 

occurs often in this sense in old plays. 
LIBERARIE. Learning. Lydgate. 
LIB-KEN. A house to live in. An old cant 
term, given by Dekker, Lanthome and Candle* 
Light, 1620, sig. C. iL 
LICAME. The body. (^.-5.) 

And Jhcsua hent up that Ucama 
That lay deed bifore the thronge. 

Curaor Mmndi, MS. CoL Trin. Caniab. f. 7i, 
That ani man to hlr cam 
That erer knewe hir /idkeai. 

Arthowr and Merlin, p. S7* 

LICCHORIE. Leachery. Heame. 

UCHE. (1) The body. Weber. Hence the 

term liche-wake, or Uke-wake, q. v. 
(2) Alike. (^.-5.) 

In kirtels and iacopb rlche. 
They weren clolhld alle liehe. 

Ooteer, MS. Boe. Jnti^ 184, t 111 
UCHFOUL. The night-raven. Rowland*. 

Drayton mentions it as the Utch-owl. 
LICH-GATE. The gate through which |he 
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corpse WIS curried into the church. It had 
always a roof over it under which the bier was 
placed, and the bearers rested until the clergy- 
man met the corpse, and read the introductory 
part of the service as he preceded the train 
into the church. Several lichgates are still 
preserved. 
LICHWORT. The herb peUitory. 
LICIBLE. Pleasant; agreeable. 

Peicu o whan the litte what thl wyf pl«y 
Thl ooDcvyte holdcth it rood and IMblt. 

Oeelmtt, MS. Soe» Aniiq, 194, f. tSI. 

LICK. To beat, or thrash. Hence, to surpass 
or excel in anything ; to do anything easily. 
To Uek the eye, to be wdl pleased. 
LICK-DISH. A term of contempt. See the 
phrase given in y. Liar. A sycophant is still 
termed a lick-pan. *' A lick-sauce, lick-box, 
Uehertm" Howell. 
LICKEN. To compare ; to liken. Craven. 
Thew ban the anamyca that fawnyng ilayB, 
And ileying fkwneth, that lifdeen y can 
To JoaSf that tolia be the ehynne Amaa. 

M8. Gmtaft. Ff. IL 98, f. 14. 

LICKER. To grease boots or shoes. 
LICKLY. Likely. North. 
LICKOROUS. Dainty; affected. Used also 
in the sense of lecherous, or voluptuous. '* To 
cocker, to make Ukerieh, to pamper," Holly- 
band's Dlctionarie, 1593. 

From women light and Hdtwrmu 
Good fortune atiU deliver ua. 

LICK-POT-FINGER. The fore-finger. 

LICKS. A good beating. North. 
^gifi-LrCKSOME. Pleasant ; agreeable. Cheek. 
^ LICKSPITTLE. A parasite. Far. dioL 

LICK-UP. A small pittance. Eaet. 

LICLIARE. LikeUer ; more likely. 

LID. A coverlet. Kent. It is applied to a 
book-cover in Nomendator, p. 7, and I find 
the term so used as late as 1757, in Dr. Free's 
Poems, p. 47. 

LIDDED. The top of the bearing part of a 
pipe is said to be lidded when its usual space 
is contracted to a small compass or width. A 
mining term. 

LIDDEN. (1) Long. Somerset. 

(2) Saying, song, or story. Weet. 

LIDDERON. A lazy idle bad fellow. From 
lidder, or lither, q. v. 

LIDE. (1) Lydia. Chaucer. 

(2) The month of March. An old provindal 
term, now obsolete. 

LIDGITTS. Some thirty or fourty years ago, 
when the fields in the Isle of Oidiolme were 
uninhabited, there were gates set up at the 
end of the villages and elsewhere to prevent 
the cattle from straying upon the arable lands ; 
these gates were termed lidgitts. Line. 

LIDS. (1) Manner; fashion; way; kind; re- 
semblance. North. 

(2) Transverse bars of wood supporting the roof 
of a coal-mine. 

LIE. (1) To lay down. Var. dial. 

(^) To subside, as the wind. Devon, 



(3) 7b Ue with a latchet, to tell a monstiout 
falsehood. 7b He tn wait qfone*a eelft to )>e 
very carefuL To He by the wall, to He on tht 
cold floor, to He a bier, to lie dead before 
interment. 

(4) To reside. Still in use. 

(5) The lees of wine. Pr. Parv. 
LIE-BOX. (1) A great liar. Weet. 

(2) A box wherein the lie from wood-ashes is 

made. Var. dioL 
LIEF. The same as Lrfe, q. v. 
LIEF-COUP. A sale or market of goods in the 

place where they stand. Kent. 
LIEGEMAN. A subject. Shak. 
LIEGER. An ambassador. Stt Leiger. Spelt 

Hgier in Hall, Henry VIIL f. 158. 
LIEGES. Subjects. {A.^N.) 
LIEKD. Loved. Cwnb. 
LIE-LEACH. A box, perforated at bottom, 

used for straining vrater for lie. It ia also 

called a lie-latch, lie-dropper, or lie-lip. 
LIE-LEY. To Ue in grass. Yorksh. 
LIEN. Lain. Chaucer. 
LIENDE. Lying. See JJen. 

And therto lyounea tweyne (^«Mto ther under. 

MS. Cott. Caiig. A. U. foL 111. 

LIES. Lees of wine. {A.-N.) 

LIETON. A church-yard. WiUe. 

LIE^^R. Rather. Far. dial 

LIF. Permission. {A.-S.) 

For If that we have l\f therto, 
Joure oommaundment »hul we do. 
Cm-tv^ Mundl, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. St 

LIFE-DAYS. Life-time. " By his lyfe dayes, 

de eonplayn vivant," Palsgrave. 
UFELICHE. Active; piercing. lAfly, like 
the life, Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 257. 
And that HfUicht launce that lepe to hU herte 
When he was crucyflede on croae, and alle the kene 

naylis, 
Knyghtly he lalle conquere to Crhtyne men hondes. 
Mort9 Arthurs, MS. Lincoln^ (. 89 

Lyche /x/ly men among hem day by day. 

MS. Digbif 8S2, f . 2. 

LIFERS. Leavers; deserters. 

LIFFY. In Devon, when a man seduces a girl 
with strong proeestations of honour, and after- 
wards leaves her to her fate, he is said to 
HJDf her, and she is said to be Hjffied. 

LIFLODE. Living; state of life. (A.-S.) 

Whedir uUe we now gaa, or whate partye may 
we now cheee? Whare Khalle we now get any 
helpe tiUe oure lu/Uad*. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f. 49. 

LIFT. (1) The air ; the sky. (A.-S.) 
Somme in theerthe, Bomme in the lift. 
There thd dreje fill harde drift. 

Cureor Jf himH, MS. Coll. IWn. Gsntaft. f. 4 . 
Now at the erthe, now at the lift. 
Or howerer thou wolt the shift. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Ibid. f. 139 

(2) To aid, or assist. P'ar. dial Perhaps the 
usual meaning in this passage. 

Son, alle the seyntet that be in heyven. 

Nor alle the angeli undur the Trinite, 
On here-breyde out of this peyne 
Thd have no pouere to lift me. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 41, f. (J8L 
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(3) A come rough gate without hinges, and 
moveable. East, 

(i) A joint of beef. Weti. 

(5) To carre up a twan. See the Booke of 
Hunting, 1586, f. 81. 

(6) A trick at whist or other games at cards. 
To lift for dealing, to draw or cut for the deaL 

(7) A falsehood. Somertei. 

(8) To steal. Still retained in the modem term 
ahop4ifting. The lifting law, says Dekker, 
** teacheth a kind of lifting of goods cleane 
away.'' Belman of London, 1608. 

(9) A bad character. Dwon, 
LIFTER. A thief. See I^ft (8). 
LIFTERS. An old term for mortises. 
LlfTING.MONDAY. Easter Monday, when 

it was the custom for every couple of men to 
lift up and kiss each woman they met. 
Lifting on Easter Tuesday, when the women 
returned the compliment to the men. This 
was a common custom in Lancashire about 
fifty years ago, till the disturbances to which 
it gave rise called for the interference of 
the magistrates, and it gradually became ob- 
solete ; but it is still retained in some parts of 
the country. 

LIFT-LEG. Strong ale. An old cant term, 
mentioned in Harrison's England, p. 202. 

LI6. The same as Ligge^ q. v. It is sometimes 
used for a lie, a falsehood. 

LIG-A-LAME. To maim. North. 

LIGEANCE. AUegiance. {A.-N,) 

LIGGE. To lie down. {A,-S.) Still in common 
use in the North of England. 

And they here bidden for to depe, 
JAggend* upon the bed alofte. 

Gwfr, MS. Soe. JntSq, IM, f. 44. 

LIGGEE. A carved coit made of hard wood, 
used at the game of doddart. 

LIGGEMENE. Subjects. 

Was warreof tyr Lucius one launde there he hovya. 
With lordesand llggtmene that to hynuelfe lengede. 
Murte Arthure, MS. LAneoln, f. 78. 

LIGGER. (1) A plank placed across a ditch for 

a pathway. Eatt. 
(2) A line with a float and bait used for catching 

pike. Eatt. 
(S) The same as Ledger, q. v. 

(4) A coverlet for a bei Line. 
LIGGET. A rag or fragment Wett. 
LIGGLE. To lug or carry. Norfolk, 
LIGGYNG-STEDE. A couch or bed. It occurs 

in MS. Coit. Vespas. D. vii. 
LIGHT. (1) An example. East. 

(2) To be confined. Salop. 

And I thalle ny thou was fyght 
Of a knave-ehllde this nyght. 

Ibwnelt!^ Mif9tsrUtf p. 107. 

(3) To descend, or alight, rar. dial " Set a 
Bagger on horsebacke, and they say he will 
never light,** Greenes Orpharion, 1599, p. 19. 
Sometimes lighten, as in the English version 
of the Te Deum laudamus, 

(4) To enlighten ; to make light or pleasant ; to 
grow light. (A.^S.) 



Th« IsCtra of syr Lndiis ^jftMyr myne herte ; 
We hafe at losels liflyde inany longe daye. 

Morte Arthurs, MS. Uneoln, f. W. 

(5) light timbered, sickly, weak ; also, active, 
nimble. To Ught on, to meet. Light day, 
clear day, open daylight. Light-headed, de- 
lirious. Light-heeled, active, nimble. Light* 
o'-Jire, a term of abuse. 

(6) Weak ; sickly. Somerset. 
LIGHTENING. The break of day. North. 
LIGHTER. (1) A less number. North. 

(2) The same as Lqfter, q. v. 

LIGHT-HEELED. Loose in character. *< She 
is sure a light heeld wench," the Bride, 1640, 
sig. G. A light-housewife, a married woman 
of bad character. ** An harlot, a brothel, an 
hoore, a strompet, a light housewyfe," Elyot, 
inv. Meretrix. 

LIGHTING. Light. This occurs in MS. Cotton. 
Vespas. D. vii. Ps. 26. 

LIGHTING-STOCK. A horse-block. West. 

LIGHTLOKER. More lightly, or easily. {A.-S.) 

LIGHTLY. (l)Commonly; usually; inordinary 
cases. See Tusser, p. 71. 

(2) Readily ; easUy ; quickly. {A,-S.) 

LI6HTMANS. The day. A cant term, given 
in Dekker's Lanthome and Candle-Light, 
1620, sig. C. ii. 

LIGHTNING. Lightmng brfore death, a pro- 
verbial phrase, alluding to the restuscitation 
of the spirits which frequently occurs before 
dissolution. 

LIGHT-O'-LOVE. The name of an old dance- 
tune. It was a kind of proverbial phrase for 
levity, and a loose woman was frequently so 
called. 

LIGHT-RIPE. Com has this epithet applied 
to it, when the stalk or straw appears ripe, 
and yet the ear contains nothing but a milky 
juice. Line. 

LIGHTS. (1) The lungs. Var. dial. 

(2) The openings between the divisions of a 
window, and hence occasionally u«ed by later 
writers for the windows themselves. 

LIGHTSOME. (1) Gay; cheerful. North. 

(2) Light ; fuU of light. " Lightsome glass- 
window," Davies, ed. 1672, p. 52. 

LIGLY. Likely. Northumb. 

LIGMANE. Liegeman ; subject. (A.-S.) 
Gret wele Ludua thi lorde, and layne noghte thfae 

wordcf, 
Ife thow be fygmane lela, late hyne wiet sone. 

Morte Arthure, MS. lAnealn. f. 57. 

LIGNE. Lineage ; lineal descent. (^.-A'^) 
LIGNE-ALOES. Lignum aloes. Chaucer. 
LIGNEY. (1) Active ; strong; able to bear great 

fatigue. Cumb. 
(2) To lighten. Nominale MS. 
LIGS. Ulcers on a horse's lips. 
LIKE. (1) Likeness. 

That in a mannei Ipke 

The devel to thb mayde com. MS.Coll, Trin. Qiwm. fi?- 

(2) To please ; to delight ; to he pleased. 
What so thai have It may be myne, 
Come and brede, ale and wyno. 
And alle that may tike me. MS.Cantab. Pf.v.48, f. M» 
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(3) In the main. '^ He is a good sort of man 
Kke" It is frequently oaed as a mere exple- 
tive. Like much, an equal qoantity of each. 
lam hie to do it, I must do it. To like one- 
eelf, to like one's situation. This appears to 
be the second meaning, to please. To go tqfon 
likea, to go on trial. To go a liking, ibid. And 
like your nutjesty, if it please your majesty. 
Like lettuce like 1^9, a proverb implying that 
bad things suit each other. Good like, well 
looking. Better nor like, better than was ex- 
pected. L^ ^, to approve. Every like, every 
now and then. 

(4) To grow; to thrive; to agree with one, as 
food, drink, &c. 

(5) To liken ; to compare. {J.'S,) 

(6) Likely ; probably. Var. dial, " I and my 
man wer like to byn bothe kild by Captin 
Hammon that was dronke/* Forman's Diary, 
MS. Ashmole, 208. 

LIKELY. Suitable ; promising ; good-looking ; 
resembling, likelineu, resemblance; pro- 
bability. 
LIKEN. Likely. Suffolk. I had likened, L e. 

I was in danger of. 
LIKER. More like. (^.-5.) 

His lipi wer great, they hanged aside. 
Hit eiet were hollow, hit mouth wide. 
He was lothly to looke on ; 
He was 4ylp«r a derill then a num. 

LIKES. Likelihood; prospect Wett. It is 

sometimes pronounced Uketeunce* 
LIKFULLIST. Most pleasant. (j4.*S.) 
LIKING. (1) Appearance ; condition. North, 
(2) Delight ; pleasure. Chaucer. 
LIKKERWISE. Delightful; pleasant. (^..&) 
LIKNE. To imitate; to mimic; to liken, or 

make a simile. (^.-£) 
LILBURN. A heavy stupid feUow. 
LILBYLOW. Perspiration; fever. Line. It is 

also pronounced liUipooh. 
LILE. Little. North. 

Full /U« we know his hard griefe of mind. 

And how he did long London to ken ; 
And yet he thought he should finde it at last. 
Because he met so many men. 

Th§ King and a Boore Northemt Man, 1640. 

LILEWORTH. Of little value. North, 

LUjL. (1) To pant ; to loll out the tongue. Wiltt. 
'* I lylle out the tonge as a beest dothe that 
is ehafed,'' Palsgrave. " To pant and bee out 
of breath, or till out the tongue, as a dog that 
is weary," Florio, p. 15. 

(2) To assuage pain. North. 

LILLILO. A bright flame. North, 

LILLY. The wild convolvulus. Lilly-royal, the 
herb penny*royal. South. 

LILLYCONVALLY. TheMay-lUIy. 

LILLYWHITECAKE. A short-cake. South. 

LILLYWUNS. An exclamation of amazement. 

LILT. To jerk, or spring; to do anything cle- 
verly or quicldy. North. 

LILTY-PATTEN. A whore. North. 

LIMAILE. Filings of metal. {A.-N.) 

LIMATIKE. A crooked person ; a cripple. 



LIMB. Explained by Forby, " a determined 
lensualist.*' The term seems generally to im- 
ply deterioration. A limb of Satan, a limb of 
the law, Slc The first of these phrases is re- 
tained firom the early English feendee lymt. 
See Hocdeve, p. 29. Ac«>rding to Pegge, a 
man addicted to anything is called a limb for 
it. Glossary, p. 98. 

LIMBECK. An alembic. Shak. 

LIMBER. Supple ; flexible. Far. dial « His 
eares is limber and weake," Topsell's Beasts* 
1607, p. 185. 

LIMBERS. Thills or shafts. Weet. 

LIMB-MEAL. Limb by limb. (j4.-S.) 

LIMBO. HelL Properly, the Umbue or place 
where the righteous were supposed to have 
been confined before the coming of Christ. 
" Limbo or hell," Florio, pp. 105, 158. It was 
also used for a prison, in which sense it is still 
retained. 

Behcdde now what owre Lord Jhesn dideone the 
Saterday, as sune as he was dede. He went downe 
to helle to owre holy fadyrs that ware in lifmbo to 
tyme of his Resureodone^ 

MS. ZAneein A. i. 17, f. 186. 

LIMB-TRIMMER. A tailor. North. 
LIME. (1) A limb. (^..&) 

He was a moche man and a longe, 

In every Ipm styffand strange. 

MS. Cmtab, Ft, li. 98, f. J^ 

(2) To smear, as with bird-lime. 

For who so wol his hondls (^rme. 
They rooaten be the more unelene. 

Gowtr, MS, Soe. Jntiq, f, tSw 

(3) lime was mixed with wine, sack, &c. to re- 
move the tartness. Egg-shells are now often 
used for that purpose, and perhaps lime. 

(4) Any glutinous substance, as glue, bird-lime, 
gum, £c. North. 

(5) Limit ; end. 

Rjft as we cleye jet the same. 

And herrafter shulde wlthoujte Ijrfiw. 

C%roM. rUodun. p. 4. 

(6) A thong. See Lime-hound. 
LIME-ASH. A composition of sifted ashes and 

mortar, beaten together, and laid down as a 
flooring for kitchens and outhouses. Weet, 
LIME-BURNER. A dwarfish fellow. 
LIMED. Polished ; filed. (^.-M) 
LIME-HOUND. A common hound or sporting 
dog, led by a thong called a lime. Lyne- 
htnmdt, Cotgrave, in v. Mut. See Ord. and 
Reg. p. 325. Limer, a blood-hound, Tyrwhitt. 
" A dogge engendred betwene an hounde 
and a mastyve, called a lymmer or a mungrell/* 
Elyot in v. Hyhrie. 

There ovirtoke I a grete rout 
Of huntlrs and of foresters, 
And many relaies and linMre, 
That hied hem to the forest fast. 
And 1 with hem, so at the last 
I askid one lad, a lumtrt. 
Say, felowe, who shal buntSn here } 
Quod I, and he answered ayen, 
Sir, the emperour Octovyen, 
Quod he, and he is here faste hy. 

Tht Drenu e/ Chatuer, 965. 

LIME'ROD. A twig with bird-lime; mora 
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utiiaDf called a lime-twig. Ljfme'fferd, Piert 

Floughm&n, p. 170. 
Il« iend thM l^mt-twtgtf and fine ipurow callf* 
Whartwith tha fowler silly bird* Inthralli. 

The 4^^i0natt Shepheard, UQi, 

UMIT. A limb. Shot. 

LIMITATION. A certain precinct allowed to a 

limitonr. {Lat.) 
IJMITOUR. A begging-friar. Hence in later 
times, limit, to beg. 
The ittrnptour that vctltath tha wlaffli, 

1-wyf a mane of hini ynough may leere. 
To gave p]riiny»,gerdyllit, and knyefflf, 

Tbif craft U good. MS. Cantab. Ft. i 8, f. ISS, 
For they go ydelly a IHmiting abrode, living upon 
tho twaatof other mana traveli. 

NortMrooMtTrmtUtt lfi77. 

LIMITROPHES. Boundaries. This word oc- 
cars i n the Historic of Palmendos, 1589. 

LIM-LIFTER. A term of contempt, perhaps 
deriyed from Umiiour, ^ A soomeftdl nick- 
name, as we say alim-lifler," Florio, p. 92. 

LIMMER. Mischievons; base; low. Still in 
use, applied to females. 

Then the limmtr Scottei hared me, burnt my 
guddet, and made deadly feede on me, and my 
bamca. amUtin'a Dialogue, 1673. p. 3- 

LIMMOCK. Very limp. Far. dud. 

LIMOUS. Sti<^; glutinous. Pr. Pan. 

LIMP. (1) An instrument used for separating 
lead ore from the stone. Mander explains it, 
** a small board to skim the sieve with when 
washing the ore." 

(2) Flaccid; limber; supple. Var. dioL Also 
called Hngtey. Stanihurst, p. 11 , has imqteth, 
is weak, or unsatisfactory. 

(3^ Inefficient. Somenei. 

(4) To chance, or happen. 

The fyfte was Joaue, that Joly mane of armci , 
That In Jeruaalem ofte fUlle royche Joye fymppede. 
Morte Arthure, MS. Uneoin, f. 89. 

LIN. (1) Flax ; linen. (A.-S.) It is sometimes 
used for female apparel generally. Lyn, MS. 
Med. Rec. Line. f. 286, xt. Cent Lyne^web^ 
ben, Cocke Lorelles Bote, p. 9. 
He dronk never cidre ne wyn, 
Ne never wered clooth of (yn. 

Oarjor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cmtab. f. 79. 
Bothe pallia, clothea and baudekyn. 
And other of wolla and of /yn. 

MS. Jidda. 10096, foL 49. 

(2) To cease ; to stop. North. 

And nerer did Un towring upward, and »tiU up- 
ward, for the space, as I might guess, of one whole 
hour. The Man in the Meone, 1657, p. 46. 

Her husband, a recusant, often came. 
To hear mass read, nor would he ever tin. 

BiUingel^e Braeh^-Martpniogiat 1667, p. 800. 

(3) A carcase. Cumb. 

(4) A pool, a cascade, or precipice. *' Linnes and 
huge pooles," Harrison, p. 88. A lake, ibid. 
p. 130. StiU in use in the North. 

(5) Lain, or laid. Sir Trittrem. 
LINAGE. Lineage ; family. (A.'N.) 
LINCELS. Tares in com. 
LINCEUS. Linx-seeing. 

But yet In the end, thdr secret driftcs are laide 



open, and tineetie eyes, that sea Ihrottgh stoae waXb 
have made a pasaage into the dote eovertMre of 
their hypocrisie. Naeh'e Pierce Pennileeee, IMt. 

LINCH.(1) To beat, or chastise. North. Urry's 
MS. additions to Ray. 

(2) A balk of land. Kent. Any bank or boun- 
dary for the division of land. Also called 
Uncher and Unchet. 

3^ A haunch of mutton. North. 

4) A hamlet. Oloue. 

5) A small step ; a narrow iteep bank, or foot- 
path. Wett. 

(6) A ledge ; a rectangular projection. 

(7) A small inland ^ff, generally one that is 
wooded. South. 

(8) To prance about lively. Hollyband mentions 
a Unchmff hone as the translation of chevai 
eoqueiineiuf, Dictionarie, 1593. 

LINCHPIN. A stag's penis. Salop. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. A primitive custom in 
Lincolnshire of washing with the excrement 
of the pig, and bmning dried cow-dung, is 
memorialized in a proverb occasionally quoted: 
What a wonderftil county Is Lincolnshire, 
Where pigs [emit] soap and cows [void] flre. 
The words between brackets have been changed 
firom the original cauea pudorie, but put it 
how you will, the couplet is not very elegant. 
It is quoted at full by Aubrey, MS. Nat. Hist. 
Wilts, p. 292. 
LINDABRIDES. A mistress. An old term, 
derived from a character in an early Spanish 
romance. See Nares. 
LINDE. The lime-tree. (A.-S.) Sometimes 
used perhaps for a tree in generaL 
As he rood undir a Ipnde, 
Beside a roche, as I the telle. 

Ooiver, MS. See. Antiq. 194. f. 53. 
Than were y gladd and lyft aa <ynd«, 
Ot parte aiicAi Ekmine. 

MS. Cmtab. Ff. iL38, f. 81. 
A hert he found ther he ley 
Welle feyre under the ^nd. 

MS. Aehmele6\, f. 1. 

There cornea knyght them fiiUe nere. 
That hygbt sir Barnard Hessengere, 

Huntyng aftur an hynde, 
And founde that lady lovely of chere. 
And hur sone tlepyng in fere, 
Lyeng undur a Ipnde. 

MS. Oentab. Ff. ii. SB, f. 74. 
LINE. (1) To beat Far. dioL 

(2) To lean ; to incline. Somertet. 

(3) ** To line a bitch or cover a mare," Florio, 
ed. 1611, p. 25. Lyming, Topsell's Beasts, 
1607, p. 139. Still in use. 

(4) Lme qf life, one of the lines in the hand, a 
term in palmistry. 

(5) A place for laying down. Eatt. 
LINED. Intoxicated. North. 
LINENER. A linen-draper. See Nares. 
LINERS. Bundles. Devon. 

LINE S. Marriage Unu, a certificate of marriage. 

Yorkeh. 
LINET. Tinder. WOte. 
LINE-WAY. A straight direct path. 
LING. Heath; furze. North. ^Ling or 
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heath for brushes," Florio, p. 69. Lmg coOins, 
Imrnt ling, West, and Cumb. DiaL 

Ther thei beryed hem both 

In nouther mowe nor fyn^. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. r.48, f. 1S9. 

LINGE. (1) To work hard. Yorksh. 

(2) To loll out the tongue. Oxan, 

LINGEL. A shoemaker's thread. " Corigea, 

lyngel," MS. Lansd. 560, f. 45. " LyngcU 

that soutere sowe with, ehefgros,'' Palsgrave. 

" Lyoger to sowe vrithf poulcier" ibid. 

Thecobler of Cauntertmrie, annde with hit aul, 

his lirigel, and his last, prewnta hlmaelfe a JudiclaU 

censor of other mens wrltinges. 

Th8 Cobleri^fCaunttirburU, lfi90. 

LINGER. To long for anything. Kent. 

LINGET. A linnet. Somerset. 

LINGY. (1) Active; strong; taU. North. 

(2) Idle and loitering. Kent. 

(3) The same as Umber, q. v. 

LINHAY. An open shed attached to a farm- 
yard. Weet. When attached to m bam or 
house, it is called a hanging-linhay. 

LINIATION. Mensuration. {Lot.) 

Fil NIEL. The same as Lintel, q. v. 

LINING. (1) The loins. Somereet. 

(2) A person who succeeded with m woman was 
said to get within the Uning of her smock. 

But as one of the thre* chapmen was imploled in 
his traffike abroad, so the prettie poplet his wife 
began to be a fresh occupleng giglot at home, and by 
report fellso farre acquainted with a religious clois- 
terer of the towne, as that he gat within the lining 
of hlr smocke. Stanihur9t*4 Ireland, p. 96. 

LINK. Cl) A sausage. East. Hollyband, 1593, 
explains lirket, ** a kinde of meate made of 
hogges guts kept in brine;*' and Holme, 
1688, calls them, •' a kind of pudding, the 
akin being filled with pork flesh, and seasoned 
with diverse spices, minced, and tied up at 
distances." Howell has, " a link, sausage, or 
chitterUng." Lex. Tet. 1660. 

(2) To bum, or give light. {A.-S.) 

(3) To walk quickly. North. 

(4) See Unch and Lmg. 
LINKERING. Idle. Sahp. 
LINK-PINS. Linch-pins are called link-pins 

and lin-pins in the provinces. Lynpyn occurs 
in the Finchale Charters. 

LINKS. Sand-hills. North. 

LINMAN. A flax-seUer. West. 

LINN EN. London. Devon. 

LINNIT. Lint ; tinder. Dorset. 

LINN-TREE. A lime-tree. Derb. 

LINNY. The same as Unhay, q. v. 

LINOLP. Shoemaker's lingel. iV. Parv, 

LINSE. To beat severely. Dewm. 

LIN SET. The name of the stool on which 
women sat while spinning. 

LIN-SHORDS. To throw lin-shords, i. c. Lent- 
shords, a custom practised at Ilfracombe, 
which consists in throwing broken shords into 
the windows of the houses on one of the days 

of Lent. 
LINSTOCK. A stick with a match or lint at 
the end used by gunners. 



LINT. A halter. Var. dioL 
LINTEL. When a door or vrindow is square- 
headed, the upper piece is called a linteL It 

is sometimes termed a Ufnton in eaiiy 

writers. 
LINTELS. The same as Lmcels, q. v. Tarca 

are called lints in Lincolnshire. 
LINTEREL. The same as £m/«i, q. ▼. 
LINT-WHITE. A lark. Suffolk. 
LINTY. Idle ; lazy ; fat. Var. dial 
LION. The main beam of m ceiling. Weat. 

Perhaps from tie on. 
LIOUR. (1) A mixture. MS.Med.Rec. 
(2) The binding or fringe of cloth. •* Sett oa 

lyour" Boke of Curtasye, p. 19. 
LIP. The same as Lepe^ q. v. 
LIPARY. Wet; rainy. Somerset. 
LIP-CLIP. A kiss. A cant term. Zip, to kiss, 

Ully,ed.l632,sig.Dd.iL 
LIPE. A fragment ; a slip, or portion. Cumb. 

" Of every disshe a l^t out to take,'' Lyd- 

gate's Minor Poems, p. 52. 
LIPIN. To forewarn. South. 
LIPKEN. A house. Set Lib-ken. 
LIPPED. (1) Laid down. A cant term. 
(2) Free; loose; ravelled. West. Most probably 

from Lipe, q. v. 
LIPPEN. (1) The same as Lipary, q. v. I^tpy 

is also used in the same sense. Jjpping'time, 

a wet season. GUrue. 
(2) To expect ; to rely ; to trust to, or place con- 

fidencein. North. 
LIPPER. The spray from small waves, either in 

fresh or salt water. North. 
LIPPING-CLOUT. A piece of steel welded to 

the front of a horse's shoe. West. 
LIPPIT. Wanton. (Fr.) 
LIPSEY. To lisp. Somerset. 
LIP-SHORD. A chip. Devon. 
LIP-WINGLE. AUpwing. Beds. 
LIP-WISE. Garrulous. J. qf Wight. 
LIQUIDNESS. Moisture. Palsgrave. 
LIQUOR. To oil, or anoint. Glouc. 
LIQUORY-STICK. The plant rest-harrow. 
LIRE. (1) Flesh ; meat. (A.-S,) Swynes lire, 

Ord. and Reg. p. 442. Lyery, abounding 

with lean flesh. North. 

(2) Face ; countenance. {A.-S.) 

Hir eolnure fuUe white it es. 
That lufly in lyre, 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17» f. ISS. 

So byttPtly sche we)>yd withall. 
By hyre litre* the terys gon fall. 

MS. Aahmule 6l» f.C7. 

(3) To plait a shirt. Line. Perhaps connecied 
with the old word lire, fringe or binding of 
cloth. 

LIRICUMFANCY. The May Uly. 

LIRI POOPS. An appendage to the ancient 
hood, consisting of long tails or tippets, passs- 
ing round the neck, and hanging down before 
reachinar to the feet, and often jagged. The 
term is "often jocularly used by writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. "A 
lirriiwop vel lerripoop, a silly empty creature, 
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an oM dotard," Milles, MS. DeroD Glon. A 
priest was formerly jocularly termed a lerry- 
eum-ponp. It seems to mean a trick or stra- 
tagem, in the London Prodigal, p. 111. 
** And whereas thou takest the matter so 
farro in snuffe, I will teach ihet thy lyrrympt 
after another fashion than to be thus msle- 
pertlie cocking and billing with me, that am 
thy govemonr/' Stanihurst, p. 35. 
Theret a glrla that known her l€rrtpoope» 

UU^t Mottutr Bumbit, 1A94. 

LIRK. To crease ; to rumple. North, Perhaps 
to Jerk in the following passage. Lirt, to 
toss, West and Cumb. Dial. p. 368. 
I l^k* hyme up with my hond. 
And pray hyme that be woUe tumd. 

Jir& PorktHgUmlO. 

LIRP. (1) To snap the fingers. <' A lirp or dack 
with ones fingers ends, as barbers doe give,** 
Florio, p. 199. 
^2) To walk lamely. Somertet. 
LJRRY. A blow on the ear. Also, to reprove, 

to upbraid. Kent, 
US. (1) To lose. Arch. ziiL 203. 
(2) Forgiveness. Kennett, MS. Lanid. 1033. 
LISER. The list or fringe of doth. 
LISH. Active; strong. North, 
LISHEY. Flexible; limber. Keni. 
LISK. The same as Lnk, q. v. 
USSE. (1) To ease, or relieve. (A.-S.) See 
Hardyng, f. 90 ; Wright's Lyric Poetry, p. 57. 
How that they myjte wynne a tpeehe, 
Hlte wofulle peyne for to iis$«, 

Gowmr, MS. SocJfUiq. 134, f. 99. 
That royjt yow l^tte owt of thys peyne. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38. f. 48. 
I have herde of an erbe to /y«t that peyne, 
Meoe seyth it bereth a doubylle floure. 

ITS. Cantab. Ff . i. 8, f. 46. 
Ljfs me now in my longoure. 
And gyf me lytens to lyve in ease. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. L 8. 

(2) Joy ; happiness ; bliss. (J.-S.) 

LISSEN. A cleft in a rock. Ghuc. The word 

is used by Sir Matthew Hale, but spdt by him 

lime. It is not in common use. 

LISSOM. Excessively limber or pliable ; light, 

nimble, or active. Var. dial. 
LISSUM. A narrow slip of anything. Somertet. 
LIST. (1) A list house or room, when sounds 
are heard easily from one room to another. 
Kent, 

(2) Cunning; artifice. (Germ.) "Tech him 
alle the listes," Kyng Horn, 239. 

(3) ** LemotdeVoreiUe, the lug or hit of th'eare," 
Cotgreve, in v. MoL 

(4) A boundary line. See Twelfth Night, iiL 1. 
Topsell, Historic of Serpents, 1608, p. 87, 
mentions worms *' having a black Uit or line 
running along thehr backs." 

(5) The dose dense streak which sometimes ap- 
pears in heavy bread. Weat. 

(6) The fiank. North. " A list of pork, a bony 
piece cut from the gammon," Kennett, MS. 

(7) The sdvage of woollen cloth. It is also 
called listen. " Forigo, a lyst ynge," Nominale 



MS. This is a variation of our fourth meaning. 
Anything edged or bordered was formerly 
said to be listed. " A targe lifted with gold" 
is mentioned in Gy of Warwike, p. 312. 
LISTS. To please. (A.-S.) Also a substantive, 
pleasure, inclination. Hence meat'list, ap- 
petite. Devon. 
5e that lUtt hai to lyth, or luAt for to here. 

MvriaJrthure, MS. Uneotn, f.AS. 

LISTEN. To attend to. Shak. 

LISTLY. Quick of hearing. East. Also, 

easily, distinctly. 
LISTOW. Liest thou. Weber. 
LISTRE. A person who read some part of the 

church service. {J.-S.) 
LISTRIN6. Thickening. North. 
LISTY Strong; powerful North. " Listy 

mene and able,'* Lincoln MS. f. 3. 
LIT. To colour, or dye. North. " He'll lie 

all manner of colours but blue, and that is 

gone to the litting," Upton's MS. additions 

to Junius. 

We use na cUthet that are IMede of dyverie co> 

loures: oure wiffet neare no^tegayly arayed for to 

pleeeus. MB. Unmln A. i. I7r f. 33. 

LITANY.STOOL. A small low desk at which 

the Litany was sung or said. 
LITARGE. White lead. (A.-N.) 
LITE. (1) Few ; little. North. " Litlum and 

litlum," by little and little, Piers Ploughman, 

p. 329, an Anglo-Saxon phrase. 

(2) To depend upon, or rely. Line. 

(3) Strife. Towneley Mysteries, p. 71. 

(4) To hinder, tarry, or delay. (A.S.) 
LITEN. A garden. North. 
LITERATURE. Learning. (Lat.) 

Worshypftill maysten, ye shall underttand 
It to you that have no /iflerafure. 

The Pardoner and the Frere, IfiSSL 
LITH. (1) A body. (^.-5.) 
(2) Possessions ; property. *' Lond ne /t'M," a 
common phrase in early poetry. See Langtoft, 
p. 194; Sir Tristrem, p. 220; W. Mapes, p. 
341 ; Havelok, p. 239. 
^3> Alighted. Sevyn Sages, 571. 
LITHE. (1) To teU ; to relate. 

Lytteoy th now to my talkynge 
Of whome y wylle yow l^he. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 82. 

(2) A limb, or joint. (j4.»S.) 

Fendyt bolde, with crokyt kene, 
Rente hyt body fro Ijfth to Ijfthe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. Ii. 38, f. 4fL 
Hur sonethat than dwellyd hur wyth, 
He was mekylle of boon and l^th, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 98, f. 74. 
Wai never arowe that graved hym, 
Ne that hym towehed l^he nor lyme. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 188. 

(3) Tender; mild; gentle; agreeable; glad. 
Also, gladly, tenderly. *< Xs/A«, calm, quiet," 
Kennet. It is used in different shades of 
meaning, implying softness. Alleviation, com- 
fort, Havelok, 1338. 

Sche tokeup hur lone to hur. 
And lapped hyt falle i^the. 

MS. Cantab. Wt. M. 98, f. 74. 
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(4) Sapple ; pliant Var, dial ** Lythe, ddyrer, 
wuple" Palsgrave. Also, to soften, to render 
lithe or supple. 

(5) To thicken. Kennett, MS. Broth is said to 
be lUKened when mixed with oatmeaL 

(6) Obsequious ; humble. North, 
LITHER. (l) Wicked. {A.-S,) StiU used in 

the North, meaning idle, lory. 
How they whanoe wyth were wyrchippb many, 
Slougbe Luqrus the lifthjfre, that lorde was of Roma. 
Morte jirthure, MS, Uneoln, f. £3. 

(2) Supple ; limber ; pliant South, It is not 
an uncommon archaism. 

LITH£RNESS. Idleness. North, 

Idleoesie, moste delectable U> tha flethe, which 
deliteth above measure in sloth, titherttesM, ceasing 
from occupation. NortMrook^t Treatise, 1577. 

LITHESOME. Gay; cheerful Yorith, 
LITHEWALE. The herb gromweU. 
LITHE-WURT. The plant forget-me-not The 

term is still sometimes used. 
LITHLICHE. EasUy. (^.-5.) 
LIT-HOUSE. A dyeing house. North, 
LITHY. (1) Pliant ; supple. South, 
(2) Heavy, warm, applied to the weather. 
LITIGIOUS. Injurious. Far. dial 
LITLING. Very little. Chaucer. 
LITLUS. The same as Little-house, q. v. 
LITSTER. A dyer. It is translated by /tne/or 
in the Nominale MS. l^ttettere, York Re- 
cords, p. 235. 

Tak the grela of the wyne that mene fyndls in tha 
tounnes, that litetere and goldsmythes uses. 

Ma, Une, Med,{,n3, 

LI TT. A sheep-cot Somenet, 

LITTBN. A church-yard. South, Ray haa 
liten, a garden, q. v. 

LITTER. (1) Nonsense. Somereet. 

(2) 7b Utter t^, or down, to put bedding under 
the horses. Weet, 

LITTERMAN. A groom. Wano, 

LITTLfi.A-DOW. Worthless. Northumb, 

LITTLE-EASE. The piUory, stocks, or bilboes. 
Also, a small apartment in a prison where the 
inmate could have very little ease. *' A streite 
place in a prisone called littell ease,'^ Elyot, 
1559, in V. ^rea. The /t/Zi^ccutf at Guildhall, 
where unruly apprentices were confined, is 
frequently mentioned by our early writers. 

LITTLE-FLINT-COAL. A thin measure of coal, 
the nearest to the surface. fFett. 

LITTLE-HOUSE. A privy. Var, dial 

LITTLE-MASTER. A schoolmaster. Baher. 

LITTLE-SILVER. A low price. Eaet. 

LITTLEST. Least Common in the provinces, 
and sanctioned by Shakespeare. 

LITTLE-WALE. The herb gromwelL 

LITTOCKS. Rags and Utters. Berke, 

LITTY. Light; active; nimble. West. 

LIVAND. Living. Chaucer, 

LIVE. (1) Life. (^.-5.) On live, alive. Lives 
creatures, living creatures, lives body, &c. 
So fayre jit sever was figure, 
Ryjt at a /jrvie creature. 

r, MS, Sue, Antiq, 134, fol. 105. 



(2) Tblnwmilfrt tobeteaantto. To 
right, to retire firom business. 

(3) Fresh, as honey, &c Somerset, 
LIVELIHOOD. Liveliness ; activity, ^iak. 
LIVELODE. Income ; livelihood. Also, a peiu 

sion, largess, or dole to soldiers. 

LIVELY. Fresh ; gay ; neat North, It is so 
used in Davies' Rites, 1672, p. 8. Sometimeiy 
living. 

LIVER. (1) To deUver. North. 

And to his men he Uverd hym hole and faere. 

MS. Lanedowme Ml. f. & 

(2) Quick ; active ; lively. Palsgrave, 

LIVERANCE. A deUvery. North, 

LIVERED. Heavy, or underbaked. South, 

LIVEREDE. Red. Rob. GIouc p. 39. 

LIVERIN6. A kind of pudding made of Uver, 
and rolled up in the form of a sausage. " Two 
blodynges, I trow, a levergng betwene," 
Towneley Myst p. 89. N.Fairfax, Bulk and 
Selvedge 1674, p. 159, mentions liverings. 

LIVERSAD. Caked and matted together, ap- 
plied to ground. North, 

LIVERSICK. AhangnaiL South. 

UVERY. (1) A IJadge of any kind ; the uniform 
given by a baron or knight to his retainers in 
battle. Hence the d^Rsrent regiments or 
parts of an army were termed liveries. " In 
iche lever^" Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, 
f. 85. The term is used in a variety of senses, 
and may be generally explained as any grant 
or allowance at particuUtr seasons. '* Cor- 
rodxum, leveraye,'' Nominale MS. "One 
that bestowes a livery, or cast of his wit, 
upon every one he sees," Cotgrave, in v. 
Doime-Lardon, 

like nyghte to ffveri 
Bathe oome and haye. 

MS, LUieoin A. L 17, f. IM- 

(2) Delivery. A common law term. Livery of 
seisin is the delivery of property into pos- 
session. To sue one*s livery, to issue the 
writ which lay for the heir to obtain the seisin 
of his lands from the King. 

(3) Sticky ; adhesive. South, 
LIVERY-CUPBOARD. An open cupboard with 

shelves, in which the liveries intended for 
distribution were placed, 
LIVING. Alarm. Leic, 
LIVING-DEAR-ENE. An exd. of distress. 
LIVISH. Lively. 

If there were true and UeUk faith, then would 
it work lore in their hearts. 

B«eon*e Works, 1843, p. 37. 

LIXOM. Amiable. Herrf. 

LIZENED. Shrunk, as corn. Sussex. 

LIZZAH. Anything easUy bent West. 

LIZZY. Elizabeth. Var. dial 

LI3T. Little. SteLite, 

FelaWf he seid, herkjrn a Hjr, 
And on myne errand go thou tyte. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. v. 48, f. ^2 

LO. A large pond. YorJksh. 

LOACH. A term of contempt for a foot It 

occurs in Peele's Jests, p. 26. 
LOADED. Bloated. J}evmu 
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LOADS. The ditches for draining away the 
water from the fens. Load-itone, a leadmg- 
fttone for drains. 

It WM by a law of sewen dtcraed that a new 
drayn or lode should be made and maintained from 
the end of Channcelort loda unto Tylney Smethe. 

XhtgdaUft Jmbankingt p. 97Ai 

LOABT. Heavy. Loady-nutt a double nut. 
LOAK. A small quantity. North, 
LOAL. To mew like a cat. Yoriih, 
LOAMY. Damp. Sufolk, Loamie, Topsail's 

Beasts, p. 495, coloured like loam ? 
LOAN. A lane, or passage. North, 
LOANING. (1) A lane. (2) A place near a vil- 
lage for milking cows. North, 
LOAST. A wheel-rut. Su»t€X, 
LO B. ( 1 ) To throw gently. Suttes, 

(2) A very large lump. Line, 

(3) To kick. EattAnglia, 

(4) To hang down ; to droop. Still in use in 
Somerset, according to Jennings, p. 53. To 
lob aUmg^ to walk loungingly. 

(5) A clown ; a clumsy fellow. ** A blunt coun- 
trie lob," Stanihurst, p. 17. In Somer- 
setshire, the last person In a race is called 
the lob. 

(6) That part of a tree where it first divides into 
branches. Bed9, 

(7) To cast or throw. Durham, 

(8) A very large taw. Hantt. 
LOBBATING. Large ; unwieldy. West, 
LOBBING. Tumult; uproar. 

What a lobbing maknt thou. 
With a twenty Devill t 

Mariogeqf Witt and Witdonu, 1579. 

LOBBS. Irregular veins of ore. Also, stairs 

under-ground for the miners. 
LOBCOCK. A lubber. A very common term of 
contempt. " Baligaut, an unweldie lubber, 
great lobcocke," Cotgrave. See Jacke of 
Dover, p. 49; Hawkins, iii. 32 ; Roister Doister, 
p. 39 ; Cotgrave, in v. JDitme, 
Mueh better were the lobeodt loat then wonne, 
Unleise he knew how to behave himselfe. 

The Mou»-Trap, 1006. 

LOBKIN. A house, or lodging. Grose. 

LOBLOLLY. Thick spoon meat of any kind. It 
is thus mentioned by Markham : — " If you rost 
a goose and stop her belly with whole greets 
beaten together with egges, and after mixt 
with the gravy, there cannot be a more better 
or pleasanter sawce ; nay if a man be at sea in 
any long travel he cannot eat a more pleasant 
or wholesome meat than these whole grits 

' Imyled in water till they burst, and then mixt 
ivith butter and so eaten with spoons, which 
though seamen call simply by the name of 
loblolly, yet there is not any meat, however 
significant the name be, that is more tooth- 
some or wholesome." 

LOB'S-COURSB. A dish composed of small 
lumps of meat mixed up with potatoes and 
onions, seasoned, and made into a kind of 
•olid stew. It is mentioned in Peregrine 
Pickle, and is still common. 
LOB'S.POUND. An old jocular term for a 



prison, or any place of confiiement The term 
is still in use, and is often applied to the 
juvenile prison made for a child between the 
feet of a grown-up person. 

LOBSTER. The stoat. East. 

LOBSTERS. Young ioles. S^foik. 

LOBSTROUS-LOUSE. A wood-louse. North. 

LOBURYONE. A snalL Pr.Parv. 

LOB Y. A libber, or looby, q. v. 

LOCAL. A local preacher is a dissenting cler- 
gyman who preaches at different places. 

LOCAND. Looking. Lydgate, 

LOCH. (1) A lake. North. 

(2) The rut of a cart-wheeL Sussex. 

(Z) A cavity in a vein. Derb. 

(4) A place to lay stone in. It is spelt hoeh in 
Archaeologia, x. 72. 

LOCK. (1) A lock of hay or wool is a small 
quantity of it hanging together, a bundle of 
hay, a fleece of wool. It occurs in Palsgrave, 
and it is still in use. 

(2) To move the fore-wheels of a waggon to and 
fro. Devon. A waggon is said to lock when 
it is drawn out of its rectilinear motion, so 
that the fore-wheels make an angle with the 
hinder ones. 

(3) To be at loei, to be in a difficulty. Lock 
was any close place of confinement. 

(4) A puddle of water. Hertf, 

(5) To grapple. A term in fencing or wrestling, 
used by Gosson, 1579. 

LOCKBANDS. Binding-stones in masonry. 

LOCKCHEST. A millepe or wood-louse. I 
have heard this term in Oxfordshire, and it 
may probably be used in other counties. 
"Lokdore, wyrme, or locchester, muUipes" 
Pr. Parv. p. 311. [Since writing the above, 
I have made more particular inquiries, and as 
I find the word is not in common use, I take 
the opportunity of substantiating the correct- 
ness of my explanation by stating that I am 
informed by the Rev. Henry Walker of Bletch- 
ington, CO. Oxon, that a gardener in his employ 
used to call the wood-louse loekchester, which 
is precisely the term found in the Prompto- 
rium.] 

LOCKED. (1) Faced, as cards are. North. 

(2) Caught ; fixed ; appointed. 

LOCKER. (1) A small cupboard or closet ; an 
inner cupboard vrithin a larger one. A drawer 
under a table or cupboard is still so termed. 

(2) Pieces of wood whicli support the roof of a 
pit. Salop. 

(3) To entangle ; to mat together. North. 
LOCKERS. Wooden cells for pigeons fixed to 

the outer walls of houses. Oxon, 
LOCKET. The same as Chape. (2) 
LOCK-FURROW. A furrow ploughed across 

the balks to let off the water. South, 
LOCKING. The hip-joint. Somerset. 
LOCKRAM. A kind of cheap linen, worn chiefly 

by the lower classes. There was a finer sort, 

of which shirt-bands, &c. were made. 

A wrought waitcoate on her backe, and a hdtram 

smocke worth three pence, aa well rent behind at 
before, 1 wammt you. Maneetu Rxtatitut, ItS^ 
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LOCKRUM. Gibberish; nonsense. Bedt, 
LOCKS-AND-KEYS. Ash-kevs. Wett. 
LOCKS-AND-LICE. A kind of cloth. 
LOCK-SPIT. A small cut with a spade to show 

the direction in which a piece of land is to be 

divided by a new fence. 
LOCUSTS. Cockchafers; beetles. Norih. 
LOD. Load; cargo. (A.-S.) 
LODAM. An old game at cards, mentioned in 

Taylor's Motto, 12mo. Lond. 1622, sig. D. iv; 

Hawkins, iii. 203 ; Arch.riii. 149. One way 

of playing the game was called losing-lodam. 

" Coquirndert qui gaigne pert, a game at cards 

like oar loosing lodam," Cotgrave. 
LODDEN. 

But had I thought he'd been lo todd«n 

Of hit bflJL'd, fry'd, boird, rout and sodden. 

CatUm's Wurk», 1784, p. 1A&. 

LODE. (1) A leaning-wall. Oloue, 
{2) A regidar vein of metal ore. 

(3) A ford. Dean Milles' MS. 

(4) Guidance; behayionr? Gawayne. 
LODEMANAGE. Pilotage. See Lydgate's 

Minor Poems, p. 152; Hartshome, p. 131. 
Courts of Lodemanage are held at Dover for 
the appointment of the Cinque Port pilots. 
Mariners that bene discrete and sage. 
And expertebene of here lodemanage. 

M^, Digb^» 890. 

LODEMEN. Carters; carriers. Nominale MS. 

LODE.PLOT. A flat lode. See Lode (2), 

LODERS. The same as Lode-meut q. v. 

LODE-SHIP. A kind of fishing-vessel, men- 
tioned in an early statute. See Blount. 

LODESMEN. PUots; guides. (A.^S.) 

LODESTAR. The pole-star. S^ail. It is a 
very common archaism. 

LODE-WORKS. Metal works in high places 
where shafts are sunk very deeply. Comw. 

LODEWORT. The plant water-crowfoot. 

LODGE. (1) A meeting or convention of the 
society of freemasons. 

(2) To entrap an animal. Line. 

(3) A hunting term. See Hunting , sect. 3. 
LODGED. Said of grass or com beaten down 

by wind or rain. West. 
LODLY. Loathly. See Tundale, p. 24. 
He shal him travalle day and nljt, 
And /otf/if his body dljt. 

Cursor Mundl, MS. Cell. TXn. OsntaA. U 46. 
LODOLLY. A diminutive girL Wett. 
LOEGRIA. England. This name is sometimes 
found in old works, and is taken from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. 
LOENGE. Praising? 

To hewe and brenne In thy service, 
To loenge of thy sacrifise. 

Gower^ MS. Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 113. 

LOERT. (1) Lord ; sir, but this title was applied 

to both sexes. Derb. 
(2) To travel quickly. Devon. 
LOFF. (1) Low. Loffer, lower. Var. dial. 

(2) To offer. West, and Cumb. Dial. p. 368. 

(3) To laugh. It occurs in the tale of Mother 
Hubbard, and is a genuine old form. 

LOIT. (1) On Iqfty on high, a-loft. {A.^S.) 



(2) An upper chamber. NwrtK * The thifd 
loft/' Acts, zx. 9. 

!3) Lofty. Surrey, quoted by Nares. 
4) The floor of a room. SpenMer. 
LOFTY. Massive; superior. Derb* 
LOG. (1) To oscillate. Comw. 
(2) A perch in measure. WUt$. 
LOG-BURN. An open drain running from a 

sink or jakes. We$t. 
LOGE. (1) A lodge, or residence. {A.-N.) 
He has with hym fong men thre. 
The! be archers of this contr^ 
The kyng to serve at wllle, 
To kepe the dere bothe day and ny5t ; 
And for thcire luf a lege Is dijt 
FuUe hye upon an hille. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. v. 48, f. 49. 
(2) Laughed. Wright's Seven Sages, p. 107. 
LOGGATS. An old game forbidden by statute 
in Henry YIIL's time. It is thus played, 
according to Steevens. A stake is fixed in 
the ground : those who play throw loggats at 
it, and he that ia nearest the stake wins. 
Loggait or loggets are also small pieces or 
logs of wood, such as the country people 
throw at fruit that cannot otherwise be 
reached. ** Loggats, little logs or wooden 
pins, a play the same with nine-pins, in which 
boys, however, often made use of bones instead 
of wooden pins,'' Dean Milles' MS. 
LOGGEN. To lodge, or reside. (A.-N.) 
LOGGER. (1) The same as Hobble (2). 
(2) The irregular motion of a wheel round its 

axle. Suffolk. 
LOGGERHEAD. (1) The Urge tiger moth. 

North. 
(2) A blockhead. See Florio, p. 69. To go io 

loggerheads, to fight or squabble. 
LOGGIN. A bundle, or lock. North. 
LOGGING. A lodging. Chaucer. 
LOGGY. Thickset, as cattle. West. 
LOGH. A lake. See Anturs of Arther, p. 2 ; 

Holinshed, Conq. Ireland, p. 23. 
LOGHE. Laughed. See Lughe. 
Than sir Degrevaunt loghe 
Ther he stode undir the boghe. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17> f. ISS. 
Then loogh oure kyng and smyled stille. 
Thou onswerls me not at my wille. 

MS. Qmtab. Ft. v. 48, f . 47* 
There-attalle thekynges leghe. 
There was Joye and gamene y-nogh« 
Amongcs thame In the hauUe I 
The kynge of Fnunoe with hert f^l fkyne. 
Said, Clement, brynge the mantils agayne. 
For I lalle pay* for alte. 

OefaviaM, Lincoln MS. 

LOGHER. Lower. Bob. Gloue. 

LOGHT. Taken away ? 

The flerth case es gode or oght, 
That he firo holy kyrk has hght. 

Hampole, MS. Bowee, p. 7. 

LOINED. Covered. See Harrison, p. 232. 

This appears to be another form of line. 
LOITERSACKE. A lazy loitering fellow. 

If the luUtitacke be gone springing into a taverae* 
lie fetch him reeling out. 

lAU^e Mother Bombie, 150k 
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LOKE. (1) To ice ; to look upou ; to g:iuiTd, or 
take care of. {j^.'S.) 

(2) A private road or path. EatL 

(3) Locked ; that up. fVeber, 

(4) The wicket or hatch of a door. 
LOKEDES. Omajnenta for the head ? 

And than ch« tain* develle tok wortnet, and pykk, 
and urre. and mad« Utkedetf and sett thame appone 
hir h9d«. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. SAS. 

LOKER. A carpenter's plane. Line, 

LOKINGIS. Looks. 

Forth with hia pltmii lokiftigU, 
He wolde make a womman wena 
To gon upon the fkyre grena. 

Oowtr, MS. Boe. Aniiq. 134, t 49. 

LOKKEDEN. Locxed. 

They wanne with nuKhe woo tba wallet wiihlnne, 
Menelepcn toanoneand Utkkedtn thejatei. 

MS, Cott. QMg. A. it. f. 116. 

LOLL. (1) To fondle ; to dandle. North, 
He kiCd her in hit anna. 
He lullM her on hia breatt 

Vorth Omnirp BaUmd. 

(2) A pet ; a spoilt child. Oxtm. 

(3) To box one's ears. 

LOLLARDS. Heretics. The followers of 
Wickliffe were termed LoUards or Lollers, but 
the term was in use long before the time of 
that distinguished reformer. It was commonly 
used as one of reproachfor religious hypocrites. 
A loller is thus described by Audelay, — 
Lef thou me a loOer hit dedlt thai wyl hym deme, 

3if he withdraue hit deut^ ttom hoU cherche away. 
And wyl not worchip thecrot, on hym take good eme. 
And here hia matynt and hit matte upon the haleday , 
And belevyt not In the tacrement, that hit it God 
veray. 
And wyl noC tchryre him to a preat on what deth 
he dye. 
And eettit nojt be the lacramentla tothly to tay. 
Take him fore a loller y tel jou treuly. 
And false In hit fay t 
Dcme hym after hit taw, 
Bot he wyl hym withdrawe, 

Never fore hym pray. 

LOLLIGOES. Idle feUows. Milles' MS. 

LOLLIKER. The tongue. Somerset. 

LOLLIPOP. A coarse sweetmeat made of 
treacle, batter, and flonr. Var. dioL 

LOLLOCK. A lump, or large piece. North. 

LOLLOP. To lounge, or loll about idly. Hence 
toUope, a slattern. Var. dial 

LOLL-POOP. (1) A lazy idle feUow. (2) a coax- 
ing wheedling child. Si^oli. Called loUy^ 
pot in Somerset. 

LOLLT-BANGER. Very thick gingerbread, 
enriched by raisins. Somertet. 

LOLLT-COCK. A turkey-cock. Devon. 

LOLLY-SWEET. Lusciously sweet Eatt. 

LOLOKE. To look. Possibly an error of the 
scribe in MS. Sloane 213 for hie. 

LOMBARD. A banker. The Italian bankers 
who settled in this country in the middle-ages 
gave the name to Lombard-street. See a 
curious notice of Lombards in Arch. zxix. 28b. 

LOMBARD-FEVER. A fit of idleness. 

LOMBEBN. Lambs. Reliq. Antiq. i. 264. 

LOMB. (1) ftequently. *' Oft and lome," 



Octovian, 1944; Ritson's Ancient Songs, i. 72, 
A common phrase in old English. 
And wUh hit mowthe he cust hit oft and ionte. 

Oirttn. ViUtdun. p. 98. 

f2) A weaver's loom. Palsgrave. 

(3) An instrument, or weapon ; a household 
utensil. It seems to be some kind of vessel 
in Holinshed, Hist. England, i. 194 ; Reliq. 
Antiq. i. 54. <* Loomt any utensil, as a tub,** 
Grose. Still in use. 

I te never a wan fome 

Stondynge opotic mone. MS. Workington Hi. 

LOMERE. More frequently. {A.-S.) 

LOMEY. A spoilt child. DetfOA. 

LOMMAKIN. (1) Love-making. Herrf. 

(2) Very large ; clumsy, rar. diaL 

LOMPER. (1) To idle. (2) To walk heavUy. 

LOMPY. Thick; clumsy; fat. Kent. 

LONCHE. Aloud noise. Pr. Parv. 

LONCHING. " Quasi launching, citato gradu 
et passibus ingentibus incedens,'' Milles' MS. 

LOND. (1) Land. {A.-S.) In lond, on the 
ground. God <iflond, Lord of the world. 

(2) To clog with dirt. East. 

LONDAGE. Landing. " Awaytynge upon hit 
londage/' Mortd'Arthur, ii. 433. 

LOND-BUGGERE. A buyer of land. {A.-S.) 

LONDENOYS. A Londoner. Chaucer. 

LOND-EVIL. The epilepsy. It is misread 
loud euel in the Archaeologia, xxx. 410. 

LONDON-FLITTING. The removal of parties 
by stealth before the landlord is paid. 

LONDREIS. Londoners. Heame. 

LONE. (1) Lone-woman, a woman unmarried, 
or without a male protector. Lonely woman, 
a widow, Hallamsh. Glosa. p. 61. Lone-man, 
a man living unmarried by himself. The first 
of these phrases is used by Shakespeare. 

^2) The palm of the hand. 

(3^ A lodging-house. Somerset. 

(4) A supplication for alms. Devon. 
LONG. (1) Two breves in music. 

(2) LoTig homed one, a native or inhabitant of 
Craven. A long hundred, six score. Long 
length, at full length. Long last, at length, 
in the end. In the long run, ibid. Long 
streaked, at full length. A long wag, much. 
By long and by late, after a long time and 
trouble. To He in the long feathers, to sleep 
on straw. For the long lane, when a thing it 
borrowed \iithout any intention of repayment. 
Long in the mouth, tough. 

^3^ Tall. Isumbras, 13, 258. 

(4; To belong ; to belong to. {A.-S.) 

(5) To long for ; te desire. Chaucer. 

(6) Great. See Forby, iL 200. This meaning 
is also given by Grose. 

(7) Tough to the palate. East. 

(8) To reach ; to toss. Suffolk. 
LONGART. The tail or end-board of a cart or 

waggon. Chesh. 
LONG-BOWLING. The game of skittles. It 

is described by Strutt, p. 269. 
LONG-BULLETS. A game played by casting 

stones in the North of England. 
LONG-CRIPPLE. The speckled viper. Dc - 
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IX)NG.CROWN. A deep feUow. *' That ctps 
Long-Crovm, and he capped the Devil,'' A 
Lincolnshire saying in reference to a great 
falsehood. 
LONG-DOG. A greyhound. Far. diaL 
LONGE. Lungs. 

With hyf Bwyrde the bore he ttooff* 
Thorow the ly vyr and the long9, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. tl. SR, f. 100. 
LONGFULL. Long; tedious. Var.diaL 
LONG-HOME. To go to one's long home, L e. 
to depart this life. 

And thy traveyle thalt thou •nneendei 

For to thy long home tone thalt thou wende. 

MS,Harh 1701. f. 61. 
LONGING.MARKS. The indelible marks on 
the skins of children. See Digby of Bodies, 
1669, p. 425. 
LONG-LADY. A farthing-candle. Eatt. 
LONG.LANE. The throat. Var. dial. 
LONG-LIFE. The milt of a pig. Line. 
LONG-OF. Owing to. 

Petur.iche seyde, thoumyjt welle sec 
Hyt was long of my keyei and not on me. 

JIf jr. Cantah. Ff . IL 98, f. 13S. 
I have tpyed the false felone. 
As he fttondes at his masse : 
Hit is Umg of the, seide the munke. 
And ever he fro us passe. 

MS. Caniab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. \tl. 
Alssse, why dost thou me suspect 

Of such a haynous cryme ? 
It was notton^q^me, in faith. 
That I went at this time. 

GaulfriAo and Bamardo, 1570. 

LONG-ONE. A hare. Var. dial. 

LONG-OYSTER. The sea cray-fish. 

LONG-SETTLE. A long wooden seat, with 
back and arms, somewhat like a sofa. ** Sedile, 
a longsetylle," Nominale MS. 

LONGSOME. Tedious. Far. dial 

LONG.TAILED-CAPON. The long.tailed tit- 
mouse. South. 

LONG-TAILS. An old nick-name for the 
natives of Kent. See Howell's English Pro- 
verbs, p. 21 ; Musarum Deliciae, 1656, p. 7. 
In the library of Dulwich College is a printed 
broadside, entitled, *' Advice to the Kentish 
UrnQ'tailt by the wise men of Gotham, in 
answer to their late sawcy petition to the 
Parliament," fol. 1701. 

Truly, sir, sayd my hoastesse, I thinke we are 
called Lofiffayles, by reason our tales are long, 
that we use to passe the time wlthall, and make our 
■elves merry. Now, good hoastesse, sayd I , let me 
cotreat from you one of those talcs. You shall 
(sayd shee), and that shall not be a common one 
neither, for it Is a long tale, a merry tale, and a 
•weete ule \ and thus it beginnct. 

RdMa GoodfOhw, his Mad Pranktt, 1688. 

L09iG-T0. Distant from. Var. diaL 

LONG-TONGUE. A taleteller. "A long- 
tongued knave, one that uttereth all he 
knowes," Florio, p. 17. 

LONGUT. Longed; desired. {.4.-3.) 
The kyng red the letturs anon. 

And seid. So mot I the, 
Ther was never joman in mery Inglaod 

I lengtu so sore to tn. MS. Ca$Uab. Ff. ▼. 48, f.130. 



LONG-WAYS. Lengthways. Simih, 

LONGWORT. PeUitory of Spain. 

LONIR. A blanket. J>eif€n. 

LONK. (1) The hip-joint. Herrf. 
2) A sm^ dingle ; a hollow. Weai, 
ZS Long; tedious. North. 

'4; A Lancashire man. A sheep bred in thai 
county is also so called. 

L0NNIN6. A lane, or by-road. North. 

LONT-FIGS. Dried figs. Somer$et. 

LOO. Under the loo, the leeward. 7b foo, to 
shelter firom the wind. Kent. 

LOOBS. Slime containing ore. Derb. 

LOOBY. A silly awkward fellow. "Long- 
backt, or ill-shaped, loobie" Cotgrave. 

LOOED. Supplanted; superseded. JFett. 

LOOF. To bring a vessel close to the wind* 
now pronounced luf by seamen. It occurs 
in Wendover's Chronicle. ** Louffe you from 
him," Bourne's Inventions or Devises, 1578. 

LOOINDY. Sullen; mischievous. North. 

LOOK. (1) To weed com. Cwmh. 

(2) To look as big as bull berf^ to look very stout 
and hearty, bull beef having been formerly 
recommended to those who desired to be so. 
You looi, you may well look, you are greatly 
surprised. To look at the nose, to frown, to 
look out of temper. Lookee d'ye see, look ye ! 
do you see ? a common phrase for drawing 
one's attention to any object. 7b look on, to 
regard vrith kindness and consideration. To 
look sharp, to be quick, to make haste. 

(Z) To look for ; to expect. North. 

(4) To behold. Kennett says, " in some parts 
of England they still say, loke, loke." 

LOOK-ABOUT-YE. An old game mentioned 
in Taylor's Motto, 12mo. Lond. 1622,sig. D. iv. 

LOOKER. (1) A weeding-hook. North. 

(2) A shepherd or herdsman. South. 
LOOM. (1) To appear larger than in reality, as 

things often do when at sea. 

!2) A chimney. Durham. 
3) The track of a fish. West. 
LOON. An idle fellow ; a rascal ; a country 

clown ; a low dirty person. Var, diaL 
LOOP. (1) A length of paUng. East. 
(2^ The hinge of a door. North. 

(3) To melt and run together in a mass, said of 
iron ore. A mining term. 

(4) A gap in the paling of a paric made for the 
convenience of the deer. 

(5) A loop-hole ; a narrow window. 
LOOR. To stoop the head. North. 
LOOS. Honour; praise. {A'.S.) 

LOOSE. (1) To discharge an arrow from the 
string ; to let off any projective weapon. It 
is still in use, according to Salopia Antiq. p. 
491. "I spyed hym behynde a tree redy to 
lowse at me with a crosbowe," Palsgrave. 

(2) To be at a loose end, to be very idle. Loose^ 
ended, lewd. Loose hung, unsteady. " Effile, 
weakened or loose-hangled," Cotgrave. To 
be loosed, out of service or apprenticeship. 
Loose ladder, a loop slipped down in a stocking. 

(S) Indecent* as language. Var. diaL 
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(4) The pri^ege of taming out cattle on oom- 

moni North, 
LOOT. A thin oblong square board fixed to a 
•tafif or handle, used in boiling brine to re- 
move the scum. Staff, 
I^OOTH. The same aa Loo, q. ▼. 
IX)OYEIL An opening at the top of a dore-cote. 

North, See Lover (2). 
LOOVEYD. Praised. Ritwn. 
LOOVEYNG. Praise ; hononr. 

That WM a feyra tokenynfe 
or pecs and of ioove^g. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. U. SB, f. 162. 

LOOZE. A pig-stye. Weat. 

} .003. Laughed. " At hym ful fast thei looj," 

MS. CanUb. ft ▼. 48, f. 53. 
LOP. (1) A flea. North. (^.-5.) 

Yf joy y-Dow lo ya your lyggyt »treyne, 
Ya lade longa^ydydc u a lappe, 

MS, Vairfu 16. 

(2) To loUop or loange about. Kent, 

(3) To hang loosely ; to hang down, or droop. 
Var. diaL 

(4) The faggot wood of a tree. 

LOPE. Leapt Also, to leap. It seems to be 
m subst. in the second example. 
As tone as the chylde had spoke. 
The fende ynto hym was tope. 

MS, Hart, 1701, r. 40. 

Tyma goth fast. It Is full lyght of lope, 
Aad in abydyng men seyn ther lyghte hope. 

MS, RawL Poet, 118. 

IX)P-E ARED. Having long pendulous ears like 

a hound. Var, dial. 
LOPEN. Leapt. See the Sevyn Sages, 739. 
Whan thy mouthe with shryfte ys opun 
Deth and synne are bothe oute lopun, 

MS, Hart, 1701, f. 79- 

Theportar set the yatys opon. 
And wUh that Befyse ys owt lopon. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 10& 

Anoon was al that feire gcderynge 
Lopen undlr oare lordes wynge. 

Cursor MunM, MS, CM, Trin, Cantab, f. 111. 
Bythen he ys lopen on hys stede. 
He with hym Harrawde dud ledc. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. Ii. 38» f . 154. 

LOPE-STAFF. A leaping-staff. "Alope-staffe 

wherewith men leape ditches," Cotgravc. 
LOPIRD. Ck)agulated. StiUinuse. SeeForby, 
Brodtett, Grose, Kennett, &c. 
Thare he fande none other fode, 
Bot wlatesome glete and lopird blode 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 276. 
Thare dwelled a man in a myrke donjowne. 
And in a fowle stede of corrupcyowne, 
Whare he had no fode, 
Bot wlatsome glette and topyrd blode. 

HampoiOt MS. Bowee, p. 85. 

LOP-LOACH. The leech used by surgeons for 
drawing blood. North, 

LOPLOLLY. AlazyfeUow. West, 

LOPPING. Lame. Dorset. 

LOP-SIDED. One-sided. Var. dial 

LOP-START. The stoat. East, It is men- 
tioned in Harrison's EngUnd, p. 230. 

LOPUSTER. A lobster. 

lOPWEBBE. A spider's web. {A,^S.) 



As a hpvt^be fliath foma and gnattis, 
Takan and suffton gret files go. 

Oeeleoe, MS. Soe. AnHq, 1S4, f. M7. 

LOQUINTUE. Eloquent. Weber, 

LORD. (1) A title of honour given to monks 
and persons of superior rank. {A.'S.) 

(2) Lord have mercy tipon ve was formerly the 
inscription on houses infected with the 
plague. Lord have mercy tqfon me, a disease 
thus mentioned in the Nomenclator, "the 
Illiake passion, or a paine and wringing in the 
small guts, which the homelier sort of phisi- 
cians doe call, Lorde have mercy upon me,*' 

LORDEYN. See Fever-Lurden. *<Thelurgy- 
fever, idleness," Crayen Glossary, p. 304. 
I trow he was infecte certeyn 
With the faitour, or the /ever lordoyn. 

MS, Rawi, C. 80, zv. Cent. 

LORD-FEST. Excessively lordly. {A.-S.) 

LORDINGS. Sirs; masters. {A.'S.) It is often 
used by later writers in contempt. 

LORD-OF-MISRULE. The person who pre- 
sided over the Christmas revels, by no means 
an unimportant personage in the olden times. 
He began his rule on All-hallow eve and con- 
tinned it till Candlemas day. See a list of ex- 
pences, dated in 1552, in Kempe's Loseley 
Manuscripts, pp. 44-54. For further informa- 
tion on the subject, see Brand, i. 272 ; Arch, 
xviii, 313-335 ; Hawkins' Engl. Dram. iii. 156; 
Strutt, ii. 200 ; Lilly's Sixe Court Comedies. 
12mo. 1632, sig. F. 

LORDS-AND-LADIES. See BuOe-and-Cows, 

LORDSHIP. Supreme power. {A.-S.) 

LORD-SIZE. The judge at the assizes. 

LORD'S-ROOM. The stage-box in a theatre 
was formerly so called. Jonson. 

LORDSWYK. A traitor. Ritson, 

LORE. (1 ) Knowledge ; doctrine ; advice. {A.-S.) 

(2) Lost. Still in use in Somerset. 

The kyng teid. Take me thy tayle. 
For my hors I wolde not the fayle, 
A peny that thou lore, 

MS, Cantab. Tt. ▼. 48, f. 51. 

LOREFADYR. A teacher. Loremaetir, Dial. 
Great. Moral p. 243. 
Of al men they do rooet evyl. 
Here tor^/brfyr ys thedevyl. MS, Harl. 1701, f.24. 
LOREINE. A rein. See Launfal, 888. 
Hys loreine lemyd alle with pride, 
Stede and annure alle was blake. 

JfS.Har/.SSfiS, f.l04. 

LOREL. A bad worthless fellow. (A.-N.) 
LoreU den, Holinsbed, Cfaron. Ireland, p. 93. 
Cocke Lorel was formerly a generic title for 
a very great rascaL '* Lasy lorrek,'' Harman, 

1567. 
LOREMAR. A bit-maker. Pabgrave, "Lori- 

mers or bit-makers," Harrison, p. 97. 
LORENGE. Iron. {A.-N,) 
LORER. The laurel-tree. Chaucer, 
This Daphne into a lorer tre 
Was tumid, whkhe b ever grene 

Oower, MS. Soe. Jnti^ 134, f.» 
And plaunted trees that were to prelse. 
Of cldre, palme, and of torero. 

cursor JfvfMU, MS, Coll. TWn. Cantab, t 

34 
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LORESMAN. A teacher. (A.S,) 
L0RIN6. Instruction. Spenaer. 
LORNE. Lost; undone; destroyed. StU] in 
use, in the sense of forsaken* Also, to lose 
anything. 

Thyt cawse y telle wele for the. 
The orriur of preste he hath lame, 

MS. Cantab, Pf. 11. SB, f. 48. 
The ttewardys lyfe yt lome. 
There was fewe that rewyd ther on. 
And fewe for hym wepyth. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 98, f. 74. 

LORNYD. Learned. 

I can hit wel and perfitely ; 
Now hare I kmifd a play. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 54. 

LORRE. A dish in ancient cookery. It is de- 
scribed in MS. Sloane 1201, f. 23. See also 
Reliq. Antiq. i. 81. 
LORRIE-UP. A brawl. Nortkumb. 
LORRY. A laurel-tree. Arch. ax. 368. 
LORTY. Dirty. Northumb. 
LOSARD. A coward. Weber. 
LOSE. (1) Praise ; honour. (2) To praise. 
^3) Fame ; report. It is used both in a good and 
bad sense. Chaucer. 

There he had grete ehy valry. 

He slewe hyt enemyei with grete enTy, 

Grete worde of hym aroos : 
In hcthennes and yn Spayne, 
In Gaskyn and in Almayne 
Wyt they of hyt loot. 

MS. Qtntab. Ff. il. 38, f. 72. 

LOSEL. The same as Lorei, q. y. Cocke Lorel 
WIS also called Cocke Losel. 
I holde you a grota. 
Ye wyll rede by rota. 
That he may wete a cota 
In Coeke Lanla bota. 

DoeUmr DovNthAUi, n. d. 
LOSENJOUR. A flatterer ; a liar. (A.-N.) 
What ley men of thes toimnjourt 
That have here wurdys feyre at floun. 

MS.HaH.mi, f.84. 

LOSERS. ''Such losers may have leave to 
speak," 2 Henry YI. iii. 1. It has escaped 
the notice of the commentators that this is a 
common proverb. See my notes to the First 
Sketches of Henry VI. p. 93. It occurs in 
Stephens' Essayes and Characters, 2d ed. 
1615, p. 50. 

LOSH. To splash in water. North. 

LOSSE. The lynx. Reynard, p. 146. 

LOSSET. A large flat wooden dish used in the 
North of England. 

LOS SUM. Lovesome ; beautiful. 

LOSSY-BAG. Lucky-bag. A curious word used 
by low pedlars and attendant upon fairs, wakes, 
&C. " Come, put intp the lossy-bag, and every 
time a prise," is the invitation, and the adven- 
turer puts a penny or halfpenny into a bag, 
and draws out a ticket, which entitles him to 
a toy or other article of greater or less value 
than his money, according to his luck. 

LOST. (1) Famished, herrf. 

(2) To be lost, to forget one's self. He looke a» if 
he had neither but nor won, i e. stupid, un- 
conoeraed. This phrase oecun in Ben Jonson. 
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I/at and wony a redundant idiom, is found in 

many early writers. 
LOSTELL. The cry of the heralds to the com. 

batants that they should return home. 
LOT. (1) To allot. (2) To imagine. Weet. 

3) The shoot of a tree. 

4) Dues to the lord of the manor for ingress 
and egress. A miner's term. 

LOTCH. To limp ; to jump. Lane. 
LOTE. (1) A tribute. {A.-S.) Ritson, iL 288, 
reads lok, not explained in glossary. 

In Inglond he arered a lore 
Offiche home that comet tmoke. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 911. 

(2^ A loft ; a floor. South. 

(3) Gesture ; aspect. " With grucchande lotes" 

Morte Arthure, MS. Line. f. 68. 
LOTE BY. A private companion or bedfellow ; 
a concubine. 

Now jif that a man he wed a wyfe. 

And hym thynketche plete hym nojt. 
Anon ther rysts care and ttryfle ; 

He wold here telle that he had bojt. 
And tchenchyput here that he hath tojt. 

And takyt to hym a lotebif. 
Theie bargeyn wyl be dere abojt. 
Here ore hennt he tchal aby. 

AuMaj^t IVtiM, p. 5. 

For almott hyt yt erery whore, 
A gentyl man hath a wyfe and a hore i 
And wyvet have now comunly. 
Here hutbondyt and a ludby. 

MS. Hart. 1701. r.9D 

But there the wyfe haunteth foly 
Undyr here hutbunde a ludbif. 

MS. Hart. 17D1. f. 12. 

TiOTH. Loth to depart, the name of a popular 
old ballad tune, frequently referred to in old 
plays. 

LOTHE. (1) To offer for sale. Kennett givea 
this as a Cheshire word. 

(2) Harm ; hurt ; danger. 

Mete and drynke I jaf hem bothe. 
And bad hem kepe hem ay fro lotbe, 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. SI. 
Why wat God motte with hym wrotbe. 
For he dyd the pore man lottu, 

MB. Harl. 1711, f. 4S. 

Hurrtwcy hottea ttoden ttill and duden noloth. 

Chron. VUodun. p. 9t. 

(3) Perverse ; hateful {A.-S.) Lothes, that 
which is hateful. 

We ar neghtburt I and he. 
We were never loth. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. <& 

LOTHER. (1) MorehatefuL {A.^S.) 

(2) To splash in water. North. 

(3) Unwilling. Stdop. (A.-S.) 
LOTHLY. Loathsome. Chaucer. 
LOTIEN. To lay in ambush. {A.-S.) 
LOT-TELLER. A witch. Maunsell, 1595. 
LOTTERY. (1) Witchcraft; divination. 

(2) A child's picture or print. Lottery-baba, 
juvenile prints. 

(3) To go to lottery, i. e. to quarreL 
LOTYNGE. Struggling ; striving together. 
LOU. Laughed. Reliq. Antiq ii. 275. 
LOUCH. To walk slovenly. WeMt, 
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UnnX-AND-STILL. Both€ hude and ttitte, 
always. This is a Tery common phrase in 
old romances. 

Thann* it li guod bothe Ivudt and ttUle, 
For to don al hit wille. 

MS, Lawi, 106, f. IS. 
Then wende iche fche achulde be schente. 
And me be-h^t londe and rente. 

And hyghtme to do my wylle. 
But y myielfa wolde noght. 
Ye were evyr in my thoght 

Botbe hwUandttifUti 

MS. Gmtab. Ff. tL 98, f. ?>. 

LOUGH. (1) See Lou, (2) See Loch. 
(3) A caTity in a rock« Line. 
LOUK. (1) A Uow ; a thump. North. 

(2 ) Coane grais on. the moors. Line. 

(3) A window lattice. Sufoik. 

(4) To put in place. Somerset 
LOUKED. Locked ; fiutened. 

For thou bartcdeit Jherni lieame, 
In an hoiu therfore we Umk»d the. 
Cunor MwiM, MS. Coil. 3Vta. Cantab, f . 106. 

LOUKERS. Weeders. Not^ '* Rmneator, 

lowker," Nominsle MS. 
L0UKIN6. Gawky ; awkwai^ . North. 
LOULB. To carry anything. Far. dial 
LOUMB. Soft ; gentle. C^letA 
LOUN. (1) See Loo. (2) See Loon. 
(3) To beat ; to thrash. North. It is also pro- 

noimced kntnder. 
IX)UNDEIL To nm or scamper about. North, 
LOUNDREIS. Londoners. Heame. 
LOUNDSING. Lingering. Cttmb, 
LOUNER. A large lump of bread. Weet. 

Brockett has lounge. 
IX)UNT. A small piece of land in a common 

fidd. Cheeh. 
LOUP. To Irap; to cover. Lmip the long 

lonmnt leap-frog. North. 
LOUPY-DIKE. A term of contempt, applied 

to an imprudent person. North. 
LOUKAND. Discontented. Sevyn Sages, 462. 
Sir Amoraunt withdrough him 
With Umrcand diere wroth and grim. 

Ojf qf IVarwikt, p. 320. 

LOUBDE. Disagreeable. {A.-N.) 
And thottfte It was a gret pit^ 
To ioe so luaty one as sche 
BeoonpUd with so lonrtftf a wy5te. 

Goww, MS. Soc, Afttiq, 134, f. 131. 

LOURDT. Sluggish. Suetex. 
LOURS. To look discontented. {A.-S,) Loury- 
face, Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 52. 
Tydynges of Tryamowre herde be none, 
The kyng began to loum. 

MS, Cantab. Ff . iU 38, f. 78. 

I^URT. Threatening rain. Far. dial 
LOUSE. (1) To take Uce from the person and 

garments, as beggars do. 
(2) To think ; to consider. South. 
LOUSE-TRAP. A small tooth-comb. 
LOUSH. The same as ZcwA, q. y. 
LOUSTER. (1) To make a clumsy rattling 

noise ; to work hard. South. 
(2) To idle and loll about. Devon. *' Lowtryng 

and wandryng," Hye Way to the Spyttell 

Hous, p. II. 



LOUTE. (l)Tobend;tobow. (J..S.) " A'*i 
the erthe lowttede," MS. Morte Arthure, f. ifV 

(2) To lurk. See lA>tien. *< To sneak and creep 
about," MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(3) To low, or bellow. 

(4) To loiter, tarry, or stay. Heame. 

(5) To neglect. Shakespeare has the word in 
this sense, incorrectly explained by all his 
editors. See 1 Henry YI. iy. 3. 

howted and forsaken of theym by whom in tyme 
he myght have bene ayded and relieved. 

HaUtUmrv IV.t.t, 

(6) To milk a COW. Lidde$dak. 

IX)yAND. Praising. This occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. yii. Ps. 17. 

LOVE. (1) To praise. See Lovand. Loveynget, 
praiies, MS. Cott. Vespaa. D. yii. 
For to Wynne me Unaifng 
Bothe of emperowre and of kynge. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. IM. 

(2\ To prefer ; to choose. Ea»t. 

(3) " Diffitugj a play used in Itslie, where one 
holds up his finger, and the other, turning 
away, gives a guesse how many he holds up : 
it is caalled here, and in France and Spain, tha 
play of love." — ThonuuH ZHetumarium, 1644. 

(4)To set a price on anything. Lovofye^ Towncl% 
Mysteries, p. 177. 

(5) To play for love, without stakes. At whist» 
a party is two lovef three love, &c when theii 
adversaries haye marked nothing. Love in 
idleneUf love and idle$f the herb heart's-ease. 

LOVE-ACHE. The herb loyagc. 

LOVE-BEGOTTEN-CHILD. A bastard. Also 
called a love'beyotr a love-child, 8cc. 

LOVE-BIND. The herb trayellers'-joy. 

LOVE-CARTS. Carts lent by one farmer to an- 
other. Oxon. 

LOVE-DAY. A day appointed for the settle- 
ment of differences by arbitration. Later 
writers seem to use the term for any quiet 
peaceable day. 

But helle Is Aille of suche dlicorde. 
That ther may be no hvede^, 

Gowtr, MS. Soe. jInHq, 184. f. 87* 

LOVE-DREWRY. Courtship. Stt Druery. 

LOVE-ENTANGLE. Thenigella. Comw. 

LOVE-FEAST. An annual feast celebrated in 
'some parishes on the Thursday next before 
Easter. See Edwards's Old English Customs, 
1842, p. 60. 

LOVEL. A common name formerly for a dog. 
According to Stowe, p. 847, William Colling- 
borne was executed in 1484 for writing the 
foUovring couplet on the king's ministers : 
The Ratte, the Catte, and Lovell our dogge. 
Rule all England under the hogge. 

LOVE-LIKINGE. Gradousness ; peace. {J.-S.) 

LOVE-LOCKS. Pendant locks of hair, falling 
near or over the ears, and cut in a vsriety <rf 
fashions. This ridiculous apftendage to tha 
person is often alluded to by the writers pra 
yious to the Restoration. 

Why should thy tweete foM-loeft« hang dangling downe, 
Kifsing thy girdle-atud with falling pride i 

Althuugh thy tkra be white, thy halre is browne t 
Oh, let not then thy haire thy beautie hide. 

TAe 4ffketionata SfttpKeard, I 
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LOVELOKER. More loYely. (A.-S.) 
LOVE.LONGING. A desire of love. {A.^S.) 
LOVE.POT. A drunkard. ** To gad abrode a 
g;o88oping, aa a pratling love-pot woman," 
Florio, p. 59. 
LOVF R. (I ) Rather. {A,-S,) 

That him was lover for to cheie 

His owen body for to 1cm. 

Than tee so gret a mordre vroujte. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 184, f. 89. 

(2) A turret, lantern, or any apparatus on the 
roof of a building for the escape of smoke, or 
for other purposes. ** Lover, a chimney," 
Uallamsh. Gloss, p. 155. See Loover. It 
means an opening in a chimney in Honoria 
and Mammon, p. 48. Hall spells it lovery. 
** A loover, or tunnel! in the roofe or top of a 
great hall to avoid smoke," Baret, 1580. 
LOVERDINGES. Lords. Heame. 
LOVESOME. Lovely. North. 

Owre emperour hath a tooe feyre, 
A Io99*omt chylde shalle be hyt eyre. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 98, f. 197. 
Take thi wyf In thl honde, 
Leve 5e »hul this tt^/mme londe. 

Curtor Mundit MS. Cott. Trin. Cantab, t. 8. 

LOVIER. A lover. Var. dial. Lovien is the 

old English verb, to love. 
LOVING. Praising. ^MS. Cott. Yesp. D. vii. 
LOVING-CUP. The same as Grace-cup, q. v. 
LOVIS. Loaves. 

With lovis fyncr thorow his gret foysone, 
Fyve thousande y fynde that he dide fede. 

Legate, MS. Sue. Antiq. 184, f. 26. 

LOW. (1) Aflame; heat. North, It occurs 
in the first sense in MS. Cotton. Yespas. D. 
vii. Ps. 28. " Lowe of fyre," Pr. Parv. p. 38. 
** Rayse a grete lowe,'' MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, 
f. 11. Lowynge, Degrevant, 1436. 

(2) To heap, or pile up. Devon, 

Low-spirited ; melancholy. Var. dial. 
A small hill or eminence. North, ** Alow, 
a small round hill, a heap of earth or stones ; 
hence the barrows or congregated hillocks, 
which remain as sepulchres of the dead, are 
called loughs," MS. Lansd. 1033. It fre- 
quently means a bank or' hill in early English, 
as in Chester Plays, i. 120 ; Reliq. Antiq. i. 
120; Kyng Alisaunder, 4348; Sharp's C<fv. 
Myst. p. 89 ; but it should be noticed that the 
J.-S. word is more usually applied to artificial 
hills, as tumuli, than to natural mounds. The 
names of many places ending in low are thus 
derived, as Ludlow, &e. ; see Mr. Wright's 
History, p. 13. "A fire on low,'' SirDegor^. 
He is, he selde, ther he Is von 
With oure sheep upon the hwe. 

Cursor Mundi, MS, Cotl, Trin, Qwitaft. t. 46. 

(5) Laughed. Reliq. Antiq. i. 60. 

LOWANCE. Allowance ; largess. Var.dioL 

LOWaNER. To stint in allowance. Weet. 

LOW-BELL. A bell used formerly in bird- 
batting, q. V. It was rung before the light was 
exhibited, and while the net was being raised, 
to prevent the birds from flying out too soon. 
It is not likely that the unexplained phrase 
<* gentle low-bell" in Beaumont and Fletcher 
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refers to this. It more probably means gentl€ 
lamb, or aheep, in aUuilon to the low-bells 
hung on the necks of those animals. " A 
low-hell hung about a sheep or goats neck," 
Howell, Lex. Tet. 1660. 

LOWE. (1) Love. Warton,L^. 

(2) Lied. Amis and Amiloun, 836. 

LOWEDE. Lewd ; unlearned. Weber. 

LOWEN. To fall in price. Eaet. 

LOWER. (1 ) To frown, or lour. Weet. 

(2) To strike as a dock with a low prolonged 
sound ; to toU the curfew. Devon. 

(3^ To set up tbe shoulders. North, 

(4) A lever. North. 

(5) Hire ; reward. {A.-N.) 

Thurch ous thou art In thl power. 
Off ous now our lower. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. It. 

LOWERST. To exert Devon. 
LOW-FORKS. ** Doime toy garde pi*elle ne te 
pende en eet baue-fourchet, take heede shee 
hang thee in her low^fbrJtea," Hollyband's 
Dictionarie, 1593. 
LOWINGS. The same as Lunee, q. v. 
LOWL-EARED. Long-eared. mite. 
LOW-LIVED. Low and base. Tor. dial. 
LOWLYHEDE. Meekness. (A.-S.) 

And whanne the aungelle saw hire lowlifhode. 
And the hooly rcdncsse also in hire face. 

l^dgaie, MS. Soe. Antiq, 134, f. fi. 

LOW-MEN. False dice so made as to turn up 
low numbers. See Taylor's Travels of Twelve- 
Pence, 1630, p. 73. 
LOWNABYLLE. (^u. UnotabyUe f 

And if thou wiUe lelely doo this, ferre fra drede, 
thou lalle be gloryus, and lownabylle overcommere. 

MS, UneolH A. \. 17* f. 193. 

LOWNE. Loo; sheltered. North. "StUl 

and lowne," Du Bartas, p. 357. 
LOWNGES. Lungs. Nommale MS. 
LOWRE. Money. A cant term. Dekker's 

Lanthome and Candle-Light, 1620, sig. C. ii. 
LOW-ROPE. A piece of rope lighted at one 

end. North, 
LOWS. Low level land. Suffolk. 
LOWSEN. To listen. Donet, 
LOW-SUNDAY. The first Sunday after Easter. 

See Cotgrave, in v. Quarimodo ; Holinshed, 

Conq. Ireland, p. 25. It was also called 

Little-Easter-day. 
LOWTHE. (1) Loud. Jtitson, 
(2^ Lowness. Becon's Works, p. 272. 
LOWTHS. Low-lands. Yorkah. 
LOWTYN. To be quiet. ** Conguieeco, Anglice, 

to lowtyn," MS. BibL Reg. 12. B. i. f. 88. 
L0W3EN. Laugh, pres. pi. 

And alle the lordynges in the haile 
On tbe herd thel lowjen alle. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. v. 411. f. &!i. 

LOYNE. To carve a sole. This term occurs 
in the Booke of Hunting, 1586. 

LOYOTOUR. 

In a suToott of sylke full selkouihcly hewede, 
Alle with loyoioMr over laide lowe to the hemmet. 
Morte Arthwe, MS, Uneotn, f. 87 

LOYT. A lute. Percy, 
LOZENGE. A lollipop. Eaet. 
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LOZIN. A feut or merry-making when a cutler 

comet of age. Sheffield, 

LUBBARD. A lubber. Ninrth. Thia form 

occmra in Florio, p. 50. 

LUBBER-COCK. A turkey-cock. Comw. 

LUBBER-HEAD. A stupid fellow, rar, dial 
LUBBER-LAND. See Cockney. 

LUBBER-WORT. Any food or drink which 
makes one idle and stupid. 

LUBBY. A lubber-head. Detfon. 

LUBRICITT. Inoontmency. This word oc- 
curs in a rare tract, printed by Pynson, en- 
titled The Charche of yrell Men and Women, 
n. d., in the Bodleian Libimry. 

LUC. A small pool of water near the sea-shore. 
StmtK 

LUCATNE. A window in the roof of a house. 
Moor spells it lewcomet p. 212. Still in use. 

LUCE. (1) A rut. South. 

(2) A pike, which was thus called in its stages 
of life ; first a jack, then a pickerel, thirdly a 
pike, and last of all a luce. " Z«ion«#, a lewse,'' 
Nominale, MS. ** I'Ucys or pykys," Piers of 
Fullham, p. 1 18. Still in use. 

LUCENSE. Light (^.-M) 

O lux Ten, graunt ui 50irr hiemat. 

That with thetpryte of errour I nat taduct beii 

Digty Myteriaa^ p. 96. 

LUCERN. (1) A himp. Lydgate, 

(2) A lynx, the fur of which was formerly in 
great esteem. Luzardit, Arch. ix. 245. In 
a parliamentary scheme, dated 1549, printed 
in the Egerton Papers, p. 11, it was proposed 
that no man under the degree of an earl be 
allowed to wear luzamee, 

LUCINA. The moon. Chaucer, 

LUCK. (1) To make lucky ; to be lucky. (2) 
Chance. Palsgrave. 

LUCKE. (1) To look. Hampole. 

(2) To frown ; to knit the brows. North, 

LUCKER. Sort or like. Devon, 

LUCKING-MILLS. Fulling-mUls. Kent. 

LUCK-PENNY. A smaU sum of money re- 
turned to a purchaser for luck. North, 

LUCKS. Locks of wool twisted on the finger 

of a spinner at the distaff. East, 
LUCKY. (1) 7b make one'e kteky, to go away 

▼cry rapidly. Far, dial. 
(2) Large ; wide ; easy. North, 
LUCKY-BAG. See Lony^ag. 

LUDDOKKYS. Loins. TowneleyMystp. 313. 
LUB. To sift. A mining term. 
LUEP. Love. Lufer$f lovers. There are se- 
veral forms similar to this. 

Let be your rule, leld Lltull Jon, 

For his /i<f that dyed on tre; 
^ that ihulde be dujty mon 
Hit is gret shame to se. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 128. 

His verray Infltn folowct hym fleande honours 

and lovynges in erthe, and noght lufande vayn 

glorye. MS, Coll. Etm. 10, f. B. 

LUFE. The open hand. North, <<Towchwith 

myh/e" Towneley Myst. p. 32. 
LUFES. Th« ears of a toad. Norih. 



LUFF. The wooden case in which the candle 
is carried in the sport of low -belling. 

LUFT. Fellow; person. {A.-S.) 

LUG. (1) A measure of 16| ft. It consisted 
anciently of 20 ft. It is spelt log in MS. 
Gough (Wilts) 5. " Lugi a pole in measure," 
Kennett. Forty-nine square yards of coppice 
wood make a lug, 

(2) The ear. North. Hence the handle of a 
pitcher is so called. 

If sorrow the tyrant iavad* thy breast« 
Draw out the foul fiend by the l»g, the lug. 

Song* ^fthe London Prtntiett, p. 191. 

(3) A pliable rod or twig, such as is used in 
thatching. fVeet, Any rod or pole. Willi. 

(4^ To pull or drink. Var. dial 

(5) A small worm for bait in fishing. 

(6) I cry lug, I cry sluggard, I am in no hurry. 
The term lug was applied to anything slow in 
movement. 

LUG-AND-A-BITE. A boy flings an apple to 
some distance. All present race for it. The 
winner bitee as fast as he can, his compeers 
lugging at his ears in the mean time, who 
bears it as lang as he can, and then throws 
down the apple, when the sport is resumed. 

LUGDOR The multipe or woodlouse. 

LUGE. A lodge, or hut. Also, to lodge. 

And he saw thame ga naked, a»d duelle in turn 
and in caves, and thalre wyfes and thaire child re 
away fra thame. MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17i t, 30. 

Whence Darius hadde redde this Icttre, ther come 
another messanger tille hym, and talde hym that 
Alexander and his oste had htgetle than-.e appone 
the water of Strume. M& Uneotn A. i« 17t t. 8. 

LUGEOUS. Heavy; unwieldy. Devon, 

LUGGARD. A sluggard. From Lug, q. v. 

LUGGER. A strip of land. Glouc. 

LUGGIE. A wooden dish. North, 

LUGGISH. Dull ; heavy ; stupid. Luggy is 
also heard in the same sense. 

LUGHE. Laughed. See Loghe. 

Yhir lyffed he eftyr fyfteene yheere, 

Bot he lughe never, ne made blythe chere. 

Hampolt, MS. Bowes, p. 199. 

LUG-LAIN. Full-measure. Somertet. 
LUG-LOAF. A heavy awkward fellow. 
LUGSOME. Heavy; cumbrous. East, 
LUIK-LAKE. To be playful. Yorkah. 
LUKE. (1) To protect, or defend. {A.-S.) 

(2) Tlie leaf of a turnip. South, 
LUKES. A kind of velvet. 
LUKEWARD. A species of cherry wliich ripens 

in June, mentioned in MS. Ashmole 1461. 
LULLIES. Kidneys. Cheth, 
LUM. (1) A woody valley. (2) A deep pool. 

(3) A cottage chimney. North. 
LUMBARD-PIE. A highly seasoned meat-pie, 

made either of veal or lamb. The term Lum^ 
bard was given to several ancient dishes. 
Frutour lumbert, Reliq. Antiq. L 88. 
LUMBER. (1) Harm; mischief. Var, dioL 

(2) Dirty foolish conversation. Eatt, 

(3) To stumble. More usually hunper, 
LUMBISH. Heavy; awkward. Line, 
LUMBRIKE. An earth-worm. Pr, Parv, 
LUMES. Beams. Ritton. 
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LUMMACK. To tnmble. S^folk. 
LUMMAKIN. Heayy ; awkward. Var. dial 
LUMMOX. A At heavy and itapid fellow ; an 

awkward clown. EoiL 
LUMP. (1) To beat severely. Var. dial 

(2) A kind of fish. See Florio, p. 109 ; LiUy's 
Sixe Court Comedies, 1632, sig. D. 

(3) To be or look sulky. Dewm, 
LUMPER. The same as lumder, q. t. 
LUMP r NO. Large ; heavy. Var, dial 
LUMPS. Hard bricks for flooring. EaaL 
LUMPY. Heavy ; awkward. South. 
LUM-SWOOPER. A chimney-sweeper. North, 
LUN. The same as LoOt q. v. 

LUNARY. The herb moon-wort. This herb 
was formerly believed to open the locks of 
horses' feet. See Harrison, p. 131. Some 
of our early dramatists refer to it as opening 
locks in a more literal sense. 

LUNCH. A thump; a lump. Var. dial 

LUNCHEON. A large lump of food. It is 
spelt hmihin in Hallamshire GL p. 116. 

LUNDGE. To lean or lounge. Dewm. Batche- 
lor has it hmdy, Orth. AnaL p. 137. 

LUNDY. Heavy; clumsy. Var. dial 

LUNES. (1) Lunacy; frenzy. {Fr.) 

(2) Long lines to call in hawks. " Lunys aboute 
her feet/' Morte d'Arthur, L 180. 

LUNGE. (1) To beat severely. East. 

(2) A plunge. (3) To plunge. Var. dial To 
make a long thrust with the body inclining 
forward, a term in fencing. 
4^ To hide, or skulk. Northampt. 
5; To lunge a colt in breaking him in, is to hold 
him with a Ions rope, and drive him round in 
a circle. Still m use. 

LUNGEOUS. Awkward; rough; cruel; vin- 
dictive; mischievous; quarrdsome; ilUtem- 
pered. Var.diaL No doubt connected with 
the older term hmgit, q. v. 
But somewhere I have had a tvngtotu faw, 
I*mfure o' that, and, matter, that's neet aw. 

Cotton'* fVorkf, 1784, p. 399. 

LUNGIS. A heavy awkward fellow. ** Longis, 
a lungis, a slimme, slow backe, dreaming luske, 
drowsie gangrill; a tall and dull slangam, 
that hath no making to his height, nor wit to 
his making ; also, one that being sent on an 
errand is long in returning," Cotgrave. 
Let lungit lurke and dniges worke. 

We doe defie their slaverye ; 
He is but a foole that goes to schole. 
All we delight In braTerye. 

Pfay ^MiaogoHMg, cires JMO. 

LUNGS. A fire*blower to a chemist. 
LUNGSICKNESS. A disease in cattle. See 

the Dial. Great. Moral, p. 57. 
LUNGURT. Tied ; hoppled. Lane. 
LUNT. Short, or surly. Eaat. 
LUR. Loss; misfortune. Oawayne. 
LURCH. (1) To lie at lurch, i. e. to lie in wait 

To give a lurch, L e. to tell a falsehood, to 

deceive, to dieat. 

(2) A game at tables. 

(3) An easy victory. Colet. 

LUHCHER. (1) A glutton. PaUffraw. It is 
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ipelt htreare and lureard in Pr. Parr, 
p. 317. 
(2) A potato left in the ground. 
LURCH-LINE. The line by which the fowling. 

net was pulled over to inclose the birds. 
LURDEN. A clown ; an ill-bred person ; a 
sluggard. (A.'N.) It is still in use in the 
last sense. See Reliq. Antiq. i. 82, 291 ; 
Cov. Myst. pp. 45, 184. 

And seyde, lurdan, what doyst thoa here ? 
Thou art a thefe or thef eys fere. 

M8. Cantab. Tt. il 98, f. 94», 

LURDY. Idle ; sluggish. North. 
LURE. (1) A sore on a cow's hoof. Weii, 
(2) The palm of the hand. North. 
(SS A liar. Sir Amadace, Iziv. 11. 

iiS A handspike, or lever. East. 
5) Is explained by Latham, "that whereto 
faulconers call their young hawks, by casting 
it up in the aire, being made of feaUiers and 
leather in such wise that in the motion it 
looks not unlike a fowl." 

(6) To cry loudly and shrilly. East. 

LURGY. The same as Lmrdy, q. v. 

LURKEY-DISH. The herb pennyroyal 

LURRIES. Clothes; garments. Cotes. 

LURRY. (1) To dirt, or daub. East. 

(2) To lug, or pulL Nortkumd. 

(3) A disturbance, or tumult. 

How durst you, roguca, take theopinkA 
To vapour here In my domlnloii. 
Without my leave, and make a itirry. 
That men cannot be quiet for ye t 

Cotton'* Work*, 1734, p U. 

(4) To hurry carelessly. South. 
LUSH. (1) To splash in water. Cumb. 
(2^ A twig for thatching. Devon. 

(3) Limp. Topsell's Beasts, 1607, p. 343. 

Ground easUy turned is said to be htsh. 
LUSKE. A lazy, idle, good-for-nothing fellow. 
" Here is a great knave, L a great lyther htske, 
or a stout ydell lubbar," Palsgrave's Acolastus, 
1 540. << A sturdie luske," Albion, Knight, p. 
61. LusJkyshenesse, htskyshely, Elyot in v. 
SoeordiOf Socorditer, ed. 1559. Lusktng^ 
Mirrour for Magistrates, 1578. Laskysh^ 
Hye Way to the Spyttell Hous, p. 10. 
LUSKED. Let loose? 

These lions bees tuOcad and laaed on sondir. 
And thaire landes shalbe lost for looge tyme. 

M8. 8oe, jtntiq. 101, f. 78. 

LUSSHEBURWES. A sort of base coin, re- 
sembling and passing for English pennies, 
strictly prohibited by Statute 25 Edward IIL 
See Blount's Law Dictionary. 
LUSSUM. Lovesome; beautifuL 
Therfore he 5af him to bigynna 
A ZtMffum lend to dwellen inne, 
A lond of lif Joyes and dellccs 
Whlche men callen Paradis. 

Otnor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. CaMtah. f. < 

LUSTE. (1) Liked; to like. Also a substantive, 
liking, desire. iMstes^ delights, MS. Cotton. 
Vespas. D. vii. Ps. Antiq. 

And write in suche a maner wise. 
Whiche may be wladome to the wyse. 
And pley to hem that /iMf» to pleye. 

Gowar, MS. Soe. Jtuiq, 134, f . U 
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Id him food* y nooe other boto 
For leogiT hute him noujt to dwelle. 

GotMT, MS. Sue. Jntiq, 134, f. 99. 

(2) A number, or quantity. East, 

(3) To bend on one tide. Norf, 
LUSTICK. Healthy; cheerfal; pleasant. 
LUSTRE. A period of fi?e years. Tliia term 

occurs in Florio, p. 61. 
LUSTREE. To bustle about. Exmoor, 
LUSTRING. A kind of plain silk. 
LUSTY. Pleasant; agreeable; quick; lively; 
gay in apparel. 

Of lusti and off twet odorb. 

And froU on tre both gret and tmale. 

MS. Cott. Calba E. ix. f . 8. 

LUST r-G ALLANT. A kind of co'our in some 

articles of dress, formerly so called. 
LUSTYHEDE. Pleasure ; mirth. {/i.^S.) 
LUT. Bowed down. See Louie. 

On hi! anoun dounward he lut, 

Jrthour and Merlin, p. 105. 

LUTE. (1) To Ue hid. (A.-S.) In use in 
Northumberland, according to Kennett. 

It lut€th in a mannb hvrtet 

But that ne ichalle not me a«tert& 

GotMT, MS. Soe. Aniiq. 134, f. 51. 

(2) Dttle. See St Brandan, p. 9. 
LUTHER. Bad ; wicked. See Lither. 
LUTHEREN. Leathers; strings. Heame. 
LUTHOBUT. But only look I North. 
LUTTER. To scatter about. Gloue. 
LUTTER-PUTCH. A slovenly fellow. Comw. 
LU XOM. The same as Luttum^ q. v. 
LUXURIE. Lechery. (^...V.) ThU and 

luxurioui are common in early works. 
LUYSCHENE. To rush on violently. 
With lufly lauDoei one lofte they /uywAeiM togedyres. 

Mortt JrtHttre, MS. Uneuln, f. 68. 

LYAM. A thong or leash. See a curious re- 
lation in the Archaeologia, zzviiL 97. Hence 
the lyam, or lime-hound, q. v. Blome makes 
a distinction between leash and lyam, " the 
string used to lead a greyhound is called a 
leese, and for a hound a lyaine." See the 
Gent. Rec iL 78. 

A youtbf ull hunter with a ehaplet crown'd 
In a pyde iffom leading foorth hif hound. 

AxyfdmV Poemt, p. SI. 



LYCANTHROPL Madmen who Ima^ned they 

were turned into wolves. 
LYCCED-TEA. Tea and spirits. North. 
LYCE. Lies. 

If hit beany man m ttrong. 
That come ut foure among. 
And bryng with hym men of price 
To •!«>• Jbetu ther be /yee. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 40 

LYCHE. A liege. Prompt. Parv. 
LYDFORD-LAW. This proverbial phrase, which 
very significantly explains itself, — 

Firtt hang and draw, 

Then hear the caute by Lydford Uw i 

is often allude to in old works. The earliest 
notice of "the lawe of Lydflbrd'^yet discovered 
is contained in the curious poem on the De- 
position of Richard II. ed. Wright, p. xy. 

LYE. (1) Kindred. Prompt. Parv. 

(2) A flame of fire. Kennett MS. 

LYERBY. A kept mistress. It occurs hi 
Melbancke's Philotimus, 4to. 1583. 

LYING-DOWN. A woman's accouchement. 

LYING-HOUSE. A prison for great oflfenders. 
See Davies' Ancient Rites, ed. 1672, p. 138. 

LYKUSSB. Likes. See Tundale, p. 21. 

LYLSE-WULSB. Linsey-woolsey. SkeUom. 

LYMPHAULT. Lame. Chaloner. 

LYMPTWIGG. AUpvring. Exmoor. 

With lowde laghttin one lofte, forlykyngof byrdes. 
Of larket, of Ijfnkwh^ttat, that iufiycbe longene. 

Morte Jrthmn, MS. Uneoln, f.3i. 

LYNDECOLE. Charcoal made of the wood of 
the linden tree. ** Half an unce of lyndecole,** 
MS. Soc. Antiq. 101, f. 76. 

LYNYE. Aline. Prompt. Parv, 

LYRIBLIRING. Warbling, or smging. 

LYTHE. The same as Uth (2). 

We arecomene fko the hyng of thi«/yfA« ryche. 
That knawene et for oonquerour corownde in erthe. 
Jforle Artkurt, US. Uncotn, t. 79 

LY5ET. Ueth. 

Now, lord, I pray the 

That thou wold 5ifftome 

The feyre lady hryjt off Ue, 

That ii^t under thii impe tre. MS. JthmtU 61. 

LY5TH. Alighted. Degrevant, 1625. 
LY3THERELY. Badly; wickedly. (^.-5.) 



MTo have an M. under the girdle, i. e. to 
. keep the term Master out of sight, to be 
wanting in proper respect. 
MA. (1) To make. Perceval, 1728. 
(2) More. See Reliq. Antiq. ii. 281. 
His Ave Maria heierid hymalswa. 
And other prayers many ma. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17, f. 142. 
MxVAK. A maggot. Yorksh. 
M.V.VPMENT. A rigmarole. Cumb. 
M.VAT. Mett ; measure. Wickliffe. 
MAB. A slattern. North. Also a verb, to 
dress negligently. Sandys uses the term 
mabble. See Upton on Shakespeare, p. 320. 
jfABlAR. A young hen. Lhuyd's MS. ad- 
ditions to Ray's Words, 1674. 



MACAROON. A fop. Domm. This word ia 

still in use, according to Forby. 
MACE. (1) A club. {A..N.) Macer, one who 

carries a mace. Piers Ploughman, p. 47. 

(2) Masonry. Weber. 

(3) Makes. Anturs of Arther, p. 19. 
MACE-MONDAY. The first Monday after St. 

Anne's day, so called in some places on account 

of a ceremony then perf oraed. 
MACE-PROOF. Free firom arrest. 
MACHACHINA. A kind of Italian dance 

mentioned by Sir John Harrington. 
MACHAM. A game at cards, mentioned in the 

Irish Hudibras, 8vo. Loud. 1689. 

MACHE. iX) To match. (2) A match. 
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Tluiy hafe bene maehedt to daye with mene of the 
marches. Mortt Arthure, Jt& Lineoln, f. 69. 
MACHINB. To contrive. Pabgrave. 
MACHOUND. '<A maehound, a bugbeare, a 

raw-head and bloudie bone," Florio, p. 297. 

Perhaps Mahonnd, or Mahomet, a character 

in old mysteries. 
MACILENT. Lean. ''Lesse Tenerous then 

being madlent," Topsell's Beasts, 1607, p.231. 
MACKE. An ancient game at cards, alluded to 

in Kind-Harto Dreame, 1592. 
MACKEREL. A bawd. Oroie. Middleton, 

i?. 497, has maerio. It is derived from the 

A."!^. nuiguerel, and means also a procuress. 

'*Nyghe his hows dwellyd a maguerel or 

bawde," Caxton's Cato Magnus, 1483. 
MACKERLT. Shapely; fashionable. North. 

Maekitk, smart. Warw, 
MACKS. Sorts; fashions. North. 
MACSTAR. A poulterer, or egg-seller. 
MACULATION. Spot ; stam. (la/.) 
MAD. (1) Angry. Var. dud, 
{2\ An earth-worm ; a maggot. North. 

(3) Madness ; intoxication. Gloue. 

(4) A species of nightshade. 

MADAM. A title used in the provinces to 
women under the rank of Lady^ but moving 
in respectable society. 
MADDE. To madden ; to be mad. (^.-&^ 
MADDER. Pus, or matter. North, 
MADDERS. The stinking camomile. Wtit, 
MADDLS. (1) To be fond of. North. 
(2) To confuse ; to be confused ; to perplex ; 

to rave, or be delirious. North, 
MADDOCKS. Maggots. Kennett MS. 
MAD-DOG. A cant term for strong ale, men- 
tioned in Harrison's England, p. 202. 
MADE. (1) Fastened, as doors. North, 

(2) What made you there, what caused you to 
be there, what business had you. You are 
made for ever, your fortune is made. See 
Lilly's Sixe Court Comedies, 1632, sig. Q. ii. 
A similar phrase occurs in Shakespeare. 

(3) Wrote ; written. See Make. 

(4) Made up of different materials. Hence the 
term made-dish, which was formerly used for 
any dish containing several meats. 

MADER-WORT. The herb mug-wort. 
MADE-SURE. AfBanced; betrothed. 
MADQB. (1) Margaret. Var. dial 

(2) An owL '* Chat huant, an owle, or madge- 
howlet," Cotgrave. Some call it the magpie. 

(3) The pudendum muliebre. South, 
MADGETIN. The Margaret apple. East, 
MADLIN. A bad memory. Cumb. 
HADNING-MONEY. Old Roman coins, some- 

times found about Dunstable, are so called by 

the country people. 
MAD^PASH. A mad feUow. North. 
MADRILL. Madrid. Middleton, iv. 104. 
Mi£STERS. Employment. Weber. 
MA-FEIE. Myfisithl (^.-M) 
BfAFFLARD. A term of contempt, probably 

the same with MaffUng, q. v. 
MAFFLB. To stammer ; to mumble. North, 



"Somme maffUd with the month," Depoa. 
Ric II. p. 29. " To stammer or maiSe in 
speech," Florio, p. 55. The term seems to be 
applied to any action suffering from impedi- 
ments. "In such staggering and mailing 
wise,'* Holinshed, Chron. Ireland, p. 88. See 
Stanihurst, p. 13 ; Cotgrave,in v.Bredouillard, 
Bretonnant. 

MAFFLING. A simpleton. North. 

MAG. (1) To chatter ; to scold. Var. dial 
Sometimes, to tease or vex. 

(2) The jack at which coits are thrown. 

MAGE. A magician. S^itenter. 

MAGECOLLE. To fortify a town wall with 
machicolations. (Lydgate.) '* Wei matchecold 
al aboute," Morte d'Arthur, L 199. 

MAGES.. The hands. Northumb. 

MAGGLED. Teazed. Oxon, 

BIAGGOTY. Whimsical ; frisky ; pUyful. Mag- 
gote, whims, fimdes. Far, diaL 

MAGGOTY-PIE. A magpie. Shakespeare hak 
magot'pie, and the term occurs under several 
forms. It is still in use in Herefordshire ; 
and is retained in a well-known nursery song. 
See Florio, pp. 204, 412; Cotgrave, in v. 
Agaete, Dame. It is given as a Wiltshire word 
in MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 2. Brockett has Maggy, 

MAGGY-MANY-FEET. The wood-louse. West. 

MAGINE. To imagine. PaUgraoe. 

BIAGNEL. An ancient military engine used 
for battering down walls. It threw stones 
and other missiles, which themselves were 
also termed magnelt or mangonelt. See Kyng 
Alisaunder, 1593, 3223 ; Gy of Warwike, p. 
86; Langtoft, p. 183. 

With hewelng and with inineinge. 
And with mangmntU casteinge. 

Jrthour and Merlin, p. 9 ' 

MAGNIFICAL. Magnificent ; splendid. Mag 
n^ent is often put for munijicent. 

MAGNIFICATE. To magnify. Jonaon, 

MAGNIFICO. A grandee. (Ital.) It is pro- 
perly applied to a grandee of Venice. 

MAGNIFY. Todgn^. Detfon. 

MAGNOPERATE. To increase greatly. {Lat.) 
Some in the alRectatlon of the oeconomidu* soma 
in philoaphy, others in poetry, have all brought the 
depth of their golden itudles to bide the touch of 
your noble allowanoe; lo that after -age* may 
rightly admire what noble Mecoenas it wa» that so 
inchayned the aspiring wits of this understanding 
age to his only censure, which will not a little mag^ 
noperatt the splendor of your well knowne honour 
to these succeeding tiroes. 

Hoptitn's Baettlum Gtodmtieum, ICU. 

MAGUDER. The stalk of a plant. 
MAHEREME. Wood; timber. (Med. Lat.) 
MAHOITRES. Large waddings formerly used 

for padding out the shoulders. ( Fr.) 
BIAHOUN. Mahomet. The term was often 
used for an idol or pagan deity. 

Hefe uppe your hartls ay to Mahovnde, 
He will be nere us in oure ncde. 

Yitrk Mimele Plapt, WalpoU MS. 

MAID. (1) The iron frame which holds tha 
baking-stone. Wat. 
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(2)AgirL See Warton, iiL 38. 
(3) There is a joke of Mn. Quickly't in the 
Meny Wives of Windsor, iL 2, implying she 
was as much a maid u her mother, which, if 
I mirtakenot, alludes to an old saying quoted 
in the following passages : 
If evor Ice do« oonw heart sfaloe, Ice said. 
Chill gire thee my mother vor a maid. 

M8.Jshm.»,t. 119. 

8o amog she waa, aad lo array'd. 
He took his mother for a maid. 

Cotton** Worktt 1734, p. 80* 

MAIDSKIN. AUttlemaid. M.-5.) 

MAIDEN. A fortress which has never been 
taken. Maidefi-^ttii€, a session where no 
prisoners are capitally convicted. Maiden- 
treet a tree wl^ch has not been lopped. 
Mmdat^wye-widow, one who gives herself up 
to an impotent person, a curious phrase, which 
occurs in Holme, 1688. 

MAIDENHEDE. The state of a maiden. 

MAIDEN-RENTS. A noble paid by every te- 
nabt in the manor of Builth, co. Radnor, at 
their marriage, in lieu of the ancient marehet, 

liAIDSNS-HONESTY. The plant honesty. 
About Michaelmass all the hedges about Thick- 
wood |in the i»arish Coleme) are (as it were) hung 
with mmifden*s hMustp, which iookes very fine. 

Aubn^^ WUt», MS. AoyoX 8oe. p. 190. 

MAID-MARIAN. A popular character in the 
old morris dance, which was often a man in 
female dothes, and occasionally a strumpet. 
Hence the term was sometimes applied with 
no very flattering intention. 

MAIL. (1) To milk a cow but once a day, when 
near cdving. North. Maillen, the quantity 
of milk given at once. 

(2^ To pinion a hawk. See Gent. Rec. 

(3) Reni or annual payment formerly extorted 
by the border robbers. 

(4) That part of a clasp which receives the 
spring into it. 

(5) A diefect in vision. Devon. 

(6) A spot on a hawk. Mailed^ spotted. Cot- 
grave, in v. Gouci. (According to Blome, 
ii. 62, the mailes are the breast-feathers.) 
'< To maki to discolour, to spot, Norihumb," 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

MAIN. (1) Very ; great. Far. dial Hence, a 
main man, a violent politician, &c. 

(2) The thick part of meat. 

(3) A throw at the dice. 

(4) The chief or ruler. 

(5) To lame. Hallamsh. Gloss, p. 116. 

(6) 

Obserting Dick look'd main and blue. 

CoUUuf Mucetlanies, 1762, p. 13. 

MAIN.HAMPER. A kind of basket used for 

carrying firuit. Somerset. 
MAIN-PIN. A pin put through the fore-axle of 

a waggon for it to turn upon in locking. Var, 

dial 
MAINS. A £urm, or fields, near a house, and in 

the owner's occupation. North. 
MAINS-FLAID. Much afi«id. Yorksh. 
MAINSWORN. Peijured. North. 



MAINTAIN. To behave; to conduct Mainio^ 

fionee, behaviour. (A,-N.) 
MAINTE. To maintain. Ljfdffate, 
MAINTENANTLY. Mainly. North. 
MAIR. A mayor. {A.'N) It occurs jd Pien 

Ploughman, and Archaeologia, L 94. 
MAISLIKIN. Foolish. North. 
BIAISON-DEWE. A hospitaL {A.'N.) TiU 

within the last few years, there was an ancient 

hospital at Newcastle so called. 

Mynstcris and mamndno^t they malle to the erthe. 

Mitrt9 ArthUMt M8. Untntm, f . 8B. 

So many fMumdMow, hospy tals and spy ttle howscs. 

As your grace hath done yet sens the worlde began. 

BaM9 Kjfng* Jokmn, p. 82. 

MAIST. Most; almost Far, dial 
MAISTE. Makest Chester Plays, i. 49. 
MAISTER. A skilful artist; a master. Maitter 
town, a metropolis. Maister etrete, the chief 
street Maitter teit^le, the chief temple, &c 
MAISTERFUL. Imperious ; headstrong. North. 

It occurs in Lydgate and Chaucer. 
MAISTERIB. Skill ; power; superiority. Matt- 
tryt, conflicts, Perceval, 1445. 
Who so doae here tich maUtr^, 
Be thou wel tlcur he shalle abye. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ▼. 48, f. 40, 
And lytuUe wta^jfr* may ye do, i 

When the grete nede comyth to. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. 11. 98, f. IS8. 

MAISTERLTNG. Master. See Weber, i. 21. 

Maitterman, ruler, governor, husband. 
MAISTLINS. Mostly ; generally. North. 
MAISTRESSE. Mistress ; governess. (J,'N.) 
MAISTRiSE. Masterly workmanship. {a,'N.) 
MAKE. (1) 7b make a die of U, io die. To 
make bold, to presume. To make ready, to 
dress provision. Also, to clothe. To make 
unready, to undress. To make a noise, to 
scold. To make a hand on, to waste or de- 
stroy. To make on, or upon, to caress,, or 
spoil. Also, to rush on with violence. To 
make count, to reckon, or reckon upon. To 
make all split, a phrase expressing immense 
violence. To make danger, to try, to make 
experiment. To make nice, to scruple or ob- 
ject. 7(0 make fair weather, to coax a per- 
son, to humour him by flattery. To make 
forth, to do. 7 b make a matter with one, to 
pick a quarrel with him. 7b make naught, to 
corrupt. 7o make room, to give place. To 
make sure, to put in a safe place. To make to 
the bow, to form to one's hand. 7b make 
mouths, to jeer or grin. To make up, to 
wheedle ; to make a reconciliation. Also, to 
approach. To make fair, to bid fair or likely. 
To make much qf, to caress or spoiL 

(2) An instrument of husbandry, formed with a 
crooked piece of iron and along handle, used 
for pulling up peas. Suffolk, 

(3) To fasten a door. Yorksh. Shakespeare 
uses the term in this sense. 

(4) A mate, or companion. (J.'S,) It is ap- 
plied to either husband or wife. 

Rise up. Adam, and awake ; 
Mearc have 1 formed thee a maJIre. 

Ck§»tarFlawh\-^ 
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JS) To compose, or nuke venei. {A,'S,) 

6) To do ; to cause. See Made. 

7) To dress meat. Pegffe. 

8) A halfpenny. See Dekker's Lanthome and 
Candle-Light, ed. 1620, sig. C. ii. " Brum- 
magem-macks, Birmingham-makes, a term for 
base and counterfeit copper money in circula- 
tion before the great recoinage," Sharp's 
MS. Warwickshire Gloss. 

(9) To prepare, or make ready. Jonson, L 145. 

(10) To assist, or take part in. Yorkth.. 

(11) A sort, kind, or fashion. North. 

(12) The mass. Sir John Oldcastle, p. 22. 
MAKE-BATE. A quarrelsome person. ** A 

make'bate, a busie-bodie, a pick-thanke, a 

seeke-trouble," Florio, p. 89. See also 

p. 72, and Nares. 
MAKE-BEGGAR. The annual pearl-wort. 
MAKE-COUNT. A make-weight. North. 
MAKE-HAWK. An old staunch hawk which 

will readily instruct a young one. 
MAKELES. Without a mate. (J.-S.) 
MAKELESS. Matchless. North. 
MAKER. A poet Jonson, ii. 114. 
MAKERLY. Tolerable. North. 
MAKE-SHIFT. A substitute, generally used 

contemptuously. It occurs in Halle's Hist. 

Expostulation, ed. Pettigrew, p. 19. 
MAKE-WEIGHT. Some trifle added to make 

up a proper weight. Far. dial 
MAKE-WISE. To pretend. Somerfet, 
MAKRON. A rake for an oven. 
MALACK. A great disturbance. Yorltth. 
MALAHACK. To carre awkwardly. East. 
MALAKATOONE. A kind of late peach. 
MALAN-TREE. The beam in front of or across 

an open chimney. East. 
MALARY. UnhappUy. (Fr.) Maleuryd,m' 

fortuned, Skelton, iL 219. 
MALCH. Mild. Craven. 
MALDROP. A ruby. Nominale MS. 
MALE. (1) A budget, or portmanteau ; a box, 

or pack. (J.-N.) 

(2) EviL Kyng AUsaunder, 1153. 

That the dewke in hyi perlement 
Hym forgeve hyi male entente. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U.a8,f. 181. 

(3) The plant dandelion. Dorset. 
MALEBOUCHE. Calumny. (J.-N.) 

And to conferme his accione, 
Hee hath withholde mui^nuehs. 

Cower, MS. Soe, Jntiq, 134, f. Ol 

MALECOLYE. Melancholy. MaUehoUy oc- 
curs in Middleton's play of the Honest Whore. 
And prey hym pur charyte 
That he wyll forgeve me 
Hyt yre and byt mnlecol^. 

MS. Cantab. Ff U. 38, f. 163. 
My sone, schryre the now forthi, 
Hait thou ben muieneolien. 

Gvwer, MS. Soc. JnHq. 134, f . 84. 

MALEDI3T. Cursed. (A.-N.) 

Cometh a childe maledip 

Ajeyn Jhesu to rbe he tljt. 

C^trtifT Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 75. 

MALEES. Uneasiness. {Fr.) 



Bat JB h«rta y am lory. 
For y have nothyng redy, 
Whereof the kyng to make at e*e. 
Therfore y am at mocbe maleet, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 146. 

MALEFICE. Enchantment. (^.-A.) 
MALEK. Salt. Dr. Forman's MSS. 
MAL-ENGINE. Wicked artifice. (J.-N.) It 

occurs in Hall, Henry VI. f. 31. 
MALE-PILLION. A stuffed leathern cushion 
behind a servant who attended his master in 
a journey to carry luggage upon. Also, a male- 
saddle, or saddle for carrying luggage upon. 
MALE-TALENT. lU-wilL {j4..N.) 
And dre Bevm tho Teralment, 
Foisaf him alle to mauntalent, 

B evea of Ha mi Mtn, p. 14&. 

MALGRACIOUS. Ungracious. 

Botbe of Tiiage and of statute 
It lothely and maigradaue. 

Oower, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 131. 

MALGRADO. Maugre ; in spite of . (Ital.) 
MALICE. (1) The marsh-mallow. Devon. 

(2) Sorcery ; witchcraft. See Malefiee. 

(3) To bear malice to. Lmc. " That hath ma- 
lic'd thus,'' Hawkins, ii 46. 

MALICEFUL. MaUcious. North, 

MALICIOUS. ArtfuL {A.-N.) 

MALIOTE. A mallet. Nominale MS. 

MALISON. Malediction ; curse. (A.-N.) Still 
in use, according to Kennett. 

MALKIN. (1) A slattern. Devon. It was for- 
■lerly a common diminutive of Mary. Maid 
Marian was so called. " No one wants Malkin's 
maidenhead, which has beensold fifteentimes," 
prov. Milles' MS. Chaucer apparently alludes 
to this phrase. Malkintrash, one in a dismal- 
looking dress. 

(?) A scarecrow. Somerset. 

MALL. (1) A hammer, or club. Also a verb, to 
knock down with a mall ; to beat. '* Malle 
hym to dede," MS. Morte Arthure. ** Mailed, 
felled, or knocked downe," Cotgrave. 

(2) A plough-share. Somerset. 

(3) A court or pleading -house. 

(4) A kind of game. 

But playing with the boy at mall, 
I rue the time and ever shall t 
I ttruck the ball, I know not how. 
For that ii not the play, you know, 
A pretty height Into the air. 

Q>tton*a IVorkM, 1734, p. »1. 

MALLANDERS. Sore places on the inside of 
the fore-legs of horses. " Malferu, a malan- 
der in the bought of a horse's knee," Cotgrave. 
And lome are full of maUenden and icratchei. 

Taylor'* Motto, 12mo. Lond. Ifi92. 

MALLERAG. To abuse. %ttBaUerag. Mallock, 
to scandalize. Line. 

MALLIGO. Malaga wine. Nares, 

MALLS. The measles. Exmoor. 

MALLY. A hare. North. 

MALSHRAGGES. Caterpillars, palmers, and 
canker-worms. Also called mallishags, 

MALSKRID. Wandered. WUL Werw. 

MALT-BUG. A drunkard. This canCterm oc- 
curs in Harrison's England, p. 202. 
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MALT.C0MB8. The Uttle beards or thoott 
when malt begint to run. York»lu Malting- 
cora, com beginning to germinate. 
MALTE. Melted. (^..&) 

TtllA that the lonne his wyngu caujte. 
Whereof It NMite aad tro the heyfte, 
Withottten helpe of eny sleyftet 
He fdle to hbdestnicclouii. 

GiMtm-» MS. Soe. jbiHq, 134, f. 110. 

MALTEN-HEARTED. Faint-hearted. North. 

MALTER. A maltster. yar.dioL 

MALT-HORSB. A alow dull heavy hone, snch 
as is used by brewers. Hence Shakespeare 
has it as a term of contempt See Nares. 
He would simper and mumpe, as though hee 
had gone a wooing to a ntaU^mare at Roches- 
Ur,»' LiUy, ed. 1632. 

MALUE. A mallow. Reliq. Antiq. L 53. 

Take moIwm with alle the rotes, aod sethe thsme 
in water, and wasche thi herede therwlth. 

MS. Uneoln A. i 17* f. 989« 

MALURE. Misfortune. (A..N.) 
MALVESIE. Malmsey wine. See Harrison's 
England, p. 170 ; Reliq. Antiq. 1. 3 ; Degrevant, 

1415. 

Thane spyces unsfNiryly thay spendyde thereaftyre, 
Jfo/wiye and muskadeUe, thaie mervelyous drynkes. 
Mcrt€ Arthure, MS. Unaan, f. A5. 

Ye shall have Spaynesho wyne and Oasooyno, 

Roseooloiire, whyt. daret, rampyon. 

Tyre, capryck, and audMqme, 

Sak, raspyce, alycaont, rumney, 

Greke, ipocrase, new made dairy, 

Suche as ye never had ; 

For yf ye drynke a draught or too. 

Yt wyll make you or ye thens go 

By Coggi body starke madde. 

Interluda ^the Four BlemtnU, n. d. 

MAM. Mammy; mother. North, 
MAMBLE. Said of soil when it sticks to agri. 

cultural implements. East. 
MAMELEN. To chatter ; to mumble. (^.-^.) 

MAMERI. A pagan temple. 

Aboute the time of mid dai 
Out of a mameri a sai 
Sarasins com gret foisoun, 
That hadde aooured here Mahoun. 

Be9e§qfHamtount p. .M. 

MAMMER. To hesitate; to mumble; to be 
perplexed. Still in use. " I stand in doubte, 
or stande in a mamorynge betwene hope and 
feaie," Palsgrave's Acolaxtus, 1540. 
That where before he vaunted 
The conquest he hath got. 
He sits now in a mammaring. 
As one that mindes it not. 

A Quut of EnqidrU, 159S. 

MAMMET. A puppet. See Maumet. 

MAMMOCK. (1) A fragment. Var. dial. 
** Small mammocks of stone/* Optick Glasse 
of Humors, 1639, p. 120. See Florio, pp. 4, 

67, 197. 

Salt with thy knife, then reach to and take. 
Thy Ivead cut faire and no mammock* make. 

ITke SchoolettfVertu0, n. d. 

(2) To mumble. Suffolk. Moor says, " to cut 

and hack victuals wastefuUy." Hence, to 

maul or mangle; to do any thing very clumsily. 

MAMMOTURBPT. A spoilt child. 
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MAMMT. Mother. Mammytick, never easy 
but when at home with mammy. 

MAMPUS. A great number. Donet. 

MAM'S.FOOT. A mother's pet-child. 

MAM.SWORN. Perjured. North. 

MAMTAM. A term of endearment. 

MAMY. A wife. Leic. 

MAMYTAW. A donkey. Devon. 

MAN. (1) Was formerly used with much latitude. 
Thus the Deity wu so called with no irreverent 
intention. Forby tells us the East Anglians 
have retained that application of the word. 

(2) The small pieces with which backgammon 
is played are called men. "A queene at 
chesse or man at tables," Florio, p. 136. 

(3) A manor a mouse, something or nothing. 
See Florio, p. 44. Man aUve, a common and 
fa i qiiiaf mode of salutation. Man m the oaJt, 
an ignis fatuua. Man qfwax, a sharp, clever 
fellow. 

(4) To man a hawk, to make her tractable. See 
Harrison's England, p. 227. 

MANAGE. To menace, or threaten. Also, 
anything which threatens. {A,-N.) 

MANADGE. A box or club formed by small 
shopkeepers for supplying poor people with 
goods, the latter paying for them by instal- 
ments. North. 

MANAUNTIE. Maintenance. Langtoft, p. 325. 

MANCH. To munch ; to eat greedily. 

MANCHET. The best kind of white-bread. 
See Hobson's Jests, repr. p. 9. 

MANCIPATE. EnsUved. (Lat.) 

MANCIPLE. An officer who had the care of i 
purchasing provisions for an Inn of Court, a J 
college, &C. 

MANCOWE. This term is the translation of 
stnozophahu in Nominale MS. 

MAND. A demand ; a question. 

The emperour, with wordet myld, 
Askyd a mmmd of the chyld. 

MS.AAmol«B\,t 87 

MANDEMENT. A mandate. {A.-N.) 

MANDER. To cry. Sti^oUc. 

MANDILION. The mandilion or roandevile 
was a kind of loose garment without sleeves, 
or if with sleeves, having them hanging at the 
back. " CassacchmOf a mandilion, a jacket, 
a jerkin," Florio, p. 87. Harrison, p. 172, 
mentions '*the mandilion wome to Collie 
Weston ward," i. e. awry. This curious early 
notice of the Colly-Weston proverb was acci- 
dentally omitted in its proper place. 
French dublet, and the Spanish hose to breech it } 
Short doakes, old mandiWmt (we beseech it). 

RowlatuU^ KiMwi of HarU, 1613. 

MANDRAKE. The mandragora, Lat. It is 
often mentioned as a narcotic, and very nume- 
rous were the superstitions regarding it. It 
was said to shriek when torn up. " Mandrakes 
and night-ravcns still shriking in thine eares," 
Dekker's Knights Conjuring, p. 49. 

The male mandrake hath great, broad, lonft, 
smooth leaves, of a deepe greene colour, flat spred 
upon the ground ; among which come up the flowers 
of a pale whitish colour, standing every one upur.a 
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riof le RDal ftiid weak footstalk, of a whitish green 
colour ; In their places grow round apples of a yel- 
lowish colour, smooth, soft, and glittering, of a 
strong smel ; in which are eonteined fiat and smooth 
seedes. In fashion of a little kidnej* like those of the 
thorn apple. The roote is long, thick, whitish, di- 
Tided many times into two or three parts, resembling 
the 1^ of a man, with other parts of his bodle ad- 
Joining thereto, as the privle parts, as it hath beene 
reported ; whereas in truth it is no otherwise then 
In the rootes of carrots, parsneps, and such like, 
forked or devided into two or more parts which 
nature taketh no account of. There have been 
many ridiculous tales brought up of this plant. 
Whether of old wives or some runnagate surgeons or 
phlsidunongers, I know not <a title bad inough for 
them) but sure some one or moe that sought to make 
themselves famous in skillftill above others were 
the first brochers of that errour I spake of. They 
adde further, that It Is never or Terle seldome to be 
founde growing naturally hut under a gallows, where 
the matter that hath fallen firom the dead bodie hath 
given it the shape of a man ; and the matter of a 
woman, thesubstaunceof a female plant, with many 
other such doltish dreames. They fable further and 
affirm, that he who woulde take up a plant thereof 
must tie a dogge thereunto to pull it up, which will 
give a great shrike at the digging up t otherwise If a 
man should do It, he should ceruinly die in short 
space after; besides many fables of loving matters, 
toofuliof scurrilitieto set fourth in print, which I 
forbeareto speake of; all which dreames and old 
wives tales you shall from hencefoorth cast out of 
your bookes and memorie, knowing this that they 
are all and every part of them false and most untrue. 
For I myselfe and my servaunts also have digged up, 
planted, and replanted verie many ; and yet never 
eoold either perceive shape of man or woman, but 
■omctiines one straight roote, sometimes two, and 
often sixe or seaTeo kn-aunches, commlng ftrom the 
maiae great roote ; even as nature list to bestowe 
upon it as to other plants. But the idle drones that 
have little or nothing to do but cate and drinke, 
have bestowed some of their time in carving the 
rootes of Brionie, forming them to the shape of men 
and women, which falsifying practise hath confirmed 
the errour amongst the simple and unlearned people, 
who have taken them upon their report to be the 
true mandrakes. G«mrd*# Herball, ed. 1597, P- S80. 

MANDY. Saucy; impudeot; frolicsome; hh- 

manageable. West, 
MANE. Moan. Reliq. Antiq. i. 60. 
MANER. A seat or dwelling. Used in Stafford- 
shire, according to Kennet, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
The kyng soyoumyd In that tyde 
At a mafier there besyde. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. 11. 38, f. 78. 

MANERLY. Correctly; politely. 

MANSST. Menaced. ApoL Loll. p. 21. 

MANFESOURS. Malefactors. Langtoft, p.211. 

MAN6. (1) To mix, or mingle. West. Hence, 
a mash of bran or malt. 

(2) To become stupified. 

What say ye, man ? Mas I for teyn 

I trow ye mang, Cr^fft Exetrpta Antiqua^ p. 106. 

MANGE. To eat. {A,-N.) 

MANGERIN6, Perplexing. 

The simple people might Im brought in a marngtr- 
ing of their faith, and stand in doubt whom they 
might believe. Philpof* fVorkt, p. 315. 

MANGERY. A feast. (A.-N.) 



There was yoye and moehe gais« 
At that grete matigtr^, MS, Caniab, Ff. ii. 31, f. 83, 
To the kyng he sente them tylle. 
And preyed hym, yf hyt were hys wyllo, 
Tliat be faylyd hym not at that tyde. 
But that he wolde come to Hungary 
For to worsehyp that man^try, 
Therof he hymbesoght. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f . 81 

MANG-FODDER. Fodder for cows mixed 

with hay and straw. Yorkth. 
MANG-HANGLB. Mixed in a wild and con- 
fused manner. Somenei. 
MANGONEL. The same as Magnel, q. ▼. 
MANGONIZE. To traffic in slayes. (lAit) 
MANHED. Manhood; race. 

Off women com duke and kyng, 
1 50W tell without lesyng. 
Of them com owre tnanhed, 

MS. Ashmole 61, r,6tK 

MANICON. A kind of nightshade. 
Bewitch Hermetic men to run 
Stark staring mad with manieon, 

HudibroMf III. 1. 3H, 

MANIE. Madness. (^.-A:) 

MANIFOLD. To multiply, or increase. It oc- 
curs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

MANIPLE. A bundle, or handfuL It is also 
the same with Fanon, q. ▼. 

MANK. A trick, or prank. Yorigh, 

MAN.KEEN. Marriageable. North. 

MANKIND. Masculine; furious. A furious 
beast is still so called. See Craven Gl. 

MANKIT. Maimed ; impaired. Oawayne. 

MANLICH. Humane. (J.-S,) It occasionally 
has the sense of ntai\fiMy. 

MANNED. Waited on ; attended. 

MANNER. (1) Manure. Far. dial 

(2) To be taitH with the numnerp to be caught 
in a criminal act. 

MANNERS-BIT. A portion left in a (Ush " for 
the sake of manners." North. 

MANNIE. AUttleman. Line. 

MANNINGTREE. Formerly a famous place 
for feasting and sports, and often alluded to 
by our early writers. ** Drink more in two 
daies then all Maning-tree does at a Whitsun- 
ale," Dekker's Knights Conjuring, p. 38. 

MANNISH. (1) Manly. It occurs in Palsgrave's 
Acolastus, 4to. Lond. 1540. Manny , to ap- 
proach to manhood. 

(2) Fond of man's flesh. Pabgrave. 

MAN-QUELLER. A destroyer of men. 

MANRED. Vassalage ; dependence. {A,-S.) \ 
Misdoo no messangere for menske of thiselvyne, 
Sen we are in thy maunrede, and mercy the bescke^ 
Jferfe Jrthun, MS. Lincoln^ f . 54. 

MANSBOND. Slaves. Langtoft, p. 115. 
MANSCHIPELICHE. Manfully. 

His lord he served treweliche. 

In al thing matt$ehipeliehs. 

Cup nf Warwick, p. I 

MANSE. (1) A house, or mansion. (j4,'N.) 

(2) To curse, or excommunicate. 

MANSHEN. A kind of cake. Somerset, Per. 

haps from the old word manchet, q. v. 
MANSHIP. Manhood; courage. 
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MANSLEARS. MaideTm. 

Mantlea9 1 they irer h«l mott odlowt. 

US. Land. AM, f.M. 

MATTS-MOTHERWORT. The herb Palma 

Ckritti. It occurs in Gerard. 
MANSUETE. Gentle. (j4,^N.) Mamueiude, 

gentlenesst Old Chrintmas Caroli, p. 29. 
MAN-SWORE. Forsworn ; perjured. 
MANT. (1) To stutter. Cumb, 

(2) Pian; method; trick? 

I have efltected my purpoM in a great many. Mine 
by the aliquote parts, and some by the cuUcall munt, 
but thiswure crabb I cannot dcale with by nome^ 
thod. Lttten on Seimtffie Sutjeets, p. 105. 

MANTEL. A term applied to a hawk, when 
she stretches one wing along after her leg, 
and then her other wing. 
MANTELET. A short mantle, (^..j^r.) 
That thay be tripped in gete. 
Bathe telere and mant»let«, 

MS. Uneoln A.L 17, f. 134. 

MANTEL-TREE. *' Mantyl tre of a chymney, 
mtmteau dune eheminee" Palsgrave. The 
same writer spells it mantry. A strange 
phrase, "as melancholy as a mantle-tree/' 
oocora in Wily Beguiled, 1623. Mantle-piece 
for the chimney-piece is very common. 

MANTLE. (1) To embrace kindly. North. 

f2) To ape the fine lady. Line, 

(3) To winnow com. Holme, 1688. Mantle- 
wind, a winnowing machine. 

(4) To rave about angrily. Line. 

(5) To froth, as beer does, &c. Exmoor. 
MANTO. A gown. Properly, a garment made 

of manio, a kind of stuff. 
MANUAL. The raass-book. (Lai.) 
MANURANCE. Cultivation. It occurs in the 

Triall of Wits, 4to. Lond. 1604, p. 242. 
MANUS-CHRISTL A kind of lozenge. 
MANY. (1) A late form of Meiny, q. v. 
(2^ Much. fFest. The A. S. use. 
(3) Many a time and qftt frequently. Far. dial. 

It occurs in Shakespeare. 
MANTEW. The mange in dogs. 

The houndes haveth also another f Ikne«e that li 

dcpld the mangtm, and that cometh to hem for 

ttttte that tbel be malencolyoua. MB. BodI, 548. 

MANY-FOLDS. The intestines. North. 
MAPPEL. The same u Mauliin, q. v. 
MAPPEN. Probably; perhaps. North. 
MAQUERELLE. See Mackerel 
MAR. A small lake. Northumb. 
MARA-BALK. A balk of land. Eaet. 
MARACOCK. The passion-flower. 
MARBLES. The lues venerea. Greene. 
MARBRE. Marble. (//.-M) 

A tombe riche for the nonit 

Of marbre and eck of Jaspre itonii. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 1S7. 

MARCH. CI) A land-mark, or boundaiy. (2) To 
border on, or be contiguous to. (A.-N.) 
Hence the marches of Wales, &c. *< Marches 
bytwene two landes, fnmtieree" Palsgrave. 
Marcher fZ. president of the marches. Marcher^ 
iordtf the petty rulers who lived on the 
Welsh borders. 

UARCHALE. A marshalL 



i Of a thouionde men bl tato 

He made him ledere and marekmie, 

Curtor Mundi, MS. CoiL 7Hn. Cantab 1 4& 

MARCHALSYE. Horsemanship. 
MARCHANDTE. Merchandize. 
Sertanly wlthowte iye, 
Sum tyme I ly ve be marehand^. 
And peese welJe ofte the tea- 

MS. Cantab. Jt. v. 48, U^M, 
MARCH-BIRD. A frog. Eaat. 
MARCHE. (1) The herb smallage. 
(2) Merda. Chron. Vilodun. p. 2. 
MARCH-HARE. Ae mad at a March hare, a 
very common phrase. "As mad not as 
Marche hare, but as a madde dogge,'' More*s 
Supplycacyon of Soulys, sig. C. ii. 

Than they begyn to twere and to stare, 
And be as braynlea as a Martha har«. 

MS, RawUn»n C. 80^ 
As road a^ a March here ; where madness compare*, 
Are not Midsummer hares as mad as March hates t 
Hejfwoo^M Epigrammttt 1567* n«. 85. 

MARCHING-WATCH. A brilliant procession 
formerly made by the citizens of London at 
Midsummer. It is fully described by Stowe. 

MARCH-LAND. An old name for Mercia. 

MARCH-PANE. " Marchpanes are made of 
verie little flower, but with addition of greater 
quantitie of filberds, pine nuts, pistaces, 
almonds, and rosed sugar," Markham*s Coun- 
trey Panne, 1616, p. 585. According to 
Forby, ii. 208, the term was retained up to a 
very recent period. Marchpane was a con- 
stant article in the desserts of our ances- 
tors. See Ben Jonson, ii. 295; Topsell's 
Serpents, p. 165; Warner's Antiq. Culin. 
p. 103 ; Harrison's England, p. 167 ; Florio, 
p. 134. 

As to surpretse by message sad. 
The feast for which they ail have had 
their mareh^pane dream so long. 

Songtoftha Louden Prantieoi, p.8L 

MARDLE.(l) To gossip. East. 
(2) A pond for cattle. Stuffotk. 
MARE. (1) An imp, or demon ; a hag. « Tond 
harlot and mare," Towneley Mysteries, p. 198. 
It was often a term of contempt. See Meer 
in Brockett, p. 201. 

And shame hyt ys ay where 
To be kalled a prestet mart. 

MS. HarL 1701, i,BK 

(2) To win the mare or lote the halter, to play 
double or quits. 

(3) The sport of crying the mare has been 
already mentioned. It is thus more particu- 
larly described in Blount's Glossographia, ed. 
168 1, p. 398 : — " To cry the mare is an ancient 
custom in Herefordshire, viz. when each hus- 
bandman is reaping the last of his corn, the 
workmen leave a few blades standing, and tye 
the tops of them together, which is the mare, 
and then stand at a distance and throw their 
sickles at it, and he that cuts the knot has 
the prize ; which done, they cry with a loud 
voice, I have her, I have her, I have her. 
Others answer. What have you, what have 
you, what have you? A mare, a mare, a 
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/Inare. Whose is she, whose is she, whose is 
she ? J. B. (naming the owner three times). 
Whither will you send her? To John-a- 
Nokes, (naming some neighbor who has not 
all his com reapt). Then they all shout 
three times, and so the ceremony ends with 
good chear. In Yorkshire upon like occasion 
they have a Harvest Dame, in Bedfordshire a 
Jack and a GilL" 

MAREFART. The herb yellow ragwort. 

MAREIS. A marsh. (y^.-iV.) " Maresh 
grounds,'' Holinshed, Hist. England, i. 55; 
nuiregte, Hall, Richurd III. f. 33; mareyt^ 
W. Mapes, p. 351 ; Maundevile, p. 130 ; 
marisef Harrison's England, p. 166; Brit. 
Bibl. iv. 70. 
The DIMM nid the marrtuu, the mounttes lo hye. 

Marte Jrthurt^ MS, Lincoln, f. 74. 

MARE'S-FAT. Inula dytenterica, Lin. 
MARE 'S-T AILS. Long, narrow, and irregular 

clouds, of a dark colour. Var, dial, 
MARET. Merit ; deserving conduct. 

Tha5 heiyng and sajnoniai the prest unwothel«, 
Both pur martt and four mede in heven je 
achul have. 
Fore God hath grauntyd of hli grace be his auctoret^. 
Be he never ao synful joure soulya may he aave, 

Audela^'* P»9mgf p. 44. 

MARGAN. The stinking camomile. 

MARGARETTIN. Same as Madgetin, q. v. 

MARGARITE. A pearl. (^.-M) A " mar- 
gery perl" is mentioned in Pr. Parv. p. 214. 

No man right honorable, findeth a precious 
stone, bearing the splendor of any rich margarite^ 
but straight haateth unto the best lapidiate, whose 
happy allowance thereof begetteth a rare aflbcta- 
tion, and inestimable valew of the gem. 

HoptoH** Baculum Gwdmtieum, 1014. 

MARGARITON. A legendary Trojan hero, fre- 

quently alluded to. See Nares. 
MARGE. A margin. See Johnson. Margent^ 

now a common vulgarism, is sanctioned by 

our best vmters. 
MARGERY.HOULET. An owl. Kennett MS. 
MARGINAL-FINGER. The index mark. 
MARGIT. Margaret. North. 
MARGTHE. Marrow. NominaleMS. Marie 

is the form used by Chaucer. 
MARICHE. A disease of the matrix. A cer- 
tain receptacle in the matrix is termed marryu 

in MS. Addit. 12195, f. 158. 
MARIOLE. Little Mary. Heame, 
MARK. (1) A hawk is said to keep her mark, 

when she waits at the place where she lays 

game, until she be retrieved. 

(2) A coin worth thirteen shillings and 4d. 

(3) Dark. Tundale*s Visions, p. 13. 

The nyght waxed soon black as pycke, 
Then waa the mbte bothe marke and thycke. 
MS. Cantab, Ff. 11. 38, f.SOl. 

\4) A vride gutter. Devon, 

MARK-BOY. A lail employed by gamblers to 
mark the scores. 

MARKE. Mars. The reading in MS. Douce 
291 is " Mars." The whole chapter is omit- 
ted in MS. Digby 233. 



Right so thos that bene ordeynyd to the werk of 
Marke, that is god of batalle. 

Vegecitu, MS. Laud, 4141, f. 841. 

MARKEL. A kind of night-cap. 

MARKE S. A marquis. Ord. and Reg. p. 12. 
Markisestey the wife of a marquis. 

MARKET-BETER. A swaggerer. See Tyr- 
whitt's Gl. p. 151. A person in a cozy, com- 
fortable, merry humour, is said in Worcester- 
shire to be market-peart. Market-fresh^ on 
the verge of intoxication, Salop. Antiq. 
p. 499. Market-merry t tipsy. 

MARKET-PLACE. The front teeth. Une, 

MARKETS. Marketings; things bought at 
markets. Yorkth, 

MARKET-STEDE. A market-place. {A.-S.) 

MARL. (1) MarveL See Middleton, iiL 390. 
Still in use in Exmoor. 
And such am I, I slight your proud eommaods ; 
I marU who put a bow into your hands. 

Hmdolph't Potfiiw, 1643, p. 19 

(2) " To dresse any maner of fish with vineger 
to be eaten colde, which at Southampton they 
call marling of fish," Florio, ed. 1598, p. 3. 

(3) To manure vrith marl. See Florio, p. 114 ; 
Lambarde's Perambulation, 1596, p. 445. 

(4) To ravel, as silk, &c. Devon, 
MARLION. The merlin hawk. See Harrison's 

England, p. 227; Reliq. Antiq. i. 81. 
MARLOCK. (I) A fooL Yorkth, 
(2) A frolic, gambol, or vagary. North, 
MARM. A jelly. Keni, 
MARMIT. A pot with hooks at the side. 
MARMOL. The same as Mormal, q. v. 
MARMOSET. A kind of monkey. Mare mm- 

$ett, Chester Plays, i. 244. 
MAROT. A nipple. {A,-S,) 
MARQUESSE. Marchioness. Shak, 
MARR. To spoil a child ; to soil or dirty any- 
thing. Paltgrave, 
MARRAM. Theseareed-grass. Norf. 
MARRET. a marsh, or bog. North, 
MARRIABLB. Marriageable. Palsgrave, 
MARROQUIN. Goat's leather. (Fr.) 
MARROW. (1) A companion, or friend ; a mate 
or lover. See Ben Jonson, vii. 406. " Pore 
husbondes that had no marowes" Hunttyng 
of the Hare, 247. *' A mairow in Yorkshire a 
fellow or companion, and the relative term in 
Paris, as one glove or shoe is or is not mar- 
row to another,*' MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) A kind of sausage. Westm, 

(3) Similar ; suitable ; uniform. North. 
MARROW-BONES. The knees. Tohringany 

one down on his marrow-bones^ to make him 
beg pardon on his knees. Marrow-bones and 
cleaverSt Important mstrumcnts in rough 
music, performed by batchers on the occasion 
of marriages, &c 

MARROWLESS. Matchless. North, 

MARRUBE. Lavender cotton. 

MARRY. An interj. equivalent to, indeed ! 
Marry on «#, marry come «jp, marry come out, 
interjections given by Brockett. Marry and 
shtUl, that I ^11 ! Marry come «/i, my dirty 
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eoKtrn, a saying addressed to any one who 
affects excessive delicacy. ** Magnagna, marry 
gip sir, true Roger," Cotgrave. Here marry 
g^ seems to mean an affirmation, but Gifford 
says it is a phrase of contempt. See Lilly, ed. 
1632, sig. Z. X. " By Marv Gipcy," Skelton, 
i. 419. " Marry, verily, truly," MS. Lansd. 
1033. Marry muff, nonsense. 

«f ARSHALL. The marshall (^ the hall was the 
person who, at public festivals, placed every 
person according to his rank. It was his duty 
also to preserve peace and order. The mar^ 
ahall qf the field, one who presided over any 
out- door game. 

MARSHALSEA.MONEY. The county-rate. 
Eaet. It is nearly obsolete. 

MARSI. Mercy. 

A man witheout marti no mar$i shall have* 
In tyme of ned when he dothe It crave. 
But all his lyive fo lick a slave. 

MS, Jthmeie 46. 

MART. (I) Lard. South, 

(2) Mars. Also, war. Speneer. 

(3) To sell, or traffic. See Todd. Mariner, one 
who marts, Florio, p. 54. 

(4) An ox or cow killeid at Martinmas, and dried 
for winter use. North, ** Biefe salted, dried 
up in the chimney, Martlemas biefe," HoUy- 
band's Dictionarie, 1593. 

MARTE. Wonders ; marvels. {j4,-S,) 

M ARTEL. To hammer. Spenser, 

MARTERNS. The fur of a martin. See Test. 
Vetusta, p. 658. Marierone tawed, Booke of 
Rates, 1545. In an inventory printed in the 
Archsologia, xxx. 17, mention is made of 
''an olde cassock of satten, edged with 

matrons," 
NeMorfryn, ne sabll, y trowe, in god fay. 
Was none founden in hire garnement. 

l^ifat«, MS, Soe, Antiq, 134, f. 25. 

MARTIALIST. A martial man ; a soldier. See 
Dekker's Knight's Conjuring, p. 70. 

MARTILL. A marten. Topsell's Beasts, p. 491. 

MARTIN. A spayed heifer. MS. Gough (Oxon) 
46. See Free-Martin, 

MARTIN'S-HAMMER. «' She has had Martin' s. 
hammer knocking at her wicket,'' laid of a 
woman who has twins. 

MARTIN'S-RINGS. St. Martin's rings were 
imitation of gold ones, made with copper and 
gilt. They may have been so called from the 
makers or venders of them residing within the 
collegiate church of St. Martin 's-le-Grand. 
See Archeologia, xviii. 55 ; and Brand's Pop. 
Antiq. ii. 60. 

MARTIRE. To torment. {A,-N,) Martyrd, 
spoilt, Erie of Tolous, 1110. 
To mete hyni In the mountes, and monyre hys 

knyghtes, 
Stryke theme doune in strates and struye theme 
fore evere. Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. B9, 

MARTLEMAS. Martinmas. North, 
MARTRONE. The marten. See Martems, 

Spelt martryna in Reliq. Antiq. i. 295. 
MARVEDI. A very small Spanish coin, thirty- 
four to a sixpence. 



MARVEL. The herb hoarhound. 

MARVELS. Marbles. S^ffolk. 

MARWE. Marrow. Nominale MS. « Mary 

in a bone, mouelle,** Palsgrave ; mary-boon, 

Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 165 ; Collier's Old 

Ballads, p. 69. 

The grece of the fox and the mary be good for 

the hardynge of thetynowct. MS. Bodl MS. 

MARY-MAS. The Annunciation B. V. 
MARYN. The sea-coast. (A,'N.) 
MAS. (1) Master. 

(2) A mace, or club. {A.-N.) 

(3) Makes. Perceval, 1086. 

Thou pyiinyst hyl on, grete yoyc thou mat, 

MS, Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 48. 
We wol se for what resoun 
That he suche bapt^yng nuu. 
And whether he be Messiaa. 
Curaor Mundi, MS, Cotl. Trin. Otntab, t, 79. 
Arghnes also methlnke Is harde. 
For that nmm a man a cowarde. 

MS, Sloan, 1785, t,5S. 

MASCAL. A caterpillar. Devon, ** Mascale 
et maitscale, a palmer-worm," MS. Gloss. 

MASCLE. Male. Stanihurst, p. 19. 

Nathelet comuneliche hure mosie love *s the 
monethe of Janver, and yn that roonethc the! renne 
fastest of eny tyme of the 5eer bothe ma*cle and 
femel. MS. Bodl, 54e. 

MASE. (1) To be confounded ; to doubt. Still 
in use, to turn giddy. Also, a substantive, 
amazement. " A mazed man, an idiot," 
Devon. Mazy pack, the parish fool. Maze* 
line, silly persons, Cumh. " Maze Jerry 
Pattick, mad simpleton," Cornwall Gl. 

Here the people are set in a wonderfull mate and 
astonishment, as If witches could plague men in 
their wrath, by sending their spirits, because they 
confesse they did It, when their spirits do lye and 
had no power, but the torments came by naturall 
causes. GiJBfMTt Dialogue on WUchoe, IOCS. 

(2) A wild fancy. Chaucer, 
MASEDERE. More amazed (A,'N.) 
MASEDNESSE. Astonishment; confusion. 
MASE LIN. A kind of drinking-cup, sometimes ^ 
made of maslin or brass, a metal mentioned in 
Gy of Warwike, p. 421, " bras, maslyn, yren 
andstel." 

Tables, clothes, bred and wine. 
Plater, dlsse, cop and mauUne, 

Arthour and Merlin, p. £57. 
illj. c. cuppys of golde f^e. 
And as many of maskyn* 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38. f. IS9. 

Take a quarte of good wyne, and do it in a dene 

fiMuf«(yn panne, and do therto an ownce of salgemme. 

MS. Med. Rec. xv. Cent. 

MASER. A bowl, or goblet. "Tyrwhitt seems 'r 
to make it synonymous with meiaelin, Cotmve 
has, " Jadeau, a bowle or mazer." \iasers 
made of hard wood, and richly carved and 
ornamented, were formerly much esteemed. 
Randolph, Poems, p. 92, speaks of " carv'd 
mazers." Davies, Ancient Rites of Durham, 
ed. 1 672, pp. 126-7, mentions several mazers ; 
one " largely and finely edg'd about with sil- 
ver, and double-gilt with gold ;" another, " the 
outside whereof was of black mazer, and th« . 
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inside of silyer, donble-gUt, the edge finely 
wrooght round about with silver, and double- 
gilt." The maser was generally of a large 
size. ** Trulia, a great cuppe, brode and 
deepe, suche as great masers were wont to 
bee/' Cooper, ed. 1559. ** A mazer, or broad 
piece todrinkein," Baret, 1580. Mazer wood 

is said to be maple. 

Off lanjcolle thoa thall prove, 
That is a cuppe to my behove. 
Off nuutr it U fill clene. 

MB. Qmtab. Yt, ▼. 48» f. W. 

X HASH. (1) A preparation for a horse, generally 
I made of malt and bran. P'ar. diaL ** A com* 
I mixture, a mash," Florio, p. 1 1 1. 

(2) To act furiously. JJnc, 

(3) A marsh ; fen land. Far, dial 
MASHELTON. The same as Afof/m, q. ▼. 
MASHES. A great deal. Comw. 
MASH-FAT. The vat which contains the malt 

in brewing. It is stirred up with a mash- 
staff, formerly called a mashel or masherel. 
MatfattWf Reliq. Antiq. L 86. Ma$krfaUe, 
Nominale MS. 
MASH.MORTAR. All to pieces. Wett, 
MASIDNESSE. Astonishment. Pakgrave. 
MASK. To infuse. North. 
MASKEDE. Bewildered. (j4,^S.) Still in 
use, spelt maakerdf and explained, choked up, 
stupified, stifled. 
MASKEL. A kind of lace. The method of 
making it is described in a very curious tract 
on laces of the fifteenth century in MS. Harl. 
2320, f. 62. 
MASKELIN. A masking, or disguising. Mattkery, 

ibid. MoMculer, a masker. 
MASKERD. Decayed. North, 
MASKIN. An abbreviation of Moit. Still in 
use. See Craven GL i. 312. MatHnm, Lon- 
don Prodigal, p. 18. 
MASKS. Mashes ; meshes. Park, 
MAS LIN. Mixed com. North, It is gene- 
rally made of wheat and rye. 
But alleonely of wete. 
The mcuiljfVM ihul men lete. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 67. 
1 My nor cow, nor wheate, nor mastl^n. 
For cow is lorry for her cactlyn. 

Men MiraeUt, 1686, p. 6. 

MASNEL. A mace, or club. 
With an uge nuunel 
BevM a hlte on the helm of itel. 
That Beves of Hamtoun, veraiment, 
Was aatoned of the dent. 

Bevei qf Hamtoun, p. I6S. 
MASONER. A bricklayer. Leic. ** A mason- 

schype, petronius" Nominale MS. 
MASSELADE. A dish in ancient cookery, de- 
scribed in MS. Sloane 1201, f. 38. 
MASSELGEM. The same as Maalint q. t. 
MASSER. (1) A mercer. Lane. 
(2) A privy, or jakes. Somerset. 
MASSING. Belonging to the mass. Holinshed, 

Chron. Ireland, p. 177. 
MAST. " Of wax a mast," a tall wax candle. 
And brou5t with hym of wax a mati, 

Chrm. rUodtm. p. 96. 



BIASTED. Fattened, u pigs are with uhuL 

&C. See Prompt. Parv. p. 151. 
MASTER. (1) Husband. Far. dial 
(2) The jack at the game of bowls. 
BIASTERDOM. Dominion; rule. Mattnfid^ 

imperious, commanding. 
MASTER.TAIL. The left handle of a plough. 
MASTERY. A masterly operation. So the 

finding the grand elixir was called. 
MASTHEDE. Majesty. This occura in MS. 

Cotton. Yespas. D. vii. 
MASTICOT. The mastic gum. 
MASTY. (1) A mastiff. North. '* To lead a 

masty dog," Hobson's Jests, p. 11. Masty 

cum, Du Bartas, p. 46. 
(2) Very large and big. Line. Possibly con- 
nected with Maatedf q. t. 
MASYE. Confounded ; stupified. 
Ala* I for tyth and sorow tad, 
Momyng malcce me mastft and mad. 

Crof^t Excerpta jintiqua, p. 167. 

MAT. May. Songs and Carols, xt. 
MATACHIN. A dance cf fools, or persons fan 
tastically dressed, who performed yarious 
movements, having swords and bucklers with 
which they made a clashing noise. 
MATCH. The wick of a candle. 
MATCHLY. Exactly alike. Kennett says, 
"mightily, greatly, extremely." Notf. In 
Lincolnshire, when things are equal or alike, 
they say they are matky or matter. 
MATE. To Btupify, confound, puzzle, defeat, 
deject, or terrSy. " He wase ny mate," i. e. 
confounded. Torrent, p. 29. Matetye, state 
of confusion, Hardyng, f. 96. 
MATERE. The matrix or womb. 
M ATFELON. The herb knap-weed. 
MATH. A mowing. Somerset. 
MATHEBRU. A kind of wine, mentioned in a 

list in MS. RawL C. 86. 
MATHEN. 

Now hadde al tho thevea hethen 
Ben to-frott doun to mathen, 

Arthvw and Merlin, p. 300i 
For he leCe Critten wedde hathen. 
And meynt oar Mod aa flcache and mathm. 

Jbid, p. lA. 

MATHER. The great ox-eyed daisy. 
MATHUM. A fool or changeling. fFestm. 
MATRES. A kind of rich cloth. 
MATRIMONY. A wife. (Lat.) 
MATTER. (1) To approve of. North. Mr. 
Scatcherd gives exactly the opposite sense. 

(2) To burst, as a sore does. 

(3) A matter of, about. What is the matter of 
your aget how old are you. No great matters^ 
no great quantity ; not very well. 

MATTHEW-GLIN. An old comical term for 

. metheglin, mentioned by Taylor. 
MATTRESS. << Mattresse for a crosbowe, mar^ 

telas" Palsgrave. 
MATTY. Matted; twisted. Var. dial 
MATWOURTH. The herb spragus. 
MAUD. A plaid worn by Cheviot shepherds. 
MAUDLIN.DRUNK. Said of persons who 
weep when tipsy. ^ Some maudlin drunkea 
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were, and wept full sore," Yorkshire Ale, 

1697, p. 8. 

Tkie fifth It matedUH drunks f when a feUow* will 
weepe for klodnet in the midit of hii ale* and kliM 
yoa, Mybiff, By Ood« eaptalne, I love thee. 

Ntuh't Pitrct p9nHU«§M, 100S. 

MAUDLIN.FAIR. A great uproar. Nwih. 
IIAUDRING. MnmbUng. Kent. 
MAUG. A brother-in-law. North. 
MAUGHT. Might. Gy of Warwike, p. 188. 
MAUGRE. In spite of. (A.-N.) As a sub- 
stantive, misfortnne. A verb, to defy, Web- 
ster's Works, iL 175. 
That Ball* ha, mawgri his tethe. 
For alia his gret araya. M8. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. US. 
5at Mid the kyng, be my leut^. 
And elUa bava 1 mycul mmtgti. 

Ma. Camab. Ff. T. 48, f. 50. 

MAUKT. Maggotty ; whimsical. Mtuky^ 

headed, ibid. North. 
MAUL. (1) A mallow. (2) A moth. North. 

(3) Clayey, sticky soU. Eatt. 

(4) A hammer or mallet, f^ar. dial. 
MAULARD. A drake, or mallard. 

And with a bolt afterwardt 
Anon ha hitt a maulard. 

Arthomr and Meriin, p. IBi. 

MAULES. The measles. Somertet. 

MAULKIN. A cloth, usually wetted and at. 

tached to a pole, to sweep clean a baker's 

oven. This word occurs in the dictionaries of 

Hollyband and Miege, and is still in use in the 

West of England. 

MAULMY. Clammy; sticky. East. Probably 

the same as Maum (1). 
MAUM. (1) Soft ; mellow. MS. Lansd. 1033. 
(2) Sedate ; peaceable ; quiet. North. 
(Z) A soft bnttle stone. Oxon. 
MAUMET. An idol ; a puppet. Maumetrie, 
idolatry. Fh>m Mahomet. Mawments, pup- 
pets, trifles. North. 
MAUNCB. A blunder; a dilemma. North. 
MAUNC HES. The sleeves of a coat. 
MAUND. (1) To command. Mawtdemetitf a 
commandment. {j4.-N.) 
Tba king mmunded him her ttrayght to marry. 
And for killyng her brother ha mutt dye. 

id Part of Promos and Cattaruira, It. 2. 

(2) To beg. An old cant term. Mawnding, 
asking, Dekker's Lanthome and Candle-Light, 
ed.l620,sig. CiL 

(5) A basket. " A maund or hutch," Florio, p. 
5. Still in use. Kennett describes it, " a 
handbasket with two lids or opening covers, 
chiefly used by market-women to carry butter 
and eggs ; a maund of merchandise in the 
Book of Rates is a large hamper containing 
eight bales or two fats." 

MAUNDER. (1) A beggar. See Maund (2). 
Still in use, according to Pegge. 

The dlvill (like a brare maunder) was rid a beg- 
ging himaalfe, and wanted money. 

RaufUj^M Search far Jfoficy, 1609. 

(2) To mntter, or grumble ; to wander about 
thoughtfully ; to wander in talking. 

MAUNDREL. A pickaxe sharpened at each 
end. Howell, 1660, sect. 51. 
u. 



MAUNDT. Abusive ; saucy. QUme. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY. The day of Christ's 
commandment on instituting the Lord's Sup- 
per. See Hampson, ii 265. 

MAUNGE. To gormandize. Line. 

MAUNSE. Threatening. ReUq. Antiq. ii. 54. 

MAUNT. My aunt 1 North. 

MAUP. To mope about stupidly. Maupa, a 
silly fellow. North. 

MAUT. May; can; might. North. 

MAUTHER. A girl. East. The term is used 
by Ben Jonson, and others. 

MAUTHERN. The ox-eyed daisy, miis. 

MAVEIS. Bad; wicked. Heame. 

MAVIN. The margin. Stueex. 

MAVIS. The singing thrush. See Ray's Diet. 
Tril. p. 29. Still in use. 
Crown, popingaycfl, pyca, pekockt, and mavia. 

MhmoUt Thmt. Chtm. BrU. ltS>, p. 1I& 

MAYGRTIAL. Martial 

MAW-BOUND. Costive. Chesh. Evidentiy 
from maWf the stomach. (A.-S.) 

MAWE. An old game at cards. Itwasplayedwith 
a piquet pack of thirty-six cards, and any num- 
ber of persons from two to six formed the party. 

MAWKS. A slattern. Far. dial, 

MAWL. " To make dirty ; to cover with dirt, 
e. g. when persons are walking along a 
muddy road, they will say, What mawUnff 
work it is ; and when they arrive at their 
journey's end, their friends are very likely to 
say of them, that they are quite mawled up," 
MS. Glossary of Lincolnshire Words by the 
Rev. Junes Adcock. " Malde up in shame,*' 
covered up in shame. First Sketches of Henry 
VI. p. 91, where the amended play reads 
mayVdup. I added in a note, **fiom the 
tpelUnff of the word in our text, it seems to be 
a question whether mauFd is not the tnia 
reading, at leaet of the old play." Mr. Dyce, 
in his Remarks, p. 128, chooses to construe 
this explanation of the older text into an ab- 
surd conjectural emendation of my own. 
Mailed is, however, most certainly the cor- 
rect reading. ** Mayling-dothes," cloths for 
wrappers, Privy Purse Expences of Henry 
VIII. p. 159. 

MAWMENEE. A dish in ancient cookery, de- 
scribed in the Forme of Cury, p. 19 ; MS. 
Sloane 1201, f. 24 ; Warner's Antiq. Culin. p. 
76 ; Ord. and Reg. pp. 430, 455. 

MAWN. Peat. Heref. 

MAWPUSES. Money. Line. 

MAWROLL. The white- horehound. 

MAWSEY. Soft and tasteless. Wore. 

MAWSKIN. The stomach of a calf, when pre- 
pared for rennet, far. dial. 

MAWTH. The herb dog's-fenncl. 

MAW- WALLOP. Any filthy mess. 

MAXEL. A dunghill. Kent. Sometime 
maxon, a form of mixen. 

MAY. (1) The blossom of the white-thom. A% 
welcome aefimeere in May, heartily welcoma* 
" As mery as flowres in May," MS. Cantahb 
Ff. v. 48,1111. 

35 
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(2) MakL A common poetical word. 

(3) A maze. Somerset 

(4) This proverb is still common : 

For who that doth not whenne he map, 
Whenne he wolde hit wol be nay. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Col. Trin, Cantab, t. 149. 

MAY-BE. Perhaps. Far, dial, 

MAY-BEETLE. The cockchafer. Oxon. It 
is also called the May-bug. 

MAY-BLOSSOMS. The lily of the valley. 

MAY-BUSH. The white-thorn. Var. dial. 

MAY-DAY. The first of May. It was formerly 
customary to assemble in the fields early on 
this day, to welcome the return of spring. 
Many sports were rife on this occasion. 

MAYDEWODE. The herb dog's-fenneL 

MAY-GAME. A frolic ; a triflCi or jest. A may- 
game person, a trifler, now often corrupted to 
make-game. The expression occurs in Holin- 
shed, Chron. Ireland, p. 79. " A may-game 
or simpleton," West. andCumb. Dial. p. 370. 

MAYHAP. Perhaps. Var. dial 

MAYMOT. Maimed. (A.-S.) 

The pore and the maymor for to clothe and fede. 

Chron. Vllodun. p. 31. 
And croketteand maifmotte tattoo there hurre hele. 

Ibid. p. 06. 

MAYNE. To manage. (J.'N,) 
MAYNEFERE. That part of the armour which 
covered the mane of a horse. It is mentioned 
in Hall, Henry IV. f. 12, mainferree. 
MAYNPURNOURE. One who gives bail or 
mainprise for another person. 
Whan Cryste schall tchewehyt woundyt wete. 
Than Maryc be oure mavnpmmoure I 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. ft. 

MAY-POLE. Anale^take. Colet. 
MAY-WEED. The feverfew. Par. dial 
MAZE. A labyrinth cut or trodden on the tnrf, 
generally by schoolboys. I have seen one re- 
cently on a hill near Winchester, but the 
practice is nearly obsolete. " The quaint 
mazes in the wanton green,*' Shakespeare. 
MAZLE. To wander asif stupified. Cumb. 
MAZZARD. (1) The head. Sometimes corrupted 
tt) mazer. Still in use. 

Where thou raight'it stldlle, without hanrd 
Of outrage to thy hUe and maztard. 

Budtbraa, I. il. 7O0> 

(2) A kind of cherry, far. dial It is in good 

esteem for making cherry-brandy. 
MAZZARDLY. Rnottv. Somereet. 
ME. (1) Men. Weber. ' 
(2) Often used redundantly by our old writers. 

See Johnson and Nares. 
MEACOCK. A silly effeminate fellow. 

And ihall I then being fed with this hope prove 

•ttch a meeoeke, or a milketop, as to be feaied with 

the tempestuous seas of adversicie. 

Grtene't Gwjfdonitu, 1503. 

Having thus a love beride her husband, although 
hee was a faire roan and well featured, yet she found 
fault with him, because he was a meaeoeke and 
milkaoppe* not daring to drawe his sworde to re- 
venge her wrongs ; wherefore she resolved to enter- 
taiae some souldler ; and so she did ; for one Signyor 
La m bCTto» a brave gentleman, but something hard 



fkcde. ioaght her favour and found it, and him she 
entertained for her champion. 

NeweaoutqfPurgutoria, 1590 

MEADER. A mower. Comw. 

MEAD-MONTH. July. So called because it 
is the season for mowing. 

MEADOW. A field shut up for hay, in distinc- 
tion to a pasture. Yorluh, 

MEAK. The same as Make (2). It is spelt 
meak by Tusser, p. 14 ; meek, Howard, House- 
hold Books, p. 113. 

MEAKER. The minnow. Devon, 

MEAKING. Poorly; drooping. ITeiL 

MEAL. (1) The milk of a cow produced at one 

and the same milking. North, 
2) A sand heap. Norfolk. 
2t) A speck or spot. iVestm. 
4) Meal^readt bread made of good wheatt 
ground and not sifted. Meal-poke, a meal- 
bag, Robin Hood, i. 98. MeaUkail, hasty 
pudding. MeaUmouthedf delicate mouthed, 
using delicate language. Meal-eeedg, the 
husks of the oats. Meal-Hme, dinner time. 

(5) To melt. Beam. 

MEAL'S-MEAT. Meat enough for a meat. 
Forby has MeaFt-vietualt. See, ii. 212. 

MEAN. (1) To moan, or lament. Shak. Some- 
times in a supplicatory manner, as in Chester 
Plays, i. 209. 

(2) To signify, or matter. Yorksh. 

(3) To beckon or indicate. M^eet. 
A female who advocates any cause. 
A term in music. " Meane a parte of s 

songe, moyen" Palsgrave. According to 
Blount, " an inner part between the treble and 
base.'' Glossograpbia, ed. 1681, p. 404. 
Thi organys so hihe begynne to syng ther mesae. 
With treble mema and tenor discordyng as I gcasa. 
L^dgate't Minor iVwnw, p. 54. 

(6) To go lamely. North, 
MEANELICHE. Moderate. (A.-S.) 
MEANELS. Spots called flea-bites in white- 

coloured horses. North. 

MEANEVERS. MeanwhUe. Salop. 

MEANING. An indication, or hint. Eaet. 

MEAN-WATER. When cattle void blood, they 
are said to make a mean-water. 5/q^. 

MEAR. To measure. Somerset. 

MEARLEW-MUSE. ** Agioi, blessings and 
crossings which the papisticall priests doe 
use in their holy water, to make a mearlew 
mute" — Holly band's Dictionarie, 1593. 

MEASLED. Diseased, as hogs. Var. dial. 

MEASLINGS. Tlie measles. East. Skinner 
gives mesUngs, a Lincolnshire word. 

MEASURE. (1) A slow solemn dance, suited 
even to the most grave persons. It is the 
translation of bratule in the French Alphabet, 
1615, p. 150. 

(2; A Winchester bushel of com. 

(3) A vein or layer of ore. MS. Lansd. 1033. 

MEASURING-CAST. A term at the game of 
bowls, meaning that two bowls are at such 
equal distances from the mistress tha*. the 
spaces must be measured in order to dcterm-ne 
who is the winner. It is used metaphoricaUy. 
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MEAT. (1) Food for cattle. (2) To feed. MtaU 

ware, b«in8, peat, &c West. 
MEATCHLEY. Perfectly weU. South. 
MEAT.EARTH. Cultivated land. Devon. 
MEATH. (1) Metheglin. Ben Jonson, ▼. 15. 
(2) ** A word frequent in Lincolnshire^ aa, / five 

thee the meath of the buying, I give you the 

option, or let you have the refuaal," MS. 

Lanad. 1033. 
MEAT-LIST. Appetite. Dewm. The Craven 

Gloaaary givea meatJutoi, i. 316. 
MEATLY. Tolerably. LeUmd. 
MEAT-WAKD-PEAS. Dry peaa that boU ten- 

der and aoft Dean MUles' MS. 
MEATY. Fleaby, aa cattle. Weet. 
MEAWT. To think ; to imagine. Yorkeh. 
MEAZE. The form of a hare. 
MEAZLE. (1) A sow. Exmoor. It is also a 

common term of contempt. 
(2) ** A meazell or blister growing on trees," 

Florio, ed. 1611, p. 97. 
MEAZON. Mice. Suffolk, 
MEBBY-SCALES. To be in the raebby-scalea, 

i e. to waver between two opinions. The 

may-be scales ? 
MEBLES. Moveable goods. (A.^N.) 
MECHALL. Wicked; adulterous. Heywood 

has nuehaU, altered by editor to nUckle / See 

Nares, in v. MiehaU. 
MECHE. A kind of lamp. " XicAtmtt, a meche," 

Nominale MS. 
MECKEDE. Reward. {A.*N.) 

In bope of tttche a glad nuerede, 
Whlchc afUr schalk bifalle in dede. 

Caw0r, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. Iflll 

MED. May. /. Wight. 
MEDDLE. (1) To mix together. Hence it is 
occaaionally used fotfutuo. 

Thus wkedljfd* tche with Joy wo. 
And with hyre sorwe Joy alle to. 

Gwoer, MS. Caniab. Ft. i.0.f.t. 
(2) To neither meddle or make, not to interfere. 
To meddle or make, to interfere, Merry Wives 
of Windsor, i. 4. 
MEDB. (1) A reward. {A..S.) Medrftitty, 
deaerv^y, Apol. LolL p. 25. Palsgrave has 
med^fiiinen. 

SCTtanly, as I the telle. 
He wllle lake no mtds, 

MS. CanttOt. Ff. v. 48, f . 4A 

(2) Humble. R. de. Brunne, MS. Bowes. 

MEDESTE. Midst. Chester Plays, ii. 36. 

MEDETARDE. Mead cresa. 

MEDING. Meed, or reward. (A.-S.) 

MEDIN.HILLS. Dunghills. 

And like unto great ttinkyng muele medin'hiUe§, 
whiehe never do pleasure onto the lande or groaode, 
untill their heape* are caite abroade to the profiles 
nf many. BttU0in'» Dtaktgmt, 1573, p. 7« 

MEDLAY. Multitude. Weber. 
MEDLE. A medlar? 

A sat and diaede in a wede, 

Under a faire mad/e tre. 

Jtevet of Hamtoun, p. 5S. 

MEDLEE. Of a mixed stuff, or colour. 
MEDRATELE. The herb germaudria. See a 
list of planta in MS. Sloane &, f. 5. 



MEDSINE. Mededne. Lg^te. 

MEDWE. A meadow or lawn. 

MED-WURT. The herb regina. 

MEDYLSOMES. The cords or traces extending 
from the first to the last of a team of oxen in 
a plough. 

MEDYOXES. Masks divided by the middle, 
half man half skeleton. ( Lat.) 

MEECH. To creep about softly. Kent. Some- 
times meeeher. See Mieh. 

MEEDLES. The wild orach. 

MEEDLESS. Unruly; tiresome. North. 
** Without measure," HaUamsh. Gloss, p. 116. 

MEEF. To move. Cov. Myst p. 243. 

MEE-FLOOR. At Wednesbury in Staffordshire 
in the nether-coal, the second parting or 
laming is called the mee-floor, one foot thick. 

MEEL. To meddle. Dewm. 

MEENE. Poor; moderate; middle. 

MEENIN6. A little shivering or imperfect fit 
of an ague. Kent. 

MEEON. ** Anything enjoyed between two,'' 
Hunter's HaUamsh. GI. p. 155. 

MEER. (1) A mare. North. 

(2) A cooked kidney. Yorkeh. 

(3) Meer cot, a country clown. Meer eit, a 
citizen ignorant of runl matters. 

(4) A boundary. A balk of land which Kennett 
terms a meer walk, is so called in Gloucester- 
shire. ** An aundent meere or bound whereby 
land from hmd and house frt>m house have 
beene divided,*' Cotgrave in v. Sangle. Huloei 
has merettqfe, 1 552. ** Meer-ttakes, the trees 
or pollards that stand as marks or boundaries 
for the division of parts and parcels in cop- 
pices or woods," MS. Lansd. 1033. Mere^ 
itone, a boundary stone, Stanihurst, p. 48, 
called a meer-etang in Westmoreland. Har- 
rison, p. 234, mentions a kind of stone called 
meere^tone. 

(5) " Meer is a measure of 29 yards in the low 
peak of Darbyshire, and 31 in the high," 
Blount's Glossographia, ed. 1681, p. 410. 

MEESE. A mead, field, or pasture. A certain 
toft or meete place, Carlisle's Accounts of 
Charities, p. 297. 

MEET. Even. See Tarlton's Jests, p. 14; 
Middleton, iii. 262. Still in use. Meete 
Palmes Gloss, p. 63. To meet with^ to be 
even with, to counteract. 

MEETERLY. Tolerably; handsomely; mo- 
destly; indifferently. North. Meetelie, 
tolerably, Holinshed, Hist, of England, L 54. 

MEETINER. A dissenter, one who fr«quenU 
a meeting-house. Eaet. 

MEET-NOW. Just now. North. 

MEEVERLY. EasUy ; sk>wly. Yorkeh. 

MEG. The mark pitched at in playing the 
game of quoits. Wett. 

MEGGY-MONNY-LEGS. Themillepes. North. 

MEG-HARRY. A rough hoyden girl. Lane. 

MEGIOWLER. A krge moth. Cormo. 

MEGRIMS. Whims; fandes; bad spirita. 
West. Perhaps frt)m the disease so called. 
" Megre, a sickenesse, maigre,** Palsgrave. 
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As tovchifif the dlseatca incident to martUllstet, 
they be tertian fevertt Jaunillcc, phreniiet, hot 
af ewet, Inflammationa, bloodie flix, megrlmt*. 

Greeny* Planetomachia, 1585, f. 11. 
A fervent mifgrejm waa In the r75t lyde of burr hedde. 

Chron, Vilodun, p. 12. 

IIEG-WITH-THE-WAD. The ipU-fatuuB. 

MEHCHE. A fellow, or companion. 

MEIGNTENAUNT. Immediately. (A..N.) 

MEINT. Mixed; mingled. (J.-S.) 
Thia white dove with here yen meke, 
Whc«e cheket were hir beauttf for to eke. 
With lylliea meynt and freuhe rooiet rede. 

Lifdgatet MS. AehnuAe 39, f. 9. 

MEINY. A company of followera, or household 
attendants ; an army. (^.-iV.) Still in use 
in the North of England. ** Meny^ a family/' 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

He had with hyme a me^ni there, 
Aa he had ellys where. 
Of the rounde table the kynghtca alle. 
With royrth and Joye yn hys halle. 

US. Aau'/ifuofi C. 88. 
Xarrok thoght utturly 
To do the quene a velanye, 
Hyi luste for to fulfylle ; 
He ordeygnyd hyin a companye 
Of hys owne mBynye^ 

That wolde avaente hym tylle. 

JTS. Canttth. Ff. iU SB. f. 73. 

MEITCH. To measure ; to compare. North, 
MEKE. To become meek. (^.-6*.) Mekehede, 
meekness. MeMicAe, meekly. Mekutlyt 
Audelay, p. 30. 
MEKILNESSE. Bigness. 3f«;h7, much, great. 
After thia ther com apone thame thane a grete 
multitude of swyne, that ware alie of a wonderfulle 
mekilneeee, with tuakes of a cubett lenthe. 

MS, Lincoln A. 1. 17, t. fli. 
Syr, ache seyde, yf ye wylle wytt, 
My name at home ys Margaret, 

Y iwere be God a vowe ! 
Here have y mekylle grefe, 
Heipe me now at my myichefe. 
At lome towne that y were. 

MS, Cantuh, Ff. U. 38. f 74. 

MELANCHOLY. Used to describe every form 

of insanity. Hallamsh. Gloss, p. 65. 
MELCH. Mild; soft. North, Also, damp, 

drizzling, foggy. 
MELDER. A kiln full of oats, as many as are 

dried at a time for a meal. North. 
MELE. (1) To speak, or talk. 

Of mony merveylea I may of ma/e. 
And al Is wamynge to beware. Femon MS, 
Heaelde, godemon, with me thou mele, 
Oetirea thou to have thin hele. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin, Cantab, f.SS. 
To Loth and to Lyonelle fUlIe lovefly he me/^e, 
And to syr Lawncelot de Lake, lordliche wordyg. 
Jforre Arthura, MS, Uneoln, f. 91. 
Thia Jacob, that I of mette, 
Het bothe Jacob and Uraelle. 
Cureor Mundi, MS, CoU, THn. Cantab, L 34. 
(2) A cup or bowL (A.^S,) 

Also they had tool to dyke and delre with, m 
pikforkis, spadus, and schovelis, stakes and rakes, 
bokettia, i««{«f, and pay lea. 

F^geclw*. MS, Donee »1, f. 47. 
UELERE. A kind of cake. 



MELET. The millet. ** Molanus, Anglice a 

melet," Nominale MS. t. 7. 
MELE-TIDE. Dinner-time. (A. S,) 
MELL. (1) To mix, or mingle. North, De. 
rived from the old word Melle, q. v. 

I halde thb mellide lyfe be«te and maste byhovely 
to thame ab lange ala thay ere bowndene thrrto 

MS, Umeoin A. i. 17, f. 823. 

(2^ A warming-pan. Somerwet, 
(3i A stain in linen. North, 

(4) " In Yorkshire, at carrying in of the last 
com, the labourers and servants by way of 
triumph cry, Mel, Mel, and His a proverbial 
question among them, When do you get mel ? 
i. e. when do you bring harvest home," Kenaett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. The harvest-home supper 
is called the mell-supper. 

(5) To swing or wheel round ; to turn anything 
slowly about. Boat, 

(6) Between. Nearly obsolete. 

(7) The nose. A cant term. 
MELL-DOORS. A passage through the middle 

of a dwelling-house. North, 
MELLE.(l) To meddle with. {A.-N,) Henoc, 
to fight or contend with. Still in use in the 
provinces. 

Drede hyt ys with them to melle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 79. 
But with iwyfte pase, as lyones «tronge and fell. 
Together thay mette and fercely dyd mell, 

MS. Lanad, 2(l8, f. 20. 
In dyipyte of alle the derelys of helle, 
Untrowthe wyt many oon scholde no more m^le. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. I. 6, f 135. 

(2) A blackbird ; a kite. (A.-N,) 

(3) Honey. {Lat,) 

Ani for the tyme of the jere shelle 
Be bothe oorne and melle, 

MS, Cantab, Ff. v. 48. f. \%. 

(4) A hammer, or mallet. 

Therefore the deeveles sal stryke thairoe tharc 
With hefy meUce ay, and none spare. 

Hompofe, MS, Bowea, p 906. 
The Is. wyflfc sete hem nyje. 
And held a mtUe up on hy;e. 

JT^. Porkington 10. 

(5) Company. In meUe, together. Gmcayne. 

MELLING. Mixing. {A,'S,) Hence, copula- 
tion, as in the following passage. Modern 
editors repudiate the indelicate meaning of 
meU in All's WeU that Ends Well, iv. 3, but 
its meaning (futuo) is clear beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. " And a talle man with 
her dothe meUe," Ck>v. Myst. p. 215. 

Like certeyn blrdes called vultures, 
Wlthouten mettyng eoncey ven by nature. 

l^dgate, MS, j4ahmote 39, f. 32. 

MELOTTE. A garment worn by monks during 

laborious occupations. 
MELSH-DICK. A sylvan goblin, the protector 
of hazel-nuts from the depredations of mis* 
chievous boys. North, 
MEL-SILVESTRE. Honeysuckle. 
MELT. Spoke. See Mtle, 

For this tithe that thel delt, 

Caym, that I tofore of melt. 

To his brothcre ire bare. 

Cureor MuniH, MS, Crtt, Trin, Camta . r 7 
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MELTE. Two butbelB of ooalt. Keni. 
MELTED. Heavy, as bread. Devon, 
ME MAWS. Trifles. Yorkth, Id Bome coun- 
ties it means grimaeet. 
MEMERED. Murmured. Gawayne. 
MEMORAND. Memorable. 

Are he w»re dcd and thuld fro hem wende 
A m€mora9id thjmg to have yn mynde. 

MS. Uttrl. 1701. f. 84. 

M EMORI AL. A biU of fare. 

IklEMORIZE. To render memorable. Some 

u»e memory for memoriaL Chaucer has 

memorte, remembrance. 
MEN. Them. Wett. 
MENAGE. Family. (A,'N,) 
MENALTIE. The middle^lasses of people. 

Which wai called the evyll parltamenle for the 

Bobilitie, the wone for the menaltie, but worite of 

all for the commonaltie. Halts Vnlnn, 1648. 

MENAWE. A minnow. It is the translation 

of sohmicus in Nominale MS. 
MENCH. To bruise ; to beat up. Line. 
MENCIONATE. Mentioned. 
MENDE. Mind; mention. 

As the bokis maken menda. 

GowtTt MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 800. 

MENDENESSE. Communion. (^.-5.) 
MENDIANTS. Begging friars. Ij4.'N.) 
MENDING. A sort of delicate, Christian-like 
oath, which at the same time that it expresses 
a certain degree of anger, holds out a wish 
for the amendment of the offending person. 
" A mending take you." 
MENDING-THE-MUCK-HEAP. A coarse 
romping bout of both sexes tumbling over 
one another in a heap. Etut, 
MENDMENT. Amendment. Pakgrave, Ma- 
nure is called mendment in some placesi as 
improTlng land. 

Sudi a grace waa hir lent. 
That the come to mendment, 

MS. Cantab, Ff. t. 48, f. 43. 

MENDS. Amends ; recompense ; satisfaction ; 

reformation ; recovery. Var. dial, 
MENS. (1) A mean, or instrument. In the 
following passage, a mediator. See Arrival 
of Edw. IV. p. 32. 

1i?hicfae for man be to good a mene. 

L^dgate, MS. Soc, Antiq. 134, f. 1. 

(2) To speak, say, or tell. Also, to remember, 
JUombras, 639 ; to devise, ibid. 651. 

The knyghtet hett bygane to tene, 

Bot be ne wold not hym to no manne fN«fi«, 

Bot Mtt ay stllle alt ttane. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17. f. 147. 
The folke of Egipte coom bidene 
Blfore Joseph hem to m«fM. 

CWrjor JfuiMff, MS, Coll, THn. Cantab, t, 94. 
Lere we ttylle at the quene. 
And of the greyhound we wylle mena 

That we before of tolde ; 
Vij. ycre, to God me save, 
Kepyd he hy t mayityrt grave, 
TyUe that be wezyd olde ! 

MS, Cantab. ¥f. ii. 38, f. 74. 

(3) Some kind of blast on the horn, mentioned 
in Rdiq. Antiq. i. 152. 

(4) To moan. Still in use. 



The kyng lovyd welle the qvcne* 
For tcho wat lemely on to lene 

And trewe at ttele on «ree t 
Ofte tyme togedur can they maent. 
For no ehylde come them betwene. 

Sore tyghed bothe tche and hee ! 

MS, Qmtab, Ff. 11. 38, f. 7t 

MENELD. Spotted, as animals. It meani> 

I believe, spotted white and black. 
MENEMONG. Of an ordinary quality. 
MENESON. The dysentery. (/V.) 
Sende Ipocrai, for hyt treaon. 
Soon aftur the manaeon, 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ii. 98, f. 139 

MENGE. To mix ; to mingle. Still in use in 
the North of England. 

All my dedyt ben full derke, 

?or they ben manged with deedly lynne. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. U. 98, f. 4. 
For the menggyng of the noyie of the tee. 
And of the flodet that than talle be. 

Hampole, MS. Bowee, p. 141. 

MENGY. A minnow. Devon, Called a men- 

nam in the North of England. Mennard, 

Craven Gl. i. 319. Mennout, Rellq. Antiq. i. 

85. " Menuta, serullut, a menys," Nominale 

MS. f. 6. Ducange was apparently unac- 

quaiiited with the exact meaning of menuaia. 

MENNYS. A large common. Kent. 

MEN-OF-MARK. Marked men ; men picked 

out bv the enemy. 
MENOUR. A Minorite. {A,.N.) 
MENSAGER. A messenger. Weber, 
MEN SAL. The book of accounts for articles 

had for the table. 
MENSE. Comeliness; decency; propriety; 
kindness; hospitality. Hence, to grace or 
ornament. It is of course from the older 
word menske, given below. Meruhedf honoured, 
MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
MENSES. Charity. Yorksh. 
MENSKE. Decency; honour; manliness; 
respect. Also, to do honour to. 
He lovede almoui dede, 
Povre folke for to fede 
With men$ke and with manhede. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17* t, 130 
Memkede with mettet for mede of the aaule. 

Morte Arthure, MS, Uncoln, f. 95, 
For mentked wit tuin maner o tcaft 
Wald he be that king o craft. 

MS, CotU Vetpaa, A. ilL f 4. 

MENSONE. Menses. 

Bot evene the very trewthe y chuU 50U tay, 

Ryjt at y chave in trewe ttory full oft y-redde. 
That a jong lady of Seynt Ede Abbey 

Of the blody montane lay to teke ityll In hurt 
bedde. Chrun. Vitodun. p. 88w 

MENSTRACIE. MinstreUy. {A.-N.) 
MENT. (1) Made mention of. (A.-S,) 

(2) To aim at PaUgrave. 

(3) To be like ; to resemble. South, 
(A) Mixed; mingled. North, 
MENTLE. A coarse apron. Eatt. 
MENUSE. The minnow. From the Med. iii 

memuia. See Mengy, 
MENY. The same as Meiny, q. v. Menvf 
not an uncommon form. " Familia, a mens** 
Nominale MS. 
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And whemie tythyngm hereof come to kyng 
Philippe, he went to mete bym in the felde with a 
few fiMRjM. MS. Lbk€oln A. i. 17. f. 3. 

MEOLLEN. MiUs. (J,~S.) 
If EPHOSTOPHILUS. A weU.known charac- 
ter in the old legend of Dr. Faustus. It was 
formerly so common as to be used as a term 
of jocular reproach. 
MER. Mayor. Heame, 
MERCENRIKE. The kingdom of MercU. 
MERCERYE. Goods sold by a mercer. 
The chapmen of miche ntereerpe, 

Gower, MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f.81. 

MERCHANT. (1) Formerly a familiar form of 
address, equivalent to chig^t fellow. 

(2) A merchant-vessel ; a trader. 

MERCHANT-VENTURERS. A company of 
merchants, who traded with Russia, Turkey, 
and other distant parts. 

Well ia he tearmd a n»§rek0n l-vmimu , 
Since he doth venter lands, and goodi and all. 

When he doth tzavellfor hia trafflquefar, 
Little heknowes what fortune may befall. 
Or rather, what mis-fortune happen shall : 

Sometimes he splits bis ship against a rocke ; 

Loosing his men, his goods, his wealth, his stocke. 
Th0 jmUfeHonaU Shepfuard, 1A94. 

MERCHE. The herb smallage. 
MERCIABLE. MereifuL (^.-M) 

Nowe, lady, sith thou canst and eeke wilt 
Bee to the stede of Adam mereya6te. 

AoiMifios </ th§ Monk, Sion CoUtge MS, 
That Ood wol noujt be mtrdabl* 
So gret a synne to forjeve. 

G&wer, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 12S. 
The height of the heavens b not so present over 
the earth, as is his m«re<aU« goodness over them 
that worship him. B«con*» WorJu, p. 491. 

MERCIEN. To thank. (A.-N.) 
MERCIFY. To pity. Spenter. 
MERCURY. (1) The wild orache. Line. 

(2) White arsenic. North. 

MERCY. / cry you mercy, an old idiom nearly 
equivalent to our / bey your pardon. 
And thi lulbom eyne two 
Loke on me, as I wer thi fo I 
Ood lemane, I cry thefMrsye, 
Thou late be all this reufuU erye. 
And telle me, lady, fore thi prow, 
What thing may the hdpe now. 

MS. AOumote 61, xv. Cent. 
MERD. Dung, or excrement. 
MERE. (1) A lake. StiUinuse. '< A mere, or 
water whereunto an arme of the sea floweth," 
Baret, 1580. 
(2^ Whole; entire; absolute. 

(3) A private carriage-road. North. 
BfERECROP. The herb pimpemeL 
MERELLE. The world. 

So that undir the derkls lawe. 
Men sea the imrsite almis drawe. 

Qowtr, MS. Soe. Anitq. 134, f. S3. 
MERELY. Simply ; wholly ; absolutely. See 

Cotgrave, in v. Nu. 
MERESAUCE. Brine for pckting or soaking 
meat in. Paliyrave. See the Ordinances 
and Reg. pp. 435, 459. 
MERESWYNE. A dolphin. 

I 



Grasiede as a mgro&wifne with corkes fulle htifte. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Unatbt, f. 65. 

MEREWIS. Marrow. Baber. 

MERGHE. Marrow. «Thef»i«ivA«of afresche 

calfe" is mentioned in MS. Med. Line. f. 283 ; 

** the meryhe of a gose-wenge," MS. ibid, f , 

285i It occurs in Nominale MS. 

MERGIN. The mortar or cement found in old 

walls. Norfolk. 
MERGORE. Merrier. Heame. 
MERILLS. The game of morris. (Fr.) 
MERIT. Profit; advantage. 
MERITORIE. Meritorious. {A.-N.) 

And all thy dedis, though they ben good and 
merifofys, thou shalt sette at nought. 

Caxton** Dtoera Fmgtful GhotO^ Maien. 
How iMrltotytf is thilke dede 
Of charite to clothe and fede. 

Oower, MS. Soe. Anitq. 134, f. SS. 

MERKE. (1) Dark; murky. (J..S.) 
For he was lefte there allone. 
And merki nyghte felle bym upon. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. MU. 

2) A sign, or mark. (A.-S.) 
'SS To be troubled, or disturbed. 
,4) To strike ; to deave in sunder. 
MERKIN. False hair, generally explained jmbet 
mulieria aecititia. Jordan tells us that spec- 
tators at .shows often "screwed*' themselves 
up in the balconies to avoid the fire-works 
which <' instantly a«aulted the perukes of the 
gallants and the merkim of the madams." 
Why dost thou reach thy nisrMn, now half dust f 
Why dost provoke the ashes of thy lust ? 

Fleteher*$ Poemo, p. OS. 
MMUn rubs of and often spoiles the sport. 

MS. Hari. 731S. p. 124. 

MERLE. A blackbird. Drayton. 
MERLIN. A very small species of hawk. See 
Gent. Rec. ii. 30. Chaucer spells it merlion. 
MERMAID. A cant term for a whore. 
MEROWE. DeUcate. {A.'S.) The copy in 
the Auchinleck MS. reads merugh. 
I was so ly tull and so merowo 
That every man callyd me dwarowei 

MS, Cantab. Ff. U. 3B, f. IIS. 

MERROKES. The fur of the martem ? 
MERRY. ( 1) The wild cherry. Aubrey's Wilts, 
Royal Soe. MS. p. 136. 

(2) Fair, applied to the weather. Merryweather 
was formerly an idiomatic phrase for joy, 
pleasure, or delight. Mery^ pleasantly, Harts, 
home, p. 46. 

Monr tyme is in aperdle. 

That mekyll schewys of manyi wylle ; 

In feldys and medowys flowyrs spryng. 

In grovys and wodes foules syng ; 

Than wex jong men Joiyffe, 

And than prevyth man and wyllb. 

MS. AOtmole 91, xv. Cent 
Whi, doith not thi oow make myry-uredtr in thy dish f 

MS. Dtffb^ 41, f. 8. 

(3) The following proverb was a great favourite 
with our ancestors, — 

'Tis merry in hall. 
When beards wag all ! 
MERRYBAUKS. A cold posset. Derb. ** A 
sillibub or meiribowke," Cotgrave. 
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MERRT-BEGOTTEN. Illegitimate. North. 

MERRY.DANCERS. A name for the Northern 
lights, or aurwa bareaii$. 

MERRLGO-DOWN. An old cant term for 
strong ale, or huffcap. 

MERRY.MAKE. Sport. See Nares. 

MERRYNESS. Joy. Palsgrave, 

MERRY-NIGHT. A rustic baU ; a night appro- 
priated to mirth, festivity, and various amuse- 
ments. North, 

MERRY-TROTTER. A swing. North, The 
meriiot is mentioned by Chaucer. " Merry- 
trotter, a rope fastened at each end to a 
beam or branch of a tree making a curve at 
the bottom near the floor, or ground, in which 
a child can sit, and holding fast by each side 
of the rope is swung backwards and forwards," 
MS. Yorksh. Gloss. 

MERSEMENT. Fine or amercement. See 
the Gesta Romanorum, p, 288. 

MERSUALLE. One who attends to horses ; a 
farrier ; a blacksmith. 

MERSMALEWE. The marshmallow, men. 
tioned in MS. Sloane 5, f. 2. 

MERTH. Greatness; extent Cvmb. 

MERTILLOGE. A martyrology. It occurs in 
Nominale MS. zv. Cent. 

MERVAILLE. Wonder; marvel. {A.-N.) 

MERY. Marrow. ** The mery of a gose," Ber- 
ners, tig. A. iL See Merghe. 

MERYD. (1) Dipped ; soaked. 

(2) Meirit. Audelay's Poems, p. 26. 

MESANTER. Misadventure. (,A,-N,) Still 
in use, pronounced mithanter. 
And ther with ribbes four, 
The pAioem surf with mi^antaur, 

Arthour and Mtrlin, p. S89. 

MESCHAUNT. Miserable; wicked. 

MESCHEVE. To harm, or hurt. (A.~N.) 
For 5ong menne, oftene tymes treyitand to mekille 
ID thaire awcnne doghtynea. thur(;he thaire awene 
foly ere macheved. MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f.^ 

MESE. (1) To soothe. Northumb, It occurs 
in the Towneley Myst. p. 175. 

(2) A meal. Perceval, 455. 486. 

By Hym that werede the crowne of thome. 
In warre tyme blewe he never his home. 
Me darrerc boghte oo m«M. 

Jf^. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 14«. 

(3) Moss. Dortet. 
MESELRYE. The leprosy. (A,-N.) 

And gum hadde vy sages of meatlrye^ 
And some were lykefoule maumetrye. 

Jf S. Har/. 1701. r.68. 
MESEYSE. Trouble. St. Brandan, p. 24. 
Alle the sehe men that hy myjte fynde. 

That povere and febie were. 
In alknesse and in nuseyte, 

Hy hem brojte to-gydere there. 

MS, Triiu CoU, Ojnm.57, 

MESH. (1) A marsh. South. 

(2) A gap in a hedge. Wett. 

MESNE. Means. 

MESON. The mizen mast. Pahgrave. 

MESPRISK. To despise, or contemn. (A,-N.) 

MESS. ( 1 ) To muddle. Var, diaL 

(2) To m(«s meat, to sort it in messes for thr 



table. A party of four people dining to- 
gether was called a mess, a term which is still 
retained in the army for the officers' dinner. 
Lower me$tet, parties at the lower end of a 
hall at dinner. 

(3) Truly ; indeed. Cumb, Perhapc from the 
old oath, By the mass ! 

(4) To serve cattle with hay. Wett 

(5) A gang, or company. Eaat, 
MESSAGE. A messenger. {A.^N,) 
MESSE. (1) The mass. {A..S.) 

(2) A messuage or tenement. 

(3) The Messiah. Sharp's Cov. Myst. p. 96. 
MESSEL. (1 ) A leper. It is used in old plays 

as a term of contempt. 

So speketh the goepel of thyr~4i^tu 
Bow a iNMy/ come to Jhesu. 

jrs. Hot/. 1701, f.7«L 

(2) A table. Nominale MS. 

MESSENE. To dazzle the eyes. Pr, Parv. 

MESSET. A cur. "Dame JuUa's messet," Hall's 

Poems, 1646. Still in use. 
MESTE-DEL. The greatest part, (A.-S.) 
MESTIER. Occupation. {A..N,) SeetheBoke 

o{ Curtasye, p. 15. 
MESTORET. Needed. Jiitson, 
MESURABLE. Moderate. (^.-iV.) Mesure, 

moderation. ^^ 

MET. (1) A bushel. Some writers say, two ^jf 

bushels. Met-poke, a narrow bag to contain 

a met. See Carlisle on Charities, p. 298. 
|2) A limit or boundary. {Lat,) 
3) Measured. Also, to measure. A measure 

of any kind was so called. See Wright's 

Anec. Lit. pp. 106, 108. 

First forthl shewe we begh mesure, that es to say 

howe any thynge that has h^ht may be met howe 

hegh it es, and this may be done in many roaneres. 

MS. SliMne ^13, 
I knowe the mett welle and fyne. 
The lenjte of a snayle. MS. Porkington 10 

(4) Dreamed. {A,-S.) 

Also he met that a lampe so bry5t 
Hongede an heyje upoun that tre. 

Chron. VUodun. p. 96 
METAL. Materials for roads. North. 
METE-FORME. A form or long seat used for 
sitting on at dinner-time. 

And whenne his swerde brokene was, 

A mete-fbrme he gatt percas. 

And there-with he ganne hym were. 

MS, UneolnA. i. 17* f. 100 

METEING. Dreaming. (A.-S,) 
In this time Lot the king 
In bed was in gret meteing. 

Arthour and Merlint p. 141 

METELLES. Dreams. (A.-S.) 

In thys best ys forbode alle manere mawroetrye, 
ydolatrye. wychecraft, enchantementes, redyngge oif 
meteliee and alle roysbylevei MS. Bmmen SS6, f. 85. 
METELY. Measurely ; fitly. 

Of heijte he was a metek/ mon, 

Nouther to grete ny to smal. 

Cttrnr Mundi, MS, CoU. Trin. Cantab, f, 115. 

METER. Fitter. {A.-S.) 

In whiche doynge he thought polecle more wr^r 
to be used then force. Hali*e Union, IMft 

METERER. A poet. Drayton. 
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METE .ROD. A measuring rod. See Withals, 
ecL 1608, p. 60. Meie'-wand, Becon's Works, 
p. 5. '* Metwand of gold,'' Davies' Kites, 
ed. 1672, p. 159. 

METESEL. Dmaer-time. (A,^S.) 

METHE. (1) Courteous. (J.-S,) 

Thou was mtth« and make as maydane for myldt. 

MS, Lincoln A. L 17» t. 831. 

Alle thatmeTD^ mylde and mtth 
Went hem into Naaareth. 

Cursor Mundt, MS, Colt. Trin, GtMlob. f. 76. 

(2) Mead ; metheglin. See Holinshed, Hist. 
England, L 194 ; W. Mapes, p. 350 ; Nugn 
Poeticse, p. 10. Metheglin was anciently 
made of a great variety of materials. See a 
receipt for it in MS. Sloane 1672, f. 127. 

(3) To choke, or breathe hardly. Cumb. 
METHFUL. Tired; weary. (^.-5.) 

I am m«VW for I flepe, 

And I raaa for Laverd me kepe. 

MS. Cotton, VotpoM, D. vU. f. S. 

METHRIDATUM. An antidote against in. 
fection, so called from Mithridates, its re- 
puted inventor. 

But what brave spirit could be eontent to sit in 
his shop, with a flapet of wood before him, selling 
Mothridatum and dragons water to infected houses. 
J%o Kni^t q^ tho Bumtng Putla, 1635. 

METICULOUS. Timorous. It occurs in Top- 
sell's Historic of Serpents, 1608, p. 116. 

METRETIS. Measures. Baber. 

METREZA. A mistress. {Ital) 

METRICIENS. Writers in verse. 

METROPOLB. A metropolis. It occurs in 
Holinshed, Conq. Ireland, p. 4. 

METTER. A measurer. North. 

METTES. Manners? P^«, Had. MS. 
For to relft byme wykkydly 
With wrange msffct or maystry. 

R d§ AnmiM, Jf 9. Bmms, p. 10. 

MEVE. To move. (A,-N.) 

MEVERLY. Bashful ; shy ; mUd. North. 

MEVY. The thrush. Browne. 

MEW. (1) Mowed. Yorksh. 

(2) To moult. Hence, to change the dress. A 
cage for moulting hawks was called a mewe. 

For the better preservation of their health they 
strowed mint and sage about them ; and for the 
speedier mowing of their feathers, they gave them 
the slough of a snake, or a tortoise out of the shell, 
or a green Usard cut in pieces. 

Aubrt^a WUtt, MS. Ro^ Soe. p. 341. 

(3) A Stack of com, or hay. North. 
ME WET. Mute; dumb. (A.-N,) 
MEWS. (1) Moss. Bxmoor, 

(2) Public stables, rar. dial, 

MEWT. The dung of a hawk. It is applied to 

a dog in Du Bartas, p. 584. 
MEYND. Mixed ; mingled. 

OITrodyooloiir moifnd somdelle with rede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. «, f. 140. 
She moifnd ber wttpiag with his blood, and kiiaing 

lall his fkce, 
(Which BOW beoune as cold as yse) she cryde in 

wofull case, 
Alas, what ohaunee, my Pynmus, hath parted thee 
and met. Golding'a Ovid, 1567. 

MEYNE. The company or crew. 



Whaane al was rady. mepni and vitaille, 
They bide not but wynde for to saille. 

MS, Dighv S30, XT. Cent. 

MEYRE. A mayor. " Pr<B9e», a meyre," MS. 

Egerton 829, f. 78. 
MEYTE. Meat ; dinner. 

Off hym shalle we la; alle 

At the mejrfs when that we bene. 

jr& Caniab. Tt, v. 48, f . 53^ 

MEZZIL-FACED. Red with pimples. Lane. 
From the old word metelf 

MICH. To skulk, or hide secretly; to plav 
truant " That mite is miehinff in this grove," 
Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. Aa. ix. Minsheu has, 
** to miche, or secretly to hide himselfe out of 
the way, as truants doe from schoole." It is 
still used in exactly this sense in the provinces. 
** To miche, to shrug or sneake in some cor- 
ner, and with pouting lips to shew anger, as an 
ape being beaten and grinning with hu teeth ," 
Florio, p. 6. ** Miche, to creep softly," MS. 
Yorksh. 6L Mieher, derived from tUs verb, 
may be explained, a sly thief, one who steals 
things of small value, or more usually, a tru- 
ant or skulking fellow.' ** Mecher, a lytell 
thefe, laroneeott" Palsgrave. It occurs in 
Rom. of the Rose, 6541, where the A. N. 
original reads tterret, voleur. '*Theyves, 
mychers, and cut-purse," Kennett, p. 105. 
Grose has, *' Michert, thieves, pilferers," as a 
Norfolk word, and it is also given in the same 
sense in MS. Lansd. 1033. ''Thefes and 
mychers keyn," Towneley Myst. p. 216. ** A 
blackberry moucher, an egregious truant," 
Dean Milles' MS. p. 180. The application of 
the word in the sense of truant is often found 
in later writers, as in Shakespeare, who is 
well illustrated by the following passage, '* in 
the Forest of Dean to mooche blackberries, 
or simply to mooch, means to pick blackberries, 
and blackberries have thus obtained there the 
name of mooches," Heref. Gl. p. 69. ** FV, 
fy, it will not beseme us to playe the mychers/' 
Elyot, ed. 1559, in v. Jpage. ** How like a 
micher he standes, as though he had trewanted 
from honestie," Lilly's Mother Bombie, 1594. 
" Cireuntforanut, a mycher," Nominale MS. 
** Mike, to idle, loiter," Salop. Antiq. p. 505. 
It was often used as a term of contempt; 
Hollyband gives it as the translation of 
eaignardt and Cotgrave has, " Chiehe-faee, a 
chichifM^e, micher, sneake-bill, wretched fel- 
low." 
Another should have spoke us two betweene. 
But, like a moacker, bee's not to be seene, 
Hee's nume away even in the very nick. 

MS, Poenut xvil. Cent. 

MICHE. (1) Much; great. Miehei, greatness. 
Myehen, much, Reliq. Antiq. ii. 47. 
Alle the myeAtf trcaour that tray tour had wonnene. 
To commons of theoontr^, dergye and other. 

Morte jirthuro, MS, linco/n, f. 60. 
For bir mi luf Is mieho, I wene. 

Outf ^ Warwiek, p. C 

(2) A kind of rich fur. 

(3) A loaf of bread. <* With-oute wyn and miche,'* 
Reiiq. Antiq. ii. 192. 
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MICHEL. Midudmu. Tnster, p. 19. 
MICHELWORT. EUebonu tlbua. See a lilt 

of pUnta in MS. Sloane 5» f. 5. 
MICH.WHAT. Much the ume. Nttrth. 
MICKJLB. Much; great. Narih, Heuoe 
miekle9, mitt greatness. 

Ow« h» mi|t w m e m U9 ta the cuotr<. 

Jr& QMtah, Ff. r. 48, f. 47. 

MICKLED. Benumbed. Sxmoor. 
niD. (1) Might. Somenet. 

(2) The middle ; the centre. Cumb. 

(3) ^^th. Kyng Alisannder, 852. 
MID-ALLEY. The naye, or middle aisle. 
MIDDEN. Adung.hilL North. Ray spells 

it middmjf, and thinks it is deilTed from mud. 

It is also a contemptuous name for a very 

dirty woman. Midden-^roWf the carrion cxo^; 

also called a midden-dingj. 
A fowltr mi^dd^got rylcyn 
Sawytt thou never In londe of pecee. 

MS. Cantab. Pf . IL 38. f . 80. 
A fowler My^i^ir Mwe you never none. 
Than « mane m wyth flesche and bone. 

Hampolt, MS, Bmpm, p. 90. 

MIDDES. The middle, or midst. Middeg- 

part, the centre of anything. 
MIDDLE-BAND. The small piece of pliable 
leather or skin which passes through the two 
caps of a flail, joining the hand-staff and 
swingle. For. dioL 
MIDDLE-EARTH. The world. (A..S.) 
And bad ood the feyraet ordiard 
That was yn alle thyt mpdti^U-^rd, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 98. f. ISO. 

MIDDLE-SPEAR. The upright beam that 
ukea the two leaves of a barn-door. In York- 
shire it is termed a mtd-featker. 
MIDDLE-STEAD. The threshing-floori which 

is generally in the middle of a bam. Etut. 
MIDDLING. Not in good health. Wore. 

Middling-sharpi tolerably welL 
MIDDLING-GOSSIP. A go-between. 
MIDGE. A gnat; a Tery small fly. Hence 
applied to a dwaif. North. *'A myge, 
atcoma,'* Nominale MS. 
MIDGEN. The mesentery gland of a pig. 

Also termed a midgerim. 
MIDIDONE. Quickly; immediately. It is 
wrongly explained by Weber, the only glossary 
in whidi the word occurs. 

Gii if ogaln went ful umt. 
And al his fercD mMifdimt. 

Qlf nf WmrwOt; p. 80. 
The cherl bent hit bowe tone. 
And smot a doke mUidoM*. 

Arthour and MtrUn, p. 154. 

MIDJ ANS. Small pieces ; mites. Comw. 
MIDLEG. The calf of the leg. 
MID-MORN. Nme o'clock, a. m. 
MID-OVERNONE. Three o'clock, p. m. It 

occurs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
MIDREDE. The midriff. ** Diqfiragma, a 

mydrede," Nominale MS. 
MIDSUMMER-DOR. The May-bug. Can^. 
MIDSUMMER-MOON. It is Midsummer Moon 

with yon, L e. you are mad. 
MIDWARD. Towards the middle. {J.-S.) 
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The bryght helme was crokeo downe 
Unto the mifiufard of hys crowne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 98, f. MI. 

MID-WINTER. Christmas. (^.-5.) 
Whai never sydhe noblay In no manys tyme 
Mad in Mpdwfnttr In tha Wette matchyi. 

JferM Arth^M, MS. Unceln, f. ML 

MIS. To pound, or beat. Hence miert^ a 
mortar, an instrument for breaking or pound- 
ing anything. ^ Mieaiorhamf a myere," 
Nominale MS. See Ducange, in y. Mieatoria^ 
which is glossed by A. N. ttmieure. 
MIFF. (1) DispleMure; iU-hnmour, but gene- 
rally in a slight degree. Var. dioL 

Deal Gainsborough a lath, for pride lo itlff« 
Who robe u« of inch pleacure for a mfji 

Petar Pindar, I. 81* 
(2) A mow, or rick. North. 
MIFF-MAFF. Nonsense. North. 
MIFFY. The devil. Gbme. 
MIG. Mud. {J.^S.) 

MIGHELL. MichaeL Pakgnno. Mihill it 
very common in old writers. 

The lothfastenet and nothing hele, 
That thou herdeit of icynt M^heU. 
Oirtor Mundi, MS. CM. THn. Cantab. 1. 118, 
MIGHTFUL. FuU of might ; powerful 
MIGHTSOMNES. Power. It occurs m MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. TiL 
MIGHTY. Fine; gay. Smenet. 
MIGNIARD. Tender ; delicate. ^Fr.) 
MIGNON. To flatter. (Fr.) 
MIHTINGE. Power. (^.-5.) 

For I knew noht boke writen tva. 
In thi mUuingm, Laverd, In lal I ga. 

MS. BfftrUm 014, f. 47. 

MIKELAND. Increasing. It occurs in MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
MIKELHEDE. Greatness; extent (^.-5.) 
MILCE. Mercy; pity. (^..5.) 
Thurch his mitc0 was y-bore. 
And bought al that was forlore. 

Arthour and MeHin, p. 96. 

MILCH. White. Hamlet, ii. 2. Douce has 

confused this term with milce, Illust. ii. 238. 
MILCHY. Melted com. Comw. 
MILD. Gentle-flsTOured. Var. dial 
MILDER. To moulder; to turn to dust. Xtnc. 
MILDNESS. Mercy. Lydgate. 
MILE. MichaeL Bast. Jennings has Jfttonor, 

Michaelmas. 
MILES-ENDWAYS. Very long miles. Wett. 
MILFOL. Merciful. Heame. 
MILGIN. A pumpkin. Notf. Pies made in 

that shape are called mUgm-pieg. 
MILK-BROTH. Gruel made with milk. Bast. 
MILKEE. To milk a little. Somer$et. 
MILKER. A cow that gives milk. 
MILK-FORK. A forked branch of oak used 

for hanging the milk-pails on. 
MILK-LEAD. A cistern lined with lead, used 

for laying milk in. Wett. 
MILKNESS. A dairy. Also, any white dishes 

made with miik. North. 
MILK-SELE. AmQk-paiL '^ MultnOe, a^ mfb 

sele," Nominale MS. 
MILKY. To milk. mUi. 
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MILL. To rob, or steal. " Mill a ken, rob a 
house," Dekker'sLanthome andCandle-Light, 
ed. 1620| sig. C. iL 

MILLARS.COATS. BrigandineB. 

MILLED. Tipsy. Newc. 

MILLED-MONET. Was first coined in this 
country in 1561. It is frequently alluded to 
by our early writers. •* Fortie Mark Mil- 
sixpences," Citye Match, 1639, p. 14. 

MILLER. The large white moth. 

MILLERAY. A gold coin worth 14*. 

MILLER'S-THUMB. The bull-head, a small 
fish. ** No bigger than a miller's thumb," a 
common simile. 

Therefore u I, who from a gTOom, 
No bigger than a miller'a thumb, 

CotUm*$ Work*, 1734, p. 150. 

MILLETS. A disease m the fetlocks of horses. 
TopseU, 1607,p. 43L 

MILL-EYE. The hole through which the 
grinded corn falls below. 

MILL-HOLMS. Watery places about a mill- 
dam, MS. Lansd. 1033. MiUunu, Hallamshire 
Gloss, p. 117. 

MILLON. A melon. Pahgrane, 

MILL-STONE. To »ee mio a millstone, to 
fathom a secret. 7b weep fmH^tonet^ not to 
weep at all. 

MILN. A mill. Jlft6i«r, a miUer. " Jmttu, 
a mylnerpyt," Nominale MS. Mylneatone, 
Reliq. Antiq. i 81. 

And M) fell in the chate of them, that many of 
them were slayne, and, nameljr, at a mifhn«t In the 
medowe fast by the towue, were many drownyd ; 
many zann towards the towne; many to the 
churche, to the abbey, and elt where, as they best 
myght. Arrival cf King Edward /F, p. SOi 

MILOK. Hie meOo, mellotUtt Anglice, a meloun 
or mylok, MS. Bib. Reg. 12 B. L f. 17. 

MILSFOLNESSE. Mercy. (^.-&) '*Sheu 
mylsfolnesse," Reliq. Antiq. i. 88. 

MILT. (1) The rot in sheep. Wett 

(2) The soft roe of a fish. Yorith. 

MILTHE. To pity; to pardon. (^.-5.) It oc- 
curs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. m Mylt, 
made merciful, Octovian, 249. 

MILWYN. Green fish. Lane, 

MIM. Primly silent. Mimminypriuminjf has 
a similar meaning. 

MIMMAM. A bog. Berkt. 

MIMMOCKING. Puny; weakly. Weit, 

MIN. (1) The lesser. ( Germ,) 

(2) Man. Used in contempt. Weti, 

MINATING. Threatening. (LaL) See Hay- 
ward's Queen Elizabeth, p. 58. 

MINCE. To walk in an afifected manner. 
" To jump about," MS. Devon Gloss. Don*t 
mince the matter, tlo not conceal or soften 
anything in it. ,^ 

MINCH. A nun. JMyftcAyt, Wright's Monastic 
Letters, p. 228. The nunnery at Littlemore 
is still called the minchery. '* This house of 
mynchyn," MS. Cantab. Dd. viii. 2. 
There was a mynchun withinne that abbay tho. 
The wheche was come off heyjc iynage. 

Chrom, Viiodun. p. 110. 



MIND. (1) To remember ; to observe ; to aoUof 
particularly. Var, dial 

(2) To watch ; to take care of. Wett. 

(3) Took in mind, was offended. 

(4) To intend. Middleton, i. 179. 
MINDE. Remembrance. (J.-S.) 
MINDING. Recollection. Weat, 
MINE. (1) To penetrate. (^.-iV.) 
(2) To long for. Devon, 

{3) Mien ; countenance. Shak, 

(4) Any Idnd of mineral. Kent, 

(5) Was formerly a familiar adjunct, sister-mine, 
brother-mine, &c. " Mam, mother-mine, or 
mammie, as children first call their mothers," 
Florio, p. 297. Mother qfmee, Hoflfman, 1 63 1 . 

MINE-EARTH. A white earth near the surface 

of the ground, a certain sign or indication of 

iron ore or iron stone. Stajff^, 
MINEVER. The fur of the ermine mixed with 

that of the small weasel. The white stoat is 

called a minifer in Norfolk. 
MING. (I) To mind or observe. To ming at 

one, to mention. North. To ming the 

miller's eye out, i. e. to begin more than your 

materials suffer you to complete. 
(2) To mix or mingle. To ming bread, to knead 

it. East, 

Hys iOTOw wQfnglfd alle hys mode. 
Whan the ooipa In annys he hente. 

MS, HarL ttSS. f. 191. 

MINGE. To mention. StUl in use. Mingd, 
Batchelor*s Orthoep. AnaL p. 138. 

MINGINATER. <' One that makes fret-work ; 
it is a rustick word used in some prat [part] 
of Yorkshire," Ray ed. 1674, p. 33. 

MINGING. The same as Meening, q. v. 

MINGLE. (1) A contr. for mtii« ingle, 

(2) A mixture. Mingle'Cum-por, mingle-mangle^ 
a confused mixture of anything. '* A mingle 
mangle of manie matters in one booke," 
Nomenclator, 1585, p. 5. ** Such a confused 
mingle mangle, and varietie of apish toyes in 
apparrell," Wright's Summons for Sleepers, 
1589. See Florio, pp. 93, 404. 

MING-WORT. Wormwood. North, 

MINIFER-PIN. The smallest sized pin of the 
common sort. East, 

MINIKE. Trifling; cheating. 

MINIKIN. (1) SmaU ; deUcate ; elegant. « To 
minikin Nan," Tusser, p. xxv. ** A minikin, 
a fine mincing lass," Kennett, MS. *' A 
minikin wench, a smirking lasse," Florio, p. 
315. Still in use in Devon. 

(2) A lute-string. It was properly the treble- 
string of a lute or fiddle. Nares's explanation 
is wrong, and the quotations given by Mr. 
Dyce, Middleton, ii. 127, do not establish his 
definition. " Leute stringes called mynikins," 
Brit. Bibl. u. 407. 

MINIM. (1) The minnow. Somerset. 

(2) A kind of brown tawny colour. 

MINION. (1) A kind of gun. "Minions all," 
Gaulfrido and Bamardo, 1570. Bourne, In- 
ventions or Devises, 1578, mentions it as 
requiring shot three inches in diameter. 
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(2)PlMMiit; agreeable. (/V*.) 

Tlw itrsange pa^auotM, tha behavior of the 
lordes* the besutle of the ladice, the suinptuout 
fcBst» the dcUaite TUnder, the msrciall Juste*, the 
fierce tiinuUs, the lustle dauncee, and the minien 
■on^es. HaU, Hanry VL f . 08. 

MINISH. To diminish. 

Wherfore to abhridge hit power, and to ndni^tt 
his authoritle, they determined to bryng hym into 
the hatted of the people, and into the disdain of the 
aobilitle. HtM, Htnri/ VL f. 81. 

MINISTERS. Minitiels. Chaucer, 
MIXISTRES. Officen of justice. {A,'N.) 
MINK. To attempt ; to aim at. Eaat. 
MINK-MEAT. Mixed food for fowls, &c. Ea$t 
MINKS. A land of fur. (/V.) 
MINNE. To think ; to remember. {A,'S,) 
Man, my mercy yf thou hyt mjrfified, 
I have the yt shewyd on many wyse, 
Sythen the tyme that thou fyrste synned 
Ajeiitte my heest in paradyse. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ii. 98, f. 17. 
The ciowdys oTyr-caste, all lyft waa leste, 
Hys my5t was more then ye my}t mvnne, 

MS. Cantab Ff. ii.38, f. 4?. 
Syr of onethingel wolle you mynne. 
And beseche you for to tpede. 

MS. Hart. SS58, f. 88. 

MINNETS. SmaU pebbles, &c Var. dial. 
Small particles of anything are called mm' 
netwtu, or nunitioona. 
And alle the myny««<o»iya of that nayle. 
That weron fyled of that nayle with the file. 

Chron. FUodun. p. 41. 

MINNIN^N. A luncheon. Yorkth. 
liINNOK« One who aifects much delicacy. Batt. 
ThiB is the reading of the 4to. ed. in Mids. 
Night's Dream, liL 2. Forby considers it the 
right reading, but the folio nUmici, an actor, 
is no doubt correct. 
MINNY. Mother. North. 
MINNYNG-DAY. The anniversary festival in 
which prayers were offered up for the souls of 
the deceased. {A.-S.) 

A soleropoe feste make and holde 
On hys wyvys mamnirfir-day. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38. f. 844. 

MINORESSE. A nun under the rule of St. 

Clare. Chaucer. 
MIN OUR. A miner; an excavator. 
JKynura they make yn hyilys holes. 
As yn the West cuntr^ men teke coles. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f.71. 

MINTS. (1) To intend. Also, intended. StiU 
used in Lancolnshire, to endeavour. 
To bere hym downe he had mjmte. 
In hys scbylde he sye the dynte. 

JfS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38, f. 847 

{2) To aim ; to strike, or beat. 

Tryamowre at hym come mynte, 

Hys swerde felle fro hym at that dynte. 

To the grownde can hyt goo I 
Then was Burlonde fuUe gladd. 
And that lady was sore adradd ; 
Knyghtys were fuUe woo 1 ' 

MS Cantab. Ff . IL 38, f . 81 . 
Wyth grete wrath he can n^fnte. 
But he fayled of hys dynte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii 38, f. 189. 



3^ To resemble. StmereeU 

4) A mite. Mmiff, mity. WetU 

5) Gold. See Brit. Bibl ii. 521. 
(6) To invent, or feign. North. 

Many timet preteBdlag an indlipoeltion of health, 
or some other nUnisd excuse, to prevent her Journey, 
by remaining th'sre where shee had planted her 
fancy. The Two Lanea»fUr« Lovers, 1640, p. Of) 

MINUTE. A mite. *' To a minute, accurately, 

not only as to time, but also as to knowledge," 

Heref. Gloss, p. 67. 
MIP. A nymph. 

MIPLIN. A delicate feeder. Derb. 
MIR. A marsh, or bog. (A.-S.) 
MIRCHIVOUS. MUchievous. Devon. 
MIRE-BANK. A separation. Notf. 
MIRE.DRUM. A bittern. ** A myrdrumnyll 

or a buture,*' Ortus Vocab. North. 
MIRGURRE. Merrier; more pleasant. 

That hee had delyveryd hym oujt of his peynoe. 

And brou3t hym into a mirgttrre pla«e. 

Otron. VUodun. p. 125, 

MIRL Merry ; pleasant. {A.-S.) 
Floures ichewen her borjoun, 
Miri it Is in feld and coun. 

jtrthour and Merlin, p. A5. 

MIRKE. (1) To darken. Palsgrave. (2) Dark, 
Holinshed, Hist. Scot. p. 51. (3) Darkness. 
5yf thoa brake ever any kyrke, 
On day or yn nytt, yn myrke. 
Thou art acursed, thou woste weyl. 

MS HarU 1701, f. If. 

MIRKSHUT. TwiHght. Ghue. 
MIRKSOME. Dark, ^tenser. 
MIRL. To pine ; to grieve. North. 
MIRSHTY. Mischief. Somertet. 
MIRTHE. To rejoice. It occurs in MS. Cot- 
ton. Vespas. D. vii. (A.'S.) Mirthee, tunes, 
Tristrem, p. 204. 
MIRTLE. To crumble, as ground, &c. North. 
MI SAG AFT. Mistaken ; misgiven. Smtex, 
MISAGREE. To disagree. (A.-N.) 
MIS-BEDEN. To injure. {A.-S.) 
MISBEHOLDEN. DisobUging. North. 
MIS-BEYETE. A bastard. {A.-S.) 
MIS.BORNE. Dl-behaved. Chaucer. 
MIS-CALL. To abuse. North. 
MIS-CAS. Misfortune. See Isumbras, 784. 

Miacaaualty, an unluckv accident. Eatt. 
MISCHEFE. (1) Misfortune. {A.-N.) It U in 
very common use for injury. To hurt, or in- 
jure, Robinson Crusoe, p. 177. Sometimes, 
to destroy, to kill. 

Kyng Ardus of Arragone 
Come rydyng to the towne, 

And sawe them fyght in fere t 
Hyt dud the kyng raekylle grefe, 
When he sawe the chyldeat myeehti^f 
That was hym leve and dere I 

JfS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 77* 
(2) The devil. Somertet. 
MISCHIEF-NIGHT. May-eve. Yorksh. 
MISCOMFORTUNE. Misfortune. Miscomht^, 

mishap. Suffolk. 
MISCONSTER. To misconstrue. 

Theodonis, the atheist, complayned that Ms 
schoUers were woont, how plalne soever hee spake. 
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tomUeomtUt him, bov rights loarcr bw vroCe* to 
vrat bin. C Mi ii ' j fri hw rf t ^Jbmm, U?*- 

MISCONTENT. To diioontent. (^.-M) 
MISCOUNSEL. Tocoumdwioii^. (^.-N.) 
MISCREAUNTES. Infidels. (Jbai.) 
MISCREDENT. A mitcreaiit. Dmm. 
MISCREBD. Discovered ; detected ; 

depredsted. Nortk, 
MISDBLB. Qo. an cnor fa mHaOi. 
When the fynd to haid dion. 
fiftynt Awtyn stod and low, 
Saynk Gregory can graoM. 
Never the leit forgruBe he get, 
Sone efkcrmaMe the Auitjn he iiieC» 
And jpfiM* mad hk mone. 

MISDOUBT. To doubt, or suspect. 
MISEISIORE. More troubled. (A^N.) 

A mistlHon man than be thoi^. 

No aaan ae mljte l-eeob 

JfS. Lend. 108, L 117. 

MISENTREAT. To trett one badly. 
MISER. A misersble person. 

But without any watch eomcet to deep like a 
mUtr and wretch. Beem^a Worka, p. ITS* 

MISERERE. Alimentation. {Lai,) 
MISERICORD. A thin-bladed dagger. 
MISERICORDE. Compassion ; pity. {A.^N.) 
For here bjfome fUl oft In many a wyie 
Haatowe to m^aaiieorda naeejvtd me. 

Koaaanea ^f tha Monk, 5iofi CoOaga M8» 
And in this wiie they aeofde. 
The caiue wat mUaritorda, 

Gower, MS. Soe. Anttq. 134, f. lOt. 

MISEROUS. Miserable. Pahgrme. 

MISERY. Constant bodily pain. EomL 

MISBYSETE. Diseased. Baber. 

MISFARE. Misfortune. {A.-S.) 

MISFEET. indeed; wrong. {A,'N,) 

MISFORTUNATE. Unfortunate. PdUgrme, 

MISGEE. To be doubtful South. 

MIS.GIED. MUguided. Chaucer. 

MIS-GONE. Gone wrong. Lydgate MS. 

MISH.MASH. A confused mass. " A chaos, 
a confused lump, aformelesse masse, a mish- 
mash," Florio, p. 95. *' A confused or dis- 
ordered heape of all things together, a mish- 
mash," Nomendator, p. 362. Brockett has 
mixty-maxty, and mixy-maxy. 

MISHTERFULL. Mischievous. Eati. 

MIS-KEN. To be ignorant of. North. 

MISKIN. a) A little bag.pipe. 

(2) A dunghilL See Mtxen. 

MISKIN-FRO. A sluttish maid-servant, used 
in contempt. From Miskm (2). 

MISLEST. To molest. Var.dial. 

MISLIKE. To disUke. Mitliien, to disap- 
point Yorksh. 

MISLIKING. Indignation. Paltgrave. 

MISLIN-BUSH. The mistletoe. East. 

MISLIPPEN. To disappoint. North. 

MISMANNERED. Unbecoming. Cumb. 

MIS-MOVE. To teaze ; to trouble. North. 

M 1 SNARE . To incommode. Ctifii^. 

MISPROUD. Arrogant. 3 Henry VI. iL 6. 

MISS. Wicked; wrong. 

MISSAKE. To renounce or forsake. 



MIS.SATB. Misbecame. Chaucer. 

MISSAY. TorevUcorabuse. (A.S.) 
Alao thai aal ilkoneochjr werje. 
And fl^amr aB^ ■rtander Godd Almyghty. 

Bmatpota, MS. Bowaa, p. Ml 

MISSEL. Aoow-hoose. Yorheh. 
MISSELDBN. Mistletoe. ** An eater of mis- 

selden," Blyot in y. Turdue. Tusser has 

tmittle, p. 79. 
MISSBNS. Anything missing. North. 

MISSET. 

Hee would iopply the place well enough of a ser- 
vile uaber, with an afteted giaoe to carry her miMer, 
open Imt pue. 

Tka TWeLeiMuMre Laaara, 1640, p. SL 

MISSOBIER. Midsummer. Weet. 
At Miaaaaaar <m an nyght. 
The mooe aefaane f ulle bright. 

MS. Umeoin A. i. 17. f. 196. 

MISTAKE. To transgress; to take away wrongs 
fully or by mistake. 

MISTECH. A bad habit. North. 

MISTER. (1) Kind; species; trade; occupa- 
tion ; manner of lifie. (A.-N.) Hence mia* 
tenfy an art or trade, a company or guild of 
traders. 

(2) Need; necessity. 

Kyng Ardttt leyde then. 

Y haveNMwfiir of loche a man, 
Ood hath hym hedur broght ( 

Fttlle welle y am be>gooe, 

Y trowe Ood hath me leot wane, 
That iludle Moradaa bryng tonoght ! 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 7« 
Seynt Jbonne eommaunded bys aumcnere 
To 5yve hym outhcr syxe, for he had mtfatara. 

MS. HarL 1701, f. 40 

MISTIHEDE. Darknesa. Chaucer. 
MIS-TRBB. Dim^gfated. Devon. 
MISTRESS. (I) Wife. Var. dial 
(2) The jack at bowls. " The mistris or block 

at bowles," Florio, p. 279. 
MISTRY. To deceive. Devoid Amistryman, 

a very deceitful fellow. 
MISTURE. Misfortune. 

BonA fide, it ii a great mUtmra that we have not 
men twine ai well as beasts, for then we should have 
porke that hath no more bones than a pudding, aud 
a side of bacon that you might lay under your hraJ 
in stead of a bolster. Naah't Piaree PennUasaa, iSitt. 

MIS WENT. Gone wrongly. (^..&) 
But felle alle hoot to hire assente. 
And thus the wbel Is alle minoent. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 66. 

MISWOOTBD. Tender. North. 
MISWROUGHT. Done amiss. 

Schiyfte of the bysdiop the lady betoght, 

1 have grevyd my Ood in worde and dede : 
The byschop seydd. Thou luste a^y«ior«fM 
Ageyne thy God in forme of brede. 

MS. CttHtab. Ff. it 36, f. 47. 

MIT. To commit. South. 

MITAINE. A glove. (A.-N.) The term was 
not restricted to gloves without fingers. Ray 
inserts mittens in his list of South and East 
Country Words, with the following explana- 
tiooy ** gloves made of liunen or woollen, 
whether knit or stitched : sometimes also they 
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ed! to glores made of leather without fingen/' 
■ Meneui, a meteyne," Nominale MS. 

Take the porter thi ttalfe to halde. 

And thl mt/tmu slto. 

MS. Qmtab, Ff. ▼. 48, f. 69. 

MITE. A nnall worm. (^^.-5.) 

MITH. Might. Still in use. ify/Ay, mighty, 
Archaologia, zxx. 365. 

MITHE. To conceal ; to hide. (J.-S.) 

MITHER. To muffle up ; to smother ; to en- 
comber. NorthampL Hence, occanonally, 
to perplex. 

MITHERS. To be in the mithen, L e. quite in- 
toxicated. line. 

MITS. (I) Even. (2) Mittens. Var.diaL 

MITTIN6. Darling. A term of endearment. 
See Chester Plays, L 124. 

MIVER. A mortar. Somertef. 

MFVETS. Maibles. Var.duO. 

MIX. (1) To clean ont. Weat. 

(2) Wretch. Hence mixed, vile, bad. 

MIXEN. A dunghill Ray says, " I find that 
this word is of general use all over England." 
The mixen cart, Mirr. Mag. p. 89. " A dung- 
hill, a mizen," Stanihorst, p. 11. Grose has 
MixhUL Still in use. 

MIX-PLENTON. The herb less-morel 

MIXTELYN. Rye and wheat ground together, 
of which the inferior brown bread was made. 
See the Archseologia, xxv. 425. See MaaUn, 

MIXTION. A mixture. Pabgrave. 

MIZ-MAZE. Confusion. Also as A/ar«, q. v. 

MIZZICK. Aboggypkoe. North. 

MIZZLE. (1) To rain softly. Var. diaL 

(2) To go ; to run ; to sneak off ; to succumb, or 
yield. Sometimes, to get tipsy. 

Then their bodiei being utbfied, and their hemdca 
l»rettily mizaeitd with wine, they walke abroitd for a 
CiOM, or eb conferre with their familiars. 

Stub^ jtnatomie i^fAbust, 1585, p. 57. 

MIZZT. A quagmire. North. 
MO. (1) To make. Perceval, 1900. 
(2) More. Adv. and adj. (A.-S.) 
To them I wyahe even thui, and to no mo, 
That aa they have hys judgement and hys yearet. 
Even ao 1 would they had hyi fayre long earca 

Old BaUad, BiU, Sue. Antif. 
Sexty kny^tet and jft mo. 
And alto fele lady* thereto, 
Baauiy to the queue tbel come. 
And In thcT arroya the! hyr name. 
And bioujt hyre to bed In haste. 
And kepyd hyre both feyre and faste. 

MS, AMhmoU 61, xr. Cent. 
Al fort our Dright seyd ho. 
So thai bllavad ever mo. 

Arthomr and Jf arMit, p. S5. 

MOAK. Hazy; dark. Une. 

MOAM. Mellow. North. 

MOANT. Might not. Yorkah. 

MOATS. To play the moats, i. e. to be angry. 

MOB. (1) To scold. Suffolk. 

(2) To dress awkwardly. Yorkah. « Mobb'd 
up, dresst in a coarse clownish manner," 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. This is, perhaps, 
oonnected with ntobled in Hamlet, ii. 2. 

MOB^AP. A cap tying under a woman's chin 



by an excessively broad band, generally mad« 
of the same material as the cap itself. 
MOBILE. The mob. (Lai.) 
MOBLES. Goods; moveables. (J.-N.) 
To mynystra my mo6/«f, fore mede of my sanle. 
To mendynnantea and mysese in myschefe fallene. 
Jfor<e jMhurt, MS. Uneoln, t 6«. 

MOCCINIGO. A small Venetian coin, worth 

about ninepence. 
MOCHA. A term applied to a cat of a black 
colour intermixed with brown. From tha 
mocha pebble. Boat. 
MOCHE. Great (A.'S.) 

She iedde hym to a medka felda« 
So grete one nererhe beheldew 

Jf&HoW.lTOl, f.St. 
When he was armed on a itedc. 
He was a mykelle roan of brede 
And alao mocA« man of myght. 

MS. Cuntdb. Ff. il», f. 7S. 
In Parys a monyth the oost lay. 
For they had taliyn a day 
With the Sowdoo, moch0 of myghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 38, f. 97* 

MOCK. (1) Ground fruit. Devon. 

(2) To mock the Church, not to marry ailer the 
banns have been published. 

(3) A root or stump ; a large stick ; a tuft of 
sedge. Doraet. 

(4) The pomage. 

MOCKADO. A kind of woollen stuff, made in 
imitation of velvet, and sometimes called 
mock-velvet. 

My dream of being naked and my skyn all over- 
wrowght with work like some klnde of tuft mocJkadto, 
with crosses blew and red. Dr. Dn** Dtaiy, p. 8. 

MOCKAGE. Mocking. See Coiner's Old Bal- 
lads, p. 48 ; Harrison, p. 235. 

MOCKBEGGAR. ** A bug-beare, a scarcrow, 
a mockbegger, a toy to mocke an ape," Florio, 
p. 58. Mocke-clowne, ibid. p. 253. Forby 
has mock-beggar-hsll, a house looking weU 
outside, but having a poor interior. There is 
a house so called at Claydon. 

MOCKET. A napkin. Co^ave, in v. Emba- 
vete. Mocketer, ib. in v. Baverette. 
For eyen and nose the nedethe a fnakadour. 

L^fdgatt^a Minor Poem$, p. SO. 

MOCKET-HEAD. See Aneony. 
MOCKS. Trifles. Oomeraet. 
MOCK.SHADOW. TwiUght. Herrf. Blount 

has moek-ahade, p. 180, ed. 1681. 
MODDER. " Lasse, girle, modder/' Cotgrave^ 

in V. Puire. See Mouther, 
MODE. (1) Anger ; passion. (A.'S.) 

To tumeaweye ftom hem, Fadyr, thy mods. 
But whether nst evyl be juldeforgode. 

MS. Hari. 1701, f. tC 

(2) Mind. Perceval, 589, 1327, 1695. 

MODER. To regulate, especially the temper o^- 
disposition. ^ I moder or temper myselfe 
whan I am provoked to any passyon/' Pals- 
grave. Modffr, Ord. and Reg. p. 61. 

MODERN. Trivial Shak. 

MODER-NAKED. Quite naked. 

Sey that I bydde hem by redy, bysuhop and alle, 
To-morwe or the n.ydday alle mndir-nakod. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. ti. f. lis. 
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MODOE. To crush, or bmise. Warm. 
MODI. Brave ; high-minded. 
Hof on Ich herde tale, 

Pul modi mon and proud. MS, IHgbtf 86, f. 165. 
MODIR. Mother. {J..S.) 
MOFFLE. To do anything badly or ineffecta- 

ally, f^ar, dial. 
MOG. (1) To move away. Wett. 
(2) To enjoy one's self in a quiet easy comfort* 
able manner. 

wit hung her blob, er'n Humour wcm*d to mourn. 
And luUenljr sat mo/rging o'er hit urn. 

CoUiru' Mifeellanies, 1762, p. ISS. 

MOGGHETIS. The paunch. 
MOGHTTS. Moths. 

The moghtyt that thy clothes ete. 

US. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 16. 

MOG-SHADE. The shadow of trees. 
MOGWED. Mugwort. See an early list of 

plants in MS. Sloane 5, f. 2. 
MOIDER. To distract, or bewilder. Also, to 

labour very hard. North. 
MOIL. (1) To become dirty. Wett. 

(2) To toil or labour very hard. Generally 
coupled with toil. See Forby, ii. 218. 

1 hath bin told, ben told. In proverbs old. 
That touldiaret tuflbr both hunger and cold, 
That touldiaret tuffer both hunger and cold t 
And thlt ting we, and this ting we. 
We live by ipoyle. by tpoyle, we moylt and toyle ; 
I'hut Snach and Catch doth keepe a ooyle ! 
And thui live we, and thut live we. 
By inatchin a catchln thut live we. 

Mariagt (^ fVitt and WUdnme, 1579. 

(3) A mule. Still in use. 

I g«ve to everyche of the cheefett men of lawe a 
mtetfU to brynge hym to hell, and two right handet 
to helpe himtelfe withall to take money of bothe 
parties. The WyU of the Devlll, n. d. 

They drewe owt of dromondariet dy verte lordet, 
Mu^Uez mylke whitte, and roervaillout beties. 

Morie Arthure, MS. lAneotn, t. Tl. 

\4t) A sort of high shoe. 

MOILY. Having no horns. North. 

MOINE. AdunghilL Berka. 

MOISE. (1) To mend; to improve. Eaai. 

!2) A kind of pancake. 
3) Cider. See Apple-moUe. 
MOISON. Harvest; growth. {A.^N.) 
MOIST. (1) New, applied to liquors. 
(2) Warm and moiat were the appropriate 

terms in the time of Shakespeare for what we 

should now call an aired and a damp shirt. 

See Whiter's Specimen of a Commentary on 

Shakespeare, 1794, p. 82; and the French 

Schoole Maister, 1631, p. 39. 
(2) To moisten. Somerset. 
MOITHERED. Tired out. GUmc. 
MOKE. (1) The mesh of a net. South. Hence 

applied to any wicker-work. 
(2) *' TVnia, a moke," Nominale MS. 
MOKERAD. A deceiver. {A,.N.) 
Avaryoe, ryche and harde, 
Yt a thefe, a moktrad. M8. HarU 1701, f. 41. 
MOKY. Misty. Line. 
MOLD. (1) Earth; ground. It is constantly 

applied to the ground in works of art See 

Degrevant, 1039. 



(2) HermodactiU. See a list of plants la MS. 
Sloane 5, 1 5. 

(3) A model used as a guide by masons when 
doing ornamental work. 

(4) To disarrange ; to crumple. North. 

(5) The suture of the skulL Left unexplained 
in Archseologia, xxx. 410. 

(6) Form ; fashion ; appearance. 
MOLD ALE. Spiced or mulled ale. 
MOLD.BOARD.CLOUTS. PUtes of iron which 

protect the mold-board, or projecting side, of 
the plough, from the wear and tear of the 
earth and stones it meets with. 
MOLDEN. A mole. Warw. 
MOLD-STONE. The jamb of a window. 
MOLDWARP. A mole. Also pronounced 
moodiwart. It is still in use, and means some- 
times the mole-hilL 

Tak a motdwarppe, and tethe It wele In wax, and 
wryng It thorowe a dathe, and do It In boyttea. 

MS. Unc. Med. f. antR. 

That king Henry wat the moldtoarpet cuned of 

Goddet owne mouth, and that they thre were the 

dragon, the lion, and the wolflPfe, whiche tboulde 

devidc thlt realme betwene theim. 

Halt* Vninn, 1548, Hm. IF. f.tOL 
And for to let ut hereon more agog, 
A prophet came (a vengeance take them all) 
Affirming Henry to be Gogmagog, 
Whom Merlin doth a motd-towpe ever call, 
Accurtt of God, that mutt be brought in thrall 
By a wolfe, a dragon, and a lion ttrong. 
Which thould divide hit klngdorae them among. 

naer, fitoted in Notet to Honr^ I r. 

MOLE. (1) Form. Topsell's Beasts, p. 194. 

(2) A stain in linen cloth, spelt muylein Urry's 
MS. additions to Ray in Bodleian library. 
Moled, spotted, stained. A.'N.) 

(3) To speak. ** Moles to hir mildly,'* Morte 
Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 85. 

(4) To destroy moles. North. 
MOLEDAY. AdayofburiaL We»i. 
MOLEINE. Scabs ; swellings ; cracks. 
MOLE-SHAG. A caterpillar. Glouc. 
MOLESTIE. Trouble. (A.^N.) 
MOLHERN. A female heron. Jfarto. 
MOLKIT. An effeminate boy. West. 
MOLL. (1) A measure of wood containing one 

cubic metre. {A.-N.) 
A whore. An old cant term. 
The familiar name of Mary. 
MOLL-ANDREW. A merry-Andrew. South. 
MOLLART. A maulkin, q. v. Lane, 
MOLLED. Mouldy? 

Thy drynkfn lowren thy moUyd mete. 
Where with the feble myghte wcl fare. 

MS. Caniab. Ff. U. 38, flit. 

MOLLEWELLE. The sea-calf. This term oo» 
curs in the Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

MOLLICRUSH. To beat severely. Weat. 

MOLLIFY. To sooth. P'ar. dioL 

MOLL-WASHER. The water-wagtaiL South. 

MOLLYCODDLE. An effeminate person, a 
term of contempt. Var. dial. 

MOLLYPEART. Frisky; lively. Oxot^ 

MOLOUR. A grinding-stone. 

MOLT. To perspire. East. Possibly cou- 
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aected with moltef melted. A very hot day 
is ofien termed a meUmg day, Molt-water, 
clear perspiration. 
MOLTER. The toll to the miller for g^nding 

com. North, 
MOLTLING. The same as j^ngle-brrry, q. v. 
MOM. A mum, or soft sound. (^.-6\) 
MOMBLEMENT. Confusion ; disorder. IVest, 
MOME. (1) Soft; smooth. North, 
(2; A blockhead. " A gull, a ninny, a mome, a 
sot," Florio, p. 81. 
Words are but wind, but blowM come home, 
A stout tongu'd lawyer's but m mumt, 

Brnnuft Songt, 1061, p. 106. 

(3) An aunt. Nominale MS. 
UOMELLYNGE. Mumbling. (^.-5.) 

These makes hippynge, hotnerynge. 

Of mcdles momtUyng^* 

MS, Unevln A. 1. 17. f. 9M, 

MOMENTANT. Lasting for a moment. It 

occurs in Comwallyes' Essayes, 1632, e. 5. 
MOMMERED. Worried. Oxon. 
MOMMICK. (1 ) A scarecrow. Somer$et, 

(2) To cut anything awkwardly. South. 
MON-AMY. A dish composed chiefly of cream, 

cards, and butter. {A^.N.) 
MONANDAY. Monday. H'eatm. (A,-S.) 
MONCE. Mischance. Yorksh, 
MONCHELET. A dish in old cookery de- 

scribed in the Forme of Cury, p. 17. 
MONCORN. ** Beere come, barley bygge, or 

monoome," Huloet, 1552. 
MONE. Many. Still in use. 

Of Fimwnce he mad him anon regent. 
And wedld Kateren in his present i 
Into Cngiond anon he went. 

And crtmnd our quene in ryal aray. 
or quen Kateryn our kyng was borne. 
To save our ryjt that was fore-Ioriie, 
Oure faders in Prawns had won befome. 
Thai han hit hold moiU a day. 

MS,J)uuee»1l2, t.». 

(S) Money. 

Forthe the! went aUe thre 

To pay the scheperde his moni, 

MS, Cnntab, Ff. w. 48. f. S3, 

MONE. (1) To advise ; to explain ; to tell ; to 
relate; to admonish. Also a substantive, 
mind, opinion. {A.'S.) 

What may this mene, quod these mene ; 
Mottt it us mare. MS. Uncutn A. 1. 17* t, S3S. 
By a tale y shal jou mon^. 
That fyl betwyx the fadyr and the sone. 

MS.Harl. ITOI. f.S. 

^2) Must. MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
A'lake for low reey leyfe ys lorne. 
Yn beUure baiys here moM I be. 
F»re one of the breytpyst that ever was borne, 
With-yowtyne speyre hat wondyd me. 
Matmera and HouMhold Ripenae* t^ KngUtnd, p. 620 

(3) A month. 

And so blfelle upon a day. 

And that was In the mone of May. 

GowtTt MS. SocAntiq, 134, f. fit. 

MONEKENE. Monkish. Hearnt. 
MONELICH. MeaPiy. {A.-N.) Explained 

moneyleme in Rob Glonc. p. 647. 
MONE-PINS. Tet!th. "Thy mone-pynnes 
lyche old yvory," Lydgatc's Minor 



Poems, p. 30. Mompyntf Towndey MytC 
p. 89. Still in occasional use. 
MONESTE. To admonish. {,A..N.) 
MONEY. Silver. North, 
MONEY-MAKERS. Counterfeiters of coin. 
MONEY-SPIDER. The aranea tceniea. It 

is likewise called a money-spinner. 
MONGE. To eat; to munch. Wnt. 
MONGER. A merchant, or trader. Now only 
used in composition. Also, a small kind oif 
merchant vessel. From this latter meaning, 
which is given by Blount, may be deriv^ 
monkey, explained by an uneducated man ** a 
barge wot's covered over." 
MONIAL. (1) A muUion. " Postes or mony- 

eUes," Hall, Henry VIII. f. 73. 
(2) A nun. Archieologia, zxiL 280. 
MONIOURS. Coiners. (^.-iSr.) 
MONISH. To admonish. Monition, admoni- 
tion, Davies, ed. 1672, p. 107. " The wordes 
of monuahone of oure lA>rd Jheau Crist," MS. 
Ashmole 59, f. 67. 
MONK'S-CLOTH. A kind of wonted. 
MONMOUTH.CAP. A kind offlat cap formerly 

worn by the common people. 
MONNYLICHE. Manly. Kyng Alia. 3569. 
MONRADE. Homage. {A.^S) 
Whose buyth any thyng. 
Hit is hys ant hys ofspryng 
Adam hungry com me to,— 
Mtmradt dude y him me do* 
For on appel ich jef hym. 
He Is myn ant al hys kun. 

Harrowing ^f Hcl2, p. Ii» 

M0NSLA3T. Murder ; manshmghter. 
The syn of sodomi to heven 

Hit erysen on God Almyjt ; 
And mantla^t witharewfulsterca 
Hit askys vengans day and nyit. 

Audela^* Boenu, p. % 

MONSOPE. The herb orobus. 
MONSTRE. (1) To exhibit ; to show. (A.-N.) 
(2) A pattern. Chaucer, 
MONTANTO. An old fencing term. 
MONTEM. An annual custom at Eton, fully 
described by Brand, i. 237. An account of 
the procession ad montem occurs in MS. 
Sloane 4839, f. 85. 
MONTENANCE. Amount ; extent. 

And ilk a nyghte take the mfmtenanet of a fich«« 
and do It in thyne eghne byfore thou laye the 
doune, and it salle mend the. 

MS, Uncoin Med. f. 88& 
They had not ridden but a while. 
Not the mountenance of a mile. 
But thty met with a giaunt. 
With a fuUsory semblanr. 

Beves «/ Hamfowfi, n. d. 

MONTERO. " A montero, or close hood where- 
with travellers preserve their faces and heads 
from frost-biting, and weather-beating in win- 
ter," Cotgrave. 

MONTETH. A kind of vessel used for cooling 
wine-glasses in. 

MONTHLY. Madly. Middleton, ii. 552. 

MONTHLY-NURSE. A nurse who attends the 
month of a woman's confinement. 
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IIONTH-MINDS. Monthly remembrances of 

the departed. 

And that no mentk-mindt or yearly enmmemr- 
ntiona of the dead, nor any other superstiiiotu 
ceremonies, be obterved or used. 

Grindof* Renwifi*, p. 138. 

yONTH'S-MIND. To ha^e a month's mind, 
i. e. a strong inclination. A common phrase 
in our early dramatists, and still in use. 

MONTURE. A riding or saddle horse. A 
French word used by Spenser. It may have 
also some reference to the Latin word ateen- 
forniiii,Bnglished by Maundevile as mouniour, 
and ezplahied by Ducange to be ** quo quis 
in eqnum ascendit, toUitor/' Glossarium, ed. 
1772, L 405. 

MOO. (1) To low as a cow. North. 

(2) To mock. Pakgrave. (Tempest, ii. 2.) 

MOOD. (1) A sweetbread. Dmm, 

(2) The mother of vinegar. Somerset, 

(3) Crowded; crammed. Yorksh. 
MOODLE. To fold up. North, 
MOODY. Angry. "Mody angerfuU, ireux, 

attayneux" Psdsgraye. 
MOODY.HEARTED. Melancholy. Wett. 
MOOIL. Mould, or earth. Yorifsh, 
MOOL. To rumple ; to disorder. North, 
MOON. (1) To level at the moon, to cast beyond 
the moon, to be very ambitious, to calculate 
deeply, to make an extravagant conjecture. 

(2) Moan ; grief. Also, to moan. 

For thy love hym to Mhende 
Wyth lytulle moon. 

M, Cantab,Ft. ii. 38, f.DS. 
Then were y fchcote, what shall y doo. 
I hare no man to moone me too. 

MS, Cmtab, Ff. U. 38, f. 171. 

(3) Wicked creature ? (A,'S,) 

He cendc up for the lady soone. 
And forth sche cam, that olde moonf. 

Cower, MS. Soe, Antiq, 134, f. 49. 

MOON-CALF. " A moonecalfe, a hard swelling 
or shapelesse peece of flesh in the wombe, 
which makes women beleeve they are with 
child when they are not," Cotgrave. The 
term was often applied to a monster, or a fool. 
In Somerset, a crying chUd is so called. 

MOONER. A kind of dog, mentioned in Top- 
sell's Beaste, 1607, p. 175. 

MOONGB. The bellowing of cattle. Cumb, 

MOONLIGHT-FUTTING. The same as Zon- 
don-JUtting, q. y. 

MOONLING. A fool ; a lunatic. 

MOON-MEN. Thieves ; robbers. 

MOON-SHINE. (1) An iUusive shadow. 

'2) A dish composeid partly of eggs. 

(3) Smuggled or illicit spirits. South. 

MOOR. (1) To void blood. Yorkeh, 

(2) A heath, common, or waste land. In 
Suffolk, any uninclosed ground. 

(3) A bailiff of a fiurm. North. 
MOOR-COOT. A moor-hen. Somerset, 
MOOR-GOLLOP. A sudden squall across the 

moors. Devon. 
MOORISH. Wishing for more. South. 
MOOR-M ASTER. The same as Barmaster, q. v. 
MOOR-PALM. The flower of the dock. 



MOOR-FOOT. A young moorgame. Met^ 

phorically, an ignorant fellow. North. 
MOORS. Turnips. Devon. 
MOOR-STONE. A kind of granite found on 
the moors. Devon. It is fully described in 
Brome's Travels, ed. 1700, p. 242. 
MOOSLE. To muzzle. Somerset, 
MOOT. (1) To discuss a point of law in an Inn 
of Court. Hence, contention. 

Therollyng fordothe croppe and rote. 
And ryjt of tho that wulde the mote, 

MS. Harl. 1701. t, 65. 

(2) The stump of a tree. West, 

(3) A note on a horn. (A.-N.) 
MOOT-END. The backside. South. 
MOOT-HALL. The haU of assembly. (^.-5.) 

A town-hall is still so called in the North fk 

England. 
MOOTING-AXE. A grubbing-axe. West. 
MOOYSEN. To wonder. Yorksh. 
MOOZLES. A stupid sloven. Line. ■ 
MOP. (1) To drink greedily. Var. dioL 
(2) A meeting or fsir where servants are hired. 

West. 
(3; The young whiting. The young of any 

animal was so called, and the term was evea 

applied to agirL 

(4) A tuft of grass. West. 

(5) To muffle up. See Mob. 

(6) A grimace, or contemptuous grin. 

(7) A fool. See Sevyn Sages, 1414. Moppts. 
Depos. Rich. II. p. 24. A doll was so called. 

(8) All mops end brooms, half-seas over, in- 
toxicated. Inthemops,%vilky. 

(9) A napkin. Glouc. 

(10) To fidget about. North. 
MOPAN-HEEDY. Hidcand-seek. Devon. 
MOP-EYED. Short-sighted. See the Muses 

Looking Glass, 1643, p. 58. 

MOPO. A nickname given by Chettle, in his 
Kind-harts Dreame, 1592, to some ballad ven- 
der of the sixteenth century. Who he was, 
does not appear to be known. 

MOPPER. A muffler. Somerset. 

MOPPET. A term of endearment to a young 
girL See Mop (3). 

MOPPIL. A blunder ; a mistake. Yorish. 

MOPSEY. A slovenly untidy woman. Also 
the same as Moppet, q. v. 

MOPSICAL. Low-spirited. Stifolk. 

MOPT. Deceived; fooled. Devon. 

MOR. A mayor. Heame. 

MORAL. (1) Model ; likeness. Tor. dial 

(2) Meaning. Much ado about Nothing, iii. 4. 

MORCROP. The herb pimpemelL 

MORDYDY. Morrowtide; early part of the 
morning. (A,'S.) 

This was in the mordgd^ after that that tonne 
•hone bryjL Chron. Vthdnn. p. US. 

MORE. (1) A root. West. Morede, rooted up, 
Rob. Glouc p. 499. 

In our Western language tqttat it a brul«e, and a 
route we call a mort. 

Aubm^o WtUt, h^at Soc. MS, p. 12) 

(2) Greater. King Jo^n, ii. 1. 

(3) A hill. North. 
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(4)Dds3r. (Lot.) 

TTiat gao to hem clerly ecnlfye* 
WithottU morv, the chiidis dwcllyngt place. 

l^gmf, M8, Soe.jtnHq. 134. tU. 

(h) To incraue. See Lydgate, p. 243. 
MORE.HERBYW. The herb derU's-bit. 
MOREL. (1) The wood nightshade. 

Tak mm m t Mf and the rate of ererferne that wazea 
oo che«ke, and stamp It weie, and temper it with 
raylk. and anoynle the acabbes therwtth. 

MS, Une. Mtd. f. »6. 

(2) The morris, (fr.) 

That ean set his three along In a row. 
And that isflppeny mumll I trow. 

jipoUo ShrovhifF, IfSSff* P^ tf . 

(3) A name for a hone, properly a dark-coloured 
one. See Towneley Myst. p. 9. 

HaTe gode, now, my gode morel. 

On many a stour thou haat served me wel. 

MS. AihmoU S3, f. 49. 

(4) A fnngos. North. 
MOREN. The morning. {A.^S,) 
MOREOVER. Moreover than thai, besides, 

over and above that. Eaet. 
MORE^ACKS-TO-THE-MILL. A very rough 
game, mentioned in Dean MUles' MS. p. 180. 
M0RE.8MEREW0RT. The herb mercury. 
MORETNE. A murrain. 

Yn Rome lyi a grete mornfUt 

A pcstilens of men, a veiUaunoe to pyne. 

MS, Harl. 1701, f. 10. 

MORFOND. A disease in a horse occasioned 
by its taking cold. 

MORGAN. Tares in com. South. 

M0R6IVE. A marriage gift. (A,-S,) 

MORGLAT. A sword. Beves of Hampton 
had a celebrated sword so termed, and hence 
the name. It is alluded to in the Worke for 
Catlers, 4to. Lond. 1615. '* A trusty morglay 
in a maty sheath," Cleaveland Revived, 1660, 
p. 15. See also Greene's Works, iL 131. 

MOROLE. To maul ; to beat. Bedi. 

MORIBN. A blackamoor; a negro. 

MORIGEROUS. Dutiful; obedient This 
word is not of very usual occurrence. 

But they would honor his wife as the princesse of 
the world, and be morigtriMu to him as the oom- 
maader of their soules. HUtont nf Ptuient GrUel, p. 6. 
The resided will of a moHgvroiw patient makes 
that cure casle, which to a perverse patient would 
become desperate. 

Btathunie* ArcadUn Prineeue, 1835, i. S47. 

MORINE. Dead. 

MORION. A conical skull-cap, with a rim 
round it. 

To DIprant my small coat of mall, the piece of 
plate which my Lord the Prince gave me, called 
breest-plate, the pence which belonged to my lord 
ray father, whom God pardon, my housell, and my 
iron marian. Tnt. Fehut. p. 189. 

MORISCO. See Morria-dance. 

MORKIN. A beast, the produce of an abortive 

birth. According to some, one that dies by 

disease or accident. 
MORK^HRIEK. A mockery. Etui. 
MORLATION. A large quantity. Yorkth. 
M0RLIN6. The wool taken off the skin of a 

dead sheep. Blouni* 
If. 



MORMAL. A cancer, or gangrene. " LiurirU 
ys a lyther mormale,'' MS. Cantab. Ft L 6 
XV. Cent. Compare Tyrwhitt, iv. 157. 

MORME. The short point at the end of a spear 
to prevent injury. 

MORMERACYONE. Murmur. Arcfa.zzL66. 

MORMO. A spectre. 

One would thhik by this play the derils were 
mere mormes and bi^bears, lit only to fright children 
and fools. 
QMUr't Short View t^fthe BnglUh Stmgt, 1008, p. 199. 

MORN.DRINK. Morning draught. 
The bore come tto the see, 
Hys mome-drynke he had tan. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. «, f. 60. 

MORNIFLE. '<Mornyfle a maner of play, 

momifle," Palsgrave. 
MOROSOPH. A learned fooL (Gr.) 
MORPHEW. A leprous eruption on the face. 
"A morpheu or staynyng of the skynne," 
Elyot, in v. J^ho9,ed. 1559. 
MORPION. A kind of louse. (Fr.) 
MORRIS. See Fhe-penny^Morrii, 
MORRIS-DANCE. A very anaent dance, in 
which the performers wero accustomed to be 
dressed in grotesque costume, with bells, &c. 
The dance is still common in many parts of 
the country. In Oxfordshire, a few ribands 
generally constitute the sole addition to the 
ordinary costume. The following curious 
notice iffdaken from the original accounts of 
St. Giless Cripplegate, 1571, preserved in 
MS. Addit. 12222, f. 5,— "Item, paide in 
charges by the appointment of the parisshion- 
ers, for the settinge forth of a gyaunt morres 
daunsers with yj. calyvers, and i\j. boies on 
horsback, to go in the watche befoore the 
Lorde Maioro uppon Midsomer even, as may 
appero by particulers for the fumisbinge of 
the same, yj. U. ix. $. iz. d.** 

In Fleet strete then I heard a shoote t 

I putt of my hatt, and I made no staye. 

And when I came unto the rowte. 

Good Lord ! I heard a taber playe. 

For so, God save mee I a mo i - iVi d aunte. 

Oh ther was sport alone for mee. 

To see the hobby-horse how he did praunce 

Among the glngllng company. 

I proifer'd them money for their costs. 

But my conscience had remorse. 

For my father had no oates. 

And I must have bad the hobbie-horse. 

MS. Harl, 3910, xvll. Cent. 

MORRIS-PIKE. A large pike. It is translated 
hypieque in Palsgrave. 

The Frenchcmen with qnarelles, mwUpiket, 
slynges, and other eogynes, began to assaut the 
walles. Hatt, Henrp VJ. f. 7S. 

The fourth shilde blewe, betokefiyng the aasaulte, 
with such weponsasthe capitain of the caalle shal 
occuple, that Is Jforrlcs pike, sworde, target, the 
poynt and edge abated. Hall, Henry VllU f. 133. 
MORT. (1) A great quantity. Var. dioL 

He gave her a mart of good things at the same 

time, and bid her wear them in remembrance of her 

good friend, my lady, hla mother. Pamela. 

(2) Death. Northumb. It occurs in Relit;. 

Antiq. i. 27* The notes formerly blown on 

36 
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ihti horn at the death of the deer was called 

the mort. 
(5) A female. A cant term. " A doxie, mortc," 

Cotgrave in v. Belitttreste, 
(4) Hog's -lard. Devon, 
MORTACIOUS. Mortal ; very. North, 
MORTAGON. Ilerba martina. Arch. xxx. 410. 
MORTAISE. To give land in mortmain. 
MORTAL. Ver>'; great. Far. dial. 
MORTALNESS. Mortality. PaUgrave. 
MORTAR. A kind of wax-candle. " Morter 

of wax," Ord. and Reg. p. 341 ; Boke of 

Curtasye, p. 33. 

MORTASSE. Amortise. 

For they reyaede the croMe with thl hody. 
And fychcde It in a tre mortage vyolenttly. 
In wilke the croue iwilke a Jage tuke 
That thl body tburghe weghte al to-achoke. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 190. 
Into a muriawa withouten more 
The croi wiii bore up, and he 
Thai lete doun danhe, alas * therfore 
Ho can not wepe come leme at me. 

MS, Bodt, 4£), f. 196. 
Then up thai lyft that hevi tre, 
And gurdid into a morfw of aton. MS. DmiceJUS^ f. 15. 

MORTE AULX. A game resembling bowls. 
MORTIFIE. To render quicksilver in a fit 

state for medicine. (/V*.) 
MORTIFY. To teaze. Watt. 
MORTLIN. The same as MorkiUj q. v. The 

skin is called a mort, 
MORTREWES. A dish in ancient cookery, 

very frequently mentioned in early works. 

See Rcliq. Antiq. i. 81, 85, 86 ; Pr. Parv. pp. 

13, 70 ; Ord. and Reg. pp. 438, 454. 
MORUB. The periscaria. 
MORWE. Morning ; morrow. {A.'S.) Morwe^ 

rung is also often met with. Morwhen occurs 

in MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 
MOSARE. An earthen pickle-jar. West, 
MOSCIIE. Much. 

Of oneat merth ache cowde rlth mi»»rhe. 
Too daunce and aynge and othre suchc. 

Gocrsr, MS. Cantab. Ft. 1. 6, f. 43. 

MOSE. (1) A disorder in the chine of horses 
was formerly so called. 

(2) A smoulder of wood. Weat, 

MOSELEY'S DOLE. An annual payment so 
called at Walsall, Staffordshire, which the 
corporation are accustomed to make of a 
penny apiece to all the inhabitants of the 
parish of Walsall, and of the adjoining parish 
of RushalL See Edwards's Old English Cus- 
toms. 1842, p. 55. 

If OSES. Grose says, " a man is said to stand 
Moses when he has another man's bastard 
child fathered upon him. and he is obliged by 
the parish to maintain it." This may per- 
haps be connected with a phrase given by 
Cotgrave, *' Holie Moyses, whose ordinarie 
counterfeit having on either side of the head 
an eminence, or luster, arising somewhat in 
the forme of a home, hath imboldened a pro- 
phane author to stile cuckolds parentt de 
Moyte,** He here apparently aljudes to the 
character of Moses in the old miracle-plays. 



MOSEY. Mealy. Gltme, Rough ;hdi7. S%f> 
folk, ** Incipient barba, a yonnge moocM 
bearde," Elyot,ed. 1559. 

MOSKER. To rot ; to decay. North. 

MOSKYLLADE. A dish made of muades, 6^:^ 
See MS. Sloane 1201, f. 52. 

MOSS. A morass. North, I can make mosi 
nor sand of him, i. e. nothing of him. 

MOSS-BEGROWN. Long out of use. 

MOSS-CROP. Cotton grass. North, 

MOSSE. ** Napping, as Mosse tooke his mare,** 
Cotgrave, in v. Detprouveu, This proverb ii 
still current in Cheshire, according to Mr.Wil- 
braham. Mosse took his mare napping be- 
cause he could not catch her when awake. 

MOSSELL. A morcel. 

He let aerve them full tyte. 
Or he wolde any moatell byte. 

MS, Cantab, Ft, 11. 38, f. im 

MOSS.WOOD. Trunks and stumpa of trees 

frequently found in morassea. 
MOST-AN-END. Continually ; perpetually ; 
mostly; generally. The phraae occurs in 
Fairfax, Bulk and Selvedge, 1674. Moet in 
deal is a similar phrase. 
He that with other mena trade* will be medling. 
Doth mogt-an-wid loae the fruit of hla pedllng. 

Ci>tgrav€, in «. Vaehg. 

MOSTE. Greatest. (^.-51) 

But the motte fynger of royn hande. 
Thorow my aonya fete y may put here. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 48. 

MOSTLY. Usually; generally. rar.diaL 
MOSTRE. Appearance. {A,-N.) 
MOST-WHAT. For the most part. 
MOSY. A dish in cookery, described in the 

Ord. and Reg. p. 460. 
MOT. (1) May ; must. Perceval, 287, 333, «tc 
Pray the porter, aa he ia fre, 
That he let the apeke with me, 
Soo falre hym mat be-falle. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. 48. 
They byed on hym and can hym wrye« 
In belle mote they long lye ! 

MS. Cantab. Ff. Ii. 38. f. IIU. 

(2) A mark for players at quoits. 

(3) A moat. Var, dud, 

(4) A motto. Ben Jonson, i. 103. It occurs also 
in Hawkins, ii. 205. 

MOTE. (1) A mite ; a small piece. South. 

(2) The large white moth. West. 

(3) To discuss. See Moot. 

What achalle we mnre of hym moto f 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 8U. 

(4) The stalk of a plant. Devon. 

(5) Assemblage ; meeting. Gawayne. 
MOTERE. To mutter. Pr. Parv. p. 30. 
MOTH. A mote, or atom. It occurs in Florio, 

ed. 1598, p. 130, coL 1. 
MOTHER. Phlegm. Bacon. 

(2) Hysterical passion. Middleton, i. 186. 

(3) A round piece of leather on the bladder inside 
a foot-ball. West, 

MOTHERING. A custom still prevalent in the 
West of England of going to visit parents on 
Mid-lent Sunday, and making them a present 
of money, trinkets, or some nice eatable. 
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Why. rat the, Dick I we DunArfn Pmk 
Lacks like ft ihugganl Mothtrin-^ak^, 

CoUim^ Mitc9Uanie», 178>,p. lU. 

MOTHERISH. Mammy-sick. Oxon. 
MOTHER.LAW. A mother-in-law. lVe$t. 
M0THER.OF.THE.MAIDS. The chief of the 
ladies of honour was so called. Grose has the 
term for a bawd. 
MOTHER'S-SON. A man. This qnaint phrase 
was formerly in common use. 

Thryet thorow at them he ran - 
Then for tothe, aa I yow iey» 
And woiindyt many a modur mmm. 
And xij. he slew that day. 

MS. Caniah. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 187. 
The jtj brake ala aone all Dariui was paite oTer, 
and alle that ware on the y»5 ware perischte ilk a 
modermmeg and drownede in the water. 

MS. Uneoln A. U 17. f. 19. 

VrOTHBR-WIT. NowitatalL An old writer 
gives the following as an example of mother- 
wit — *' like that which was in a certaine 
country gentleman, whom the Queene of 
Arabia meeting, and knowing him to be a man 
of no great wisedome, demaunded of him 
when his wife should be brought to bed : who 
answered, Eyen when your highnesse shall 
command." 

A grave duereet gentleman having a comely wife, 
whoee beauty and free behaviour did draw her 
honesty Into sutpltion, by whom bee had a sonne al- 
most at mant estate, of very diHolute and wanton 
carriage. I mute, said one, that a man of such 
stayd and moderate gravity should have a sonne of 
sach a contrary and ftoward dispmltlon. Sir, re- 
ply'd another, the reason is that his pate is stuffed 
with his Mother* wit, that there is no roome for any 
of his Cither's wlsedoroe t besides, the lightnesse of 
her beeles Is gotten into her sonnes braines. 

Taylor'* WU and Mirth, 1630, p. 180. 

MOTHWOCK. Moderately flexible. 
MOTION. A puppet. Also, a puppet-show. 

It is of very common occurrence, especially in 

old plavs. 
MOTIVE. Motion. Lydgate. 
MOTLADO. A kind of mottled cloth. 
MOTLEY. The dress of the domestic fool. 

Hence men of motley, fools. 
MOTON. (1) In armour, a plate put on the 

right shoulder. Arch. xvii. 292. 
(2) A small French gold coin, which bore the 

stamp of a lamb or sheep. 
MOTONE. A sheep. (Fr.) 

The hynde in pees with the lyone. 
The wolfe In pees with the motone, 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq, 134, f.37. 

MOTONER. A wencher. Lydgate, p. 168. 
MOTTET. (1) The mark aimed at in the game 

of pitch-and-tosa. North, Also the same as 

Jfo/,q. ▼. 
(2) TsUl ; speech ; opinion. Lane. This seems 

to be derived from the French. 
Morrows. The rent of a piece of meadow 

ground, in two parcels or mottowSf is to be 

appropriated to the poor of Bradley, in the 

county of Stafford. See Carlisle's Account of 

Charities, p. 298. 
MOU. Mowing. Heame. 



MOUCE. Mischance. Yorhk. 

MOUCH. (1) To eat greedily. Ltne. 

(2) To stroke down gently. We$t. 

MOUCHATS. Amoustachio. 

MOUCHINO. Shy. Ime. 

MOUDY. A mole-catcher. .VoiMf^-ra/, amolf. 
Moudy-hiU, a mole-hilL 

MOUGHT. (1) Might ; must. 

(2) A moth. Palsgrave, 1530. It also occurs 
in Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 58. 

MOUK-CORN. The same as Matlin, q. t. 

MOUL. (1) Mould. StUl in use. 

(2) To pull or tumble about, ffesi. 

MOULDER. Mould ;cUy. 

Not that we are privy to the eteroall counsel of 
God, but for that by sense of our ayrie bodies we 
have a more refined faculty of foreseeing, than men 
possibly can have that are chained to such hcavie 
earthi y mouider. Na«A'« Pieret PtrmUtsse, p. 85. 

MOULDY-PUDDING. A slattern. Yorkth. 

MOULE. To grow mouldy. (^..51) " Moul- 
lyde brede," Reliq. Antiq. i. 85. 

MOULING. Digging. Devon. 

MOUN. May; must. (j^.-S.) 

MOUNCH-PRESENT. ** Mounch Present is he 
that is a great gentleman, for when his mays- 
ter sendeth him with a present, he wil take a 
tast thereof by the waye. This is a bold 
knave, that sometyme will eate the best and 
leave the worst for his mayster," Fratemitye 
of Vacabondes, 1575. The term occurs ii 
Palsgrave, meaning a glutton. 

MOUND. A fence or hedge. Eatt. 

MOUNDE. (1) A helmet. Weber. 

(2) Size. Gy of Warwike, p. 3. 

Fourti thousand men thai founde. 
To bataile men of grete mouruUm 

Arthour and MerUn, p. t38L 

MOUNGE. To whine ; to low. North. 
MOUNT, a) A horse-block. Var. dial 

(2) To equip. Northamptonth. 

(3) Futno, said of beasts. Var. dial 
MOUNTABAN. A kind of hat 

MOUNT AIN-OF-PIETY. A society for grant- 

ing loans at reasonable interest. 
MOUNTANCE. Amount ; quantity. {J.-N.) 
MOUNT-CENT. Same as Cent, q. ▼. 
MOUNTEE. In hawking, the act of rising up ta 

the prey. 
MOUNTFAULCON. The female pudendum. 
Apparently from the Italian. It occurs in 
Florio, and is still in use. 
MOUNTOUNS. Amount. 

And withholde therof no thyng 
The iNotrntoHiM of a ferthyng. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 3a 

MOUNTOUR. Throne. " And in the myddes 
of this palays is the mouniour for the grete 
Cane that is alle wrought of gold and of 
precyous stones and grete perles,'* Sir J. Maun- 
devile's Travels, ed. 1839, p. 217. In the 
Latin version we find the word oMcenaorium 

MOUNT-ROSE. A kind of wine. See tha 
Squvr of Lowe Degr^, 755. 

MOURDANT. The tongue of a buckle. {A.-N.) 

MOURE. A turkey. Somenet 
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MOURNIYAL. A term ax the game Hi gleek, 
meaning four of a sort. Hence applied to 
anjr set of four. 

It can be no trauon, 
To drink and to liog 
A moMmival of healtlutoour new-crown*d king. 

Brom^s &Nig»> 1061, p. 58. 

MOUSE. (1) A piece of beef. It is the part be- 
low the round. 

(2) Mouth. See Tusser, p. 114. 

(3) As drunk as a mouse was formerly a Tery 
common simile. 

Then eeke another houce, 
Thia is not worth a louie ; 
Aa dranken aa a nunue, 

Doetour Doubbl* AUt n. d. 

(4) A term of endearment. Alleyn» the actor, 
terms his wife " my good sweete mouse." See 
Collier's Memoirs, p. 25. 

MOUSE.FOOT. An oath. 

I know a roan that will nerer iwear but by eock 

and pye, or ntmut-Jbot, 1 hope you will not say 

these be oaths. Dent** Pathwap, p. 148. 

MOUSE-HOUND. AweaseL East. Not con- 

nected with Shakespeare's ntoute-hunt, 
MOUSELL. A muzzle. *' Mousell of a beest, 

groing, moe ; mousell for a beare or a dogge, 

numteoH,'* Palsgrave. 
MOUSEL-SCAB. A distemper in sheep. 
MOUSER. A cat Var.diaL 
MOUSE-SNAP. Amouse-trap. Somenei. 
MOUSFICHE. 

Gyff thame at drynk therof arely at the nfome, 

and late at erene, of the grettnes of a mot^fieh*. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17» f* 906. 

MOUSPECE. Same as MotueU, q. ▼. 
MOUSTER. (1) To moulder. West. Perhaps 

more usually pronounced mouter, 
(2) To stir ; to be moving. Somerset, 
MOUT. To moult. Var.diaL 

When fethurs of charjrtA begynnen to mowU, 
Than all the prayers tnme to syune. 

jr& Cantab. Ft. U. », f. U. 

MOUTCH. On the numtch, shuffling. WUis. 
MOUTH. <« Down i' the mouth" is an old Eng. 
lish proverbial saying, for a person who is de- 
jected and disheartened. 
MOUTH.HOD.' Food for cattle. North. 
MOUTH-MAUL. To talk very badly; to smg 

quite out of tune. West* 
MOUTH-SPEECH. Speech. Devon. 
MOVE-ALL. A juvenile game. 
MOVED. Angry. Pakgrane, 
MOW. (1) May. {A.-S,) 

Hym semys a felow for to be ; 
Moo bourdis jet hmmcf we se. 

MB. Caniab. Pf. t. 48, f . 62. 

(2) A mock ; a scomiul grin. 

Unto his mother they coinplain'd» 

whldi grieved her to heare, 
And for these pranks she threatned him 

he should hare whipping chearc^ 
If that he did not leave his tricks, 

his Jeering mocks and mowea : 
Quoth she, thou vile, untutor'd yooth, 

these pranks no breeding shewes. 

Thi9 Merry Puek, 

(S) Ftotuo. North. 
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(4^ A stack of corn, 6ce. Var. dioL 

(bS A sister-in-law. 

(6) The sea-mew, a well-known bird. 

MOW-BURNT-HAY. Hay which has fermented 
in the stack. Yorksh. 

MOWCHE. To spy, or eaves-drop. 

MOWEL. The fish mullet 

MOWER. A mocker ; a scomer. Palsgrave. 

MOWHAT. A barton or indosure for ricks of 
hay or com. Devon. 

MOWING.' AbiUty. Chaucer. 

MOWL. (1) Mould. Kent. 

(2) To knead. Yorksh. 

MOW-LAND. Meadow land. <' And allso to 
have as much mow land for rent, as myght 
pleasure me sufficiently," Dr. Dee'sDiary, p. 38. 

MOWROUN. Morrow. Degrevant, 937. 

MOWSEPEASE. The herb orobus. 

MOW.STEADS. Staddles. Devon. 

MOWSTRYDE. Mustered. Arch. xxL 50. 

MOWTHE. To speak, or exphiin. {J.-S.) 

MOY. Muggy; dose. North. 

MOYENAUNT. By means of. (Fr.) 

Suche, namely, as many dayes had bene lad to 
great inconveniences, and nflsehevs^doynge, moye- 
naunt the false, fsynyd fables, and disclandars. 

Jtrival <if King Bdward ir. p. 21. 

MOYNES. Moans ; lamentations. 

Nathelesse dayly came certayne personns on the 
sayde Erlls behalve to the kinge, and made greate 
moynet, and desired him to treat withe hym, for 
some gode and expedient appoyntmenc. 

Arrival of King Eiutard tV. p. 9L 

MOYRED. Stuck in the mire. 
MOZIL. A stirrup-cup. Devon, 
M03TE. Might. {A.-S.) 
MUBBLE-FUBBLES. To be in the mubble- 
fubbles, to be depressed in spirits without any 
serious cause. A cant term. 
MUCH. (1) A term or expression of contempt 
common in old plays, and generally meaning 
Uttle or nonstfarfrom it, by no means. It is 
similarly used as an adjective, in all cases 
inferring deniaL 
(2) To make much of; to coax; to stroke gently. 
West. II 

) A wonder ; a marvel Chesh,ff^ 

Great; numerous. {A.S,) ' Hence the 
adjective mticA/y. 

The Ladie Cantabrigla speedelie. 
And all her leam'd with greate solemnitle. 
Went gravelie dight to entertaine the dame. 
They miicAli«lov'd,and honor'd io her name. 

MS. BibL Rfig' 17 B. XV 

MUCH-HOW. Indeed I Devon. 
MUCHNESS. Similarity, f^ar. dial. 
MUCH-ONE. Much the same. South. 
MUCH-WHAT. For the most part. See 

Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, pp. 44, 94. 
MUCK. (1) To manure land. rar. dial. Also, 

to clear of dung. It is a term of reproach. 

(2) Moist ; damp ; wet. Lane. 

(3) To run a muck, i. e. to go out of one's mind. 
Devon. 

(4 ) To labour very hard. Kent. 

(5) Muck-ehetgff very cheap. Muek^heap, ;i 
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diitj untidy peiBoiL Muei'-gruMerf a miser. 
MmekkUl, a dunghilL 
MUCKER. To be dirty. Wut 
MUCKBTTT. Dirty; untidy. Si^olk, 
MUCK-FORK. A dung-fork; a fork with 
crooked prongs to distribute manure. Moeke^ 
forccut, Reliq. Antiq. L 86 ; mokrforke, Lyd- 
gate*s Minor Poems, p. 189 ; mokhai, Fln- 
chale Ch. It is also called a mud-croom, and 
used for other purposes. 
MUCK-HILL. A dunghifl. Far. dial " A 

muckelle,>%maHt<m/' Nominale MS. 
MUCKINDER. A handkerchief. Also called 
a muekinger or a muekiier. Tlie term is 
still in use, but generally applied to a dirtied 
handkerchief. 
MUCKLE. To disarrange, or disorder. Bait 
MUCKLE-DOWN. To stoop. Devon, 
MUCKLETON. An old male rat. 
MUCK-OF-SWEAT. Excessive perspiration. 
One of them, I thought, expressed her Mntlmcnto 
upon this oecailon in a rery eoane manner, when 
she obaerred that, by the living Jingo, abe wa« all of 
a muek-of-wweat. Viear <tf Wak^ftdd, 

MUCKRE. To heap. (^.-5.) 
MUCKSCUTCHEON. A dirty person. Line, 
MUCKSEN. Dirty. Muekaon tgfjo ike kuck- 

«o«, dirty up to the knuckles. *Muek-*pout, 

a foul-mouthed person. Muek-mekk, a filthy 

or Tery untidy woman. 
MUCKSHADE. Twilight. North, Grose has 

nmektkui, p. 109. 
MUCK-WEED. The goose-foot. Notf, 
MUCK-WET. Very wet or sloppy. **En/ondu, 

mncke-wet," Cotgrave. 
MUCK-WORM. A miser. Also, an upstart 
MUCKT. Dirty. Mueky^white, said of a 

sallow complexion. North, 
MUD. (1) Must ; might. North. 

(2) A smiJl nail or spike used by cobblers. North, 

(3) To bring up. fFUt$. 

(i) A stupid fellow. /. Wight. Muddy, con- 
fused, muddled. 

MUDDLE. To confuse ; to perplex. East. 

MUDDLY. Thick; foggy. North. 

MUDGE. Mud; dirt. Derbyah, 

MUDGELLY. Squashed ; trampled on as 
straw is by cattle. South. 

MUDGIN. A kind of chalky clay used for 
daubing. Norf. Soft stone turning into and 
mixing with mud is called mud'Stone. 

MUD-LAMB. A pet-lamb. South. 

MUD-PATTENS. Wide flat pieces of board 
which are strapped on the feet, and used to 
walk over the soft mud deposited in harbours 
by the sea. Hants. 

MUD. SHEEP. Sheep of the large old Tees- 
water breed. North, 

MUE. To change. IJ-N.) 

MUET. Dumb; mute. (J.-N.) 

MUFF. (1) To speak indistincUy. Muffle U 
more commonly used. 

(2) A stupid fellow. P'ar. dUd, 

MU FF-CO ATED-DUCKS. Muscovy ducks. 

MUFFETEE. A small mn£f worn over the 
Var.diaL 



MUFFLED-MAN. A man In ditgoiie. 

MUFFLER. A kind of wide band or wrapper, 
chiefly covering the chin and throat, hot 
sometimes nearly all the face, worn formerly 
by ladies. '*A kerchiefs or like thing that 
men and women used to weare about their 
necke and cheekes, it may be used for a muff- 
ler," Baret, 1580. 

MUFFS. Mittens. Yorkth. 

MUQ. (1) A fog or mist. North. 

(2) The mouth. Also, the £sce. Var. dud, 

(3) A pot; an earthem bowL North, A 
hawker oK pots is a mt^er. 

^4) A sheep without horns. Yorkth, 

(5) The rump of an animal. Devon, 

MUGED. Stirred; hovered. Oawayne. 

MUGEROM. The caul or fat in the inwazda 
of a hog. North. 

MUGGARD. Sullen; displeased. Exmoor. 

MUGGETS. Chitterlings. Hence applied to a 
crispy ruflied shirt. West. Mugilty-pie, 
Archasologia, xiiL 388. 

MUGGLE. (1) To be resUess. Devon. 

(2) To drizzle with rain. Yorksh, 

MUGGLETONIANS. "A new blasphemous 
sect, which began about the year 1657 when 
Lodowic Muggleton, a journeyman taylor, 
and one Reeves, declared themselves the two 
last witnesses of God that ever should be 
upon earth, and that they had absolute power 
to save and damn whom they pleased; to 
which end one called himself the blessing, 
the other the cursing prophet. Reeves dyed 
unpunish'd, but Muggleton was sentenced at 
the OldBaily, Jan. 1676, to stand on the 
pillory, was fined 500£, and to lye in prison 
tiU he paid it," Blount, p. 426. 

MUGGLETONY. A mongrel. South, 

MUGGY. (1) Close and damp, generally applied 
to the weather. Far. dial. 

(2) The white-throat. North, 

(3) Half-intoxicated. Essex. 
MUG-HOUSE. A pottery. West, 
MUG LARD. A miserly person. 

MUGLE. The mullet Gratarolus, Direction 

for Health, 1574. 
MUGWORT. Wormwood. North. 
MULBREDE. To break ; to crumble. 
MULCH. Straw half-rotten, saturated for 

manure. East. 
M ULCKT. A blemish or defect 
MULERE. A weasel. Somerset. 
MULET. A mule. Yorksh. 
MULFER (1) To stifle up. (2) To moulder. 
MULHARDE. A keeper of mules. It occurs 

in the Nominale MS. Mulettf. Archsologiat 

xxviii. 98. 
MULIERE. A wife; a woman. (A.-N.) 

MulierHebome,\t^iixxiaie\y, Holinshed, Chron 

Ireland, p. 113. 
MULITER. A muleteer. Shak. 
MULL. (1) 

And there they fonde theoofrc ful. 
Sperd wyth the devylys muL 

US. BarU 1901, f. 
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(2) A throw of a peg.top which fails to spin. 
Hence muiled, sleepy, inactive. 

(3) Dust ; dirt ; rubbish. North, 

That other coAre of itraw aod muUe, 
With •tonbmeynde he Aide alao. 

Gouw. MS. Soe. jtntiq. 134, f. 141. 

(4) To puU, or tumble about. JFest. Also, to 
break into small pieces. 

(5) Soft, breaking soU. Norf, 

(6) To boil or stew. 

(7) To rub, squeeze, or bruise. Wett. 
is) To rain softly. Nominale MS. 
(9) A blunder, mess, or failure. South, 
MULLETS. (1) Spurs. (^.-JV.) 

The brjdylle reynyi were of aylke, 
The mQltttff* gylte they were. 

MS. Ouaab, Ff. ii. 38, f . 9/. 

(2) Small pincers limr curling the hair. 
MULLEY. A cow. SuffoUk. 
MULL-HEAD. A stupid fellow. JFett. 
MULUGRUB-GURGIN. A grub which feeds 

exdusively on gurgin meaL 
MULLIGRUBS. To have the mulligrubs, Le. 

to be ill-tempered and grumbling. 
MULLIN. MethegUn. Somenet, 
MULLING. A term of endearment applied to 

a little boy. 
MULLOCK. (1) A mess ; a blunder ; a dilemma ; 

an ill-managed affair. 

(2) Dirt ; refuse ; rubbish. Still in uae in the 
North of England. 

(3) The stump of a tree. Wett, 

MULLS. The name by which milkmaids call 
their cows. Northan^totuh, 

MULL-WINE. A corruption of muOed wine. 

MULLY. To bellow. A farmer told a person 
who was afraid to pass through the field where 
his bull was, on account of the noise he made, 
** Don't fear, a woll mulfy, muUyt nmlly, but 
a 'ont run." Sufolk. 

MULNE. A mill. Still in use. 

MULP. To pout ; to be sulky. East. 

MULSB. Sweet wine. 

MULSY. Dirt ; rubbish. Bed». 

MULTIPLICATION. The art of making gold 
and silver. {^,-N.) 

MULTIPLYING-GLASS. A magniiying-glass. 
See the Bride, 1640, sig. F. iL 

MULTON. A sheep. (Fr.) 

MULVELL. The haddock' Translated by 
muhelhu in Nominale MS. 

MUM. (1) A beeUe. South. 

(2) Silent, secret anger. Eisex. 

MUMBLE. To stick together. Suffolk. Sticky 
soil is said to be mumbly. 

MUMBLE-A-SPARROW. A cruel sport prac- 
tised at wakes and fairs, in the following 
manner: A cock sparrow whose wings are 
clipped, is put into the crown of a hat ; a 
man having his arms tied behind him, attempts 
to bite off the sparrow's head, but is genendly 
obliged to desist, by the many pecks and 
pinches he receives from the enraged bird. 

MUMBLE.MATINS. A Popish priest. 

MUM-BUDGET. A cant word implying silence. 
'* Atoit k bee geU, to play mumbudget, to be 



tongne-tyed, to say never a word/' Cotgrav*. 
" To play at mumbudget, demurer court n« 
Monner mot" HowelL 

In the city of Olocctter M. Bird of the duppdl 
met with Tarlbon, who, Joyftill to regrcet other, 
went to visit his friends ; amongst the reat, M. Bird, 
of the ^ueenes chappell, visited M« Woodcock of 
the colledge, when meeting, many fHendly speeches 
past, amongst which, M. Woodcock challenged M. 
Bird of him, who mused that hee was of his affinity 
•ind hee never knew it. Yes, saycs M. Woodcock, 
every woodcock Is a bird, therefore it must needs be 
so. Lord, sir, saycs Tarlton, you are wide, for 
though every woodcock be a bird, yet every bird is 
not a woodcock. So Master Woodcock like a wood- 
cock bit his lip, and mumbudgH wai silent. 

Xtariron'* J««te,4to. Lood. 1611. 

MUMCHANCE. An old game, mentioned in 
Cotgrave, in v. Chimee\ Apollo Shroving^ 
1627, p. 49 ; Taylor's Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv 
According to some writers, silence was an 
indispensable requisite to this game, and in 
Devon a silent stupid penon is railed a mum- 
chance, Milles' MS. Gloss. 

MUMMER. A masker. The term mummert 
is now applied to the youths fantastically 
dressed who dance about at Christmas, and 
sometimes act a dramatic piece. 

J mm mm ngt quoth you ; why. there oan bt no- 
thing worse Uien for a man to goe a-mumming9 
when he hath no mony In his purse. 

Marriag9 qfWiu and Witdomt, 167a 

MUMMT. (1) To beat any one to a mummy, 
i. e. very severely. 

(2) Topsell. p. 83, mentions a herb so called. 
Egyptian mummy, or rather a substitute for 
it, was formerly used in medicine. *'To 
Doiake mummee of her grease," Fletcher's 
Poems, p. 256. Blount describes mummy, 
"A thing like pitch sold by apothecaries; 
it is hot in the second degree, and good against 
all bruisings, spitting of bloud, and divers 
other diseases. There are two kinds of it, 
the one is digged out of the graves in Arabia 
and Syria of those bodies that were embalmed, 
and is called Arabian Mummy, The second 
kind is onely an equal mixture of the Jews 
lime and Bitumen." 

MUMP. (1) To beat ; to bruise. North. 

(2) To beg ; to cheat ; to intrude. Wett. 

(3) To make grimaces. '^ Simper and mun^** 
Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. Cc x. 

(4) A protuberance; a lump. Somerset. Florio 
mentions " swellings in the necke called the 
mun^Sf*' p. 425. 

(5) To be sulky. S^ITolk. 

(6) Any great knotty piece of wood ; a root Gloue. 
MUMPER. Ab^gar. Var. dial 
MUMPING-DAY. The twenty-first of Decern- 

her, when the poor go about the country, 
begging com, &c. He^ordeh. See Dunldn'a 
History of Bicester, p. 270, ed. 1816. 

MUMPOKER. A word used to frighten naughty 
children. ** I will send the mmt^ker after 
you." /. qf Wight. 

MUMPSIMUS. An old error, in whidi men 
ohstinatdy perseverr' taken from a tale nf 
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m ignorant monk, who in hit breviary had 
always Mid mun^mmut instead of tumpnnmi, 
and being told of hia mistake, said, ** I will 
not change my old mumjmtmu for your new 
m tmptim tu" Bentley has made good use of 
this tale in his Epistles on Phalaris. 

Some be to ttift In their old mump»imu», other 
be to busy and curious In their oewe sumpnimut. 

Hall, Hmty nil f. 261. 

MU>I.RUPFIN. The long.tailed tit. Hore. 

MUN. (l)Must. Var.diaL 

(2) The mouth. A common cry at Coventry on 
Good Friday ia^ 

One a penny, two a penny, hot crow buna. 

Butter tbem and sugar them and put them In your munt. 

(3) Mvn fith, rotten fish used in Cornwall for 
manure. 

(4) A low familiar mode of address, said to be a 
corruption of man, but applied to both sexes. 

MUNCH. Something to eat. 

MUNCHATOES. Moustachios. 

Now in my two munchatoe* for a need, 
Wanting a rope, I could well hang myselfe. 

Hmp(o CftoMtf a Good W^, 1634. 

MUNCH-PRESENT. One who takes bribes. 

** Maonche present, briffauU" Palsgrave. 
MUNCORN. Mixed com. North, In Here- 

fordshire a muncom team moans a team of 

horses and oxen mixed. 
MUNDAINE. Worldly possessions. 
MUNDEPIE. To dear; to make clean. See 

TopsdPs Beasts, p. 343 ; Serpents, p. 76. 
MUNDICK. " A yellow ore mixd with tinn in 

the stannaries of Cornwall, which is wrought 

into true copper, and thereby affords a great 

advantage/' Kennett. 
MUNDLE. A slice or stick used in making 

puddings, &c. North, 
MUNG. (1) Food for chickens, because usually 

of a mixed nature. 
(2) A crowd of people. Cheth, 
MUNGE. To munch. Var. dial. 
MUNGER. (1) To mutter; to grumble. North, 
(2) A horse-collar made of straw. 
MUNGY. Sultry; hot. West, 
MUNITE. To strengthen ; to fortify. 

Ihrir realroes and countries are furtifled and 

wHunited wyth a douMe power, that is to My, with 

their owne strength and the aydc uf their frendes. 

Halt, Richard III. f. 18. 
MUN N ION. A mullion. Mojron, Still in use, 

Barnes' Dorset Glossary, p. 329. 
MUNSWORN. Forsworn. Yorhsh. 
ML'NT. To hint. North, 
MUNTE. (1) To give; to measure out mede. 
(2) Went. Piers Ploughman, p. 461. 
MUNTE LATE. A dish in ancient cookery de- 
scribed in Ord. and Reg. p. 429. 
MUNTINS. The intermediate upright bars of 

framing. A joiner's term. 
MUR. (1) A mouse. Devon, 
(2) A severe cold with hoarseness. 

Drafe eares, blind eyes, the palsie,goute and mur. 
And cold would kill thee, but for fire nnd fur. 

RowlawTM Mart Knavt* Yet, 1612. 

MURAY. AwalL (^.-iV;) 
MURCii. A diminutive man. 



MURCHY. Mischief. Dewm, The okUnutr. 

chy, a term for the devil. 
MURDERER. A very destructive piece ef 

ordnance. Ii is called a murdering piece by 

Shakespeare. 
MURDERING-PIE. The butcher-bird. 
MURDLI. Joyful ; pleasant. (^,-S.) 
MURE. (1) A wall. (Lat.) Also a verb, as in 

Harrison's England, p. 216. 

(2) Husks or chaff of fruit after it has been 
pressed. North. 

(3) Soft ; meek ; demure. Eatt, 
(3) To squeeze. Comw. 
MURELY. Nigh ; almost. Comw, 
MURENGER. A superintendent of the walls 

of a town or city. Cheeh, 
MURFLES. Freckles; pimples. Dewm. 
MURGE. Tojoy;toghidden. (^.-M) Murgott, 

merriest, Rob. Glouc. p. 349. 
MURGIN. A bog ; a quagmire. Chesh, 
MURKINS. In the dark. North, 
MURL. To crumble. North. 
MURNE. Sorrowful. (^.-&) 
Ther lete we hem sojume. 
And speke we of chauncrs hard and mvme, 

.4>thttur and Merlin, p. 908. 

MURRAIN-BERRIES. The berries of the black 
briony are so called in the Isle of Wight. 

MURRE. An old dish in cookery, described in 
Warner's Antiq. Culin. p. 83. 

MURREY. A dark red ooloiu-. 

MURRLE. To muse attentively. Cumd, 

MURTH. Plenty ; abundance. North, 

MURUNS. The herb chickweed. 

MUS. Muzzle ; mouth. Spelt muz in Tim 
Bobbin, Gl. ed. 1806. 

MUSARD. (1) A wretch, or vagabond. 

Ich wene thou art a fole niu»ard 
Whfrn thou of love me hast bisaught. 

Gy o/ Warwike, p. 10. 

(2) A foolish fellow. Devon. 
MUSCADINE. A rich sweet-smelling wine. 
Also called the mtucadel. 
And I will have also wyoe de Ryne, 
With new maid Clarye, that is good and fyne, 
Muecadeil, terantyne. and bastard, 
With Ypocratand Pyment comyng afterwarde. 

MS. Rawl.t^ /i. 

MUSCET. A muscle. Nominale MS. 
MUSCLE-PLUM. A dark purple plum. 
MUSCOVY-GLASS. Talc. 
MUSCULL. A pustule. 
MUSE. (1) To wonder. Shak, 

(2) A hole in a hedge through wliich game passes. 
Also called muaet. 

But the g(xxl and aproved hounds on the con- 
trary, when they have found the hare, make shew 
therof to the hunter, by running more speedily, and 
with gesture of head, eyes, ears, and taile, winding 
to the hares mute, ne^cr give over prosecution with 
a gallant noise, no not returning to their leaders, 
least they loose advantage. 

Topeeli't Vwr-rwited BeatU, letV?. P- US* 
Or with hare-pypesset in a ' }u**t hole, 
Wilt thou deccare the dvep-earth-delvlng coney ' 

The ^iffecfonate Sheptfard,' 

(3) To gaze. (A.-N,) 
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MUSH. (1) Dnit I dusty icAue. North. 

'2) Onardedlj sQent. SoBt. 

,8 ) Anything mashed. Lame, 

i4) To breiSc a child's spirit by unnecessary 
harshness. Warw. 

(5) The best kind of iron ore. 

MUSHBRON. A mnshxoom; toadstool It 
occurs in Palsgrave, 1530. Mmknm^, an- 
other form, is found in Markwe, and Shake- 
speare, Tempest, ed. 1623, p. 16, col. 2. 

IfUSHROOM-HITCHES. IneqnaUties in the 
floor of a coal mine, occasioned by the pro- 
jection of basaltic or other stony substances. 
North. 

MUSIKER. A musician. 

MUSK. The herb cranes-bill. 

MUSKEL. A caterpillar. Devon. 

MUSKET. The male sparrow-hawk. See 
Harrison, p. 227. It is the translation of 
(Hgmi in MS. Addit. 11579. 

MUSKIN. «• A proper visage," Palsgrave. 

MUSROLL. The nose-band of a horse's bridle. 
(^.) Still in use. 

MUSS. (1) A mouse. Jonson, L 49. 

(2) A scramble. There was a scrambling game 
amongst children so called. '* Striving as 
children phiy at musse," Florio, p. 38. 

(3^ The mouth. North. 

MUSSELL. A lump of bread, &c. 

MUST. (1) Ground apples. Wett. 

(2) New wine. A very common term in old 
authors. 

(3) Welimuitye, an elliptical phrase fo irishing 
good luck to any one. 

(4) To turn mouldy. Pabgnne. 
MUSTILER. Armour for the body. 
MUSTIR. To talk together privately. 
MUSTREDEVILLIARS. A kind of mixed 

grey woollen cloth, which continued in use 
up to Elizabeth's reign. It is sometimes spelt 
muttard-jnUean, 

MUT. Must ; might. NwtK This form oc- 
curs in Torrent, p. 61. 

MUTE. (1) A mule of the male kind out of a 
she-ass by a horse, though some will have it 
that a mule so bred is termed a mute without 
reference to sex. lAne. 

(8) The dung of hawks. 

On« iiMd an improper tssnnc to a fUkoncr* lay- 
Uut hli hauke dunged. The Iklkoner told him that 
he ahottld have laid mwfei. Anon after this fellow 
■tumbled, and fel into a eowthare, and the fidkooer 
asking him how hee came lo beray'd, he answered. 
In a cow mute. 

WUt, FitiM, and Fonciet, IMS, p. 178. 

|3) To mew ; to motilt. 

,4) A pack of hounds. Sometimes, the cry of 
hounds. Gent. Rec. 

MUTESSE. The same as ifn/e (2). 

MUTHE. An army. (^..N.) 

MUTIN. Mutinous. Shah. 

MUTTINO. Sulky ;glumping. Comw. Mut- 
tinge, muttering, Chester Plays, L 132. 

MUTTON. A prostitute. Mutton^monffer, a 
man addicted to muttons. Both terms are 
still in common use. ** A noteable 8mcl« 
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imodce, or mnttonmnngar, a eonning solicitor 

of a wench," Gotgrave. 
MUTTON-TOPS. The young tops or shoots of 

the goose-foot. 
MUTTY-CALF. A very young calt Also, a 

simpleton. Yorheh. 
MUTUATE. Borrowed. (Lot.) 

Whiche fbr to let thcmselfca and their hand the 

more goffeoiuly forward had mmhtau and borowed 

dyverse and aondry summci of money. 

HmU,Hmr9 F//.f.S7 

MUWEN. May. (^.-&) 

MUX. Muck ; dirt Hence maxtn^ a dunghilL 

Wett. Lye has mttfy, a Devonshire word. 
MUZWEB. A cobweb. North. 
MUZZLE. (1) The face. Var.diaL 

i2^ To drink excessively. Lute. 
3) To trifle; to skulk. Yorheh. It seems to oc- 
cur in a similar sense in Florio, ed. 161 1, p. 25. 
(4) To grub up with the snout, as swine do. 

MUZZY. Half drunk. JTar.dial 
MYCULLE. Much; great. 

Now alle wymmen that has your w]rtu« 
And lees my chllde on my knees ded, 
Wepe not for yours« but wepe for hitt 
And jeshallehaTe ful ngrmllc mede. 
He wolde agayne for your luf blede. 
Rather or that 5e damned were ; 
I pray yow alle to hym take hede i 
For now liggus ded my dere son dere. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48. f. 73. 
MYDDYNG-PYTTE. Dunghill.pit. See Midden. 
That contr4 es so fayre on to loke. 
And to bryght and brade, als says the buk«« 
That alle this world there we wonne yhitto. 
War noght bot aU a mt^ddifti^piftu 
ToT^arde of that oontrA so biade. 

HampoU, MS. Bmom, p. SSI. 

MY-EYE. A very common low exclamation 

of astonishment. 
MY-HEN-HATH-LAID. A kind of game men- 
tioned by Florio, p. 474. 
MY.LADY'S.HOLE. A game at cards. 
M YLATE. A dish in ancient cookery, described 

in Forme of Cury, p. 69. 
MYR. Pleasant (^.-5.) Jfyrr^, merry, Tor- 
rent of Portugal, p. 13. 
Quy shttld thou lere so Myr a thyng. 
That is likand and sweto. MS.Cantab. Ff.T. 48, f. 82. 
MYSBREYDE. BvU birth. (^..&) 
For thys skyle hyt may be seyde, 
Handlyng synae for oore i^ysbrspiie. 

MS. Bart. 1701, r. I. 
MYSE. To mince, or cut in small pieces. 
MYSELL. Myself: North. I have also heard 

myaen in the same sense. 
MYSELVENE. Myself. (^..5.) 
MYSFARYNGE. Hurt ; ixgured. 
He sawe a knyghte rydynge, 
Uys ryght arme was mif^/knrngf. 

MS. Cbntafr. Ff. il. 88, f. I5< 

MY-SOW-PIGGED. An old game mentioned 

in Taylor's Motto, 12mo. 1622, sig.'D. iv. 
MYSPAYRE. Evil? 

Syr, he seyde, the kyng Edgars 
Dry veth the to grete m^apa^n. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. tt. 38. f. 183. 

MYSSE. TofaiL {J.-X.) 
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II« dia) hftvi wtrryng for bIyiM, 
Asd of blmytif diall be miwm. 

MS. HttrU 1701, t 0. 

UYSTHROWE. To mittnitt {A.'S.) 

But our Lsdy wu eryr itedflMt in the fUth> 
And m^ttrowU not of hit retureedon. 

MS. Lamd, 419, f. tt. 

Td me, therfora. If it be 10, 
Maetow thio ybe ought miwf Arouw f 

Gmmt, MS. Bodl. 894. f. 11. 

And be no monre 10 mt^Hrowari, 
Bat tiow trewly. 

Crffl^s Kxetrpia JnHjua, p. 110. 



MTSTYMED. Skinner explains thij, male f«M- 
put in hoe mundo impendit. 

And M he hath the world fmr«4M«tf. 

Gowv, MS. BodL S94 

MTS5. Mice. 

After th!t, tber oome oute of the redet a grete 
multitude of m^, alt grete alt foxea, and ete up 
the dede bodyt. M& iMMln A. 1. ]7* f. 88. 

MYTHS. Mild. 

O Judat, tore aahamed thou be may 
So meke and to m^ht a maytter to tray. 

Jf& Horl. 1701, f. 85. 

MYJTVOL. Powerful Rob. Gloac 



NA. No. North, It is even a mark of 
North country dialect in some MSS. 
NAB. (1) A cant term for the head. See a list 
in Brit. Bibl. ii. 521. 

(2) The summit of an eminence. North. 

(3) To catch; to seize; to overtake a person 
unexpectedly. Var. dioL To nab the rust, 
L e. to recdTC punishment unexpectedly. 

(4) Kennett has, ** nab of a bolt, the sholder of 
iron sticking out about the middle of the bolt 
in a lock, the use of which is to receive the 
bottom of the bit of the key, when, in turning 
it alwut, it shoots the bolt backwards and 
forwards." 

NABALL. AfooL One of Rowlands' epigrams, 
in his More Knaves Yet, 1612, is addressed 
" to all London's noAallB." 

NABBITY. Dvrarfish. Eatt, 

NABCHET. A hat or cap. An old cant term, 
given by Harman, 1567. Nabeher, Earle, p. 
253. Grose has nab-cheat. 

NAB-NANNY. A louse. Saet. 

NA-BUT. Only. North. 

NACKENDOLE. Eight pounds of meal. Lane. 
It is supposed to be a kneading-dole, the 
quantity usually taken for kneading at one 
time. Often pronounced aghendole. It oc- 
curs in Prompt. Parv. under the form eyiendele. 

NACKER. (1) A young colt. Devon. 

(2) To snap uie fingers. WUte, 

NACKINO. A handkerchief. Comw. 

NADDB. For ne hadde, had not. (^.-5.) 

NADDLINO. Nodding. J)ewm. 

N J^YE. A spot ; a fault. (Lot,) 

NAF. The pudendum muliebre. North. 

NAFFING. Grumbling; haggling. North. 

NAG. To nick, chip, or slit. Line. 

NAGE. The backside. (J.-N.) 

NAGGING.PAIN. A slight but constant pain, 
as the toothache. West. 

NAGGLB. (1) To gnaw. North. 

(2) To toss the head in a stiff and affected man- 
ner. Matt* 

NAGGLED. Tlxed. Oxen. 

NAGGY. Touchy ; irritable. North. 

NAGRE. A miserly person. North. 

NAID. Denied. Skelton, iL 197. 

NAIF. A term applied by jewellers to a stone 
3f true natnral lustre. 



NAIL. (1) Eight pounds, generally applied to 

articles of food. South. 
(2) To prick a horse in shoeing. 
NAIL-BIT. A gimlet. Herrf. 
NAILBURN. A kind of temporary brook or 
intermittent land-spring, very irregular in its 
visitation and duration. There are several 
nailbums in Kent. One may be mentioned 
below Barham Downs, whichsometimes ceases 
to flow for two or three years, and then breaks 
out yery copiously, and runs into the lesser 
Stour at Bridge. Warkworth, Chronicle, p. 
24, gives a very curious account of these sin- 
gular streams, and mentions one **by8ide 
Canturbury called Naylbome," which seems 
to be that above alluded to. 
NAILED. Caught ; secured ; fixed. It occurs 
in the Pickwick Papers, p. 429, as a slang 
term, but may possibly be genuine from A.-S. 
nealaecean. 
NAILER. A person who sells nails. 
NAIL-PASSER. A gimlet. Weet. Kennett 

has naUtm in the same sense. 
NAIL-SPRING. A hang-nail. Dewm. 
NAITINE. To deny. Prompt. Parv. 
NAKAR. A naked person. Nominale MS. 
NAKE. To make naked. {A,'S.) 
NAKED-BED. A person undressed and in bed 
was formerly said to be in naked-bed, and, 
according to Brockett, the phrase is still in 
use applied to any one entirely naked. The 
term was probably derived from the ancient 
custom of keeping without night linen, which 
was most common in this country during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
The Danes and Saxons appear to have been 
far more civilized in this respect. In Isum- 
bras, 102, a mother and her children are 
described as escaping from a fire *' alle als 
nakede als thay were borne ;" but it would 
seem from a passage in Piers Ploughman, p. 
273, that the practice was not quite universal. 
See Mr. Wright's notes, p. 557; Ritson'a 
Anc. Pop. Poet. p. 49. Compare also Armin's 
Nest of Ninnies, p. 24, '* Jemy ever used to 
lye naked, as is the use of a number." Two 
very curious anecdotes in Hall, Henry VII. ff. 
20, 53, may also be consulted. ** In naked 
bcdde, ^au Uct couche tout mud; in nake« 
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bedde, eouchez mud a nudf or on let tnmva 
coueher ensemble nud a nud" Palsgimye. 
Ne be thi wlnpU nevere to Jelu ne to stroutende, 
Ne tM falre tjil lo long ne to trailende. 
That tu ne schalt ftt evln a1 kuttid bllevin. 
And tou Khalt to beddo goo lo nakid at tou were 
[borin]. Reliq. jintiq. IL 15. 

A noysom worm, or coverlid. 
Or tide-piece of thy naked bed. 

Fteteher'e Potnu, p. 105. 
At tweWe aclock at night. 

It flowde with tuch a hed« 
Yea, many a woful wight 
Did iwim in naked bed. 

Ballad bp Tarlttm, 1570. 

NAKED.6ULL. An unfledged bird. This 

tenn is still used in Cheshire. 
NAKED-LADIES. The plant saffiron. 
NAKER. (1) Mother of pearL (fV.) 
(2) A kind of drum. A kettle-drum, according 
to Warton, L 169. " Pipes, trompes, and 
nakers/* Minot, p. 63. Ducange describes 
it to have been a kind of brazen drum used 
in the cavalry, and Maundevile, p. 281, men- 
tions it as a high-sounding instrument. 
With trompit and with nakerere. 
And with the ichalmout Aille dcre. 

M& Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 134. 

N AKETTE. A sort of precious stone, mentioned 

in Emare, 94, 142. 
NAKID. Empty; unrigged. 

And hath ordeyned, at iche thou5te, 
A nakid tchip withoute itere. 

Cower, MS. Sue. Antiq. 1S4, f. 65. 

NAKINS. No kind of. {J.-S.) Nakyn, 

Ywaine and Gawin, 897. 
NAKKE. The neck. Perceval, 692. 
NAKNED. Made naked ; nakened. {A.-S.) 
NALE. Ale ; ale-house. Atte nafe, a corrup- 
tion of A.-S. set \>%xi ale, is common. See 
Piers Ploughman, p. 531 ; Skelton, ii. 117 ; 
Tyrwhitt's Glossary, p. 165 ; Thynne's Debate, 
p. 53 ; and example in v. Atte. 
While men loveden meri tong, gamen and feire tale, 
Nou hem it wel levere gon to the note, 
Ucchen out the gurdc-1 and rume the wombe, 
Comen erliehe thider and tittc ther ful ionge. 

Jf5. 2M/. 65S,r.l. 
\ALL. An awl. See Tusscr, p. 10. Naule, 

Topsell's Beasts, 1607» p. 183. 
NALTERJACK. A toad. Suffolk. 
NAM. For ne am, am not. (A.-S.) 
NAME. Took. (A.-S.) 

The kyng had a crounne on hyi hede. 

It wat no lyivcr ne gold rede. 

It wat all off preiyout ttone. 

Ab bryjt as any cone it schone I 

Alto tone an he to me come, 

Whether 1 wold ore not up he meii«ime. 

MS. Mhmole 61, xv. Cent. 
On a day the erle to hur came. 
And yn hyt armyi he hur name. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 28, f. 117. 
Goddet aungelet the soule naiUy 
And bare hyt ynto the bosum of Abraham. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 44. 
'>owne be an hylle the wcy the name, 
AAd to the Grekeytch xce tchccaine. 

MS. Vantab. Ff ii. 38, f. 84. 



NAMELESS. Anonymous. Reginald Scot, In 
his Discoverie of Witchcraft, 4to. Lond. 1584. 
quotes " T. R. a namelet author." It oocura 
in Two Gent, of Verona, iL 1. 
NAMELY. EspedaUy. 
NAMMET. A luncheon. South. 
NAMMORE. No more. (A.-S.) 

He tegh the child to queinte of lore. 
He wolde techen him nammore. 

The me^ Hagee, lOIS 

NAN. (1) Used for Anan, q. v. 

(2) A small earthem jar. Devon. 

(3) None. Still in common use. 

In al Rom that riche ttede, 
Suchc ne wat ther nan. 

Legend efSt. AUiunder, MS. 

NANCT. (1) A small lobster. Etui. 
(2) Miet Nancy f an effeminate man. 
NANG. To insult. Wett, 
NANGATIS. In no manner. {A.-S.) 
NANGNAIL. A hangnail Far. diaL 
NANKINS. No kind of. (A.-S.) 
NANNACKS. Valueless trifles. East. 
NANNLE-BERRIES. See AnSerry. 
NANNY. A goat. Hence, a kept woman or 

whore. Nanny-houeef a brothel. 
NANNY-HEN. As nice as a nanny hen, i. c. 
very affected or delicate. Cotgrave has the 
phrase, " as nice as a nunnes henne." 
Women, women, love of women 
Make bare purt with tome men. 
Some be nyte at a nanne hene, 

3ltaltheibenatso; 
Some be lewde, tome all be thrcude. 
Go tchrewet wher thei goo. 

MS. Lambeth XAi. f. 1.15 

NAN-PIE. A magpie. North. 
NANTERSCASE. In case that. North. 
NANTHING. Nothing. {A.-S.) 
NANTLE. To fondle ; to trifle. North, 
NAP. (1) Expert YorJksh. 

(2) A stroke ; a blow. Devon. ** I nawpe one 
in the necke," Palsgrave. 

(3) A small rising ; a hillock. Wett, 

(4) To cheat at dice. Grose. 

(5) To seize ; to grasp. North. 
NAP-AT-NOON. The purple goat's beard. 
NAPE. (1) A piece of wood used to support the 

fore-part of a loaded waggon. North. See 
Kennett, p. 77. 

(2) A hole, or fracture. Devon. 

(3) To behead ; to kill by a stroke in the neck. 
Nominale MS. 

NAPERY. Linen. Generally table linon. 
"Naprie store of lynen, tinge** Palsgrave. 
The term is still in use, and any kind of liglit 
ornamental ware is called napery-ware in ttic 
North of England. Napre, MS. Cantab. Ff. 
i. 6, f. 58. 

NAPET. A napkin ; a handkerchief. 

N APIER'S-BONES. An instrument consisting 
of small rods, much used in the seventeenth 
century to expedite arithmetical calculations 
so called from its inventor, Ix)rd Napier, who 
published an account of it under the title of 
Kaddotoyia, teu numerationie per viryulae. 
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iOrt duOf 8to. Edinb. 1617. See a notice of 
Napier's booM in Cleaveland ReviTed, 1660, 
p. 32, in a poem by HalL 

A moon dial, with Hupiitr'* bann. 

And wveral eoomUUatioa ttooM. 

Hudtbroi, II. ill. 1095. 

NAPKIN. A pockct-handkercbief. Ray says, 
<*flo called about Sheffield in YorlLshire.'' 
It is frequently found in old plays, and is not 
yet obsolete. 
NAPPE. To sleep. (J.'S.) 
NAPPER. The bead. Var.dmL 
NAPPBEN. An apron. North. We have 

lu^mm in Pr. Parv. p. 25. 
NAPPERS. The knees. Lme, 
NAPPING. Taken napping, L e. taken in the 
fact, especially in adultery. "To take nap. 
ping "With rem in re," Florio, p. 126. 
/ NAPPY. Strong, as ale, «ec. " Noppy as ale 

is, vifforeujc," Palsgrave, 
r NAB. Near; nearer. North. 
So longe we may goo leke 
For that which u not farre. 
Till ended be the week. 
And we nerer the narr*, M8. Coiton,rt»p. A. xxt. 

NABD. (1) Odoriferous. 

To my imell 
Nard tents of rue, and wormwood. 

Tht Mm«g Looking CUum, 1643, p. 87. 

(2) The herb pepperwort. 

NABE. (1) A nose. (Lat.) 

(2) Never. Devon. Also as Nor, q.v. 

NAKBS. The nostrils of a hawk. 

NARGWE. Narrow. Narffer, narrower, is 

still used in Somerset 

Make a pipe with abrod end on the stone and the 
nargwe end on the soretothe, so that the smok may 
come thoTW the pype to the tothe. 

MS. M«d. Ree. xv. Cent. 

NARLE. A hard swelling on the neck, arising 
from a cold. Gbme. Also, a knot in a tree ; 
a knot in thread, &c 
NABN. Never a one. West. 
NABREL. A nostril. "A haukes nareU, one 
of the little holes whereat she drawes in, and 
lets out, her breath," Cotgrave. 
NARROW-DALE-NOON. One o'clock. The 
top of NaiTOwdale Hills in Staffordshire is so 
hi^ that the inhabitants under it for one 
quarter of the year never see the sun, and 
when it appears again they see it not till one 
by the clock, which they call thereabout the 
narrouf-dale-noon^ using it proverbially when 
they would express a thing done late at noon. 
NARROW-SOULED. Very stmgy. North. 
NARROW-^TtlGGLE. An earwig. East. 
NARRT. Not either ; none. West. 
NAR.SIN. Never since. North. 
NARWE. Close ; narrow. {A.-S,) 
NAS. Was not (^.-&) 

Our princes speken woidcs fdle. 
And leyd that her king 
NMbotahretheling. 

Jrthourand MerUm, p. 7 

NASH. (1) Chmy. Wilts. 

(2) Yam ; stiff; hard. Derb. 

NA8K. A prison. An old cant term. 



NAST. (1) Dirt ; nastiness. West. 
(2) For ns hast, hast thou not ? 
NASTEN. To render nasty. Somerset. 
NASTIC. Short-breathed. Devon. 
NASTY. Ill-tempered. Var.duO. 
NASTY-OFF. In a bad plight ; awkwardly si- 
tuated. Somerset. 
NAT. A mat Paisgrave. " A natt, woriiMn, ' 

NommaleMS. [Storea.] 
NATAL. Presiding over nativity. 
NATCHES. The notches or battlements of a 

church-tower. Kent. 
NATE. (1) Naught ; bad. Kent. 
(2) To use ; to make use of, Northumb. 
NATELIE. Neatly ; in order. (^.-5.) 
NATHE. The nave. " Nathe stocke of a 

wbele," Palsgrave. Still in use. 
NATHELESSE. Nevertheless. (A.-S.) 
NATHEMORE. Not the more. Spenser. 
NATION. (1) A famUy. {J.-N.) 
(2) Very ; excessive. Var. dioL Said to be a 

corruption of damnation. 
NATIVE. Native place. Var. dial. 
NATIVITY-PIE. A Christmas-pie. 
NATLINGS. ChitterUngs. Devon. 
NATRELLE. The crown of the head. •• Fer- 

iext a natrelle," Nominale MS. 
NATTERED. Ill-tempered. North. 
NATTLE. (1) To strike ; to knock. North. 
(2) To be busy about trifles. East. 
NATTY. Neat ; spruce. Far. dioL 
NATTY-BOXES. The contribution paid periodic 
cally by the workmen in various branches of 
trade to the trade union to which they belong. 

Yorh. 
NATTY-LADS. Young pickpockets. 
NATURABLE. (1) Natural. (2) Kind. 
NATURAL. {I) Native disposition. 

(2) An idiot Still in use. 

(3) Legitimate. Constantly used in this sense 
by early vnritcrs. 

(4) Quite. Dorset. 
^5) Kind; charitable. Une. Sir Thomas More 

apparently uses the word in this sense in the 
Supplycacyon of Soulys, sig. I. iii. Shakespeare 
has nature for good feeling , natural affection. 
In Devonshire, simplicity is often denomi- 
nated good nature. 

(6) A term at vingt-un, a game at cards, mean- 
ing a tenth c^ and an ace, or the whole 
number of twenty-one realized at once with 
two cards 

NATURELIKE. Natural. Palsgrave. 

N ATY. Fat and lean, in good order for eating. 

Devon. 
NAUFRAGIATE. To shipwreck. It occurs m 

Lithgow's Pilgrimes Farewell, 1618. 
NAUGHT. Bad ; naughty. Be naught awhile, 

an oath or execration. To be naught with, 

to be adulterous. 7b call one to naught, to 

abuse excessivelv. 
NAUGHTY-PACK. An old phrase of abuse. 

Still in use, but generally applied to childiea 

in a softer manner. 
NAUN. Nothing. StiffolJt. 
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NAUNTLB. To devtte gently. NortK 
NAUP. The ume as Nq^ (2). 
NAUR. Nowhere. Heam/e, 
NAVE. (1) Have not (^..&) 

That I iMMdUldticwirth mtiorti 

If I iBl5te haTO lever mt wore. 

CkiTMr MtuM, MS, CoU. THn, Cantab, f. 64. 

(2) A wooden instmment on which the straw is 
laid in thatching. Ojfon, 

NAVEGOR. An auger, a carpenter's tool. 
This word occurs in an inventory dated A. D. 
1301, and in Nominale MS. 

NAVEL-HOLE. The hole in a millstone for 
receiving the grain. 

NAVET. Rape-seed. (IV.) It is more gene- 
rally spelt navew. 

If he eate iplden he Instantly dyeth thereof, ex- 
cept he eate aiao wilde Ivy orsea-crabe. Likewise 
ma w m e -^tntiU and oleander, kill the hart. 

HtpMltM FouT'FooUd BeoMtt, 1607* p. 190. 

NAVIES. Excavators. Var.diaL 
NAVY. A canal North. 
NAWDER. Neither. Still in use. 
NAWEN. Ovm. Lydgate, p. 110. Still in 

use. Craven GL iL 5. 
NAWL. The navel. Somenet, It is an archa- 
ism. See Pr. Parv. p. 296. 
NAWT. Nought. 

In wordely niuk ys here conscidenoe. 
For thr« sette at nawt clene consclennce. 

MS. Ca»U0ib. Ft. 1. 6, f. ISO. 

NAWTH. Poor ; destitute. 
NAWT-HEAD. A blockhead; a coward. North. 
NAXTY. Nasty; filthy. 
NAT. To deny. Alsr tenial, ar * i Sir Eglamour, 
1130. It Uno nay, it is nu# to be denied. 

The cardinall, then I «fng Bishop of Winchester, 

toke upon hym the state of cardtnall, whiche was 

Moyetf and denayed hym hy the kyng of moste noble 

memory. Uatt, Htnrg FI.t,6l. 

NATE. An egg. 

The two eyne of the hyefyne was brighttere thane 

silver. 
The tother was jalowere thenoe the jolke of a fuqrc. 
MorU Jrthurt, MS, Uneotn, f.88. 

NAYNSTE. The nonce. Nominale MS. 

NAY-SAY. A refusal. North. 

NAY-THEN. A phrase implying doubt, disap- 
pointment, or wonder. 

NAY-WORD. A watch-word. Also, a proverb, 
a bye-word. Shah. 

NAZART. A mean person; an ass. Derb, 
Sometimes nor^fe, in the same sense. " Some 
selfe-conceited nazold" Optick Glasse of Hu- 
mors, 1639, p. 160. Mr. Scatcherd has, '* naz- 
zald, an insignificant lad." 

NAZE. The same as Bevel (1). 

NAZY. Intoxicated. North. 

NAZZLES. Ill-tempered. Yorkth. 

HE. Not ; nor. (^.-5.) 

Bl Appolyn, that sitteth on hie I 

A fairer childe never I ne »ye. 

Neither of lengthe n« of brede, 

Ne BO feire lemyt hcde. B0"«« </ Hamlotm, Mst. 

NEAGER. A term of reproach. North. 

NEA-MAKINS. No matter. Yorkeh. 

NEAMEL. Nimble. Yorkth. 

NKANY. None. 



NEAP. A turnip. Conm. 
NEAPENS. Both hands fuU. NortA. 
NEAR. (1) Emp^. South. 

(2) Close ; penurioos. Var. dioL 

(3) The Iddney. Forby says it is the fat of the 
Iddney. ** Neare of a beest, roupum," Pals- 
grave. " Ren, a nere/' Nominale MS. 

(4) The left side of a horse is usually termed the 
nearside. 

(b) Nearer. See Nor. 
(6) Neither. Line. See Skinner. 
NEAR-HAND. Almost Also, probably. Nere- 
hande, near, Perceval, 496. 

Madam, it is tur-lumd passyd prfane. 
And me behoves al for to dyne, 

Bothe wyn and ale to drynke { 
Whenne 1 have dynyd theone wole I fare, 
God may oovere hem off here care. 
Or that I slepe a wynke. 

RomoHeetfJthelsUm, p.9t. 

NE ARINO-CLOTHES. The garments or linen 

worn next the skin. 
NEAR-NOW. Not long since. Notf. 
NEAR-SIGHTED. Short-ughted. Var.diaL 
NEART. Night Devon. 
NEAT. Homed oxen. Neat-home, a cow- 
house, is still in use. Neat-foot-oil, oil or 
grease extracted from cows' feet. 
NEATRESS. A female keeper of herds. 
NEB. (1) The nose. Also, abill or beak. Hence, 
to Idn. North. It sometimes means the 
face in early English, as in Reliq. Antiq. L 
124 ; Gy of Warwike, p. 303. 

Hir gray eyghcn, hlr tubMi schene. 

Gwy ^ Wunpidc, p. 6. 
Fram the cheke the nab he bar. 
The scheld ftam the schulder thar. 

jtHhomr and Merlin, p. S99. 
Josep cam into halle and sauj his brethren wepe ; 
He kiiseth Benjamin, anon his neb began wipe. 

MS. Bedl. 658, f. lO. 
Into hb hour he Is come. 
And stent Uforehire bed. 
And find thar twa n«6 to neft. 
Neb to nebf an mouth to mouth i 
Wele tone was that sorwe couth i 

Flwiee and Blaneh^/ltmr, 618 

(2) The pole of an ox-cart. South. 

(3) The handle of a scythe. North. 
NKBBOR. A neighbour. North. 
NEBLE. A woman's nipple. PaUgrave. 
NECANTUR. The book of acoounte of the 

slaughter-house. {Lat,) 
NECE. A niece ; a cousin. {A.-N.) 
NECESSAIRE. Necessary. {A.-N.) 
NECESSITY. Bad Ulictt spirit Deto^i. See 

Marshall's West of England, 1. 232. 
NECK. (1) To come in fA«tieci^, to follow imme- 
diately afterwards. Neck and crop, com- 
pletely. 
(2) The turning up, or plait, of a cap, was for- 

merly called its neck. 
NECKABOUT. Any linen or garment about e 

woman's neck. Sheffield. 
NECK-BAND. A gorget PaUgrave. 
NECK-BARROW. A shrine on which relics oi 

images were carried in proceaaions. 
NECK-BREAK. Complete rum. Sbet. 
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NEClC-COLliAR. A gorget Pak^rme. 
NECKED. When the ein of oorn are bent 

down and broken off by wind, &e., the com 

is nid to be necked. North. 
KECKING. A neck-handkerchief. But. AIm 

called a neek^tye, 
NECK4)P.THE.F00T. The inttep. 
NECK-PIT. The bend at the back of the neck. 

Neekepyt, Archeologia, zxx. 411. 
NECK-ROPE. A wooden bow to come round 

the neck of a ballock, and fastened above to a 

small transverse beam, by which bullocks are 

fastened with a cord. 
NECK-TOWEL. A small towel used for wiping 

delicate crockery, &c. Line, 
NECKUM. The 'three draaghta into which a 

jug of beer is divided are called nteium, 

wittJkuMf t¥foniufn» 
NECK-VERSE. The beginning of the 51st 

psalm, read formerly by criminals claiming the 

benefit of clergy. 

And it behoTct me to 1m leartt, or olie my imcIw-mtm 
cun: 

Wdl, now to pack my dead num hcoce it la hyo tyme 
I run. laf Part tf Frontot and Catmndra, Iv. 4. 
At thia aniaea fear not to appear ; 
The Judge wIU read thy n§ek'var$a for thee here. 
aob€fy*DMn€ Giimptat, 1000, p. 119. 

NECK-WEED. Hemp. Var.diaL 
NED-CAKE. A rich girdle cake. North, 
NEDDER. (1) An adder. North, It occurs in 
the Boke of Cortasye, p. 9. " Serpem, alle 
maner nedris," Nominale MS. 
(2) Lower ; inferior. North, 
NEDDY. A jackass. Far, dial 
NEDE. (1) To force ; to compel. {AS,) 
(2) We should probably read *< ende" in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

A rugged taile ao a fende. 
And an hered at the ntd«, 

Ar^umr and Mtrlin, p. 07* 

NEDEFUL. Distressed ; indigent. (A,'S.) 
NEDELLER. A maker of needles. 
NEDELY. Necessarily. (A.-S.) Nedetingm'u 

also used in the same sense. 

Sithe It ntdtipngit shall be to. 

M8. Harl. flSSS, f. 97. 
And thay went thurghe a dry cuntree, landye and 

vfthowttcne water, and nadl^gn thame byhoved 

weade armede, ther waa ao grete plentee of neddiri 

mad cradle wylde bettes. 

MS. Ltecoln A. I. 17, f. 97. 
KEDINGE. Need; trouble. 
NEDIRCOP. A spider. Nominale MS. 
NEE. Nigh. Wright's Seven Sages, p. 48. 
NEED-FIRE. Ignition produced by rubbing 

wood together. North. 
NEEDHAM'S-SHORE. An indigent situation. 

This proverb is given by Ray. See Tusser, 

ed. 1812, p. 284. 
NEEDLE. (1) To nestle ; to lodge. 

(2) A piece of wood put by the side of a post to 
strengthen it. Eatt. 

(3) To hit the needle, to strike the centre of the 
mark. A term in archery, often used meta- 
phorically. 

NEEDLE-HOUSE. A small case for needles. 
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** Jeutre, a nedylhowa," Nominale MS. xr. 
Cent. It occurs in Lydgate. 
NEEDLE-POINT. A shtfper. AMfar, a keen 

active man ; a niggard. 
NEEDLE-WEED. The plant shepherd's needle. 
NEEDLE-WORK. The curious frame-work of 
timber and plaster with whidimany dd houiet 
are constructed. 
NEEDMENTS. Necessaries. 

Her wit a oommonwealth eontaiaea 
Of nta d menU tot her hooahold atONb 

Ddom§t^§ abrmnga BIMtHm, 1017. 

NEEDS. (1) Necessities. (2) Of necessity. 

(3) Forsooth ; indeed. Somenet, 

NEELE. A needle. Also neekL It li an 

archaism, and is still in use. 
NEEN. The eyes. Yorkth, 
NEE P. Draught-tree of a waggon. 
NEESE. To sneeze. North. This form of the 
word occurs in Welde*s Janua Linguarum, 
1615, Index in v. etemuto. 
NEEST. Nighest;next. North, 
NEET. Night North, 
NEEVEYE. Descendanto. 
NEEZLE. To nestle. Var.diaL Bird's-nest- 
ing is often called birdt^-neexing, 
NEGH. Almost; nearly. (4.-8.) 
NEGHE. To near ; to approach. {A.-S.) 
For night n«gh*d and thai had nede, 
Bot of herbermight thainoght spede. 

U8, BarL 4195, f. IS. 
NEGHEN. Nine. Stt Dtfawteles. 
NEGHST. Nighest ; nearest. Hanmole. 
NEGLECTION. Neglect. Gioue. 
NEGLIGENT. Reckless. This stronger mean, 
ing than is usually assigned to the word is 
used by Shakespeare. 
NEGON. A nig;^ ; a miser. Wrongly tx- 
plained in Gl. Towneley Myst. p. 320. 
Covaytioe of wylle b oa a bayt i 
ATaryce la a negon haldyng stzayt. 

A. da Bntnne, MS. Hoira*, p. 8!l> 
And thui men nchall teehe odnr by the. 
Of mete and drynke no n«f yn to bee. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. 11. 98, f. KO. 
What feye je by theae ftreyte negvnt. 
That Be ai day Ooddet penonea. 

MB. Marl. 1791. f. 4a 
To 50W therof am I no nigon, 

Oocleee. MS, Sue. Antiq, 184, f. 969 

NEGROES-HEADS. Brown loaves delivered 

to the ships in ordinary. 
NEIF. Fist, or hand. North, 
Alle lyardet menne, I wame 5owe byfore. 
Bete the cownte with jour n^fflu, whene je may do 

no more. 
Thua endii lyarde. at the la«te worde, 
Yf a manoe thynke mekille, kepe lomewhate in horde. 

MS. UncUn A. 1. 17. f. 149. 

NEIGHBOUR. There is a game called " Neigh- 
bour, I torment thee/* played in Staffordshire, 
" with two hands and two feet and a bob, 
and a nod as I do." 

NEIGHBOURING. Gossiping. Yorkeh. 

NEIL. Never. 

Whoa kyngdome ever schalle lAste and ntil fyne. 

Ufdgat; MS,Soc Awh^ 194, f. t. 

NEIST. Near ; next to. Devon, 
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NEITHEK-OF-BOTH. . Neither. Eatt. 
NEIVEL. To g;iye a blow with the neive or 

fist. Cumb. 
NEKED. Little or nothing. Gawayne, 
NEKIST. Nearest; next. (^.-5.) 
NELE. Evil; cowardly. 
NELL-KNEED. Knock.kneed. North. 
NELSON'S-BALLS. A globular confection, 

in great esteem with boys. 
NEMBROT. Nimrod. 

And over thftt thorow lynne it come. 
That NemArol niehe empriae noxn. 

Gotffer, MS. Soe, jtntiq, 134, f. 37. 

NEME. Uncle. «' Neme, neam, gossip, (Warw.)," 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

Ther undur Mte a creature, 

Ai brljt aa any lon-beine. 

And angels did hym grec honoure, 

Lo ! childe, he leid, this ii thy nenu, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 69. 
In evyll tyme thou dedyst hym wronge : 
He yt my nemei y ichall the honge. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 151. 

NEMEL. Capable. Lydgate. 

NEMELINE. To name ; to calL 

NEMLY. Quickly; sharply. 

NEMPNE. To name ; to call. {A.-S.) Nempi, 

Holinshed, Hist. England, i. 81. 
NENE. Neither. {A..S.) It occurs in MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
NENEEVEN. Temperance. See Batman nppon 

Bartholome, 1582. 
NENET. WiUnot. {J.-S.) 
NENTE. The ninth. 

Of this nenla make we ende. 
And begyne of the tende. 

A. dt Brutmet MS. Bowet, p. 11. 

NEOPHYTE. A novice. (Gr.) 

NEP. (1) A turnip. North. 

(2) The herb cat-mint. PaUgrove. Spelt 
nept in MS. Lincoln, f. 292. 

NEPHEW. Grandson; descendant. 

NEPKIN. A nectarine. Somerset. 

NEPPERED. Cross; peevi&h. Yorksh. 

NER. Never. {J. S.) 

As I stod on a day. me self under a tre, 
I met in a morvenin(;e a may, in a mcdwei 
A semilier to min si the saw I ner non. 
Of a blak bomet al wos hir wede. 
Purflled with pellour doun to the teon. 

MS. ArnndeU Cotl. Arm. 87, f. 190- 

NERANE. A spider. Nominale MS. 
NERE. (1) Nigher ; nearer. (A.-S.) 

(2) For netoere, were not. (^.-5.) 

(3) The car. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 
NERFE. Nerve; sinew. {A.-N.) 
NERLED. Badly treated. North. 
NERVALLE. The following receipt is from an 

early MS. in my possession — 

For to make a noyntement callyd nn-valte t it is 
gode for senowys. Take wylde sage, amerose, 
camemylle, betayne, sage, mynte, heyhove, hore- 
hownde, red-nettylle, loreMevys, walworte, of eche 
halfea quartone ; and than wesche them, and itampe 
them with a /<. of May buttur, and than put to a 
quarton of oyle olyf, and medylle them well to- 
get her, and than put It in a erthyn pott, and cover 
k welie, a&d than sett it in a moyst« place is. dayys. 



and than take and try hit write, and ttare it vnrfii 
for bomyng to the botome; and than take and 
■treyne it into a vesselle, and when it ys streynyd. 
set the lekur on the fyur ayene ; and than put thrrto 
halfe a quarton wex, and a quarton of wedursae 
talow that b fayer moltyn, and a quarton franken- 
sens, and than store it welle together tylle it be welle 
medelyd s and than take it downe, and streyne it, 
and let it kele ; and than take and kut it thyn. and 
let owt the watur therof, and dense It clene on the 
other ayde, and than set it over the fyur ayenne tyl 
it be moltyn, and than with a feyr sliome it clene, 
and than put it in boxus, and this ys kyndle made 
nervatte. 

NESCOCK. An nnfledged bird. North, F!ga. 

ratively applied to youth. ** A nesslecock, or 

youth o' th* towne," Bride, 1640, sig. A.iv. 
NESEN. Nests. Suffolk. 
NESETHRULLUS. Nostrils. This form oc- 

curs in the Nominale MS. " Narut, a nest- 

thyrylle," MS. ibid. 
NESH. (1) Tender; soft; delicate; weak; 

poor-spirited. North. 

Take the rute of horsehelme, and sethe It lange 

in water, and thanne tak the netdiute therof, and 

stamp it with aide gres. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f . S9S 
(2) Hungry. Suffolk. 
NESHIN. To make tender. Che§h. 
NESP. To peck; to bite. Line. 
NESPITE. The herb calamint. 
NESS. A promontory of land. (J.^S.) 
NESSE. Soft. Here used for good fortune. 
In neiM, in hard, y pray the nowe. 
In al stedcB thou him avowe. 

Artfiomr and Merlin, p. 110. 

NESSES. Nesto. Wett. Another form, neffJI, 

is common everywhere. 
NESSLE. To trifle. Sustex. 
NESSLETRIPE. The youngest or most weakly 

of a brood or litter. Wett. Also called a 

nestle-drqftf and nettling. 
NEST. (1) The socket of the eye. 

(2) A quantity or collection of articles together. 
" A nest of shelves" is in common use. " A 
bowle for wine, if not an whole neast," Har- 
rison's England, p. 189. Mr. Dyce tells us 
that a nest of goblets is a large goblet contain- 
ing many smaller ones of gradually diminishing 
sizes, which fit into each other, and fill it up. 

NESTARME. An intestine. 

NEST-EGG. An egg left in the nest to induce 

the hen or other bird to lay more in the same. 

Var. dial. Metaphorically a fund laid up 

against adversity. 
NESTLE. To fidget about. North. 
NET. To wash clothes. Yorkth. 
NETHEBOUR. A neighbour. 
NETHELESSE. Nevertheless. (A..S.) 
NETHER. (1) An adder. (2) Lower. {J.-S.) 

(3) To starve with cold. North. 
NETHERSTOCKS. Stockings. It is th« 

translation of im bat de ehauttetin Hollyband't 
Dictionarie, 1 593. Kennett calls them, '" boots, 
buskins." MS. Lansd. 1033. 
NETT. Eat not. (^.-5.) 

His Ilf him thoughte al to long, 
Thre dales after be neci ne dmnf;. 

Jieeet o/ Hamuomn, fk 
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NETTING. Urine. North, 
NETTLED. Oat of temper; pruvoked. An 
ill-tempered person was said to have [watered] 
on a nettle. 
NETTLE-HOUSE. Ajakes. North. 
NETTLE-SPRINGE. The nettle-rash. Eati, 
NETT-UP. Exhausted with cold. Suttex. 
NEUF. A blaze. Devon, 
NEULTIES. Novelties; dainties. Oxon, 
NEUME. Modulation of the voice in singing. 

Nominale MS. 
NEVE. A nephew. Also, a spendthrift, 

corresponding to the Latin terms. 
NEVEDE. Had not. (^..5.) 
NEVELINGE. Snivelling. (^.-5.) 
NEVENE. To name ; to spe^. {A.-S.) 
Not fuU« Me that men coudc nev^tt. 

MS. Harl. 8959, f. 117. 
The kyng callyd knyghtyt fy ve. 
And bad them go belyve 
And fynde hym at hyt play ; 
No evyllewordc to hym ye nevrn, 
nut icy to hym with mylde ttevyn* 
He wylle not s«y yow nay ! 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. 78- 
That the crowne In the wyntera nyght 
Of Adrian ne of the ntcrret ceven, 
To hlr fayreneuc ne lie not for to ntiten. 

Ufdgattt, MSAMhmoU 90, f. 8. 
NEVER-A-DELE. Not a bit. 
NEVEIUTHE-LATTERE. Nevertheless. 

Neper^htf-Jattere whenne thei that vere in the 
caaielle baaegod law that the sege was withedraw for 
fere, and the Seottes hoet affbrde, alio thet came oute 
of the ca«telle and lef te them opeoe dtc. 

tVarkworth*t Cftrontrto, p. 2. 

NEVER-THE-NERE. Never the nearer; to 
no purpose; uselessly. 

NEVER-WHBRE. Nowhere. (.^.-5.) 

NEVIN. A kind of rich fur. 

NEVY. Nephew. Var. dial 

NEW-AND-NEW. Freshly; with renovated 
beauty or vigour ; again and again. It oc- 
curs in Chaucer. 

NEW.BEAR. A term applied to a cow that 
has very lately calved. Unc. Brockett 
terms it newcal-cow. 

NEWCASTLE-HOSPITALITY. Roasting a 
friend to death. North, 

NEW-COMES. Strangers newly arrived. See 
Holinshed, Conq. Ireland, p. 55. The time 
when any firuit comes in season is called a 
mew-eome. 

NEW-CUT. A game at cards. It is mentioned 
in an epigram in MS. Egerton 923 ; Taylor's 
Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv. Jennings, p. 57, 
mentions a game called new coat and Jerkin. 
Cast up the cardei, the trickea together put. 
And leaving Ru At lets fall upon Sew Cut, 

MaeMvtlU Doggt, 1617. 

NEWDICLE. A novelty. Eatt. 

NEWE. (1) Newly. ^iU newe, qfnewe, newly, 
lately, anew, afresh. 

(2) Fretted. Holme, 1688. 

(3) To renew. It occurs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. 
D.fiL {J,^S.) 

Now roe neweth al my wo. 

JfiMdi, MS, CalL Tritu Cantmb. f. 184. 



*" Then fccfsnoehuriorow* lomwiL 

MS.OMUb. PflU3l,r.1M 
NEWEFANGELNESSB. Inoonatancy. 
NEWEL. " A pillar of ttone or wood, whera 

the steps terminate in a winding Btaircase»'' 

Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
NEWELTIE. Novelty. Pakgrmo, 
NEWEYNGE. A new.year*8 gift 
NEWGATE. Nash, in his Pierce PenUene, 

says that Newgate is '< a common name for tl 

prisons, as homo is a common name for a 

man or a woman." 
NEWING. Yeast; barm. Eawx. 
NEW-LAND. Land newly broken up and 

ploughed. Kent. 
NEWSED. Reported; pubUshed. Bait. 
NEWST-ONE. Much the same. South. 
NEXING. Very near. Next iHn is a very 

common phrase in this sense, and next door 

is also used. 
NEXT-DAY. The day after to morrow. Sueeex. 
NEXTE. Nighest. Chaucer, Fairfax has 

nextly, nearest to, Bulk and Selvedge of the 

World, 1674, ded. 
NEXT- WAYS. Directly. Var. dial 
NEYDUR. Neither. Eglamour, 883. 
NEYE. (1) To neigh. 

Heneyed and made grete eolaa 
Wonduriy yn that place. 

US, Cantab, Ft. ii 38, f . 111. 

(2) Near ; nigh. 

That blrde bad on hlr boko evere as he yede, 
Wat non with hlr but hlr selve a-lon ; 
With a crl gan iche me sey, 
Sche wold a-wrenehln awey. 
But for 1 wasM n^ye. 

MS,Aninda, Coll, Arm. 9J,t, UO. 

NEYTENE. Sickness; disease. 

NI. (1) A brood of pheasants. " A ny of fey- 
sands, covey of partridges," MS. Forking- 
ton 10. Still in common use. 

(2) An exclamation of amazement. 

NIAISE. A simple witless gull. {Fr.) Forby 
has nityt Vocab. ii. 233. 

NIAS. A young hawk. ** Niard, a nias faul- 
con," Cotgrave. See Fyag. 

NIB. (1) The handle of a scythe. Derb. 

(2) To cut up into small fragments. Line. 

(3) The shaft of a waggon. South. 
NIBBLE. To fidget the fingers about. " His 

fingers began to nibble" Stanihurst, Descr. 
Ireland, p. 26. '* To nibble with the fingers, 
as unmannerly boies do with their points 
when they are spoken to," Baret, 1580. 
NICE. (1) Foolish; stupid; duU ; strange. It 
occurs in Shakespeare. 

The eld man teyd anon, 
Ye be nice, everlchon. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 7^ 
He toke the wyne, and laft the spice. 
Then wist thel wei that he was nyce. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. t. 48, f. ZR. 

(2) Clever ; fine ; good. North. 

(3) Fastidious ; fantastic. Still in use. 
NICED. A breast-cloth ; a light wrapi^f (« 

the busom, or neck. 
NICELY. Well in health. NwtK 
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NtCET. Agreeable. Yorkth, 
NICETEE. FoUy. (^.-iV.) 
NICH. To stir A fire sUghtly. North. 
NICHIL. (1) To castrate. Yorkih. 
(2) A person who pays nothing. West. 
NICHOLAS. The patron saint of boys. In 
boys' games, the cry of NichoUu entitles the 
speaker to a temporary suspension of the 
amusement. St. NichoUu*t elerki, a cant 
term for thieves. ** One of saint Nicholas 
clerks, or an arrant theefe," Cotgrave, in v. 
Compter. Grose has this phrase. 
NICK. (1) Used in the proverbial expression 
'* to knock a nick in the post," i. e., to make 
a record of any remarkable event. This is 
evidently an ancient method of recording. 
Similarly we have " cut your stick," in which 
the reference is clearly to the ancient tallies ; 
it is equivalent to " make your mark and pass 
on." Hence also, "in the nick of time," 
i. e., just as the notch was being cut. In the 
nici, exactly. North. 
(2) 7b niek with nay, to deny, a very common 
phrase in early English. 

On her kneM they knelcden adoun. 
And prayden hym offhyt benyiount 

He njfkkifd hem with nay ; 
Neyther of croe ueyther offryng, 
Hadde they non kyoa wetyng. 
And thanne a knyit gan say. 

B4tmane§ ^ MheUtvne. 

To deceive ; to cheat. Var. dioL 
To cut vertical sections in a mine firom the 
root North. 
5^ A wink. North. (Tent.) 
6) To win at dice. GroH. " To tye or nicke a 
cast at dice," Florio, p. 280. 

(7) To nick the niek, to hit exactly the critical 
moment or time. 

(8) A raised or indented bottom in a beer-can, 
formerly a great grievance with the con- 
sumer. A similar contrivance in a wine-bot- 
tle is called the kick. Grose has neck- 
ttamper, the boys who collect the pots be- 
longing to an ale-house sent out with beer to 
private houses. 

There was a tapster, that with his pots smal- 
nease, and with frothing of hb drlnke, had got a 
good summe of money together. This nitking of 
the pots he would never leave, yet divers times he 
had heen under the hand of authority, hut what 
money soever hec had {.to pay] for his abuses, hee 
would be sure (as they all doe) to get It out of the 
poors maiu pot againe. 

lAft ^ RoMfi QooiftXtom, IfliS. 
From the niclr and froth of a penny pot-house, 
from the fldle and cross, and a great Scotch-louse, 
From committees that chop up a man like a mouse. 

F/sfcAer'* Fovma, p. 133. 
Our pots were ftill quarted, 
We were not thus thwarted 
With froth'Canne and nicJir-fMf, 
And such nimble quick shot. 

KLynow Rummage, cd. 1624. 

(9) To catch in the act. Var. dial. 
NICKER. (I) To neigh. North. 

(2) A little ball of clay or earth baked haid and 
oiled over for boys to play at niekere. 






NICKER-PECKER. A woodpedker. Nmih. 
NICKET. A small abort fiiggot Wo&t. 
NICKIN. A soft simple feUow. 
NICKING. Convenient Someroet. 
NICKLE. To move hastily along im an awk* 

ward manner. Weet, 
NICKLED. Beaten down and entangled, aa 

g^rass by the wind. Eatt. 
NICK-NINNY. A simpleton. South. 
NICKOPIT. A bog; a quagmire. Kent. 
NICK-STICK, A tally, or stick notched for 

reckoning. North. 
NICKY. A faggot of wood. Weet. 
NICOTIUM. Tobacco. 
NIDDE. To compel. {j4..S.) 
NIDDERED. Cold and hungry. North. 
N IDDICK. The nape of the neck. We$t. 
NIDDICOCK. A foolish feUow. Polwhelehas 

nickif^eox as a Devonshire word. " They were 

never such fond niddieockee" Holinshed, 

Conq. Ireland, p. 94. 
NIDDY. A fool. Diton. 
NIDDY-NODDY. A child's game. 
NIDERLING. A mean inhospitable fellow. 

This word is not in frequent use, but may be 

heard occasionally, i^inc. 
NIDES. Needs ; necessarily. 

Thus athe sche fallyehe overcome 
My ydelnjrs tylle y sterve. 
So that y mote itydet serve. 

MS. Ginlad. Ff.1.6. f.4 

NIDGERIES. Trifles. Sknmer. 
NIDGET. (1) To assist a woman in her labour 
or travaiL Eatt. 

(2) Part of a plough. Kent. 

(3) A fool. '* Nigaud, a fop, nidget, ideot, a 
doult, lobcocke," Cotgrave. 

NIDING. Acoward; a wretch. (y#.-&) 

ME. Nigh; near. {A..S.) 

NIECE. A relative in general, not confined to 

our meaning. Shak, 
NIEGHEND. The ninth. Hangfole. , 
NIF. If. Somenet. 

NIFF. To quarrel ; to be offended. Wett. 
NIFFLE. (1) A spur for a horse. Ea»t. 

(2) To steal ; to pilfer. North. 

(3) To whine ; to sniffle. Si^folk. It occurs \r 
Reliq. Antiq. ii. 211. 

(4) To eat hastily. Beds. 

NIFF-NAFFS. Trifles; knick-knacks. Nify- 

naffy, a trifling fellow. North. 
NIFLE. A trifle. ** I weigh them not a n^e." 

Optick Glasse of Humors, 1639, p. 161. 

'* Nyfles in a bagge, de tout rifles,'' Pals- 

grave. " Trash, rags, nijiett trifles," Cotgrave. 
NIFLES. Glandules. Yorksh. 
NIG. To clip money. Cfrose. 
NIOARDIB. Stinginess. {yf.-N.) 
NIGG. A small piece. Ester. 
NIGGED-ASHLAR. Stone hewn with a pointed 

hammer. Oxf. Glou. Arch. 
NIGGER. Aflre-dog. North. 
NIGGLE. (1) Futuo. Dekker, 1616. 
(2) To deceive ; to draw out surreptitiously ; to 

steaL Still in use. 
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(3) To pUy with ; to trifle. Hence, to walk 

minciDgljr. North, 
(4> To eke out with extreme ctre. East 

(5) To oompltin of triflei from ill temper. 
Dorset, 

(6) To nibble ; to eat or do anything mincingly. 

NIGGLING. Contemptible ; mean. Wett. 
MGHE. To approach. See Neghe, 
The batayle lasted wondur longe. 
They leyde. Be Burlonde never to itTOOfef 

He hath fonde hys pere. 
Wyth twerdys icharpe the flight Cute, 
At ylke itroke the fyre owt taete, 
They n/fghtd wondur nere. 

MS. ouuab. Ff. li. ae, f. 81. 

NIGHEST-ABOUT. The nearest way. North. 

NIGH.HAND. Probably. Leie. 

NIGHT-BAT. A ghott. North, 

N1GHT4X)URTSHIP. This custom, which 
appears to be now falling into disuse, is thus 
described in a note to Anderson's Ballads :— 

A Cumbrian peasant pays his addmws to hb 
flveecheart during the sfleooe and solemnity of mid- 
night, when every bosom is at rest, except that of 
love and sorrow. Anticipating her kindness, he 
wm travd ten or twelve miles over hills, bogs, moors, 
and moeses, undlscouraged by the length of the 
load, the darkness of the night, or the Intempera- 
tnreoTthe weather; on reaching her habiutlon, he 
gives a gentle tap at the window of her chamber, 
at whSdi signal she immediately rises, dresses her- 
sdf, and proceeds with all possible silence to the 
door, which she gently opens, lest a creaking hinge 
or a barking dog should awaken the family. On 
Us entrance into the kitchen, the luxuries of a 
Cmnbrlan cottage— cream and sugared curds— are 
placed before him by the fair hand of his Duteinta / 
next, the coartshlp oommences, previously to which, 
the lire is darkened or extinguished, lest its light 
should guide to the window some Idle or licentious 
eye ; in this dark and uncomfortable situation (at 
least uncomfortable to all but lover*) . they remain 
till the advance of day, depoaitlng in each other's 
bomms the secrets of love, and making vows of 
unalterable affection. 

NIGHT-CROW. A well-known bird, otherwise 
called the night-jar. ** Nieticorax, a nyght- 
cnw" Nomhiale MS. Palsgrave translates 
it by erttatreUe, 

NI6RTERTALB. Night-time. (^..&) 

Hb men ooom bi nyj^rfate, 
With hem awey his body stale. 

Cttner Mtmdi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 49. 
By my%**rtoU he was slayne be kynge Darle. 

OrHete, MS. 8oe. Jntiq. 134, f. 279. 

NIGHTGALE. The nightingale. 
Wyth alkynegladchipe tbay gladdene themeselvene, 
Of the iqfgktgaie notes the noises was swette. 

Mnrte Arihunit MS, Lincoln, f. 6S. 

NIGHT-KERT-CHEF. A Uidy*s neck handker- 
chief. It is the translation of eoOerette in 
Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 

NIGHT-MAGISTKATE. A constable. 

NIGHT-KARE. The charm for the night-mare 

mentioned in the following curious passage is 

quoted in Beaumont and Fletcher, and other 

early writers : 

If this dlieaae chancing often to a man, be net 

11. 



euicd In time. It may perhaps grow to a worse mt^ 
chiefe, as to the falhigevll, madnesse,orapopelexy. 
But I could never learne that horses were subject to 
this disease, neither by relation, nor yet by reading, 
but only iu an old English writer, who sheveth 
neither cause nor slgncs how to know when ahonaa 
hath It, but onely teacheth how to cure It with a 
fond foolish charme, which because it may perhaps 
make you, gentle reader, to laugh, as wel as it did 
' me, for recreation sake I will heere rehearse it. 
Tske a flint stone that hath a hole of his owna 
klnde, and hang it over him, and write in a Mil, 
In nomine Patris, Ac. 
Sabit George our Ladies knight. 
He walked day, so did he night, 
Untill he her found, 
He her beate, and he her bound. 
Till truely her troath she him plight, 
That she would not come within the night. 
There as saint George our Ladles knight. 
Named was three times, saint George. 
And hang this scripture over him, and let him alone f 
with such proper charmes as this is. the false frien 
In times past were wont to charme the mony out of 
plalne folks purses. TofttlTM fisosis, 1607, p. SI* 

NIGHT-RAIL. A sort of yail or covering for 
the head, often worn by women at night. See 
Middleton's Works, L 164. Mr. Dyce ab- 
surdly explains it night-gown, which makes 
nonsense in the passage rdened to. Howell 
has, ** a niffht-ndl for a woman, toea de ntuger 
de noehez." 

NIGHT-RAVEN. The bittern. "M7icor«r,a 
nyte-rawyn," Nominate MS. 

NIGHT-SHADE. A prostitute. 

NIGHT-SNAP. A night-robber. 

NIGHT-SNEAKERS. ** Wanton or eifeminate 
lads, night-sneakers,'' Florio, p. 105. 

NIGHT-SPELL. A spell or charm agunst the 
night-mare. 

NIGHTWARD. The night-watch. 

NIGHTY. Dark. Oxon. 

NIGIT. A coward ; a dastard. 

This dcane nigit was a foole, 
Shapt in meane of all. 

Armin** Nttt V Nimiie$» 1006. 

NIGMENOG. A Tery silly feUow. 

NIGROST. Negroes. HatL 

NIGRUM. Dark; black. {Lat.) 

NIKIR. A sea monster. (J..S.) 

NIKLE. An icicle. Pr. Parv. p. 259. 

NILE. The upper portion of a thresher s flaiL 
Salop. 

NILL. (1) A nail. Someraet, 

Thomw my lyfte honde a npl was dryve ! 
Thenke thou theron, yf thou wolte lyve. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. M, f. «. 

(2) Will not. (J..S.) wm he niU he, mhttha 
he will or not. Hence, to be unwilling. * 

VjfUing to dwell where syn is wrought. 

A4hmol«r» Theat. Chem.Srit. 1838, p. 117. 

(3) A needle. Still in use. 

NIM. (l)Totake. Also, to steaL Hence the 
character Corporal Nym. 

A^m, he seyde, this theof 

Faste in alle wyie. 
And wyn of him the tresour. 
And make him do sacrif yse. 

Jri.7Wn.Cbn. Oasis. 19 

37 
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Then boldly blow ihe i.rlte thereat. 
Your play for to nime or ye come in. 

THti Booke of Hunting, lfi86. 

(2) To walk with short quick steps. North, 

(3) To take heed ; to take care. 

NIMBER. Active. . w ^ •». 

The boy belnge but a xj. yera old ju«te at the death 

of hU father, y«t having reasonable wit and di«cre. 

tion, and being number iprited and apte to anythingc. 

MS* jithmoL 206. 

NIMGIMMER. A surgeon. 

NIMIETY. Satiety. (Lat.) 

NIMIL. Large; capacious. 

NIMMEL. Nimble. North. "Lyght and 
nymel," Morte d' Arthur, i. 285. 

NIN. (1) None. North, 

(2) A child's terra for liquor. " The word that 
chUdren call their drinke by, as our chUdren 
say ninne or bibbe," Florio, p. 64. 

NINCUMPOOP. A person nine times worse 
than a fool. See Grose. 

NIND. Needs must. Line, 

NINE-EYED. A term of reproach. 

NINE-EYES. A kind of small eel. 

NINE-HOLES. A game differently described by 
various writers. According to Forby, mne 
romid holes are made in the ground, and a baU 
aimed at them from a certain distance ; or the 
holes are made in a board with a number over 
each, through one of which the ball is to pass. 
Nares thinks it is the same game with nme- 
merCt morritt called in some places ninepenny- 

marL ^ _ . 

NINE-MURDER. A kind of hawk. See Flono, 
p. 205. Cotgrave apparently mentions two 
birds so called in v. Eacriere, Soucie. 

NINE-MUSES. An old dance, mentioned inMS. 
Rawl. Poet. 108. 

NINE-PINS. A game somewhat similar to 
skittles. It is mentioned by Florio, ed. 16II, 
p. 15, and is still in use. 

NINETED. Wicked ; perverse. South, 

NINETING. A severe beating. We»t. 

NINGLE. A contracted form of mine ingle, 
common in old plays. 

NINNY-NONNY. Uncertain. Une, 

NINNYVERS. The white water-lily. 

NINNY WATCH. A vain hope ; a silly or fool- 
ish expectation. Deton, 

NINT. To beat ; to anoint Var. dial 

NIP. (1) A satirical taunt. Also a verb, to 
taunt satirically. " S'entrepicquer, to pricke, 
ni>, taunt, quip, cut, each other," Cotgrave. 
" A dry-bob, jeast, or nip," ibid. 

(2) A thief. An old cant term. " To nyp a 
bong," to cut a purse, Harman's Caveat, 1567. 

(3) Cut. Robin Hood, i. 100. 

(4) To snatch up hastily. Yorkth, 

(5) A short steep ascent. North, Occasionally, 
a hill or mountain. 

(6) To pinch closely. Hence applied to a parsi- 
monious person. Var. dial, 

(7^ A turnip. Suffolh. 

NIP-CHEESE.. A miserly person, far, dial 
Sometimes callc<l a ntp-tqueeze, or a mp- 
fenrthing. 



NIP-NOSE. A phraae applied to a person 

whose nose is bitten by frost. 
NIPPER. A cut-purse. Dekker, Also termed 

a nipping- Christian, 
NIPPERKIN. A small measure of beer. 
NIPPET. A small quantity. Enex. 
NIPPITATO. Strong liquor, chiefly applied to 

ale. A cant term. 
NIPPLE. "A little cocke, end, or nipple 

perced, or that hath an hole after the maner 

of a breast, which is put at the end of the 

chanels of afountaine, wherthrough the water 

runneth forth," Baret. 1580. 
NIPPY. (1) Hungry. Doraet. 
(2) A child's term for the penis. 
NIPTE. A niece ; a grand-daughter. 
NIRE. Nigher ; nearer. West. 
NIRRUP. A donkey. Dorset. 
NIRT. Cut; hurt. Gawagne, 
NIRVIL. A diminutive person. 
NIS. Is not. (^.-5.) 
NISGAL. The smallest of a brood or lilter. 

Salop. 
NISOT. A lazy jade. Skelton, 
NISSE. Navy; ships. Heame. 
NIST. (1) Nigh; near. Somerset. 
(2) Nice ; pleasant ; agreeable. JJnc. 
NISTE. Knew not. {A.-S.) 

And hou Furtiger him wold have nome, 
Ac ha niat where he was bicome. 

j4rthour and Merlin, p. 7? 
That was eclipcid fcr oute of my »yjte, 
That for derkenesse y nUt« what to done, 

I^fdgate, MS. Soe. Afttiq. 134. f f- 

NIT. Not yet. West. 

NITAMOST. Nothing like it. South, 

NITCH. (1) Neat. Dorset. 

(2) A small bundle. Var, dial, 

(3) Got a nitch, i. e. tipsy. 
NITHE. Wickedness. 

But in pride and tricchery. 
In ntfthe and onde and lecchcry. 
Cursor Mundl^ MS. Coll. Trin. Otutah. f. l.lrl. 

NITHER. A grimace. Wore 

NITHING. A wicked man. AyMyin^, Audelay, 
p. 16. Also, sparing, parsimonious, wickeil. 
mean. 

NITLE. Neat ; handsome. Var. dial. 

NITOUR. Brightness. 

The amber that u in common use groweth rough, 
rude, Impolished, and without deareneme, but 
after that It is sod in the greace of a sow that f«i\ r h 
suoke, It getteth that n^t€ur and shming beauty, 
which we find to be in it. Toptelf* Beuc.*, 1607. P- it-(i. 

NITTICAL. Nitty; lousy. Nitty is not an 
uncommon word. 

NITTLE. " A childish word for little^" Urr> 
MS. Adds, to Ray. 

NIX. (1) Nothing. A cant term. 

(2) To impose upon. See Nick. 

NO. (1) Often used ironically by our early dra- 
matists to express excess, e. g. Here's no 
rascal, implying a very great rascal. 

(2) Nor ; not. Still in use. 

Tho were thai wounded so strong* 
That thai ms might doure long. 

Art/murtnd Merlin, p. 'JO* 
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rhe elfre In the ritht tide wm flrtt wrytei and 
Jit he tokeneth nothinge, no the iccunde» no the 
thridde, but thei miken that ftgure of 1 the more 
•jgiiyficetyf that comith after hem. 

Aora Mathemnticat p. 99. 

NOAH'S-ARKS. Clouds in the forms of arks, 

indicating rain. Suffolk, 
NOB. (1) To beat; to strike. North. 
\l) The head. Var. dial. Hence, a person in 

a superior station of life. 
(5) A young colt. Heref. 
NOBBLE. (1) To beat ; to rub. North. 
(2) A lump of anything. Eatt. 
NOBBLE-TREE. The head. Suffolk. 
NOBBLY. Round, as pebbles, &c. Var. dial 
NOBBY. (1) A fooL Eatt. 
1 2) Fine; fashionable. Var. dial. 
NOBBY-COLT. A young colt. Gloue. 
NOBILE. Grandeur ; magnificence. 

Sothly by Aithury* day 

Wee Breuyne yn grete nabifl«t 

For yn hys tyme a grete whyle 

He aojouraed at Carlile. 

MS, Ruwlinton C. 86. 

NOBILLARY. Nobleness; nobility. 
NOBLE. (1) The naveL Eagt, 
(2) A gold coin worth 6«. 8(f. 
NOBLESSE. Dignity; splendour. {A.-N.) 
Nodley has the same meanings. 

or what richeue, of what nobleif, 
Thcee bokit telle, and thus they lay. 

Gwf0r, MS. Soc. Antiq, 134, f. 197. 
And to they mett betwixt both ho«tes, where 
VIS right kyndeand lovynge langwage betwixt them 
twoo, with parfite accord knyt togethan for evar 
here aftar, with as hartyly lovynge chere and ooun- 
tenauDoe, as might be betwix two bretheme of so 
grete weMiy and estate. 

Jrrioat of King Edward IV. p. 11. 

Ilkooe be woncheped in hys degri 
With grete nobtiajf and seere honowres. 

HampoUt MS. Bowe$, p. 82S. 

NOBSON. A blow ; a stroke. North. 
NOB-THATCHER. A pemke-maker. 
NO-BUT. Only ; except. North, 
NOCENT. A wicked man. (Lat.) 

An Innocent with a noeent, a roan ungylty with 
* Cy^ty* ^"^ pondered In an egall balaunce. 

Hail, 1548, Hen. IV. f. 14. 

NOCK. (1) A notch, generally applied to the 
notch of an arrow or a bow. It is the trans- 
lation of coehe in Hollyband's Dictionarie, 
1593. To nock, to set the arrow on the string. 
See Drayton's Poems, p. 80. Beyond the 
nockf oat of reason. 

(2) To tip or finish off an article with some- 
thing of a different material. 

(3 i The posteriors. More usually called nock- 
andro. Cotgrave has, " 6W, tayle, noekandroe, 
fundament." (4) Florio, *' CunnOf a womans 
nocke ; ciiimit/a, a woman well nocked." 

NOCKLE. A beetle, or mallet. Nor/. 

N OCK Y.BO Y. A doll simple fellow. 

NOD. He's gone to the land of Nod, i. e. he's 
gone to bed. 

NODCOCK. A simpleton. Somertet. 

NODDY. (1) A fooL Mimheu. 

(2) An old ffliat at cards, ooigectured to be the 



same as cribbage. It appears from t1« 
Complete Gamester, 1682, p. 76, that jTimm 
Noddy was the designation ot the knave of 
trumps in playing that game. The game if 
by no means obsolete. Carr mentions noddp' 
ffteen in his Craven Gl. Noddy is now 
played as follows: Any number can play — 
the cards are all dealt out — the elder hand 
plays one, (of which he hath a pair or aprial 
if a good player) — saying or singing ** there's 
a good card for thee," passing it to his right 
baud neighbour — the person next in succes- 
sion who holds its pair covers it, saying 
" there's a still better than he ;" and passes 
both onward — the person holding the third 
of the sort (ace, six, queen, or what not) puts 
it on with " there's the best of all three :" 
and the holder of the fourth crowns all with 
the emphatic — '' And there is Niddy'Noddeee." 
— He Mrins the tack, turns it down, and begins 
again. He who is first out receives from his 
adversaries a fish (or a bean, as the case may 
be) for each unplayed card. This game is 
mentioned in Arch. viii. 149 ; Taylor's Motto, 
1622, sig. D. iv. 
NODDY-HEADED. Tipsy. Oxon, 
NODDY-POLL. A simpleton. Noddy^teh 
also used, and Florio, p. 214, has noddy-peake. 
**Benet, a simple, plaine, doltish fellow, a 
noddipeake, a ninnyhammer, a pea-goose, a 
coxe, a sillie companion," Cotgrave. 
NODILE. The noddle or head. <* Oeeiput, a 

nodyle," Nominale MS. 
NODOCK. The nape of the neck. **m» 
forehead very plaine, and his nodoeke flat,'' 
TriallofWits, 1604, p. 25. 
NOE. To know. Nominale MS. 

I fio« none that la with me. 

Never 5it tent after the ; 

Never seth that my reyne begane. 

Fond 1 never none lo herdy mane. 

That hyder durat to ub wend, 

Bot iff I wold after hym aend. 

MS. Athmolt 61, XV. Cent. 

NO-FAR. Near; not hr. North. 
NOG. (I) A sort of strong ale. 

(2) To jog ; to move on. North, 

(3) A square piece of wood supporting the roof 
of a mine. Derb. 

NOGGED. Strong limbed. North, 
NOGGEN. Made of nogs, or hemp. Hem 

thick, clumsy, rough. fVett. 
NOGGERHEAD. A blockhead. Dortet. 
NOGGIN. '*A mug or pot of earth with a 

large belly and narrower mouth ; in Cheshire, 

a wooden kit or piggin is called a noggin,'* 

Kenneth MS. Lansd. 1033. 
NOGGING. The filling up of the interstice 

in a building composed partly of wood. 
NOGGLE. To walk awkwardly. North. Hence 

noggler, a bungling person. 
NOGGS. The handle of a scythe. Cheth. 
NOGGY. Tipsy; intoxicated. North. 
NO-GO. Impracticable, rar. dial 
NOGS. (1) Hemp. Saloy. 
(2) The shank- bones, ^orkth. 
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MO-HOW. Not at all Eatt. 

NOHT. Nought ; nothing. (A.-S.) 

NOIE. To hurt ; to trouble. Also a substantive. 

Palsgrave has noieing, a nuisance. 
NOILS. Coane locks of wool. fCagt By a 
statute of James I. no one was permitted to 
put noylet into woollen cloth. 
NOINT. To beat severely, i'ar.dial, 
NOISE. (I) To make a now at one, to scold. 
To noi»e one, to report or tell tales of. Noue 
in the head, a scolding. 
(2) A company of musicians. " Those terrible 
noyae9, with thredbare cloakes/' Dekker's 
Belman of London, 1608. 
3) Tumult; dispute. Weber, 
'4) To make a noise. {A.-N,) 
NOISFLODE. Cataelismut, Nominale MS. 
NOK. A notch in a bow. 
NOKE. (I) A nook, or comer. 

He corerde the childe wlih hit mantiUe ncke. 
And over the water the way he tuke. 

MS, Untnln A. i. 17f f* 125. 

(2) An oak. Nominale MS. 

Ther may no man ttonde hya stroke, 
Thogh he were aa stronge aa an noke. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 108. 

NOKES. A ninny; a simpleton. 
NOKETT. A nook of ground. Warw, 
NOLDE. Would not. {A,.S,) 

And nddt calle hliaelfe none other name 
But Goddifl handmayde In fuUe lowe maner. 

Legate, MS, Soe, Antiq, 134, f. 2. 
Fonothe harme wM he do nonne, 
Bot he wold do meche gode. 

Chran» VUodun, p. 6. 

NOLE. A heail. It is sometimes applied to a 

simpleton, as in Mirr. Mag. p. 222. 
NOLT. Black cattle. North, 
NO-MATTERS. NotweU. Sufolk, 
NOMBRE. Number. (^.-A'.) 
NOME. (1) Took ; held. {A,-S.) 
Etc ne drynke wold he never. 
But wepyng and lorowyng evir : 
Syret, tare sorow hath he noma. 
He wold hys endyng day wer come. 
That he myght ought of lif goo 

If 5. RawliMon C. 86. 
Aftur thyt the day waa nom^, 
That the batelle on achuide comyn. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 93. 
Thow ert nonte thet' y-wit ! 
Whar stele thow stede Trenchesia, 
That thow ridest upon here ? 

Bewt qf Hamfotm, p. 73. 
And grethnr credence to hym he there nome 
Then he dudde ony tyme therby fore. 

Chnm. VUvdun. p. 71* 

[2) Numb. Somertet, 

'3) A name. Nominale MS. 

Her jongeat brother thel lefte at home, 

Benjamin was his noiM. 

Curtor Mwtdi, MS. Coll, Trin, Cantab, f.30. 

NOMELICHE. Namely. (A.-S,) 

NOMINE. A long speech. North, 

NOMMER. To number. {A,.N,) 

For I do the wele to wlete thou myghte nerehand 
alsonne nommer the sternea of hevene, as the folke 
of the empire of Perse. MS, LIneoln A. I. 17, f* 7* 

NOMPSRE. An arbitrator. Chaucer. 
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And nempned hym for a w e uap ert. 
That no debet nere. Pier» Pioughman^ ^ f7 
NOMPION. One who is possessed of mcwe 
knowledge than the common people. Lane 
NON. Not one ; none ; not. 
NONATION. Wild; incoherent. We»t. 
NONCE. Purpose; intent; design; occasion. 
This word is not yet entirely obsolete. It is 
derived, as Price observes, from the A.-S. 

for. than anet, 

I have a slyng for the noneg, 
That is made for gret stonys. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ▼. 48, f. 60. 
For the nofi««r, I forbare to allege the leanieder 
aort, lest the unlearned should say they could no 
skill on such books, nor knew not whether they 
were truly brought in. Pilkington*t Works, p, G44. 
Bot 5lf thowe wolde alle my steryne stroye fore 
the ntmya, Mvrte Arthur*, MS, Uneoln, f. 73. 

NONE. (1) No time. Wett. 

(2) Not at alL Var, dial, 

(3) The hour of two or three in the afternoon. 
{A..N.) 

NONEARE. Now; just now. Votf, 
NONE-OR-BOTH. Neither. E»9ex, 
NONE-SO-PRETTY. London-pride. EoMt. 
NONE-SUCH. Black nontuch is trefoil-seed, 
and white nonsuch is rye-grass-seed. Noirf. 
N01>tIN0. A burden to a ballad. Shakespeare 
has it, hey, nonny, nonny. The term nonny- 
nonny was applied to the female pudendum, 
and hence many indelicate allusions. " Nony- 
nony or pallace of pleasure," Florio, p. 194. 
NONKYNS. No kind of. {A,-S.) 
The lady lay in hlr bede and slepc ; 
Of tresone tuke sche nonkyna kepe, 
For therof wyste schenoghte. 

If S. Uneoln A. L 17. f. \\% 

NONNE. A nun. {A.'S.) 

NONNOCK. To trifle ; to idle away the time. 
Nownoeki, whims. East, Some use nonny 
in the same sense. 

NON-PLUNGE. Nonplus. Nonpower is also 
used. Var, dial. 

NONSICAL. Nonsensical. West. 

NONSKAITH. A wishing, or longing. Cumb, 

NONUNIA. A quick time in music, containing 
nine crotchets between the bars. 

NOODLE. A blockhead. Var. dial 

NOOK. The quarter of a yard-land, which 
varies according to the place from 15 to 40 
acres. See Carlisle's Account of Charities, p. 
298. Still in use. 

NOOKED-END. The very farthest extremity 
of a corner, f^ar. dial 

NOOK-SHOTTEN. Having or possessing nooks 
-und corners. Pegge says, •' spoken of a wall 
in a bevil, and not at right-angles with another 
wall.'' The term is still in u^e, and meta- 
phorically means distytpointed, mistaken. 

NOOLED. Curbed ; broken spirited. North. 

NOON. None. {A,-S.) 

NOONING. A repast taken by harvest -labourers 
about noon, far, diaL Pegge has noon- 
sci^e, the time when labourers rest after 
dinner. Noovunyscaup, Hallamah. Gl. p. 156. 

.NOONSHUN. A luncheon. Browne. 
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K00X8TEAD. The period of noon. 

NOORY. A young boy. (/V.) 

NOOZLE. To nestle. Somertet, 

NOPE. A bullfinch. Var. dial. 

NOR. Than. Very common. 

NORATION. Rumour; apecch. rar, diaL 

NCJRCHE. To nourish. Co v. Myst. p. 208. 

NORFGLK-CAPON. A red-herring. 

NORFOLK-DUMPLING. A small globular 
pudding, made merely with dough and yeast, 
and boiled for twenty minutes, according to 
the approved receipt of that county. 

Well, nothing was undone that might be done 
to make Jemy Camber a tall, little, alender roan, 
when yet he Jookt like a Nnr/olke dumplings thicke 
and ahoit. Armin'a Nett o/NinnU*, 1606. 

NORGANE. Norwegian. 
NORI. A foster-child. (.^.-M) 

For mi lordca doubter ache ia. 

And icfa his noH foraothe y wii. Cy o/ fVarwikt, p. 7. 

r?eoD thee, feature, ae on thee I 

The deviUee owine nurrye. Chuter Playt, II. KB. 
NORICE. A nurse. (^..N.) " Nutrix, 

Borysche," Nominale MS. 
NORIE. To nourish. Gesta Rom. p. 215. 
XORISTRr. A nursery. 
NORLOGE. A dock. Nominale MS. 
KORN. Neither; nothing. IVeat. • 
XORRA-ONE. Never-a-one. Devon. 
NORREL-WARE. A bit-maker, or lorimer. 
NORRID. Northward. Var. diaL 
NORSTHING. Nourishment. 
XORSTHYD. Nourished ; taught ; educated. 
NORT. Nothing. Somergei. 
NORTELRIE. Nurture ; education. 
NORTH. The following proverb is given by 

Aubrey in his MS. Collections for AViltshire 

in the Ashmolean Museum. 

" The North for largenen. 
The East for health I 
The South for buildingi. 
The Weit for wealth." 

N0RTHER1N6. Wild; incoherent. West. 
A silly person is called a norihem, and some 
of our old dramatists use the latter word in 
the sense of elownigh, or riliy. 

NORTH-EYE. To squint SufoUt. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. Lord Northumber. 
laud's anns, i. e. a black eye. 

NORWAIS. Norwegians. ' Heanu, 

NORWAY. A whetstone. Devon. 

NORWAY-NECKCLOTH. A pillory. 

NOSE. (1) To pay through the nose,' to give an 
extravagant credit price. Nose of wax, a 
proverbial phrase for anything very pliable. 
TofoOow one's nose, to go straightforward. 
To measure noses, to meet. To have one^s 
nose on the grindstone, to be depressed, jis 
plain as the nose on one's face, quite evident. 
Led by the nose, governed. To put one's nose 
out (^ Joint, to rival one in the favour of 
another. To make a bridge of any one's nose, 
to pass by him in drinking. He cut off his 
nose to be revenged of his face, he has re- 
venged his neighbour at the expense of injuring 
bnttetf. To make a persons nose sweU, to 



make him jealous of a rivaL Taptay with a 
person's nose, to ridicule him. 

(2) To smell. Var. diaL Hence, metiphori. 
cally, to pry into anything. 

(3) A neck of land. South, 

(4) To be tyrannical. Oxon. 
NOSE-BAG. A bag of provender fastened to a 

horse's head. 
NOSEBLEDE. The plant milfoiL MiilifoUum, 

MS. Sloane 5, f. 6. 
NOSE-FLY. A small fly very troublesome to 

the noses of horses. 
NOSEGENT. A nun. An old cant term, given 

in Brit. Bibl. ii. 521. 
NOSE-GIG. A toe-piece to a shoe. fVest. 
NOSELING. On the nose. "Felle doune 

noselynge," Morte d'Arthur, ii. 286. 
NO-SENSE. A phrase implying worthlessness 

or impropriety, West» 
NOSETHIRLES. The nostrils. {j1.-S.) Speh 

neyse-thriUes in Reliq. Antiq. i. 54. 
NOSIL. (1) To encourage or embolden an animal 

to fight ; to set on. 
(2) To grub in the earth. 
NOSING. The exterior projecting edge of the 

tread of a stair. 
NOSLE. The handle of a cup, &c. The nosle 

of a candlestick is that part which holds the 

end of a candle. 
NOSSEN. Noise; rumour; report. 
NOSSET. (1) A dainty dish. Somerset. 
(2) To carouse secretly. Devon. 
NOST. Knowest not. (^.-5.) 
NOST-COCKLJB. The last hatched bird; the 

youngest of a brood. 

NOSYLLE. A blackbird, i^eru/a, MS. Arundel 

249, f. 90. It occurs in Nominale MS. 
NOT. (1) Know not. (^.-&) 

For whane men thenken to debate* 
I fio< what other thynge » good 

Oowtr, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 38. 

(2) Smooth ; without horns. Far, diaL IIence» 
to shear, or poU. Not-head, a craven crown. 

(3) Not only. 1 Thess. iv. 8. 

(4) A game like bandy. Gloue. 

(5) Well tUled, as afield. Essex. 
NOTABILITEE. A thing worthy of observation. 

Chaucer. 
NOTCH. (1) The female pudendum. 
(2) Out qf all notch, out of all bounds. Lilly, 

ed. 1632, sig. Aa. zL 
NOTCHET. A noUble feat. East. 
NOTE. (1) Use ; business ; employment. To 
use» or enjoy. Lane. 

But thefte senreth of wykked nore, 
Hyt hangeth hya mayster by the throte. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 14. 

(2) A nut. Maundevile, p. 158. 
{3) To push, strike, or gore with the horns, as a 
bull. North. 

(4) The time during which a cow is in milk. 
North. Kennett has, **noyt, a cow's milk 
for one year." MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(5) To contend with ; to fight. 

(6) To eat. Durham, (island.) 
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(7)Ne«k mr cattle. North, 
NOTELESS. Stupefied. Euer. 
NOTEMUGE. Nutmeg. Chaucer. 
NOTERER. A notary. 
NOTE-SCHALE. A nuUhelL 

But alle nil worth a Mof«-«dkafa. 
Gower, MS, 8oe. Antlq, 134, f. 107. 

NOTFULHEDE. Profit; gain; utiUty. It 
occurs in MS. Cotton. Yespas. D. Tii, and is 
connected ¥rith A.-S. nytlicnys. 

NOTHAO. The jay. *' Nothagge, a byrde, 
Jttjfe" Palsgraye. Spelt nothak in Nominale 
MS. f. 6. ** Fieeduia, a nuthage," Vocab. 
RawL MS. "The nuthake with hernotes 
newe," Squyr of Lowe Degr^, 55. 

NOT-HALF-SAVED. Foolish. Wett 

NOTHELES. Nevertheless. (J.-S,) 
Nothett yn here dedyi, 

Se was chaste as Menerhedys. M8, Hurl, 1701 » f. 11. 
NOTHER. Otherwise; nor; neither; other; 

another. (^.-5.) 
NOTHING. Not ; not at all. (A.-S.) 
His hatte was bonde undur his chyn. 
He did hit nothing of to hym. 
He tho5t hit was no tyme. MS. Oaniab. Ff . ▼. 48, f. 4B. 
NOTORIE. Notorious. Lydgate. 
NOTTLE. Foolish; trifling; absurd; wanton. 

Milles' MS. Glossary. 
NOTWITHUNDERSTANDING. Notwithstand- 
ing. A curious corruption, sometimes heard, 
and perhaps the longest word ever used by a 
rustic, hie qf Wight. 
NOUCHE. A jewel; a necklace. Oftener 
spelt ottcAe, as in Nominale MS. 

To my Lord and nephew the king the best wmcKu 
which I tiaTe on the day of my death. 

Tut. FefiMf. p. 141. 
Whan thou hast taken eny thynge 
Of lOTis 5ifte, or nvuehe or rynge. 

Gowtr, MS. Soe. Antig. 134, f. 54. 

NOUGHT-A-DOW. Worthless. North. 

NOUGHT-MERCHANTABLE. NotwelLDwon. 

NOUGHTY. Possessed of nothing. (A.-S.) 

NOUMBRED. A number ; the sum total. 

NOUN. No. (A.-N.) 

NOUSE. Sense ; knowledge. Far. dial. Ap- 
parently from the Greek vovc. 
Oh I aJd, as lofty Homer says, my tunue 
To sing sublime the Monarch and the Louse. 

Pet€r Pindar, L 829. 

NOUSLE. To nestle ; to cherish ; to wrap up. 
Also spelt nozzle. ** See with what enroneous 
trumperies antiquitie hath bene nozzeled" 
Batman's Golden Booke, 1577, ded. Nuzzeled^ 
brought up in youth, Holinshed, Hist. Engl. 
L 108 ; nursed, habituated, Holinshed, Conq. 
Ireland, pp. 46, 78. 
And ntMltfrf once in wicked deedes I feard not to 

oflbnde« 
From bad, to worse and worst I fell, I would at 
leysure mende. 

1st Fart €fPmmo§ and Caasandra, li. 6. 

NOUSTY. Peevish. North. 

NOUT-GELD. Comage rent, originally paid in 

neat or cattle. North. 
NOUTHE. (1) Now. (A.-S.) 
(2) Nought ; nothing. Hence, nouihe-conf to 

know nothing. {A.-S.) 



(3) To set at nongbt ; to aefy. 

NOVELLIS. News. (A.-N.) 

NOVELRYE. Novelty. (A.-N.) 

Ther was a knyjt that loTed fioveAyt* 
As many one haunte now that folye. 

MS.HaH. 1701, r.2S 

NOVER. High land above a precipitous bank 

Suteex. 
NOVUM. A game at dice played by five oi 
six persons. It is mentioned in Florio, p. 2 10 
Taylor's Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv. 
NOW-AND-NOW. Once and again. Now and 

then^ occasionally. 
NO-WAY-BUT-ONE. A phrase implying an 

inevitable certainty. 
NO-WAYS. NotatalL Var. dial 
NOWEL. A cry of joy, properly that at Christ, 
mas of joy for the birth of the Saviour. (Lot.) 
It signified originally the feast of Christmas, 
and is often found in that sense. A political 
song, in a MS. of Henry YI.'s time, in my 
possession, concludes as follows, — 
Tyll home Suite Wylekyne, 
This Joly gentylle sayle, 
Alte to my lorde Fueryn^ 

That never dyd fayle. 
Therfore let us alte syng nowelle i 
Nowelte! Nowelle I NoweUe! Nowelle I 
And Cryst save mery Ynglood and »ped yt wdte. 

NOWELE. The navel. Arch. zxx. 354. 

NOWIE. Homed cattle. North. 

NOWITE. Foolish; witless; weak. 

NOWLE. The noddle or head. " The tumble 
refine," Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. Aa. viij. 

NOWMER. Number. Prompt. Pan. 

NOW-NOW. Old Anthony Now-now. an itine- 
rant fiddler frequently mentioned by our old 
writers. Anthony Munday is supposed to be 
ridiculed under this name, in Chettle's Kind- 
hart's Dreame, 1592. 

NOWP. A knock on the head. Line. 

NOWRE. Nowhere. Isumbras, 544. Nowre- 
whare occurs in Hampole. 

NOW-RIGHT. Just now. Exmoor. 

NOWSE. Nothing. North. 

NOWUNDER. Surely ; certainly. 

NO Y. To annoy ; to hurt. iVor/A. 

Corporal meat* when it flndeth a belly occupied 
with adverse and corrupt humours, doth both hurt 
the more, Moy the more, and helpeth nothing at all. 

Beeim't Work»,^. 117. 

Of wilke some are ncyMnd tUle us kyndly. 
And some are profytable and esye. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 189. 

Thus do yereeken ; but I feare ye come of derus, 
A very noy/WJ worme, as Aristotle sheweth us. 

Bal^* JK]/ng9 Johati, p. 86. 

NOYNTE. To anoint. Weet. 
I aut a mayster of fysyke lore. 

What wold hyme drye and dryve away ; 
Elymosina yt an erbe ther-fore, 

Oon of the best that ever I say. 
Noynte heme therwyth ay whenne thow may, 

Thingk that Requiem shallein the rente and acac^ 
And sone after, within a nyght and a day, 

Thou Shalt have lysens to ly ve In ease. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, i. €J, 

NOYSAUNCE. Offence ; trespass. (^.-X; 
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KOZZLE. The nose. Var. dial, 
N03T. Not. Perceval, 98, 143, 515, Ac. 
The lordis leid to hym anon, 
Joly Robyn let hym no)( gon 
Tille that he have etyn. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ▼. 46, f. 52. 

NUB. (1) To push ; to beckon. North, 

(2) The nape of the neck. £ast, 

(3) A husband. A cant term. 
NUBBLE. To bruise with the fist. 
NUBBLINGS. SmaU coal. Wore. 
NUBILATED. Clouded. (Lat,) 

About the beginning of March. I860, 1 bought ac- 
cidentally a Turkey-atone ring ; it waa then wholly 
■erene ; toward the end of the moneth it began to 
be nuUia/ed. ^Mdr «y V Wilttf MS. Aoyo/ Soe. p. 100. 

NUCH. To tremble. Northumb. 

NUCKLE. Trifling work; uncertain and un- 
profitable employment. North. 

NUDDLE. (1) The nape of the neck. East. - 

(2) To stoop in walking, far. dial. 

NUDGE. A gentle push. It is also a verb, to 
atrike gently, to give a person a hint or signal 
by a private touch with the hand, elbow, or 
foot. Var. dial 

NUFFEN. Cooked sufficiently. Line. 

NU6. (1) A rude unshapen piece of timber ; a 
block. Somertet. 

(2) A knob, or protuberance. Devon. 

(3) A term of endearment. 
NUGGING-HOUSE. A brothel. 
NUG-HEAD. A blockhead. Somertet. Carr 

has mtm'head, Craven GL 

NULL. To beat severely. 

NUM. Dull; stupid. JEast, Also a verb, to 
benumb or stupefy. " Nums all the currents 
that should comfort life," Tragedy of Hoffman, 
1631, sig. K. liL 

NUMBLES. The entrails, or part of the in- 
wards of a deer. 

Brede and wyne they had ynough. 

And nombiei of the dere. Rubin Hood, 1. 8. 

NUMPOST. An imposthume. East. 

NUMPS. A fool. Devon. 

NUN. "A litle titmouse, called a nunne, be- 
cause his heade is fiUetted as it were nunlike,'* 
Nomenclator, p. 60. 

NUNC. A large lump or thick piece of any- 
thing. South. 

NUNCH. A luncheon. Var. dial 

NUNCHEON. A lump of food sufficient for a 
luncheon. KeTit. 

NUNCLE. (1) An uncle. Still in use. 

(2) To cheat ; to deceive. North. 

NUNMBTE. A luncheon. Pr.Parv. 

N UNNBRT. A brothel A cant term. 

NUNQUAM. One who never retiuns from an 
errand. (Lat.) 

NUNKYE. A nunnery. Isumbras, 485. 

NUNT. To make an effort. North. 

NUNTING. Awkward looking. Sussex. 

NUNTY. Stiff; formal ; old-fashioned ; shabby ; 
mean ; fussy. Var. dial. 

NOP. A fooL Nupson occurs in this sense in 
Ben Jonaon, and Grose has it in C. D. V. T. 

NUR. The head. Warv, 



NURCHY. To nourish. <' Av/rto, to nurchv," 
Vocab. MS. zv. Cent. f. 72, in my pos- 
session. Said to be in use in Devon. 
NURLY. Lumpy ; knotty. Hence, metapho* 

rically, ill-tempered. North. 
NURPIN. A little person. Here/. Possibly 

connected with nyrvyl in Pr. Parv. 
NURSE. To cheat. A cant term. 
NURSE-CHILD. A child before weaning. "A 
nource cliilde, or babe that sucketh," Withals. 
ed. 1608, p. 271. 
NURSE-GARDEN. (1) The crab-apple tree. 
(2) A nursery-garden. " Settes of young trees, 
or norsegardaynes," Cooper, ed. 1559, in v. 
Semen. Still in use. 
NURSES-VAILS. The nurse's clothes when 

penetrated by nepial indiscretions. Oxon. 
NURSPELL. A boy's game in Lincolnshire, 
somewhat similar to trap-ball. It is played 
with a indble, a nur, and a ^ell. By striking 
the end of the spell with the kibble, the nur 
of course rises into the air, and the art of the 
game is to strike it with the kibble before it 
reaches the ground. He who drives it tn the 
greatest distance, wins the game. 
NURT. To nurture ; to bring up. 
NUSENESS. A nuisance. East. 
NUSHED. Starved ; iU-fed. East, 
NUT. (1> Sweet-bread. East. 

(2) The stock of a wheel. / ar. dial 

(3) The lump of fat called the pope's-eye. 
** Muguette de mouton, the nut of a leg si 
mutton," Cotgrave. 

(4) A silly fellow. Yorlksh. This word is not 
applied to an idiot, but to one who has been 
doing a foolish action. 

(5) A kind of small urn. 
Alaooon littel standyng peece, with a gilt kover, 

which hath at the foote a crown, and another on the 
kover, weying 92 ounces, alto a standyng gilt nutt, 
and the best dusein of the second sort of my sponea. 

Teot. VstUMt. p. 965. 

NUTCRACKERS. The pillory. 
NUT-CRACK-NIGHT. All HaUows' eve, when 

it is customary to crack nuts in large quanti- 

ties. North. 
NUTCROME. A crooked stick, used for lower- 

ing branches of hazels, in order to reach the 

fruit. East. 
NUT-HOLE. The notch in a bow to receive 

the arrow. 
NUT-HOOK. 
NUTMEGS. 



A bailiff. 

The testes. Var. dial 
My precious nutm^gt doe not wound. 

For fear I should not live ; 
I'll pay thee downe one hundred pound. 
If thou wilt me forgive. 

Hutory of Jack Homer, ed. 1897, P IB* 
NUTRE. A kind of worm. 
NUTRITIVE. That which has nourished. 

Yf ever God gave vietorye to men fyghtinge in a 
Juste quareil, or yf he ever ayded such as made 
warre for the wcalthe and tuicion of their owne 
natural and nutrittoo countrey. 

Hall, RirJiari Hi. U Si. 

NUTTEN. A donkey. I, Wight. 
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NUT-rOPPER. The bird nut-pecker. Withah' 

Dictioaarie, ed. 1608, p. 21. 
NUVITOUS. Nutritious. Sakqt. 
N U y . Annoyance ; injury. 

And thare was to grete habundasce of nedderw 
and other venymoiu bettes, that thame byhoved 
nades tra^eUe armed, and that was a grete nujf 
to thame, and an heghe dlseee. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17* f. ^• 
NUZZLE. To loiter; to idle. North. 
NYE. (1) An eye. NominaleMS. 
Kro nyse Japyi and rlbadry 
Awey thou muste tume thi ny«; 
Turne thl nye* that thou not m 
This wyccud worldii vany t& 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 1. 

(2) Annoyance ; injury ; trouble. 

The patryark iawe hyt grete njw. 

For Befyie he wepyd, bo thojt hym rewly. 

MS, CoMtab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 109. 

(3) To neigh. Paltgraoe. 

NYME. To name. 

For every creature of God that man can nifiiM, 
la good of hymself after hia first creacion. 

MS. Digbv 181. 







(l)Of. still in use. 



A I perles pryns. to the we pray. 
Save our kyng both ny5l and day I 
Fore he b ful fong. tender of age, 
SemeM to se, o bold corage, 
Ixivel^ and loft^ of his lenage, 
Both perlea prince and kyng veray. 

MS. Douce SOU, f.SO. 

The wrang to here ©right is lath, 
And pride wyt buxsumnes Is wrath. 

MS. Cotton, Vespa*.h. ili. f. 2. 

(2) One. Also, on. Chaucer. 

Be-teche tham the provette. In presens of lordei^ 
O payne and o pelle that pendes there-too. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Uneotn, f. 70. 
Where that Merlin dede him se 
In day in thre ble. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 74. 

(3) Anything circular ; an heraldic term for a 
kind of spangle. Shakespeare terms the stars 
" those fiery o's." 

(4) A lamentation. Shai. 

(5) The arithmetical cypher. 

(6) All. Bran New Wark, 1785. 

(7) The woof in weaving. 
OAF. AfooL Still in use. 

OAK. (1) 7V> tport the oak, to close the outer 
door, a phrase used at Cambridge. 

(2) The club at cards. Wett, 

OAKEN-APPLE-DAY. The 29th of May, on 
which boys wear oaken apples in their hats 
in commemoration of King Charles's adven- 
ture in the oak tree. The apple, and a leaf or 
two, are sometimes gilt and exhibited for a 
week or more on the chimney piece, or in the 
window. This rustic commemoration is, how- 
eyer, getting into disuse. Sectarians have left 
it off, and in a few years it will probably be 
seldom seen. I can recollect when not a boy 
in a whole village let the day pass unobserv- 



N YMPHAL. A short poem relating to nymphs. 

Drayton. 
NYMPHS. Young female bees. 
NYMYOS. Excessive. 

Now, gracyous Lord, of your njfmjm charyt4. 
With hombyll harU to thi presena com play ne. 

Digbv Myaterim, p. llft^ 

NYNON. Eyes. 

And wash thou thi n^on with that water. 

CAron. Vilodim. p. 1% 

NYTE. To deny. SeeiVic*. Qu.nycyde? 
Trewly in hisentent. 
In batelle ne in tournament 
He n^ti/de us never with naye. 

MS. JAneoln A. i. 17* f. 1381 

NYTTE. To require ; to use. {J,'S.) 
NY3E. Nigh; near. (^.-5.) 
. Fore thofe thou wyrke bothe dey [and] nyght. 
He wyli not the, I sey the ryght ; 
He wones to r^^e the ale-wyflfe. 
And he thouht ever fore to thryfl^. 

MS. AthmoU 61, xr. Cent. 



ant of the oaken apple. Fears were sometimes 
entertained in a backward season that the 
apples would not be forward enough for our 
loyal purpose. Moor's Suffolk MS. 

OAK-WEB. The cockchafer, ffeat. 

OAMY. Light, porous, gencraUy spoken of 
ploughed land. Norf, 

OAR. " A busie-body, medler in others mat- 
ters, one that hath an oare in others boates," 

Florio, p. 37. 

OARS. Watermen. 

Tarlton being one Sunday at court all day, 
cauaed a pake of ooree to tend him, who at night 
called on him to be gone. Tarlton , being a carous- 
ing, drunk so long to the watermen, that one of 
them was bumpete; and so, Indeede. were all three 
for the most part. Tarlton*e JeeU, 18II. 

OAST. (1) Curd for cheese. North. 

( 2) A kiln for malt or hops. Kent, 

OAT-PLIGHT. The chaff of oats. Eaat, 

OATMEALS. One of the many terms for the 
roaring-boys. 

OATS. (1) To sow one's wild oats, i. e. to leave 
off wild habits. 

(2) In the south of England, when a horse 
falls upon his back, and rolls from one side to 
the other, he is said to earn a gallon of oats. 

OAVIS. The eaves of a house. Essex. 

OBADE. To abide. Tristrem, p. 178. 

OBARNI. A preparation of mead. 

OBEED. A hairv caterpillar. Derb. 

OBEISSANT. Obedient. Palsgrave. 
That were obeteaant to his heste. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 54. 

OBESSB. " Play at ohesse, at biliors, and at 

cards," Archaologia, xiv. 253. 
OBFUSCATE. Obscured. {Lat.) 

I Whereby the fame of all our estimacion shall now 

bee o6/WeaM, utterly estinguyshed, and nothyng set 
by. Hall, Edumr4 I F. f. lOw 
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OBIT. A ftmenl celebration. 
Th«M •teSf ooee put &n, which wa datlra, 
Thow ay« that now shed water i hall speak* Are. 

H«ifwood^9 iron Agt, ItDS, flf . H. It. 

OBITCH'S^OLT. <* Forty sa one like Obitch'i 

cowt," a Shropshire phziae. 
OBITERS. Small omamenta. 
OBJECTION. A lubject or armament 
OBLATRATION. Abarking.«t (Ut.) 
OBLAUNCHERE. Fine white meal ? 

with nblaunehgro or outher flourCf 
To make hem whytter of eoloore. 

MS, HarU 1701, f. 29. 

OBLE. A kind of wafer cake, often sweetened 
with honey, and generally made of the finest 
wheaten bread. The consecrated wafer distri- 
buted to communicants at mass was so 
terihed. " Oblata, oble/' MS. Lansd. 560, 
f. 45. Oife/e, athincake. (Teut.) ** Nebula, 
oblys/' Nominale MS. 

Mak paste, and hake It In o6^«-yryfi«, and ett 
growelle of porke, and after ete the (Metea, and thou 
eal have ddWerance bathe abowne and bynethe. 

MS. Unet>ln A. i. 17, f. 291. 
Ne Jhesu was nat the Me 
That reysed was at the sacre. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. 68. 

OBLIGATE. To oblige. Var.diaL 
OBLOCUTION. Interruption. (Lat.) 
OBLYSCHED. Obliged ; compeUed. 

It helpyth to paye owre dettes for synne. 
In whych to God obdwcAerf ben wee. 

MS. Cantab, Ft ii. SS» f. 14. 
The! ben cbtUthad and thai felle, but we roos, and 
we ben righted. MS. Tkttuter 16. p. 51. 

The whole felowshlp, marchauntes, burgesses, 
and commooaltye of the same towne« to be bounde 
and oblp$hi$d by ther presentes unto the most excel- 
lent and most mighty prince Edward. 

Hall, Edward IV. 1 57, 

OBRAID. To upbraid. Somerset. 
Now, thus accoutred and attended to. 
In Court and dtle therefs no small adoe 
With this young stripling, that obraid* the gods, 
And thlnkes, 'twlxt them and him, there is no ods. 

YavngOaUanta Whirligig, 1629. 

OBRUTED. Overthrown. (Lat.) 

Verily, if ye seriously consider the misery where- 
with ye were nbnttcd and overwhelmed before, ye 
shall easily perceWe that ye have an earnest cause to 
r^lce. BewtCt Works, p.ft7* 

OBS-AND-SOLS. The words obfeciionee ei to- 
hUumet were firequently so contracted in the 
marginal notes to controYcrsial diyinity, and 
hence the phrase was jocularly used by more 
lively writers. 

OBSCENOUS. Obscene; indecent. 

OBSCURED. Disguised. Shak. 

OBSECRATIONS. Entreaties. (Lat.) 

Let us fly to God at all times with humble 
e ft se cfwrt si M and hearty requests. 

AeesN's Worlu, p. 187. 

OBSEQUIOUS. FunereaL Shak. 
OBSEQUY. Obsequiousness. Jonson, 
OBSERVANCE. Respect. {j4.-N.) 
OBSERVE. To obey ; to respect ; to crouch. 
OBSESSION. A besieging. (Lat.) 
OBSTACLE. Obstinate. A provincial word, 
very common in Shakespeare's time. It is ex- 



plained ^'titibbome or wilAiil*' in Batmu 
nppon Bartholome, 1582. 
OBSTINATION. Obstinacy. PaUgraite, 
OBSTRICT. Bounden. (Lat.) 

To whom he rccogniseth hymself to besomoehe 
Indebted and obalriete, that non of thise your diflU 
enltles shaibe the stop or let of this desired con- 
Junccion. firole Papers, i. Utt. 

OBSTROPOLOUS. Obstreperous. A very com- 
mon vulgarism. *' I was going my rounds, and 
found this here gemman very obetrcpoUnu, 
whereof I comprehended him as an auspicious 
parson." This is genuine London dialect. 
OBTRECT. To slander. (Lat.) 
OC. But. (j4..S.) 

Oe thourgh the grace of God almifiht. 
With the tronsoun that he to prisoun tok 
A slough hem alle, so satth the bok. 

Beve* ^f HamtiniH, p. 61 

OCAPYE. To occupy ; to employ. 

Tho leyde Gyc, so schalt thou nojt. 
In yduU thou oeapyut thy thojt. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. U. 98, f. Sll. 

OCCAMY. A compound metal, meant to 
imitate silver, a corruption of the word 
alchemy. See Nares. 

OCCASIONS. Necessities of nature. 

OCCIDENT. The West. (A.-^.) 

Of Inglande, of Irelande, and alle thir owtt Hies, 
That Arthure in the ocoedeiue ocupycs att once. 

Jforfe Jrthurt, MS, Lincoln, f. 71. 

OCCUPANT. A prostitute. From the old word 
occupy, futuo. '*A bawdy, or occupying- 
house," Florio, p. 194. 
I can swivefour times in a night : but thee 
Once in four years I cannot aceupio. 

FUteher^s Poems, p. 110. 

OCCUPY. To use. Occupier, a tradesman. 
OCCUR. Ochre. Paitffrave, 
OCCURRE. To go to. (Ut.) 

Secondarely jt he should reyse an army so so- 
dainly, he knewe not where to oeeurre and mete his 
enemies, or whether too go or where to tary. 

HaU, Richard III. f. 14. 

OCCURRENTS. Incidents; qualities. Meet- 

ings, Optick Glasse of Humors, 1639, p. 139. 

Jullui Cesar hlmselfe for hit pleasure became an 

actor, being in shape, state, voyce. Judgement, and 

all other occurrente, exterior and interior, excellent. 

Bepu/ootte jipolagp for Actors, 1612. 

OCCYAN. The ocean. 

In verT4 soth, as y remembre can, 

A eerteyne kynrede towarde tne oeepan, 

l^dgate, MS. Soc. Jntiq. 131, f. SS. 

OCEAN-SEA. This phrase is often used by Sir 
Thomas More. "The greate brode botom- 
lerae ocean-see," Supplycacyon of Soulys, sig. 
C. ii. It occurs likewise in Hall. 

OCHEN. To break ; to destroy. (^.-JV.) 

OCIVITY. Sloth. Hooper, 

OCKSECROTIA. Tipsy. A cant term. 

OCUB. The cockchafer. Somenet, 

OCY. The nightingale's note. 

ODAME. A brother-in-law. (Germ.) 

0-DAWE. Down. See Jdawe (2), 

Loke 50 blenke for no bronde, ne for no bryghte 

wapyne, 
Bot beris downe of the beste, and bryng theme e-dcwv 
JCorte Jrthure, MS, JUiMete,f.« 
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ODD. (1) Only ; single ; alone. (2) Lonely ; out 
of the way. lAnc, 

(3) Odd and even, a game at marbles. Odd enrne 
thorifyf a chance time, not far off. Odd-come" 
ehorie, odds and ends, fragments. 

ODD-FISH. A strange feUow. Var. dial, 

ODD-MARK. That portion of the arable land 
of a farm which, in the customary cultivation 
of the farm, is applied to a particular crop. 
Heref. 

ODDMENTS. Trifles ; remnants. North, 

ODDS. (1) To fit ; to make even. Also, occa- 
sionally, to alter. Weei. 

(2) Consequence ; difference. Far. diaL 

ODDY. (1) A snail. Oxon. 

(2) Active ; brisk. Generally applied to old peo- 
ple. Oxon. 

ODDY.DODDY. A river-snail. Oxon. 

ODE. Woad for dyeing. 

ODER. Other. StUl in use. 

And beryd the com with bothe her rede, 
Ab the sodcnly hade be ded. 
That no man odur witte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 44. 

ODER WORT. The herb dragance. 
ODIfiLE. Hateful. (Lat.) 

And thou shalt be maiiter of that worme odibU, 
And oppresse hym In hla owne stalle. 

MS. Laud, 416, f. B6. 
All suche othia be to our Lord od<M« 
That be made and promysid to an evill eniencion. 

MS, Laud. 416, f. 69. 

ODIFFBRAUNT. Odoriferous. 
ODIOUS. lU-tasted ; ill-scent^d. East 
ODORAUNT. Sweet-smelling. {A,.N,) 
The thrid day next my lone went doune 
To ertbe, whiche was disposed plentuously 
Of aungels bright and hevenly soune 
With odoraunt odoure f ul copiously. 

MS. Bodt, 483, f. 804. 

ODSNIGGERS. An exclamation of rebuke. 
An immense number of oaths and exclama- 
tions may be found commencing with ode, a 
corruption of Crod*t. 
OEN. Owe ; are indebted. 

I telle It the in privetd. 
The kynges men oen to me 
A m'. pounde and mare. 

MS, Cantab, Ft, ▼. 48, f. 47. 
O'ERLAY. A girth ; a cloak. North, 
OERTH-IVI. The hedera nigra, 
OERTS. In comparison of. Weet, 
OES. Eyes. Nominale MS. 

And notwithstondlnge your manly hart* 
Frome your oet the teres wald starte 
To shew your hevynesse. 
Cora hitherc Jnsephe and stande ner this rood. 
Loo, this lame spared not to shedd his biude. 
With most paynfulle dlstresse. 

MS. Bodl, e Mum. 160. 

OF. In; out of ; from; at; on; off; by. 

Many of these meanings are still current in 

t}ie provinces. 

OFCORN. Offal corn. Finchale Chart The 

term occurs in Tusser. East, 
OF-DAWE. To recover. Weber, 
OF-DRAD. Afraid ; frightened. (A.-S.) 
O-FERRE. Afar off. 



Beholde also how his modire and alle his frendes 
stand alia o-ftrrt lokande and folowande theme 
withe mekylle mumyng and hertly sorowe. 

MS, Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 161. 

OFF. (1) Upon; out of. OJT at hooks, out of 
temper, or unwell. Off and on, changeable. 
Off nor on, neither one thing nor another. 

(2) The line ifrom which boys ^oot in comme 
cin^ a game of marbles. 

(3) Provided ; furnished, far. diaL 
OFF-AT-SIDE. Mad. North, 
OFFENCIOUS. Offensive. Marlowe, iL 305. 
OFFENDED. Hurt. Chaucer, 
OFFENSIOUN. Office; damage. {A,-N.) 
OFF-HAND. A man holding a second farm on 

which he does not reside is said to farm it off- 
hand, Suffolk, 
OFFICE. The eaves of a house. West. 
OFFICES. The rooms in a large house, appro- 
priated to the use of the upper servants. The 
term is still in common use, applied to the 
menial apartments generally. 
OFFRENDE. An offering. {J,.N.) 
And sche bigan to bidde and prey 
Upon the baregrounde knelende. 
And aftir that made hir <#/vfid«. 

Gower, MS, Soe. Antiq, 194, f . 44. 

OFF-SPRING. Origin. Fairfax, 
OFF-TOOK. Took by aim ; hit. 
OF-LONG. For a long period. 
OF-SIGH. Saw; perceived. (J,-S,) 
OF-TAKE. Taken. St. Brandan, p. 19. 
OFTER. Oftener. North, 

Ofter bryngeth on day. 
That alle the jere not may. 

MS,D(meeBa, f. 13 
OFTE-SITHES. Often-times. (A,-S.) 
For thou and other that leve your thyng, 
Wei oftt-tithaa ye banne the kyng. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. v. 40, f . 48. 

OF-WALKED. Fatigued with walking. {J.-S.) 
OGAIN. Again. Still in use. 
Fortiger nam gode coure 
That he no might again hem doure. 

Artheurand Mtrlin, p. I6L 
And dede hem again thre thousinde. 
And acontred that carroy. 

Arthowr and Merlin » p. 178. 

OGAINSAGHES. Contradictions. It occurs 

in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D- vii. 
OGE. Again. ** Come now son oge," Gy of 

Warwike, p. 110. 
OGHE. Ought. Gawayne, 
OGLES. Eyes. A cant term. 
OGNE. Own. 

And thoght ther was resone ynne. 
And syh hys ogM lyf to wynne. 

Gower, MS, CatOab, Ft, i. 6, f. 38. 

OGOS. Caves along the shore. Comw, 

OIL. To oil his old wig, i. e. to make him 
tipsy. North, 

OIL-OF-BARLEY. Strong beer. 

OIL-OF-HAZEL. A severe beating. 

OILY. Smooth; adulatorv. far. died. 

OINEMENT. Ointment. ' (A.-N.) 
Now of the seventhe sacrament. 
These clerkys kallc hyt oynammt 

MS, Udrt, 1791, r. 7i 
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OINT. To anoint. PaUgrme, 
OKE. Aked. Pret.pl. (A.^S,) 
OKE-CORNB. An aoorn. Ortoi Voc 
OKERE. To pat money out to usury. Also, 
usury. Okerer, an usurer. 

ADyjt, when men hadde here rest. 
He e^cererf pent yn hyi chcste. 

M8. Hart, 1701. t. 18. 
Okur hf t ys for the ootrage 
To take thy CAtel and have aireuntage. 

lf5.HaW.1701.f. 16. 
One nyjte qwene mene had ryste, 
He oXryrrytfc penyet unto hys kyite. 

Robtrt de Brunnt, MS. Bowe§t p. 6. 
An tktrtr, or elles a Icchoure, eayd Robyot 
With wnngc haat thou lede thy lyfe. 

Rvbin Hood, I. 10. 

OKERS. '* Bootes for ploughmen called okert," 
Huloety 1552. " CarpaHna, plowmens bootes 
made of untanned leather, they may be called 
oken," Elyot, ed. 1559. 

OKY. Moist; sappy. North, 

OLD. (1) Famous; great; abundant. Warw, 
Shakespeare uses the word in this sense. 
'' There will be an old abusing of God's pa- 
tience, and the king's English." It sometimes 
if used to denote approbation, fondness, or 
endearment; as. in Virginia and Maryland, 
the most endearing appellation by which a 
fond husband could address a beloyed wife, 
used to be his calling her his dear old woman. 
On Sunday, at maaM. there wa» olde ringing of 
belst and old and yong came to church to we the new 
voodo, which was to 111 favourde, that al the parUh 
mklikt it, and the children they cryed, and were 
nftnid of it. Tarlton't Veto— out t^Purgatoritt 1590. 

(S) Crou ; angry. Si^folk, 

(3) Old Bendy, Old Harry, Old Scratch, terms 
for the deviL Old Christmas, Christmas 
reckoned by the old style. Old coat and 
Jerkin, a game at cards. Old dog, old hand, 
a knowing or expert person. Old stayer, one 
well initiated in anything. Old lad, a sturdy 
old fellow. Old stick, a complimentary mode 
of address to an old man, signifying he is a 
capital fellow. Old file, an old miser. 

OLDHAMES. A kind of cloth. 

OLD-HOB. A Cheshire custom. It consists 
of a man carrying a dead horse's head, covered 
with a sheet, to frighten people. 

OLD-KILLED. Squeamish and listless. North. 

OLD-LAND. Ground that has been untilled a 
long while, and is newly broken up. Essex, 

OLD-LING. Urine. Yorksh. 

OLD-MAID. The lapwing. Wore. 

OLD-MAN. Southernwood. Far. dial. 

OLD-MAN'S-GAME. The game of astragals. 
MS. Ashmole 788, t 162. 

OLD-MILK. Skimmed milk. North. 

OLD-SARAH. A hare. Sufolk. 

OLD-SHEWE. A game mentioned in the 
Nomendator, p. 298. It is apparently the 
same as King-by-your-Leave, q. v. 

OLD-SHOCK. A goblin said to appear in the 
shape of a great dog or calf. East, 

OLD-SONG. A trifle. Var. dial 

OLD-SOW. A wood-louse. East. 



OLD-TROT. An old woman who is greatly 

addicted to gossiping. 
OLD-WITCH. The cockchafer. East. 
OLD-WIVES-TALE. "Thisisano&/trtpM/ai^» 
or a fashion of speech deane out of fashion/* 
Cotgrave, in v. Langage. 
OLIFAUNT. An elephant. (y/.-M) 
Felled was king Rion standard* 
And the four otitfaunee y-slawe. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 944 
The scarlet cloth doth make the hull to feare ; 
The cuUour white the oiUvant doth thunne. 

DoUme^M Strang* HistorUt, 1007 

OLIVER. (1) A young eel Devon. 
(2) To give a Rowland for an Oliver, a phrase 
still in use, deriyed from two well-known 
characters in ancient romance. 
Soche ittokys were never seen yn londe, 
Syth Of^M/w dyed and Rowlonde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. IML 

OLIVERE. The olive-tree. (A.-N.) 
OLIVER'S-SCULL. A chamberpot. 
OLLET. Fuel. Ray inserts this in his South 

and East-Country Words. Aubrey, in his 

MS. Nat. Hist, of WUts, tells us that cow dung 

and straw was used for fuel at High worth, and 

called by that name. 
OLODDE. 

For-thi thou gyflTe, whils thou may lyfe. 

Or allegase that thou may gete, 

Thlgaate fraGodd, thigudes olodde, 

Thi flciche foidet undir fete. 

With I. and E. fulle sekire thou be. 

That thynne executurs 

Of the ne willerekke. hot skikk and skekke 

Fulle baldely in thi boures. 

MS. Uheoln A. i. 17, f. Sll. 
0-LONKE. Along. MS. HarL 2253. 
OLY. OU. NominaleMS. 
OLYET. A little hole in anything, such as cloth, 

&c Forby has oylet-hole, a perforation in a 

garment to admit a lace. The small openings 

in ancient fortifications were called olyets, or 

oylets. " Ovliet hole, oillet" Palsgrave. 
OLYPRAUNCE. Gaiety? HoUoway has, « 0/y- 

prance, rude, boisterous merriment, a romping 

match, Northampton," 

Of rich atire ei ther avaunce, 
Prikkand ther hors with oiypraunee. 

R. do Brunne, MS, Boweo, p. 64. 

OLYTE. 

For whan thou doust yn longe retpy te 
Uyt ys forjete that long ys oiyte, 

MS. UiiW.1701,f.7A. 

OMAN. A woman. Far. dial. 

OMAST. Almost. Cumb. Several of the 
glossaries have ommost. 

OMBER. (1) The shade. Lane, Kennett has 
oumer, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) A hammer. Salop. Antiq. p. 523. 

OMBRE. A game at cards, of Spanish origin. 
It appears to be merely an alteration or im- 
provement of primero. It is thus described 
in the Compleat Gamester, ed. 1721, p. 12 — 
** There are several sorts of this game called 
L'Ombre, but that which is the chief is called 
Renegado, at which three only can play, to 
whom are dealt nine cards apiece; so (hat 
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diicaiding the eights, nines and tens, there 
win remain thirteen cards in the stock ; there 
is no trump but what the player pleases ; the 
first hand has always the liberty to play or 
pass, after him the second, &c." 

OME. The steam or vapour arising from hot 
liquids. Dunehn. 

OMELL. Among; between. SeeYwaineand 
Gawin, 119; 9LadJmett(2). 

OMPRY-FLOOR. At Wednesbury, co. Staff., 
in the nether coal, as it lies in the mine, the 
fourth parting or laming is called the omfry- 
floor, two feet and a half thick. Kennett, MS. 

0MNIUM-6ATHERUM. A miscellaneous col- 
lection of persons or things. 

OMPURLODY. To contradict. Beds. 

ON. (I) In. It is a prefix to yerbs, similar to a. 
" The kinge of Israeli on-huntynge wente," 
MS. Douce 261, f. 40. 

(2) One. 4/7er Oft, alike. ^/ on, agreed. Rrer 
m on, continually. / mine on, I singly, I by 
myself. On one, together, MS. Cotton. Vespas. 
D. vii. of the thirteenth century. 

(3) Of ; onwards. Far. dial To be a little on, 
i. e. to be approaching intoxication. A female 
of any kind, when maris appetens, is said to 
be on. It is sometimes an expletiye, as cheated 
on, cheated, &c. 

ONANE. Anon. Ritton. 

Hyt hon fet wald he noht span. 
To he cam thar the robbour ware { 
He yed unto thayr loge onane. 

OyofWarwike, MUdlthUlMS, 

ONARMED. Took off his armour. 

Tryamowre wened to have had pcie. 
And anarmed hym alio tyte. 

its. Cantab, Ff. (L S8» f. 78« 

ONBEAR. To uncover, applied to the opening 

of a quarry. Weei. 
GN-BOLDE. Cowardly ; not fierce. 
A man oon he ys holde, 
Febulle he wexeth and cn-Mda, 

MS. Caniab, Pf. li. 38. 11 BS. 
ONBRAID. Toupbraid; toreproach. Pabgrave. 
ONCE. Once for all. A common sense of the 

word in old plays. 
ONDE. (1) Zeal ; envy ; malice ; hate ; hatred ; 
breath. (J.^S.) 

Aichamid with a pitoua ondt, 
Sche tolde unto hire husbond* 
The aotheof alle the hole tale. 

Oow0r, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 44. 
(2) Ordained. Yorkeh. 
ONDEDELY. Immortal (A.-S.) 
ONDINE. To breathe. Prompt, Part, 
ONDOAR. One who expounds. 
0N-DRE6HE. Back; at a distance. 
ONE. ( 1 ) A ; an individual ; a person, far, dial, 
(2^ Singular. Leie. 

\Z) Alone; singly. (^^.-5.) "By soureselfe 
one," MS. Morte Arthure, f. 62. 
And ther y gan my woo compleyne, 
'Winchyng and wepynge alie myn eone. 

Goioer, MS, Soc, j4ntiq. 134, f. 99. 

ONE-AND-THIRTY. An ancient and very 
favourite game at cards, much resembling 
ringt-un. It could be played by two persons, 



as appears from Taylor's Workcs, 1630, ii. 181. 
It is mentioned in the Interlude of Youth, ap. 
Collier, ii 314; Earle's Microcosmography, 
p. 62 ; Taylor's Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv ; Florio, 
p. 578 ; Upton's MS. Adds, to Junius. 
ONED. (1) Made one ; united. (J.'S,) 
(2) Dwelt; remained. 

Than axed anon star G?l« 

To the baxouns that ofied Mm bi. 

Gi ^fWanvike, p. S7. 

ONEDER. Behind. Cheeh. According to 
Ray, this is the Cheshire pronunciation cf 
aunder, the afternoon. 
ONEHEEDE. Unity. {A.-S.) 

For Gode walde ay with the Fader and the Sonne, 
And wythe the Holy Oott ia onOteede wonne. 

HampoUtf MS, Bowttt p. IS. 
AAd ftere ihem all that ever they may. 
To oonhadd and to charyt^ 

MS, Cbnloft. Ff. 11. 38, f. & 

ONELOTB. An oblation. 

ONEMENTB. A reconciliation. {A,-S,) 
Bot ofMiiMNfe thar hym nevyr wene. 
Or ey ther other herte have iought. 

MS, HarL 885S. f. lU. 

ONENCE. Against Sevyn Sages, 2872. 
ONE-O'CLOCK. Like one-o'clock, i. e. very 

rapidly, said of a horse's movement, &c 
ONE-OF-US. A whore. 
ONE-PENNY. " BaeiUnda, the playe called, 
one penie, one penie, come after me," Nomen- 
dator, p. 298. 
ONERATE. To load. (Lat.) 
ONERLY. Lonely; solitary. North, 
ONES. Once. {A.-S.) 

Evyr on hys mayttyn grave he lay, \ 

Ther myght no man gete hym away 

For oght that they cowde do. 
But yf hyt were cnu» on the day. 
He wolde forthe to gete hya praye. 
And sy then ageyne he wolde goOb 

MS, Cantab, Ft. U. 3B, f. 74. 

ONE-SHEAR-SHEEP. A sheep between one 

and two years old. Var, dioL 
ONFANG. Received. (A,-S,) 
ON-FERROME. Afar off. {A,-S,) 

Dot Alexander went bi hym ane uppone an heghe 
eragge, whare he myghte see on-ferroma trti hym, 
and thane he law this pestellenclus be«te the basilisc. 

MS, Uneoln A. i. 17. f. 38. 

ONGOINGS. Proceedings ; goings on. Sorth, 
ONHANDE. In the hand ; to the will. It oc- 

curs in MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii, the Egerton 

MS. reading unht unUe. 
ON-HELD. Bowed down. 
ON-HENELY. Ungently; nncourteously. 
ONICLE. The onvx. Onypfe, Wright's Lync 

Poetry, p. 25. (a,»N,) 
ONID. Mixed and joined. Batman uppon 

Bartholome, 1582. 
ONIMENT. Ointment. Yocab. MS. 
ONING. The only one. (A,.S.) 

And In the tcnthe men myhte sc 
The oott^ng and the uny t^ 

MS, Cott, nteU. C. xlii. f. SB. 

ONION.PENNIES. «« At Silchester in Hamp. 
shire they find great plenty of Roman coink 
which thqr call owm-jfemUet from one Onioiv 
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whom tbcy foolishly hnej to htve been a 
giant, and an inhabitant of thii dty," Kennetty 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 
ON-LENTHE. Afar. Oawayne. 
ONLEPI. Thesamea8^ta9n\q.v. OnlqfiUeke 
occurs in MS. Arund. 57, f. 28. 

Ich leve ine God, Vader Almljtl, makcn of 

hevene and of erthe ; and ine Jem Crlat« hli lODe 

oHlept, oure Lord. MS, Arunda, 67. f* M* 

ONLIEST. Only. Chetk. It if lingularly 

used as a superlatiye. 
ONLIGHT. To alight, or get down. Wut 
ONLIKE. Alone ; only. (J.-S.) 
BUticd La^erd God of Iszael 
That dot woodrct on/tte wele. 

MS,Egmlm€li,t4B. 
Of thi bapteme and of thl dedea, 
Otottlpdi Iff that thou hero ledai. 

Ctartor Mtmdl, M8, CM. Trim Omtmb, t 79, 

ON-LOFT. Aloft. 

And gat up Into the treeiely and toft. 
And bjng hynueif upon a bowgh tm-U^ft, 

MS.Lawi.iVi,t€!L 

ONNETHE. Scarcely. (^..5.) 

Him thou jte that he was oimattu allre, 
For he was al overcome. 

MS. Laud. 106, f. 117' 
ONNISH. Somewhat tipey. North. 
ONONE. Anon; immediately. (^.-&) 

And as [they] satt at the supere, they knewehym 
Jn brekyng of brede, and omont He vanyste awaye 
fh> hem. MS. Uneoln A. L I7» 1 188. 

ON-O-NENA. Always. Ltme. 
ON-RYGHTE. Wrong. 

Hyt own lyfe for bur be lect 
Wyth mekulle tn-ryghu, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 95. 

ONSAT. An onset. 

ONSET. A dwelling-honse and out-bnildings. 
North. A single farmhouse if called an 
omtead, 
ONSETTEN. Small; dwarfish. North. 
ON-STAND. The rent paid by the out-going 
to the in-going tenant of a fann for such land 
as the other has rightfully cropped before 
leaving it. North. 
ONSTE. Once. Chester Plays, ii. 103. 
ON-STBAYE. Apart. 

The stede strak over the force. 
And strayed ofH«f raye. 

MS. LtarabiA. L 17. f 137- 
ONSWERID. Answered. 

Kyng EdwartMuiMrid agayne, 
I wil go to these erics iwane. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. A3. 
ONT. Will not ; w'ont. West. 
ON-THENDE. Abject; out-ca«t. 
ONTHER. Under. Octovian, 609. 
ON-TYB. To untie. 

And yede Arondcll all to nye. 
And wolde have hym on-tpe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. UO. 
ONWILLI. Unwillingly. Pr. Pan. 
ONYOLBUN. A herb mentioned in MS. BibL 

Beg. 12 B. L f. 14. 
DO. (1) One. See O. 

Aad at 00 worde sehe pUtly gan him telle 
Tke childls myjte bis power dide eccelle. 

I^dgate, MS. Soc. JnU^ 134, f. 16: 



(2^ Aye ; eyer. Tundale's Vitioni, p. 48. 

OOBIT. The lanrie of the tiger-moth. 

OON. An oven. North. 

OONABLE. Awkward; nnwieldly. 

OONE. Alone, only. (^..&) 

Alia nakid but here schertis oone. 
They wept* and made moehe moniu 

Gowtr, MS. Soe. Aniiq, 134, f. 10. 

00N.E66. A soft-egg, one laid before the 

shell is formed. West. 
OONRYGHTTWYSLYE. Unrighteously. 
He was in Tuskayne that tyroe, and tnke of onte 

knyghttes, 
Areste theme oonryffcrfMyWfe, and raunsouad thame 
aftyre. Morte Arthurs, MS. Unooln, f. M. 

OONT. A want, or mole. West. 

OONTY. Empty. Devon. 

OOR. Hoary; aged. 

OOSER. A mask with opening jaws along with 

a cow's skin, put on for frightening people. 

Dorset. 
OOST. An host, or army. (^.-M) 
OOTH. Wood; mad. Pr. Parv. 
OOZLING. Hairy. North. 
OP. To get up. Somerset. Also qppif, 
OPE. An opening. West. 
OPE-LAND. Land in constant till, ploa|^ 

np every year. Svffoik. 
OPEN. (1) A large cayem. When a vein ia 

worked open to the day, it is said to be i^ieii- 

east. A miner's term. 

(2) Not spayed, said of a sow, &c. East. 

(3) Mild, said of the weather. For. diaL 
OPEN-ERS. The medlar. {A.^S.) "Oponhers, 

medler," MS. Sloane 5, f. 6 ; apenarces, MS. 
BodL 30. Palsgrave has cpynars. 
OPEN-HEDED. Bare-headed. Chaucer. 
OPEN-HOUSE. To keep open-house, L e. to 

be exceedingly hospitable. 
OPEN-TIDE. The time between Epiphany 
and Ash-Wednesday, wherein marriages were 
pnblidy solemnized, was on that account for- 
merly called open-tide ; but now in Oxford- 
shire and several other parts, the time after 
harvest, while the common fields are free and 
open to all manner of stock, is called open- 
tide. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
OPER. A bumper of wine. North. 
OPERANCE. Operation ; effect. 
OPERANT. Operative; fit for action. Hey* 

wood's Royall King, sig. A. iv. 
OPIE. Opium. {A.'N!) 
OPINION. (1) Credit ; reputation. 
(2) To opine ; to think. Suffolk. 
OPPILATIONS. Obstructions. {Lat.) 

This Crocus is used very successfully for Cb« 
green-sickness stopping of the Terras, Dropsy and 
other diseases, that proceed Arom OppUationat the 
Dose is fh>m L5 grains to a Drachm. 

Aubrei^t WUts, MS. Aojwl Soe. p. IIL 
OPPORTUNITY. Character; habit. 
OPPOSE. To question ; to argue with. 
Problemes and demandes eke 
Hys wyadom was to finde and seke, 
Wherof he wolde in sondry wyse 
Qpfwcme hem that weren wyse. 

Coufsr, JfS. Cantab. Vt, I. 6,r. X 
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OPPRESSE. To ravish. (^.-JNT.) Hence qp- 

prettian, ra))e. 
OPTIC. A magnifying-glass. " Not legible 
but through an optick/' Nabbes* Bride, 1640, 
sig. G. i. Coles has the term. 
OPUNCTLY. Opportunely. Greene. 
OQWfiRE. Anywhere? 

If hit howsholde beo^tMr*, 
Thi pwrUhen is he there. 

M& Cantab. Ff. r. 48, f. 5. 

OR. (1) Ere ; before. North, 

Punytche paciently the transgrenonet 

Of mene dinreuled redreuing thaire errour. 

McKy preferryng or thou do rigour. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. i. 6, f. 129. 

2) Lest. Perceval, 911. 

3) Than. "Rather or that," an idiom still 

current in the midland counties. 
He wolde ageyn for youre lore blede 
Rather or that ye dampned were. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ll. 38. f. 48. 

(4) Their. Wright's Seven Sages, p. 47. 
ORANGE.TAWNEY. A dull orange colour. 
OR-A-ONE. Ever a one. South, 
ORATION. Noise ; uproar. P'ar. dial 
ORATORIE. A private chapel; a closet for 

the purposes of praver. {A'.N,) 
ORBELL. 

In the lowett border of the garden, I might see a 

curiout orbell, all of toach, wherein the Syracusan 

tyrant* were no lene artfully portrayed, than their 

■eterall crueltlei to life diiplayed. 

BraUhuMU*a jireadian PHneuUt 1935, 11. 148. 

ORBS. Panels. Nominale MS. 
ORCEL. A small vase. {A.-N.) 
ORB. A point, or edge. (A.-S.) Ord and 
tnde, the beginning and end, Gy of WanAake, 
p. 33, a common phrase. In Suffolk, a pro- 
montory is called an ord. 

And touchede him irich the speres ortf, 
That nevere eft he ne spak word. 

Rjumanee of Otuel, p. 74. 
\ He hit him with the speret ord, 

Thurch and thurch icheldet bord. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. S76. 
Saul himself drowje hla iword. 
And ran even upon the ord, 

CurtorMundi, MS, Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 4a 

ORDAIN. To order; to intend. Devon. 

ORDENARIE. An ordinance. (A.-N.) 

ORDER. Disorder; riot. Weei. 

ORDERED. Ordained; in holy orders. 

ORDERS. A North-country custom at schools. 
In September or October the master is locked 
out of the school by the scholars, vrho, previ- 
ous to his admittance, give an account of the 
different holidays for the ensuing year, vrhich 
he promises to observe, and signs his name 
to the ordere, as they are called, with two 
bondsmen. The return of these signed order e 
Is the signal of capitulation ; the doors are 
immediately opened; beef, beer, and vrine 
deck the festive board ; and the day is spent 
in mirth. 

ORDERS-FOUR. The four orders of mendicant 
friars. Chaucer. 

ORDINAL. The ritual. 

ORDINANCE. (I) Pate Shak. 



(2) Orderly disposition. {A.^N.) 

(3) Apparel. Palsgrave, 1530. 
ORDINATE. ReguUr; orderly. {Lat., 

For he that stondeth clere and ordinate. 
And proude happis suffVeth undenlide. 

Boetiue, MS. Soe. Antiq, 134, t 

ORDONING. Ordinance. Pakgrace. 

ORE. (1) Over. Var. dial 

(2) Grace ; favour ; mercy. {A,-S^ 

Syr, he seyde, for Crystyi ore, 
LeTe, and bete me no more. 

MS. Caniab, Ff. IL 38, f . 88. 

(3) Sea-weed, used for manure. South, Holin- 
shed, Chron. Ireland, p. 183, mentions orewadM, 

(4) A kind of fine wooL 
ORF. Cattle. {A.-S.) 

Into the brerto they forth kacche 
Here or/, for that they wolden lacchfl. 

Gower, MS. Soe, Antiq. 134. f. 9X 

ORFRAYS. Embroidery. (^.-.Y.) The term 
is perhaps most generally applied to the bor- 
ders of embroidery or needle-work, down the 
cope on each side in front. See Cotgrave. 
" Orphrey of red velvet," Dugdale's Monast. 
iii. 283. It occurs in Chaucer. 
Fretene ot orfra^u ieMtx appone scheldes. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Uneoln, t. f$, 

ORGAMENT. Wild marjorum. 

The blood of hartt burned together with herbs- 
dragon, orchanes. orgamettt, and mastlck have the 
•ame power to draw serpents out of their bolai, 
which the harts have being ailve. 

Topeeire Four Footed Beaett, \WJ, p. ISOl 

ORGAN. The herb pennyroyal. 
ORGAN AL. An organ of the body. 
ORGLES. Organs. Weber. 
Oure gentyl ler Jone, Joy hym mot betyde. 

He if a mer^ mon of mony among cum pane, 
He con harpe, he con syng, his orglue ben herd ful wyd. 

He wyl nojt spare Ills prese tospund his selane. 

MS. Douce 903, t S. 

ORGULOUS. Proud. (A.-N.) Oryw/w/. proud- 
est, Morte d' Arthure, ii. 432. Orgulytet pride, 
ibid. iL HI. 

ORIEL. This term is stated by Mr. Hamper to 
have been formerly used in various senses, 
viz. a penthouse; a porch attached to any 
edifice ; a detached gate-house ; an upper- 
story ; a loft ; a gallery for minstrels. See a 
long dissertation in the Archseologia, xxiii. 
106-116. Perhaps, however, authority for 
an interpretation may be found which will 
compress these meanings, few words having 
really so comprehensive and varied an use. 
It may generally be described as a recess 
within a building. Blount has oriol, **the 
little waste room next the hall in some houses 
and monasteries, where particular persons 
dined ;" and this is clearly an authorised and 
correct explanation. .Msi in refectorio vel 
oriolopranderetf Mat. Paris ; in introitu, quod 
porticue vel oriolum aj^ellatur, ibid. The 
oriel was sometimes of considerabledimensions 
See a note in Warton, i. 176. 

ORIENT. The east. (//.-iV.) 

ORIGINAL. Dear; beloved. Line. 

ORISE. To plane, or make smooth. IFm/. 
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ORISON. A prayer. 

Wtico thai hade mAd« theire onfwn, 
A Toyce caime fro heven down. 

That alle men my^there; 
And Mid, The s«»ule of this lynfulle wyjt 
la wonnen into heven bright. 

To Jhetu lefe and dere. 

MS. Cantab Pf. v 48, f. 47. 

ORISONT. The horizon. (A,-N.) 

ORISSE. To prepare, or make ready. 

ORL. The alder-tree. Weft 

ORLIAUNCE. Orleans. (^.-M) 
Rede wyn. the cUret» and the white. 
With Teynt and Alycaunt, In whom I delite i 
Wyn ryven and wyn take also, 
Wyne of Langdoke and of Orliaunee therto, 
Senglebere, and othlr that is dwobile. 
Which causith the brayn of man to trouble. 

MS. RnwU C. 88. 

ORLING. An ill-grown child. North, 
ORLINGS. The teeth of a comb. 
ORLOGE. A clock, or dial. {A.-N,) 

Oelotye aalle kepe the orto^, and talle wakkyne 
the other ladyte, and make thame arely to ryse and 
go the wyllylyere to thaire lervywe. 

MS, UneolH A. I. 17f f.>7i« 

ORLOGER. A man who keeps clocks. 
ORN. (1) Either. Somertet. 
(2) To run ; to flow. (A.-S,) 

He em a^ein him with grete Joie, 

And biciupte him and euate. 

MS, Laud, 108, f. 9. 

ORNACY. Cultivated language. 
ORNART. Ordinary. Var, dial 
ORNATE. Adorned. {Lat,) 

The milke white awannei then straln'd in stile 

sublime. 
Of ornate verse, rich prose, and nervous rime. 
In short, to tellen all, doth not behoTe, 
Wbeare weUcome, sat weare powr'd in cuppe of love. 

MS. Bibl. Rgg. 17. B. xt. 

ORNATELY. Regularly ; orderly. 
ORNDERN. Same as Aandom, q. y. 
ORNIPIED. Adorned. Oson, 
ORPED. Bold; stout. The term is used by late 
writers. It occurs in Oolding's Ovid, and in 
the Herrings Tale, 1598. 

Houndea ther be the whiche beth bolde and 
orpeda, and beth cleped bolde, for thel be bolde and 
goode for the hert. MS, BodU 546. 

Orpedtieh thou the bistere. 
And thi lond thou fond to were. 

Arthottr and MeHin, p. 65. 

Doukea, kinges and barouns, 
Orped squiers and garsouns. 

jtrthow and Merlin, p. 81. 

That they wolle gcte of here acorde 
Sum orpid kny^te to sle this lorde. 

Cower, MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 65. 

ORPH ARION. A kind of musical instrument in 

the form of a lute. 
ORPINE. Yellow arsenic. "Orpine or arse- 

nike," Hollyband's Diet. 1593. 
ORR. A globular piece of wood used in playing 

at doddart. 
ORRI. A name for a dog. See MS. Bibl. Reg. 

7E.iv.f. 163. 
ORROWER. Horror. Pr,Part, 



ORSADY. Tinsel, ^ee jfrMdine, 

ORTS. Scraps ; fragmenU. Var, diel It it a 

common archaism. 
ORUALE. The herb orpin. 
ORUL. To have a longing for. West, 
ORYBULLY. Terribly. 

Heapperyd fuUe arybuttyt but not as he dudfiefnre. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. H, », tU, 

ORYELLE. The alder-tree. Pr.Parv. 
ORYNALLE. An urinal. 

Anon he askud an mynaUe schene, 

And sawe theryn of kyng and queoe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft, 11. 38, f. 138 

ORYONS. The orient, or east. 
Stonys of oryona gret plenty, 

Hir here aboute hir hed hit hong ; 
She rode out over that lovely le, 
A-whlle she blew, a- while she song. 

MS, Cantab. Ft, r,4S,t II6L 

ORYTHE. Aright. Arch. xxx. 357. 
OSCHIVES. Bone'handled knives. 
OSEY. A kind of wine, mentioned in the Sqnyr 
of Lowe Degr^, 762 ; Harrison, p. 167 ; Nug« 
Poetics, p. 10 ; MS. Morte Arthure, f. 55. 
Her land hath wine, ony, waxe, and gralne, 
Flgges, reysins, hony and cordoweyne. 

Hakluyfe NuvigatUnUt 1599, 1. ItBl 

OSIARD. An osier-bed. Paltgrave, 
OSKIN. An oxgang of land, which varies in 

quantity in different places. 
0-SLA.NTE. Aslant ; slanting. 

His hand sleppid and slode o-eJante one the mayloa. 

Marte Arthure, MS, Uneotn, f. 98. 

OSMOND. A kind of iron. Manners and 

Household Expences, p. 301. 
OSNY. To forbode ; to predict. West, 
OSPREY. The sea-eagle. Palsgrave calls it 

the ospring, 
OSPRYNG. Offspring. 

I wolde that Bradmonde the kyng 
Were here with all his oepryng, 

MS. Cantab, Ft. U. 38, f. IflO 

OSS. To offer, begin, attempt, or set about 
anything ; to be setting out ; to recommend a 
person to assist you. Chesh, Ray gives the \' 
Cheshire proverb, ** ossing comes to bossing," -j 
Edgeworth, temp. Hen. VIII., uses to ots for 
to prophesy. 
OSSELL. Perhaps. Yorksh, 
OSTAYLE. An inn, or lodging. 

And in her place he toke his oetasfle, 
Supposyng a lytill while ther to duelle. 

Jlf5. Laud. 416, f. 59. 

Men taghte hym sone to hem weyl. 
He come and toke ther hys oetejfl. 

MS, Harl. 1701, f. 1.1 

0-STEDE. Instead. 

The whyche, as the custum was, 
Songe a balad o-etede of the masae. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. L 6, f. 49. 

OSTENTS. Appearances ; prodigies. 
When ambitious Pyles, th' oetenu of pride 
To dust shall fall, and In their ruins hide. 

Randolph'e Poem*, 164a 

OSTERY. An inn. This word occurs in MS. 
Addit. 11812, f. 12. The term osthouse ii 
used in Yorkshire. Palsgrave has ostry. 
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OSTILLER, An ostler. Vocab.MS. 
OSTRECE. Austria. Heame. 
OSTREGIER. A falconer. This term wa« gene- 
rally limited to a keeper of goshawks and 
tercels. Oatringer occurs in Blount's Gloss, 
p. 459, and Shakespeare has astringer, 
OSTRICH-BORDE. Wainscoting. 
OSTYLMENT. Furniture. Qu,ilibet utetmle 
in domo, Anglice, ostylment of howse, MS. 
Bibl. Reg. 12B.i,f.l3. 
OSTYRE. An oyster. NominaleMS. 
OTE. Knows. (a.-S.) 
OTEN. Often. Somenet. 
OTHE. To swear. Still in use, according to 
Moor's Suffolk Words, p. 258. " Adjwrare, to 
othe," MS. Egerton829, f. 17. 
OTHER. Or; either; or else. (^.-5.) 
OTHER-GATES. Otherways. North, 
OTHER-SOME. Some other. A quaint but 
pretty phrase of frequent occurrence. Other- 
ufhere, in some other place. 

Some blatfemede hym and laid, fy one hym that 
dlitroyet s and otkerMmt salde. othire mene laved 
he, hot hymtelfe he may nott helpe. 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17* f 18^ 
Bow she doth play the wether-cocke. 

That lurne with every winde ; 
To lome she will be foolishe stout. 
To ofAersome as kinde. 

Gaulfrido and Bortuirdo, 1A70> 

OTHER-WHILE. Sometimes. Far. dial 
Than dwellyd they togedur same, 
Wyth mekylle yoyeand game, 

Therof they wantyd ryght noght : 
They went on hawkyng bethe revcr. 
And othtr-whyU to take the dere. 
Where that they gode thoght. 

MS, Cantab, Ft, li. 38, f. 80. 

OTTOMITES. The Ottomans. Shalt, 
OTTRE. To utter. Lydgate, p. 150. 
OTWO. In two ; asunder. (A.-S.) 

Al hem thoghte rhey wulde here slo. 

For they clove here mouthe evyn otwo, 

MS. HarL 1701, f. 11. 

OTYRE. An otter. It is the transUtion of 
hUricius in Nominale MS. 

OU. How. MS.DigbySe. 

OUCH. A jewel. " Ouche a jowell, bague," 
Palsgrave ; *' ouche for a bonnet, affieguet, 
affichett" ibid. The term seems to have been 
sometimes applied to various ornaments. 
Ofgyrdils and browchls, of ourcAi* and ryn^is. 
Pottys and pens and bollls for the fest of Nowell. 

MS, Laud, 418. f. 97* 

OUGHEN. To owe ; to possess, or own. (A.-S.) 
A certain king, which, when he called his 
servants to accompts, had one brought to him 
which ougM him ten thousand talents. 

fi«eon*« FKorlet, p. 164. 

Amarls he hight, that many a toune aut(ht. 
Prince was of Portingall, proudest in thought. 

Rolandf MS, Lantd, 388, f . 388. 

OUGHT. Something suitable. Sussex, 

OULE. 

But oule bn stok and stok on ouU, 
The more that a man defoale. 

Cower, MS, 8oe, ArMq, 134, f. 88. 

OUMER. The grayling fish. North, 



OUNDB. (1) A kind of lace. (2) A carL 
Oundyt waving, curiy, said of hair laid in 

rolU. {A.-N,) 

Cloth of gold of tissue entered onnde the one with 
the other, the ounde is warke wavynge up and doune, 
and all the borders as well trapper as other was 
garded with letters of fine golde. 

HaU, Henry VIU, f.79. 
The hynder of hym was lyk purpure, and the tayle 
was ownded overthwert wiUi a colour reede as rose. 

MS, Uneoln A. 1 17, f. 80. 

OUNFERD. Displeasure ? 

To thi nejbour fore love of me. 
To make debate ny dyscOTde, 
And thou dust me more ounfnrd, \ 

Then tha5 thou weutust barefote in the strete. 

MS, Douee 902, xv. Cent. 
OUNGOD. Bad; wicked. (A.-S.) 
OUNIN. A weak spoilt boy. North, 
OUNSEL. The devil. From the old word 
owwtf/t, wicked. **Ich were ounseli," MS. 
DigbySe. (A,'S,) 
OUPH. A fairy, or sprite. Shah, 
OUR. (1) Hour. Still in use. 

There may areste me no pleaaaunce. 
And our be omr 1 fele grevaunce. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. 1.6. f. 117- 

(2) Anywhere. Weber, 

(3) Over. Still in use. This would genemBy 
be printed ovre. 

Hit was l^d oiire a broke, 
Therto no man hede toke ; 
Oure a streme of watur dene. 
Hit servyd as a brygge I wene. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 40, f. SO. 

(4) A term implying relationship. Otir Thomas, 
Thomas belonging to our family. P'ar, dial, 

OURN. Ours. Far, dial 

OURY. Dirty; ill-looking; untidy. Unc, 

OUSE. The liquor in a tanner's vat. 

OUSEL. The bkckbird. 
House-doves are white, and otnOt blackebirds bee. 
Yet whatadiflference in the taste we see ? 

The AJIbctionate Shepheard, ISM. 

OUSEN. Oxen. North, 
OUSET. A few small cottages together, like a 
Highland clachan. The word is originally 
oustead, one-stead, i. e. one farmhouse and its 
appurtenances standing solus, all alone by 
itself, and no other one near it. North, 
OUST. To turn out. Var, dial 
OUT. (1) Away ! It is often an exclamation of 
disappointment (A,^S,) Out, alas ! occurs 
in Shakespeare. 
The gentill prynce and his pepull to London did passe. 
Into the cit^ he cnteryd with a company of men and 

trew. 
For the wiche hit eomys cryed , OwU and alas ! 
Thayre red colowrus chaungid to pale hewe ; 
Thanne the nobyll prynce began werkys new. 
He toke prisoners a kyng and a clerke, loo. 
How the will of God in every thynge is dw\ ! 

MS, Bibl. Reg, 17 D. XV. 

(2) Full ; completely. Tempest, i. 2. Still in 
use, Heref. GL p. 76. 

3) An excursion of pleasure. 

4) On/ o*ery, out of measure. See the Comedy 
of Patient Grissel, p. 20. Out of heart, worn 
out, applied to land ; down-hearted, to a m 
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Oic# «/ AfeXr, out at the elSowit nxy shabbily 
dressed. Out at k^, Mud of cattle feeding in 
hired pastures. Out qf hand, immediately, 
without delay. Out qftemper^ too hot or too 
cold. On/ qf/A« way, extraTagant, uncommon. 
Tb be mt oute, to quarrel To nuUte no omt$ 
ofapenom, not to understand him. 
OUTAMT. Toiiunre, orhart? 

Ac die helm was lo hatd y-wrojt. 

That he mi5t outamif him noft 

Wyth BO dynt of iwtrde. 

MS, Mhmah, », f. 49. 

OUT-AND-OUT. Throughout ; entirely ; com- 
pletely. Out^and'<mter, a slang phrase im- 
plying anything supremely excellent. 
The kyog was good all* about*, 
Aod she was wyckyd omsofid oiK«, 
For sh4 was of sucho oomforto. 
She lovyd meiio oodlr bcr lordt. 

MS. JtMefiniMi C. 86. 

OUTAS. (1) The octaves of a feast 

(2) A tumult, or uproar. Nominale MS. 

OUT-ASKED. On the third time of publication, 
the couple are said to be out-asked, that is, 
tbio asking is out or over. Used in the South- 
East of England. 

OUTsBEAR. To bear one out ; to support one 
in anything. Palegraoe. 

OUT-BORN. Removed. (^.-5.) 

OUT-BY. A short distance from home. 

OUT-CAST. The refuse of com. Pr. Parv, 
It is explained in Salop. Antiq. p. 524, *' the 
OTcrplus gained by maltsters between a bushel 
of barley, and the same when conyerted into 
malt" 

OUT-CATCH. To overtake. North, 

OUT-CEPT. To except Pabgrave. 

OUTCOME. A going out It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii 

OUT-COMLING. A stranger. Lane. 

OUT-CORNER. A secret or obscure comer. 
" An out'Hooke in atowne where poore folkes 
dwell," Florio, p. 97. Out-plaee, Palsgrave. 

OUT-CRY. An auction. An auctioneer was 
called an out-erier, 

OUT-DONE. Undone. 

A ioppcr was drest, the king was a guest. 
But h« thought 'twould haire ewMene him. 

Jlo6iM fioorf, U. Id9. 

OUT-DOOR-WORK. Field-work. Wett. Also 

called outen-work, 
OUTELICHE. Utterly; entirely. 
OUTEN. Strange; foreign, oiitener, anon- 
resident a foreigner. Line. 
OUTENIME. To deliver. (A.'S.) 
OUT-FALL. A quarrel. North. 
OUT-FARING. Lying without Somereet. 
OUTGANG. A road. North. 
OUT-GO. To go ikster, or beat any one in 

walking or ri<&g. 
OUT-HAwL. To dean out Suffolk. 
OUTHEES. Outoy. {Med. Lot,) 
OUTHER. Either. Still in use. 

And 5yf y were de yn mtihtr werlde* 
Hys preycr shuMe for me be herde. 

jr& Httrl 1701, f. 70. 
t1* 



For otflSer It wille falle oo the vmhrc toward fn 
on the umbre firoward. MS. SUnmt 911. 

OUTHOLD. To hold out ; to resist 

OUT-HORNE. An outlaw. 

OUTING. (1) A feast given to his friends by on 
apprentice, at the end of his apprenticeship : 
when he is on/ of his time. In some parts of 
the kingdom, this ceremony is termed by an 
apprentice and his friends burying his wife. 
Line. 

(2) An airing. Var. dial 

(3) An evacuation, or letting-out North. 
OUTLAY. Expenditure. Var. OoL 
OUTLER. An animal not housed. North. 
OUTLERS. Out-standing debts. Yorhth. 
OUT-LESE. The privilege of turning cattle 

out to feed on commons. North* 
OUT-LESS. Unless. Yorkth. 
OUTNER. A stranger. North. 
OUT-OF. Without 

Neither can anything please God that we de. If it 
be done out-o/ charity. Btean'a Werh^ « IM. 

OUTPARTERS. Thieves. 
OUT-PUT. To cast out (A.^S.) 
OUTRAGE. Violence. {A.-N.) 
OUTRAIE. To injure ; to ndn ; to destroy. 
(A.'N.) Palsgraye explains it, to '^ do some 
outrage or extreme hurt." 
sir Arthure, thyne enmy, has otofsrajwis thi lordes. 
That rode for the rescowe of joae riche knyghttca 

Morle Jrthure, MS. Uneoln, f.74. 

OUTRAKE. An out-ride or expedition. To 
raik, in Scottish, is to go fast. Outrake is a 
common term among shepherds. When their 
sheep have a free passage from inclosed pas- 
tures into open and airy grounds they call it 
a good outrake. Percy. 
OUTRANCE. Confusion. (A.-N.) 
OUTRE-CUIDANCE. Pride. (Fr.) 
OUT-REDE. To surpass in counsel (^.-5.) 
OUTRELY. Utterly. {A.^N.) 
OUT-RIDERS. (1) Bailift errant, employed by 
the sheriffi to summon persons to the courts. 
See Blount's Law Dictionary, in v. 
(2) Highwaymen. Somenet. 
OUT-ROP. Apubtic auction. North. **An 

out-cry or outrope,'' Howell, 1660. 
OUTSCHETHE. To draw out a sword. 
OUTSCHONNE. To pluck out (A.-S.) 
OUTSETTER. An emigrant Yorkeh, 
OUT-SHIFTS. The outskirts. East. 

And poore schoUers and souldiers wander In hackf 
lanes, and the oni-eA^M of the citte, with never v 
rag to their backcs. Nash'e PUree PtonnUcsw, 1598. 

OUTSHOT. A projection of the upper stories 
in an old house. North. Hence ouithot- 
window. 

OUTSIDE. (1) At the most Var. dial 

(2) Lonely; solitary; retired. North. In 
Dorsetshire it is outttep. 

OUTSTEP. Unless. 

My son's in Dybell here. In Capcrdochy, Ttha 
gaol, for peeping Into another man's purse; and, 
vuutep the king be miserable, he's like to totter. 

H«yieeMl'« Eduwrd IF. p. 7S> 

OUT-TAKE. TodeUver. {A.^S.) 

38 
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OUT-TAKEN. Taken out; excepted. Out- 
take, except, is also common. It occurs 
several times in Lydgatc. 

Bot he rayjte nojtc wynne over, the water wm to 
(lepe and sobrade, bot If it had bene in the monethe 
of July and Auguste; and aUo It was fuUe of ypo- 
Uyue* and scorpyones, and cocadrilles, out-takene Jn 
the forsaid monethe*. MB, Uncoin A. 1. 17» f» 31. 
AUe that y have y graunt the 
OtottdkB my wyfe. 

MS. CaHtab. Ft. li. 38. f. 96. 

OUTWALE. Refuse. North. 

OUTWARD. An outside. Shai. 

OUTWERINGNES. Abuse, (A.-S.) 

OUT-WINDERS. Bow- windows. South. 

OUT-WRIGIIE. To discover. (A.-S,) 

OUZE. Mud. Still in use. 

To voyage hh large empire, as secure 
At In the lafestfrnztf, where they assure 
Themselves at rest. 

H^ivwHtt Marriage Triumph*, 1613. 

0U5TE. Aught; anything. 

But that thynge may y not embrace 
For onjrt that y can apeke or doo. 

Gou:er, MS. Sac. Anliq. 134, f. 46. 

Hou faryth that noble clerk. 
That mekyl can on Goddys werk, 

Knowest thou oujt hva state ? 
And come thou ouj« be the cerl off Stane, 
That wurthy lord in hys wane, 

Wente thou ow^t that gate ? 

Rnmanc9 o/jitheUtnn, 

OVEN. (l)The following proverb is given by Ray, 

and is still in use. 

A auspicious ill liver, for the wife would never 
have lought her daughter in the oven unlease she 
henelfe had beene there in former times. 

Th0 Man in the Moont, 1609, lig. F. iii. 

(2) A great mouth. Var, dial, 
OVEN-BIRD. The long-tailed titmouse. It's 

nest is called an oveiCt-nest. 
OVENED. Sickly; shrivelled. Lino, 
OVEN-RUBBER. A pole used for stirring the 

fire in a large oven. 
OVER. (1) Compared with. Wett, 

( 2) Upper. Still in use. 

(3) Above ; besides ; beyond. (^.-5.) 
.4) To recover ; to get over. North, 

(5) Important ; material. Exmoor, 

(6) Too. Sir Perceval, 1956. 

(7) 7b imt one over the door, to turn him out. 
Over the left, disappointed. 

OVERAIGNES. Gutters. 
OVER-ALL. Everywhere. 
OVERANENT. Opposite. Var. dial. 
OVERBLOW. To blow hard. Cheth, 
OVERBOD. Remained or lived after. {A.-S.) 
OVER-BODIED. When a new upper part is 

put to an old gown. lane. 
OVER-BUY. To give more for anything than 

it is really worth. 
OVER-CLOVER. A boy's game, so called in 

Oxfordshire, the same as Warner, q. v. They 

have a song used in the game, commencing, 

•* Over clover. 
Nine times over.* 

OVER-CRAPPID. Surfeited. Devon, 



OVERCROW. To triumph over; to rastaiii. 
" Laboured with tooth and naile to overcrow " 
Holinshed, Chron. Ireland, p. 82. 
OVER-DREEP. To overshadow. 

The aspiring nettles, with their shadie tops, shall 
no longer over-dreep the best hearbs, or keep them 
from the smiling aspect of theaunne, that live and 
thrive by comfortable beames. 

Naah't Pierce PennileMe, 1592. 
OVERE. Shore. {A.-S.) Jennings has orer*, 
the perpendicular edge, usually covered with 
grass, on the sides of salt-water rivers. 
For michulle hongur, I undurstomle. 
She come out of Sexlonde, 
And rived here at Dovere, 
That stondes upon the sees overs. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. 96. 

OVERESTE. Uppermost. {A,-S,) 
An appille overejtte lay on lofte. 
There the poyson was in dighte. 

MS. HarL 2252. f. 96. 

OVE RF ACE. To cheat. Somerset. 
OVER-PARE. To go over. It occurs in MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
OVER-FLOWN. Intoxicated. 
OVER-FLUSH. An overplus. East. 
OVER-FRET. Made into fretwork. 
Scho come in a velvet. 
With white perle over/ret. 

MS. Uncoin A. 1. 17> f. 133. 

OVERGANGER. One who escapes. 

By Jacob in haly writt es undirstande ane orrr- 

nnnfrer of synnes. MS. JAncoln A. i. 17. f« •**• 

OVERGET. To overtake. Var,diaL It occurs 

in Palsgrave, 1530. 
OVERGETH. Passed over. 
The tyme of jeris overgeth 
That he was a man of brede and lengthen 

Gower, MS, Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 97* 

OVERGIVE. (1) To ferment. (2) To thaw. 

East, 
OVEK-GO. To pass over. {A.-S.) It is here 
used for the part. pa. 

Aa I went this undyre tyde. 
To pley me be myn orcherd syde, 
1 fell on slepe all-be>dene, 
Under an ympe upone the grene; 
My meydens durst me not wake, 
Bot lete me Iy5e and slepe take, 
Tyll that the tyme over-passyd so, 
That the undryne was over-go, 

MS. AKhmole 61 , XV. Cent. 
OVER-HAND. The upper-hand. North, 

Thurghe the heipe of our goddis, he schalle hafe 
the over-hande of alle 50ure neghtebours, and jour 
name schalle spred over alle the werlde. 

MS, Lincoln A. i. 17. f- 3. 
He sent us never no schame ne ichenchipe In erthe, 
Bot ever }it the over-hande of alle other kynges. 

Morte jirthure, MS, Lincoln, f.OR. 

OVERHED. A cut given over the head in 

fencing. Kvng AUsaunder, 7396. 
OVERHERRE. Superior. (A.^S.) 

Spaynardia also that withoute doute bothe in 
nombre of peple and strengche of bodies of olde 
t3rm6 have ben cure overherre. 

Vegeciue, MS. Douce S91 , f. 5. 

OVERHEW. To overgrow and overpower, as 

strong plants do weak ones. East, 
OVER-HIE. To overtake. North. 
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OVER-HILT. Covered over. (^.-S.) 
OVER-HIP. To hop, or paas over. 
OVER-HOPE. Sanguineness. (//.-A) 
On yt presumpcion of herte bold. 
That yi owrhopt on Ynglitche told. 

MS. Bodi, 48, f. 183. 
OVER. HOUSE-MEN. Small wire drawers. 
OVERING. Passing over. Var. dial. 
OVERIST-WERKE. The clerestory. 
He beheld the werke full wele. 
The aonygt'werke above the walle 
Gane schyne aa doth the cryttalle. 
A hundreth tyretes he law full atout. 
So godly thei wer bateyled aboute. 

MS. Mhtnole 61, xv. Cent. 
OVER-KEEP. CJood living. Far, diaL 
OVERLAND. A roofless tenement. Overland^ 
form^ a parcel of land without a house to it. 

OVERLAYER. A piece of wood used to place 
the sieve on, after washing the ore in a vat. 
Btrb, A mining term. 

OVER-LEDE. To oppress. Lydgate. 

OVERLIGHT. To alight, or descend. West, 

OVERLING. Ruler ; master. 

I have made a kepare, a knyghte of thyn awenr, 
Ootrlyng of Ynglande undyre thyselvene. 

Morte Jrthure, MS. Lincoln, f.60. 

OVER-LIVE. To outlive. (A.-S.) 

OVERLOOKED. Bewitched. fFest, The term 
occurs in Shakespeare. 

OVERLY. (1) Slight; superficial. Sometimes 
an adverb. " I will doe it, but it shal be 
oiferfy done, or to be ridden of it," HoUyband's 
Dictionarie, 1593. '* Thou doest this overlie, 
or onely for an outward shewe," Baret, 1580. 
He prayeth but with an otwl^ desire, and not 
from the deep of hii heart, that will not bend his 
aideavonrs withal to obtain what he desireth s or 
rather indeed he prayeth not at all. 

Sandertan't Senmmg, 1689, p. 61. 

(2) To oppress. OverUe, oppressively, Stani- 

hurst's Ireland, p. 22. 
OVERMASTE. Overgreat. (^.-5.) 
Gye was oon of the twelve, 
OMrmaste he sate be hymselve. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. il. 88, f. 91S. 
OVERMASTER. To overcome one. 
OVER-MEASURE. One in twenty given over 

and above in the sale of corn. 
OVERNOME. Overtaken. {J..S.) 
OVER-PEER. To overhang. ShaJk, It occurs 

in Cotgrave, in v. Nageoire. 
OVER-QUALLE. Be destroyed. (A.-S.) 
That 5ere whete shalbe over alle ; 
Ther shalle mony childur ovtr-quaUe. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 77. 
OVER-RINNE. To overtake. {A,.S,) 
OVER.RUN. To leave unfinished. Wett, 
OVER-SAIL. To project over, a term used by 
bricklayers. North, " Ere I my malice cloake 
or ocertiie" Du Bartas, p. 357, which seems 
to be used in a similar sense. 
OVERSCAPE. To escape. 

Whicfae for to oounte is but a Jape, 
As thyage whiche thou my5te OMraeajM. 

Cower, MS, Soe, AtMq, 134, f. 53. 

OVER -SCUTCHED -HUSWIVES. Whores. 



Shak, ^ An overswitcht honswife, a looMd 
wanton slut, a whore/' Kennett, MS. 
OVERSE. To overlook. PuUgrave. 

That he should lule, ovttriti, and correct the ma- 
tters and condlcioQS of the people. 

/f'i//. 1548, Hen, V. f. I. 
OVERSEEN. (1) Mistaken; deceived. Wett, 

It occurs in Palsgrave. 
(2) Tipsy. " WeU nigh whittled, almost drunkc, 
somewhat overaeene" Cotgrave. See Thorns' 
Anecd. and Trad. p. 54. 
OVERSEER. (1) An overlooker frequently ap. 
pointed in old wills. Sometimes the exe- 
cutor was so called. According to MS. HarL 
3038, " too secuturs and an overseere make 
thre theves." 
(2) A man in the pillory. 
OVERSET. To overcome. Still in use. 
OVERSHOOT. To get intoxicated. 
OVERSLE Y. The lintel of a door. 
OVER-STOCKS. Upper-stockings. Baret. 
OVER-STORY. The clerestory. 
OVERTAKE. 

Summe of hem b^an to strife, 
Gret overtake for to dryfe. 

If jr. Cantab, Ft, v. 48, C 11. 
OVERTAKEN. Intoxicated. 
OVERTE. Open. (^.-M) 
OVERTHROWE. To faU down, (A,^S,) 
OVERTHWART. Across j over against. (^-A) 
As an adjective, cross, contru7, contradic- 
tory, perverse, opposite. It is sometimes a 
verb, to wrangle. 
That strekes the nekesout als the hert. 
And als ane hors of prys that lokes overwhert. 

Jtf & Hiirl. 890BI 
He thawght his hart so ooerthwart. 

His wysdom was so suer-a. 
That nature could not frame by art 

A bewty hym to lure-a. MS. Athmota 48, f. l», 
OVER-TIMELICHE. Too early. {A,^S,) 
OVER-WELTED. Overturned. North, We 

have over-wait, overcome, in Svr Gawayne. 
OVERWEMBLE. To overturn. '5«&. 
OVER-WHILE. Sometimes ; at length. 
OVER-WORN. Quite worn out. Eokt, 
OVER-YE AR. Bullocks which are not finished 
at three years old, if home-breds, or the first 
winter after buying, if purchased, but are 
kept through the ensuing summer to be fatted 
the next winter, are said to be kept over^year, 
and are termed over-year buUoclu. Norfolk, 
OVVIS. The eaves of a house. Devon, 
OW. You. StUlinuselnYorkshiie. 
OWE. To own ; to possess. 

Ah. good young daughter, I may call thee so. 
For thou art like a daughter I did owe, 

ChroH. HUt, qr King Leir, I6Q5. 
When Charles the fifth went with his arm ye Into 
Al&ique and arived at l^rghera. a noble citty of 
SardiDia^ there happened an exceeding great wonder, 
for an oxe brought forth a calfe with two heades. and 
the woman that did otee the oxe, presented the 
calfe to the Emperor. 

Tbpeeir* Four-Footed Beaete, 1607, p. 911 

OWENNE. Own. {A..S.) 

To lese myne oweauu lyfe therfore. 

JC5.L<nMteA.il7, f.Uff. 
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OWBRE. An ewer. ** Basyne and omere, 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 135. 
OWIIEKE. Anywhere. (^.-5.) 

The hejMt hille tliat wu owhor*, 

Th« flood overpuied leven ellen and more. 

CWr«or Mundi, MS. Colt. THn. CmSab. f. 12. 
Ajen Ungoure the beste medicyn« 
In aJle thU world th^t otohert may be founde. 

legate, MS, SocAniiq, 134, f.21. 
For thogh y be bryghte of blee, 
The fk jrett man that yt owghtwhart, 

MS. Qmtab. Ff. iL 38, f. 19. 
Wilt ich otoAar ani bacheler, 
Vlgroui and of might cler. 

Artftour and Mtrlin, p. 244. 

OWL. (1) A moth. Suitex. 

(2) To take owl, to be offended, to take amUs. 
/ live too near a wood to de frightened by an 
owlf I understand matters too well to be 
alarmed by you. To walk by owUUghtf to skulk 
for fear of being arrested. 

(3) A kind of game so called is mentioned by 
Howell, Lex. Tet. 1660, sect. 28. 

M)WooL North, 

(5) To go prying about. Weet, 

OWLER. (1) The alder-tree. North. 

(2) A smuggler. South, Kennett says, " those 
who transport wool into France contrary to 
the prohibition are called owlertJ" 

OWLERT. AnowL Salop. 

0WL6ULLER. To pry about. SufoUt. 

OWLISTHEDE. Idleness. 

OWL'S-CROWN. Wood cudweed. Norf. 

OWLY. Half stupid ; tved. St^folk. 

OWMAWTINE. To swoon. 

OWMLIS. The umbles of a deer. This occurs 
in Nominale MS. 

OWN. To acknowledge. Var.diaL 

OWRE. An hour. North. 

Aftttr mete a longe piore 
Gye went with the emperowre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 173. 

OWRISH. Soft ; wet ; marshy. Line. 
OWSE. Anything. North. 
OWTED. Put away. 

Thee night with brlghtnet b owtwd. 

Stan^hurtft Virgit, IS83, p. 20. 

OWTTANB. Taken out. (^.-5.) 
Sex cases there are owttane. 
That nane atioylet hot the pipe allane. 

Hampolc, MS. Boufw, p. 5. 

OWT.3ETTEDE. Scattered out. ** Oyle owt. 
Settede es thi name,'* MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, 
f. 192. {j4..S.) 
OWUNE. An otcu. Devon. 

Tak the a hate lafe as It comet owt of the owune, 
and mak soppes of the cnmirocs In gude rede wyne. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 292. 

OWYTII. Ought. (^.-iS.) 

Hm wv both* meke and mylde, as a gode chylde 
eiefCHtose*. jr& Chuifa*. Ff. IL SB, f. 61. 



OX-BOW. The bow of wood that goes aromiA 

the neck of an ox. Still in use. 
OXENFORDE. Oxford. 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word. 
And he rode to Cambridge, and Oaei^fitrdt 
But never a doctor there was so wise. 
That could with his learning an answer derbe. 

King John and tho Abbot ^ Omlerdairy. 

OXET. Of mature age. Glouc. 

OX.EYE. The larger titmouse. NwtK 

OX-FEET, (in ahorse) is when the horn of the 
hind-foot cleaves just in the very middle of 
the fore part of the hoof from the coronet to 
the shoe : they are not common, but very 
troublesome, and often make a horse halt. 

OX-HOUSE. Anox-stalL Exmoor. It occurs 
in Nominale MS. 

OXLIP. The greater cowslip. Vat. diaL 

OX-^SKIN. A hide of land. 

Fabian, a chronogapher, writing of the Coiv 
querour, sets downe In the history thereof another 
kinde of measure, very necessary for all men to un- 
derstand ; foure akers (saith he) make a yard of 
land, five yards of land contain a hide, and 8 hides 
make a knights fee, which by his conjecture Is so 
much as one plough can well till in a yeare ; in 
Yorkeshire and other countries they call a hide an 
afe-«lrinn«. Hopton't Baeutum CfodrntieutHt 4to. 1614. 

OXT. Perplexed. Warw. 

OXTER. The armpit. North. 

OXT. Wet ; soft ; spungy. It is generally ap 

plied to land. South. 
OYAN. Again. (^..S.) 

Thai seghen all the wunded man. 
And leved hem wel, and wentoyan. 

The Sevjm Sajre*, 1348. 
OYE. A grandchild. North. 
0-YES. For oyez, the usual exclamation of a 

crier. Shak. 
0YIN6E. Yawning ; gaping. Weber. 
0YNE50NES. Onions. This occurs m a receipt 
in MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 295. Oynone, 
Nominale MS. 
OYS. Use ; nature. 

Alswa here es forbodene alle maner of wilful le 
poUutyone proeurede one any maner agayncs 
kyndly o^m, or other gates. 

MS. UneolH A. i. 17, f. 196 

OYSE. To use. 

For a man excuses noght hys unconnyng. 
That hp wytte cytos noght in leerenyng. 

Hampote, MS. Bowea, p. 10. 

And tharefore, sene Godd hymselfe made it, than 

awe it maste of alle othire oryiiones to be oy^erfe in 

alle haly kyrke. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f 209. 

OYSTER. An oyster of veal is the blade-bone 

dressed with the meat on. 
OYSTERLY. A kind of green plum, ripening 

in August. MS. Ashmole 1461. 
O3T. Out ; completely. 

And when the halle was rayed oft. 
The ichcperde lokld al aboute. 

MS. Omtab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. Mi 
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PTo mind one's P'l and Q^i, i. e. to be very 
. careful in behaviour. 
PACADILE. A kind of collar put about a man 
or woman's neck to support and bear up the 
band or gorget. See PieeadeL 
PACE. (1) To pane verbs. £My, 
(2) A herd or company of asses. 

i3) To pass away ; to surpass. {A.-N,) 
4) In architecturci a broad step or any slightly 
raised stone above a level. See Britton. 

PACE-EGGS. Eggs boiled hard and dyed or 
stained various colours, given to children 
about the time of Easter. A custom of great 
antiquity among various nations, and still in 
vog^e in the North of England. 

PACEGARDES. Part of ancient armour, men- 
tioned in Hall's Union, 1548, Hen. lY. f. 12. 

PACEMENT. Peace ; quietness. 

PACK. (1) A dairy of cows. Chuh, Properly, 
a flock of any animals. 

(2) A heap, or quantity. Var. dioL 

He lefte tlayne in a lUk* 
Tena icon In a pakke, 

MS. Unedn A. i. 17» f. 181. 

(3) A term of reproach, generally applied to a 
woman. ** A whore, qneane, punke, drab, 
flurt, strumpet, harlot, cockatrice, naughty 
packi light huswife, common hackney," Cot- 
grave. See Naughty-pack, 

(4) A measure of coals, containing about three 
Winchester bushels. 

(5^ A pedlar's bundle. Var, diaL 

(fit) To collect together, to combine, especially 
for an unlawful or seditious purpose. Paeka^ 
agreements, combinations, Harrison's Eng- 
land, p. 246. 

(7) Pack and Penny Day, the last day of a &ir, 
when bargains are usually sold. 

(8) To truss, or fill up. North. 
PACKERS. Persons employed in barrelling or 

packing up herrings. 

PACKET. (1) A false report. Var. dial 

(2) Any horse-pannel to carry packs or bundles 
upon. C'heah, 

PACK-GATE. A gate on upack-toay, q. v. 

PACKING. To go packing, to go away about 
one's business. Var, diaL " Make speede 
to flee, be packing and awaie," Baret's Al- 
vearie, 1580. 

PACKING-WHITES. A kind of cloth. 

PACKMAN. A pedlar. Var. dial. 

PACK-MONDAY. The first Monday after the 
10th of October. 

PACK-PAPER. Paper used for packing trades- 
men's wares in, &c 

PACK-RAG-DAY. Old May-day: so called 
because servants being hired in this county 
from Old May-day to Old May-day, pack up 
their rags or clothes on this day preparatory 
to leaving their then servitudes for home or 
fresh places. Line, Forby gives the term to 
Old Michaelmas-day. 

PACK-STAFF. A pedlar's staff, on which he 
carried his pack. ** As plain as a paek^taff** 
waa a proverbial simile. We now say pike- 



9iaff, It was also a term of contempt. Thus 
aeruwna is translated '* % paek'ttqf vawr)'* 
in Welde's Janua Linguarum, 1615. 
PACK-THREAD. 7b talk pack-thread, to use 

indecent language well wrapped up. 
PACK.THREAD-GANG. A gang that would 
not hold long together, some of whom might 
be induced by a reward to split upon the 
others. Line, 
PACK- WAY. A narrow way by which goods 
could be conveyed only on pack-horses. Etut, 
PACKY. Heavy with clouds packed together : 
thus they say before a thunderstorm, " It 
looks jMcly." Line. 
PACOBI. A kind of wine, so called from some 

sort of Brazilian fruit 
PACOLET'S-HORSE. An enchanted steed be- 
longing to Paoolet, in the old romance of 
Valentine and Orson. He is frequently al- 
luded to by early writers. 
PACTION. Combination ; contract, 
since with the tonle we in toft paetiun bee. 
These lounde, sights, smeb, or tastes, can neie please 

mee; 
Mysottle Is fled, no more in me't ean move^ 
Alas ! my soule ia only where I love. 

T^nteMum Poessot, Uaw^^MS. 

PAD. (1) A path. Line. In canting language, 
the highway was and is so called. 

(2) A quire of blotting-paper, used in office* for 
clerks to write on. Var. diaL 

(3) A pannier. Noff, 

(4) J pad in the straw, something wrong, a 
screw loose. ^ Here lyes in dede the padde 
within the strawe," Collier's Old Ballads, p. 
108. Still in use. 

(5) A kind of brewing tub. Devon. 

(6) To make a path by walking on an untracked 
surface. East. 

(7) To go ; to walk. Var. diaL Especially 
spoken of a child's toddling. 

(8) The foot of a fox. far. dial 

(9) A sort of saddle on which country-market 
women commonly ride, different both from the 
pack-saddle and side-saddle, of a clumsy make^ 
and as it were padded and quilted ; used like- 
wise by millers and maltsters. 

(10) " A burthen fit either for a person on foot, 
or to carry behind upon a pad-nag ; item a 
pad of yam, a certain quantity of skains made 
in a bundle ; a pad of wool, a small pack such 
as clothiers and serge-makers cany to a spiii- 
ning-house," MS. Devon GL 

PADDER. A footpad. 
PADDINGTON-FAIR. An execution. Tyburn 

is in the parish of Paddington. 
PADDLE. (1) A small spade to dean a plough 

with. Wett. 

(2) To lead a chUd. NoHh. 

(3) To abuse any one. Exnwor. 

(4) To toddle ; to trample. East. 

(5) " To paddle, proprie aquam manibus pedi- 
busque agitare, metaphorice adbibere plus 
panic; to have paddled, to have made a little 
too free with strong liquor ; to paddle etuni 
designat molliter manibus tractare aliquid ct 
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AgiUre, as to paddle in a ladies neck or 
bosom," MS. Devon Glossary. 

PADDLE-STAFF. A long staff, with an iron 
spike at the end of it, like a small spade, much 
used bv mole-cat<:her8. 

PADDLING-STRINGS. Leading strings. North. 

PADDOCK. A toad. In the provinces the 
term is also applied to a frog. ** In Kent we 
say to a child, your hands are as cold as a 
paddock," MS. Lansd. 1033. To bring had- 
dock to paddock, i. e. to outrun one's ex- 
penses. It is used as a term of contempt in 
the following passage : 
Boys now bUberyii bottynge of a baron bad. 

In Bedlem it born be betiyt, »uche bott ii blowe ; 
] xal prune that paddtfk and prevyn hym as a pad, 
Schddyt and tperyi ahalle I there towe. 

Coventry Mytttriei, p. 164. 

PADDOCK.CHESE. The asparagus. This 
name occurs in an ancient list of plants in 
MS. Bib. SocAntiq. 101, f. 89. 
PADDOCK-RUD. The spawn of frogs. Cumb. 
PADDOCK-STOOL. A toadstool. North. 
PADDY. Wormeaten. Kent. 
PADDY.NODDY. Embarrassment. North. 
PAD-FOOIT. A kind of goblin. Yorksh. 
PAD-LAND. A parish pound. Devon. 
PAD-NAG. ** I immediately formed a resolution 
of following the fashion of taking the air early 
next morning ; and fix'd upon this young ass 
for a pad-nag" Life of Mrs. Charke. 
PADOWE. Padua. Warkworth, p. 5. 
He aet hym up and aawe their biaid« 
A sad man, in whom Is no pride. 
Right a discrete oonfessour, as I trow. 
His name was called sir John Doclow ; 
He had oommensed in many a worthier place 
Then erer was Padowg or Boleyn de Grace, 

MS. Rawl. C. 88. 
PADSTOOL. A toadstool. North. 

Hermolatts also wrlteth this of the Lycurlum, 
that it groweth in a certaine stone, and that it is a 
kind of muHhrom, or padttoolft which is cut off 
yearely, and that another groweth in the roome of 
it, a part of the roote or foot being left in the 
stone, groweth as hard as a flint, and thus doth the 
stone encrease with a naturall fecundity ; which ad- 
mirable thing (lalth he) I could never be brought to 
beleeve, until! I did eate thereof in myne owne 
house. Tupgeira BetuUt 1007, P* 494. 

PAD-THE-HOOF. To walk. North. 

PAE. A peacock. Ritaon. 

PAFFELDEN. Baggage. Cumb. 

PAFFLING. Trifling ; idle ; sUly. North. 

PAG. To carry pick-a-back. lAnc. 

PAGAMENT. A kind of frieze cloth. 

PAGE. The common and almost only name of 
a shepherd's servant, whether boy or man. It 
is, I bclieye, extensively used through Suffolk, 
and probably farther. As an appendage of 
royalty or nobility, a page is now chiefly known 
to us. In old English, the term is applied to 
a boy-child, or boy-servant. 

PAGENCY. A scaffold. The term pageant was 
originally so used, and metaphorically applied 
to u part in the stage of life. Paijion, a pageant, 
M biortuncs of Arthur, p. 61. 

PAGETEPOOS. Efts ; lizards ; frogs. On^w. 



PAGYIN. Writing? 

This boke of alle haly writes m maat uaede tai 
haly kirke servys< forthl that it cs perfecdoun of 
dfvyne pagyin. MS. ColL Bton. 10» L 1. 

PAID. (1) A sore. Sfqf. 
(2) Drunk; intoxicated. 
PAIDE. Pleased ; satisfied. {A.-N.) 
So excusyd he hym tho, 
The lady wende hyt had bynsoo 

As Syr Marrokk sayde. 
He goth forthe and holdyth hyi peie, 
More he thenkyth then he sayi. 
He was fulle evylle pa^t. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. SB, f. 71. 
PAIGLE. The cowslip. East, 
The yellow marigold, the sunnes owne flower* 
Pugl€, and pinke, that decke faire Floraet bower. 

HeifUfoodTg Marriage TWumpAe, 16ISL 

PAIK. To beat severely. North. 
PAILLET. A couch. {A,.N.) 
PAIL-STAKE. A bough with branches, fixed 
in the ground in the daiiy-yard for hanging 
pails on. Gloue. 
PAIN-BALK. An instrument of torture, pro- 
bable the same as the brake. 
PAINCHES. Tripe. North. 
PAINCIIES.WAGGON. A north-coiutry 

phrase implying incessant labour. 
PAINE-MAINE. A fine bread. " Payne maynev 
payn de bouche" Palsgrave. 
Payntdemaifnet prevaly 

Scho fett fra the pantry. MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. IS^ 
PAINFULLY. Laboriously. The French Alpha- 
bet, 8vo. Lond. 1615, was, as we are told 
on the title-page, **painfvUy gathered and aet 
in order." 

Most happy we were, during our ocmtinuanee 
here, in the weekly sermons and almost fluent 
converse of Mr. Edward Calaraie, that was the 
preacher of that parish ; and this indeed was one of 
the chief motives that drew us thither to partake of 
his painfut and pious preaching. MS. HarU 648* 

PAINING. Pain; torture. {A.'S.) 
Ther he saw many a sore torment. 

How sowlis were put in gret pagntfngt 
He saw his fadur how he brent. 

And be the memburs how he hyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 67. 
PAINT. To blush. 

PAINTED-CLOTH. Cloth or canvass painted 
in oil, a cheap substitute for tapestry. It wai 
frequently the receptacle of verses or mottos. 
PAINTER. The rope that lies in the ship's 
longboat or barge, always ready to fieisten her 
or hale her on the shore. Whence we have the 
sea-proverb, FU cut your painter, meaning I 
will prevent your doing me any hurt, injury, 
or mischief. See Grose, in v. 
PAINTICE. Penthouse. The shed where 

blacksmiths shoe horses. Derby, 
PAIR. (1) A number. Comw. 

(2) A pack of cards. 

(3) To grow mouldy, as cheese. Wett. 

(4) Only a pair of shears between them, L e. little 
or no difference. 

And some report that both these fowtes have leene 
Their like, that's but a payre of sheeres berwecne. 

Taylor's Worket, IGW, i. lUl 

PAIRE. To impair. {M.-N.) 
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Hit WM wel i-wrought« and felre, 
Non cgge-tol mighte It nought jMin, 

BevM of Hampton, p. 40. 

PAIRING. The name of a marriage feast in 
Devon, when the friends of the happy couple 
present them with various things, and some- 
times money. MS. Devon Glossary, p. 172. It 
is now obsolete. 

PAIR.OF-STAIRS. A flight of stairs. 

PAIR-OF-WINGS. Oars. Grose. 

PAIR-OF-WOOD. Timber supporting the 
broken roof of a mine. 

PAIR-ROTAL. A term at cards, meaning three 
of a sort. See Priai, 

PAISE. (1) To weigh. (.4.-N.) 

Paimi thy materes or thou deme or deceme. 
Let ryghtin cauMv holde thy lanteme. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 129. 

(2) To open a bolt or lock by shoving as with a 
knife point. Northumb, 

PAISFULIK. Peacefully. It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. Ps. 34. 

PAISTER. " 1 comber, I payster with over 
many clothes wearyng aboute ont Jemmou/le,*' 
Palsgrave. Pester ? 

PAIT. The rut of a wheeL •• Orlnia, j4nglice 
a paytt," Nominale MS. 

PAITRICK, A partridge. North. 

PaITRURE. Part of a horse's armour, for de- 
fending the neck. 

PAIWURT. The herb saxifrage. 

PAJOCK. This word occurs in Hamlet, iii. 2, 
altered by modem editors to peacock, a sub- 
stitution by no means satisfactory, nor are far- 
fetched etymological conjectures more so. 
The nearest approach to the term I have met 
with in old English is to be found in the word 
paphttwket in the Coventry Mysteries, p. 179. 
Both are used as terms of contempt. 

PAKE. To peep at. " What are you ^wiin^ at ?" 
Perhaps it would be better spelt peak. Suffolk. 

PALABRAS. Words. (Span.) 

PALACE. A storehouse. Devon. ** At Dart- 
mouth I am told there are some of these 
storehouses called palaces cut out of the rock 
still retaining the name," MS. Devon Gloss. 

PALASINS. Belonging to the court. 

PALATE. A thin oval plate or board with a 
hole at one end for admittance of the thumb, 
which a painter holds to spread and mix his 
colours while he is drawing. 

PALAVER. To flatter. Var. dial. 

PALCH. To walk slowly. Devon. 

PALCHIN. This word is of very imusual oc- 
currence. It seem:i to mean a kind of short 
spear such as is used for spearing large flsh. 
" Pawlchyne for fysschc, iunchus," Nominale 
MS. Ducange explains lunchtts as lancea, 
hasta, from the Greek Xnyxog. It does not 
occur in the Prompt. Parv. nor in the Medulla. 

PALCHING. Mending clothes. Exmoor, 

PALE. (1) To beat barley. Cheth. 

(2/ To ornament; to stripe. 

Palaises proudliche pyghtc, thatpo/jyrf ware ryche 
Of palleand of purpure, wyth prccyous Ktoncs. 

HwrU Arthure, MS. Uut-vln^Utfl, 



(3) A ditch, or trench. (^.^.) It occurs la 
MS. £gerton829. f.5. 

(4) A small fortress. 

(5) An inclosure for cattle. Zme. 

(6) A stripe in heraldrv. 

(7) To make pale. {A.^N.) 

(8^ A limit or boundary. Shak. 

(9) To leap the pale, i. e. to be extravagant, to 
exceed one's expenses. 

If you pioceede at you have begunne, your full 
feeding wll make you leane, your drinking too 
many healthea will Uke all hevlth from you, your 
hoping the pale will cause you luoke pale, your too 
close following the fashion will bring you out of all 
forme and fashion. 

The Man in theMoone, 1009, slg. C. Iv. 

PALEIS. A palace. (A.-N.) 

PALERON. Part of the armour. " A pece of 
hamesse, eftpalleron, " Palsgrave. 

PALESTRALL. Athletic. It occurs in Chau- 
cer's Troilus and Creseide, v. 304. 

PALET. Scull; head. " Knok thi palet," 
Minot's Poems, p. 31. There was a kind of 
armour for the head also so called, as appears 
from Pr. Parv., probably lined with fur. 

PALE W. Pale. It occurs in the Optick Glasse 
of Humours, 16d9, p. 108. 

It is BOroewhat fatty, in colour palew, reddish, 
high coloured, and without other signes of concoction. 

Fletcher'e Diffitrencee, 1823 

PALFREIS. Saddle-horses. Chaucer. 
And wel a palefrey bistrlde. 
And wel upon a stede ride. HaveMt, 8060. 
PALING. Imitating pales. {A.-IV.) 
PALINGMAN. A fishmonger. Skinner, 
PALL. " I palle as driuke or bloode dothe 
by longe standyng in a thynge, je a^ftaUyf*^ 
Palsgrave. Still in use. 
PALLADE. Palle, or rich cloth. " He dyd of 

his surcote of pallade," Iscnbras, 124. 
PALL-COAT. A short garment, somewhat like 

a short cloak with slee\ es. 
PALLE. A kind of fine cloth. It was used at 
a very early period to cover corpses, and the 
term is still retained for the cloth which 
covers the coflin ; but this was by no means 
its most general use, for the robes of persons 
of rank are constantly mentioned as made of 
" purpure palle ;" and in a passage in Launfal 
tapestry of that material is mentioned. An 
archbishop's pall is thus described by Stani- 
hurst, p. 31 — " A pall is an indowment appro- 
priated to archbishops, made of white silke 
the breadth of a stole, but it is of another 
fashion." Descr. of Ireland, 1586. 
i^o fere he went I scy i-wys, 
That he wyst not where he was. 
He that sate In twure and haile. 
And on hym i»ere the purpull paUet 
Now in herd heth he lyjet. 
With levys and grease his body hydyth. 

MSuAihmoie 61, xv. Cent. 
For alto wel to him hit falles 
As a dongehulle sprad with pallee. 

MS. JddU. 10U3B, f. M. 
This twaylle y-bordryd aboujt was 
Wlih paile, the mountenesse of han hondbreile 

Chrwn. rUoduH. p.fi^ 
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PALLED. (1) Turned pale. Dewm. 

'v2) SenselesSi death-like, as one is from excessive 
drinking. In use in Yorkshire. 

PALLEE. Broad; nsed only in conjunction 
^ith another word, BBpailee'/oot, a large broad 
fooitpaUee-paWf a large broad hand. Somerset, 

FALLEN. To knock. {A^-S,) 

PALLESTRE. A child's ball. {A.^N,) 

PALL-HORSE. A hocse bearing a pannier. 
*' SSo^muirtttf, Angliee a palhors/* Nominale 
MS. f. 4. Ducange explains §agmariu8 by 
equuM cUteUariut, 

PALLIAMENT. A robe ; the white gown of a 
Roman candidate. Shak, 

PALLIARD. A liom beggar. According to 
the Fratemitye of Yacabondes, 1575, " is he 
that goeth in a patched cloke, and hys doxy 
goeth in like appareU.'* PaUardize^ dirtiness 
and shabbiness, Hamblet, 1608, p. 181 ; 
Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, p. 
36. The following account of them is given 
by a writer of the last century : — A cant name 
for a wretched set of men and women, whose 
whole delight is to live by begging, thieving, 
&c. or any thing but honest industry, and who 
to move compassion in the spectators, the 
women go about with one, two, or more small 
children, in a dirty, ragged condition, who are 
Gontinuidly crying or making wry faces, as 
though starved with hunger, and the women 
making a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of 
being a distressed widow, and almost starved, 
&c. at the same tftne her male companion lies 
begging in the fields, streets, &c. with deymet 
or artificial sores, made with spearwort or 
arsenick, which draws them into bUsters, or 
by unslacked lime and soap, tempered with 
the rust of old iron, which being spread upon 
leather, and bound very hard to the leg, 
presently so frets the skin, that the flesh ap- 
pears raw, and shocking to the sight ; the 
impostor at the same time making a hideous 
noise, and pretending great pain, deceives the 
compassionate, charitable, and well-disposed 
passengers, whom, when opportunity presents, 
he can recover hii limbs to rob, and even 
murder, if resisted. 

PALLINO. Languishing ; turning pale. 

PALLIONES. Tents. Nortkumb. 

FALL-MALL. A game, thus described by 
Cotgrave, "A game wherein a round box 
bowle is with a mallet strucke through a high 
arch of yron (standing at either end of an aUy 
one) which he that can do at the fewest 
blowes, or at the number agreed on, winnes." 
See Mall (4). James I. mentions palle mailU 
among the exercises to be used moderately by 
Prince Henry. '' Pale maiUe a game wherein 
a round bowle b with a mallet struck through 
a high arch of iron, standing at either end of 
an alley, which he that can do at the fewest 
blows, or at the number agreed on, wins. This 
game ii nsed at the long alley near St. James's, 
and vulgarly called Fell-Mell," Blount's Gloss. 
ed. 1681, p. 463. 



PALL-WORK. Rich or toe doth, wmk nuidt 

ofpalki q. V. See Degrevant, 629. 
PALM. (1) Properly exotic trees of the tribe 
palmaeea ; but among our rustics, it meani 
the catkins of a delicate spedes of willow 
gathered by them on Palm Sunday. ** Palme, 
theyelowethat growethonwyllowes, ehattom^* 
Palsgrave, 1530. 
(2) The broad part of a deer's horn, when full 
grown. (Gent. Rec) Paimed-^leer, a stag 
of full growth. 
PALM-BARLEY. A kind of hariey fuUer and 

broader than common barley. 
PALMER. (\) Properly, a pilgrim who had 
visited the Holy Land, from the palm or crosa 
which he bore as a sign of such visitation ; 
but Chaucer seems to consider all pilgrims to 
foreign parts as palmers, and the distinctioa 
was never much attended to in this country. 
Sayi John, If I must a b^glng go, 

I will have a palmtr'e weed. 
With a utalTand a coat, and bag* of all lort, 
The better then I may speed. 

Jto6<nHoed, li.lSt. 

(2) A wood-louse. " A worme having a great 
many feete," Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 

(3) A stidc or rod. 

PALMING-DICE. A method of cheating al 
dice, formerly in vogue, by secreting one of 
the dice in the pdm of the hand instead of 
putting in the box, and then causing it to fill 
with the other, the number of the former of 
course being guided by the hand. Hence the 
expression to palm anything upon one. 

PALM-PLAY. Tennis. (/V-.) 

PALPABLE. " Apte or mete to be fdte, pal- 
pable" Palsgrave. See Macbeth, iL 1. 

PALPED. Obscured; darkened. 

PALSTER. A pilgrim's staff. 

PALTER. To hesitate ; to prevaricate. Line, 
** To haggle, hucke, dodge, or paulter long in 
the buying of a commoditie," Cotgrave. " Most 
of them are fixed, and pitlter not their place 
of standing," Harrison's England, p. 182. 

PALTERLY. Paltry. North. 

PALTOCK. A kind of doublet or doak which 
descended to the middle of the thigh. (A.-N.) 
Cotgrave explains paUetoct " a long and thicke 
pelt or cassocke ; a garment like a short doake 
with sleeves, or such a one as the most of 
our modeme pages are attired in." Thepaltock 
was worn by priests, Piers Ploughman, p. 438 ; 
and in the Morte d' Arthur, L 149, Gawayne 
aays he attended Arthur '*to poynte his 
jNi//ocitefthat longen tohymself." Palsgrave 
has, ** paltocke of lether, pelHeef paltocke a 
garment, Aaicre// paltocke apatche,/7alfe/Mii." 
The second meaning apparently refers to some 
defensive garment. Paltock seems also to 
have been applied to some ornament or orna- 
mental cap worn on the head of a person high 
in authority. 

PALTRING. A worthless trifle. " Triflings, 
paUringt not vrorth an old shoe," FIorio» p. 
100. Forby has paltry^ rubbish, refuse. 

PALVEISE. A shidd. See Florio, p. 353. 
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PALT. A roll of bran i ueh as it giTen to honndi. 
** Paly of bryn, eantiOrvM,'' Pr. Parv. *' CtM- 
tabrum, forfdr caninum, quo canes pascuntor /' 
Papias. See Dacange. 

PALYNGB. Taming pale. lji.'N,) 
For in here fkoe elwey wu the Mode. 
Withoute rtljfngt or eny drawynge doane. 

l^dgf, MS AtkmoU m» t 47- 
For in hire fboe slwey wee the blode. 
Withoute pmiMng9 or eny drswynge doun. 

/Md. JK8. aoe, JbMt, IM, f. g. 

PAM. The knaTe of clabs. 

PAMS. (1) The mantle thrown over an infant 
who is going to be christened. Wett, 

(2) The iMlm of the hand. Wett, 

PAMENT. A pavement. Pakgrme, Square 
paving bricks are called pammenit in Noif . 

PAMFILET. A pamphlet. {A.^N,) 

PAMMY. Thick and gummy; applied to the 
legs of such individuals as are at times said to 
have beef down to the hocks. Line, 

PAMPE. To pamper ; to coddle. 

PAMPEBIN6. "The craft of pampering or 
setting out saleable things," Howell, 1660. 

PAMPESTRIE. Palmistry. 

PAMPILION. A coat of different colours, for- 
merly worn by servants. It occurs with this 
explanation in Hollyband's Dictionaiie, 1593. 
There was a kind of fur so called. 

PAMPINATION. Pulling leaves that grow too 
thick. list of old words prefixed to Batman 
uppon Bartholome, 1582. 

PAMPLE. (1) To indulge. North. 

(2) To toddle, or pad about. Eatt, 

PAMPRED. Pampered ; made plump. 

PAN. (1) To unite; to fit; to agree. North. 
Douce gives the following proverb in his MS. 
Additions to Ray — 

Weal and women cannot pen. 
But wo and women can. 

(2) Hard earth, because, like a pan, it holds 
water and prevents it from sinking deeper. 
Eatt. Is this the meaning in Ben Jonson, v. 43? 

(3) The skull ; the head. (^.-5.) 

That he ne emot hit hed of thanne, 
Whereof he tok awey the ^fifie. 

Gowtr, MS. Soe, jtnttq, 134, f. 54. 

(4) In houses, the pan is that piece of timber 
which lies upon the top of the poets, and upon 
which the beams rest 

(5) Money. A cant term. 

(6) A tadpole, or frog. Somer$et. 
PANABLE. Likely to agree. North. 
PANACHE. The plume of feathers on the top 

cMf a helmet (^.-M) 
PANADE. A kind of two.edged knif e. (^.-M) 

Misread paoade by Tyrwhitt See Wright's 

Anecdota Literaiia, p. 24. 
PANADO. A caudle of bread, Florio, p. 353. 

Currants, mace, cinnamon, sack, and sugar, 

with eggs, were added to complete the caudle. 

There- were different ways of making it 

Ibinalre • Ihtimdo, 

The qoaasity you will make set on in a poenet d 

£ilr water ; when It hoilf put a mace In and a little 

piece of cinnamon, and a handful of eurrana, 

^ io anich famd aa you think meet ; so boll it, 



and leaaoB It with salt, an^r and 
lo lerve it. 

A IVve Oenf iMMnMne DtUght, 1979, p. 74, 

Another receipt, which differs somewhat from 
this, may be vrorth giving. 

lb mmk» Amedo i^fttr thehutj^uhkn* 
Take a quart of aprlng-water« which, being hot on 
the fire, put Into it sUoee of fine bread, aa thin aa 
may be ; then add half a pound of eurrana. a quarter 
of an ounee of mace ; boil them well, and then aeason 
them with roao'water and fine aufar, and aerve 
them up. 

Th0 AteoHvlUktd Ltfdtm Am* OofeT, I7M, p. 74. 

PAN ART. A storehouse for bread. 
PANCAKE-TUESDAT. Shrove-Tuesday, which 
is a pancake feast day in all England. At Islip, 
CO. Oxon, the children of the cottagers go 
round the village on that day to the different 
houses to collect pence, singing these lines- 
Pit-a-pat, the pan ii hot. 
We are come a-Shroving. 
A little Ut of bread and chceae 
la iMtter than nothing. 
The pan ia hot, the pan la cold t 
la the fat in the pan nine daya old f 
PANCHEON. A large broad pan. Eatt. 
PANCRIDGE. A common corruption of St. 
Panares. Paneridfft parwn^ a term of con- 
tempt. Woman is a Weathercock, p. 30. 
Great Jacket Lent, clad in a robe of ayre. 
Threw mountainea higher then Alddca beard ; 
Whllat Panarmdg^ church, arm'd with a aamphier Idade, 
Began to raaaoa of the buainceae thua. 

TomU^* Worku, 1630, L UOi 

PANCROCK. An earthen pan. Deiton. 

PANDEL. A shrimp. KaU. 

PANDEWAFF. Water and oatmeal boUed to- 
gether, sometimes with fat. North. 

PANDORE. A kind of lute. It is probably the 
same as Bandore, q. v. 

PANDOULDE. A custard. Somernet. 

PANE. (1) A division ; a side ; a piece. " A pane, 
piece, or pannell of a wall, of wainscot, of a 
glasse window,*' Cotgrave. " Pane of a wall, 
pan de mur" Palsgrave. The term is stiU in 
use, applied to a division in husbandry work. 

In the Weat part of the lame gate and the way 
into the college, on the North pattt eight chambera 
for the poore men, and in the West pane 6 chambers. 

NieM^ Jlpya/ WUU, p. 3U0. 

(2) A hide or side of fur ; fur. {A.^N.) ** Pane 
of furre,/Mmii« ; pane of gray furre, panne de 
grit" Palsgrave. '* A pane of ermines," Ord. 
and Reg. p. 122. See Eglamour, 858 ; Gy of 
Warwike, p. 421. Pane has our first meaning 
in a pane or piece of cloth. " A pane of cloth, 
ptaadeubu" Baret, 1580, an insertion of a 
coloured cloth in a garment. It seems to 
mean the skirt of a garment in Ywaine and 
Gawin, 204, and also in the following passage : 
She drou5e hia mantel bi the pane, 
CwrmrMvmdi, MS. CM. Tritu Cantab, t. S8. 
Saying, liim whom I last left, all repute. 
For hb device, in handsoming a (uit. 
To Judge of lace, pink, panaa, print, cut, and plelt» 
Of all the court to have the beat conceit. 

Donn^e Poemt, p. 191. 

PANED.HOSE. Breeches formed of stripes, 
with small panes or squares of silk or velvetv 
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Pmnedt striped, Thynne's Debate, p. 10. Forby, 
iL 243, mentions j9antf</cur/atfif, made of long 
and narrow strijies of different patterns or 
colours sewed together. 
PANEL. An immodest woman. Line. 
Panel* march by two and thrw. 
Saying, Sweetheart, come with me. 

Old UneobUhin Ballad, 
PANES. Parsnips. Corww, 
PANG. To fill ; to staff. North. 
PANHIN. A small pan. Etut 
PANICK. A kind of coarse grain like millet. 

Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
PANK. To pant. Devon, 
PANNAGE. The mast of the oak and beech 
which swine feed on in the woods. 

Besides that a man shall read' in the hyitorics of 
Canterburie and Rochester, suodrle donations, in 
which there is mention onely of pannagt for hogges 
In Andred, and of none other OJbOig. 

Lamtbard^t Peran^ulatUm, 1596, p. Sll. 

PANNAM. Bread. A cant term. The follow, 
ing is a curious old canting song : 
The ruffin cly the nab of the liarman-bccic. 
If we mawned pannantt lap or rulT-peck, 
Or poplars of yarum ; he cuts btng to the ruffmaas. 
Or els he sweares by the light-mans 
To put our stamps in the harmans. 
The rufHan cly the ghost of the harmaa-beckt 
If we heave a booth, we cly the Jerke. 

Dekker't Lanihome and CaiM^'IAght, lOMi 

PANNEL. The treeless pad, or pallet, without 
cantle, with which an ass is usually rode. 
** Pannell to ryde on, batz, pmmetm,*' Pals- 
grave. See Tusser, p. 11. 
PANNICLE. A membrane. {Lat) 

The headeach either commeth of some Inward 
eauses, as of some cholerlck humor, bred in the 
panrUclea of the braine, or else of som outward 
cause, as of extream heat or cold, of some blow, or 
of some violent savour. Eumelus salth, that it 
commeth of raw dige*tioh ; but Martin saith most 
commonly of cold. Toptell't Beasts, lti07, p 348. 

PANNIER-MAN. A servant belonging to an 
inn of court, whose office is to announce the 
dinner. See Grose. 

PANNIERS, To fill a woman's panniers, i. e. 
to get her with child. " Emplir une fsmelief 
to fill her panniers, get her with yong," Cot- 
grave. The phrase is still in use. 

PANNIKELL. The skull, or brain-pan. Spenser, 

PANNIKIN. Fretting; iaking on, as a sickly 
or wearisome child. Sufolk, 

PANNY. A house. A cant term. 

PAN-PUDDING. A mention of the panpud- 
dingt of Shropshire occurs in Taylor's Workes, 
I630,i. 146. 

PAN SHARD. A piece or fragment of a broken 
pan. Dorset. 

PANSHON. An earthenware vessel, wider at 
the top than at the bottom, used for milk 
when it has to be skimmed ; also for other 
purposes. Line, 

PANSY. The heartsease. Far, dial, 

PANT. (1) A public fountain ; a cistern; a reser- 
voir. North. 

g) A hollow declivity. West. 

PANTABLES. Slippers. *< To stand upon one's 



pontables** to stand upon one'i honoat. 
Baret, 1580, spells iipaniq^k. 

Is now, forsooth, wo proud, whatdaet 
And standi so on her pantahUt. 

OotUm'a Works, 1734, p. 85. 
Plutarche with a caveat keepeth them out, not 
so muche as admitting the litle crackhalter that 
carrieth his master's pantables, to set foote within 
those doores. Gossan's Schooh of Abuse, 1579. 

Hce standeth upon his pantabUs, and regardeth 
greatly his reputation. 

Sak«i*s Narbcnus, 1680. Sd part, p. 99. 

PANTALONE. A zany, or fooL {Ital) In 
early plays, he generally appeared as a lean old 
man wearing spectacles. '* A pantaloon or 
Venetian magnifico," Howell, 1660. 
PANTALOONS. Garments made for merry, 
andrews, &c., that have the breeches and 
stockings of the same stuff, and joined together 
as one garment 

Bring out his mallard, and eft-soons 
Beshake his shaggy panto/w>n«. 

Cotton's Works, 1734, p. 13. 

PANTAS. A dangerous disease in hawks, where- 
of few escape that are afflicted therewith ; it 
proceeds from the lungs being, as it were, 
baked by excessive heat, that the hawk can- 
not draw his breath, and when drawn cannot 
emit it again ; and you may judge of the be- 
ginning of this evil by the hawk's labouring 
much in the pannel, moving her train often up 
and down at each motion of her pannel, and 
many times she cannot mute nor slice off; if 
she does, she drops it fast by her. The same 
distemper is also perceived by the hawk's fre- 
quent opening her clap and beak. Markham. 

PANTER. A net, or snare. {A,'N.) " Panter, 
snare for byrdys," Pr. Parv. " The birdd was 
trapped and kaute with a pantere," Lydgate, p. 
182. See Ashmole'sTheat. Chem. Brit. 1652, 
p. 215 ; ApoL Loll. p. 93 ; Ilartshorne's Anc. 
Met. Tales, pp. 122, 123, 124, 126. " Panther 
to catche byrdes with, panneaUf'* Palsgrave. 

PANTERER. The keeper of the pantry. Grose 
haspantler, a butler. 

Panterer ydie the prey, quod the kyng. 

Chrtm, Vilodun, p. 15. 

PANTILE-SHOP. A meeting-house. rar.diaL 

PANTO. To set seriously about any business or 
undertaking. North. 

PANTOFLE. A slipper, or patten. "A wooden 
pantofle or patin," FJorio, p. 71. " Se tenir 
sur le haut tout^ to stand upon his pantofles, 
or on high tearmes,'' Cotgrave, in v. Bout, See 
Pantables, " The papall panton hecle," 
Lithgow's Pilgrimes Farewell, 1618. 

PANTON. An idle fellow. Somerset. 

PANTON-GATES. " As old as Panton Gates," 
a very common proverb. There is a gate 
called Pandon Gate at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PANTRON. A small earthen pan. Une, 

PANYM. A heathen. Palsgrave. Uardyng, f. 
91, has panymerye, idolatry. 

PAP. " To give pap with a hatchet," a provet 
bial phrase, meaning to do any Idnd action 
in an unkind manner. 

PAPALIN. A papist. 
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PAPAT The papacy. (A,-N.) 
A cardinalle was thUke tide, 
Wbiehe thei»jM< longe hath deilrld. 

Cower, MS, Soe. /tntiq, 134, f . 79. 

PAPDELE. A kind of sauce. " Hares in pap- 
dele," Forme of Cury, p. 21. 
PAPELARD. A hypocrite. (A.-N,) In the 
following passage, subtle, cunning. 

I le the aungels here the loule of that womane to 
heryne, the which to longe I have kepte Jn lytine. 
He, thii papularde preste, hathe hcrde oure cown- 
layUe, ande hathe dely verede here ftome lynne, ande 
alle oure powere. G«Mta AonuinoniM, p. 4M. 

PAPELOTE. A kind of caudle. 
PAPER. To set down in a paper, or list. See an 

obscure passage in Henry VIII. i. 1. 
PAPERN. Made of paper. Wett, 
PAPER-SKULLED. Silly ; foolish. Far, dial. 
PAPER-WHITE . White as paper. 
PAPEY. A fraternity of priests in Aldgate 

ward, suppressed by Edward VI. 
PAP-HEAD. A woman's nipple. Pahgrave. 
PAPISHES. Papists. Devon, 
PAPLER. Milk-pottage. SotnerteL 
PAP-METE. Pappy food such as is given to 

children. Pr. Parv. 
PAPMOUTH. An eflFeminate man. North. 
PAPPE. (1) The female breast. (Lat) 
O woman, loke to meagayn, 
That playea and kissei your childreiMppjfW/ 
To ae my ion I have gret payn, 
In his brctt logretgapii. 
And on his body to many iwappya. 

US, Cantab, Ft v. 48, f. 73. 

(2) To pamper ; to coddle. 

PAP-WORT. The herb mercury. 

PAPYNES. A dish in cookery, described in 
MS. Sloane 1201, f. 50. 

PAPYNGAY. A parrot. Maundevile, p. 238. 

PAR. (1) A young salmon ; also, the young coal- 
fish. North, 

(2) A pen for animals. East. 

PARABOLES. Parables ; proverbs. (A.-N.) 

PARADISE. A garden, library, or study. See 
Britton's Arch. Diet, in v. 

PARADISE-APPLE. " Is a curious fruit, pro- 
duced by grafting a permain on a quince," 
Worlidge's Treatise of Cider, 1678, p. 207. 

PARAFFYS. Paragraphs. " Paraflfys grete and 
stoute," Reliq. Antiq. i. 63. It occurs in Pr. 
Parv. and Nominate MS. 

PARAGE. Parentage ; kindred. {A,'N,) See 
Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 26. 

Pezvones grete, and of hie parago, 

L^dgattt RawHnton MS. 

PARAGON. To excel greatly. Shak, 
PARAILLE. (1) Apparel ; arms. (2) Nobility ; 

men of rank. {A.'N.) 
PARAMARROW. A sow-gelder. North. 
PARAMENTS. Furniture; ornaments; hang- 
ings of a room. {A.-N.) 
PAR-AMOTJR. Love;galkntry. {A,'N.) 
PARAMOUR. A lover of either sex. (A.-N.) 
PARAQUITO. A paroquet. (Ital.) Sometimes 

used as a term of endearment. 
PARASANGUE. A measure of the roails among 



the ancient Persians, varying from thirty to 
sixty furlongs, according to time and plaee. 

Whaterer instruction! he might have [had | fron 
hif maiter Johnion, he certainly by hit own natural 
parts improved to a great heighth, and at last became 
not many panuanfuet inferior to him In fame by 
divers noted comedies. 

PhiUip$ Thmtrum I\)«famm, ed. \€lb» li. IA7. 

PARAVANT. Beforehand ; first. (Fr.) 
PARAVENTURE. Haply ; by chance. (^.-iV.) 
PARAYS. Paradise. {A.-N.) 

Blessed be thou, levcdy. ful of faeovene bilsse, 
Suete flur of pora^, moder of mildenesse. 

jr& Hart, S853, f. 81. 

PARBREAK. To vomit. 

Oh, said Scogin's wife, my husband parbraktd two 
crows. Jesus, said the woman, I never heard of such 
a tiling. Seogin's Juts, 

PARBREAKING. Fretful. Exmoor, 
PARCAS. Perhaps. MS. Sloane 213. 
PARCEIT. Perception. (A.-N,) 
PARCEL. (1) Much ; a great deal. Devon. 

(2) Part, or portion. PareeUgUt^ partly gilt, 
Dugdale's Monast. ii. 207- 

Thou wilt not leave me in the middle street. 
Though some more spruce companion thou dost meet. 
Not though a captain do come in thy way, 
Bnght parcel! gitiU, with forty dead mens pay : 
Not though a brisk perfum'd pert courtier 
Deign with a nod thy curtesie to answer. 

Domtu^t Poems, p. 118. 

(3) Parsley. North. 

PARCEL-MAKERS. Two ofiicers in tbe Ex- 
chequer, who make out the parcels of escheat- 
ors' accounts^ and deliver them to one of the 
auditors of that court. 

PARCEL-MELE. By parcels, or paits. {A.-S,) 

PARCENER. One who has an equal share in 

the inheritance of an ancestor, as a daughter 

or sister. 

So nevertheles that the yongest make reMonable 
amends to his parctnurt for the part which to them 
belongeth, by the award of good men. 

iMmbatde's PemmbmlatUm, U96, p. £75. 

PARCHEMINE. Parchment, (fr.) 
By a charter to have and to hold. 
Under my scale of led e made the mold, 
And writen in the skyneof swyne. 
What that it Is made in parehtmyn. 
Because it shuld perpetually endure. 
And unto them be both stable and sure. 

MS, Rawl, C. 8S. 

PARCHMENT. A kind of lace. 
PARC HMENTER. A parchment-maker. 
PARCLOSE. A parlour. In earlier writers, the 
term is applied to a kind of screen or railing. 
" Pardos to parte two roumes, teparatioUf" 
Palsgrave. See the Oxf. Gloss. Arch. 

I pray you, what is there written upon your par. 
elo»e door ? Beeon*» WorArs, p. «3. 

The fader loggid hem of sly purpoa 
In a charabre nexte to his Joy nynge. 
For bitwixe hem nas but a perdoa. 

Occlevet MS. Soe, jtntiq. 134, & S7S. 

That the roof of that chapel be raised, the walla 
enhanced, the windows made with strong iron work, 
with a quire and tercloee, and two altars without me 
quire Tw*. yetust. p sat. 
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PAROTAND. The chAncter &. North. 
PARDAL. A leopard. 

Th« Muldion of Um moor«i wmn gtnncnU made 
of lyoot, ptu^aU, and bearM ikinnet* and tleepc 
uppou them ; and lo !• it reportad of Herodotui 
Megamiibthemusitlaa, who in the day-time wore 
a lyou tkin, and in the night lay in a bearee ikin. 

Tapttiet BiMCt, 1007* P* 99- 

PARDE. Par Dieu, a common oath. Pardy 
is used by Elizabethan writers. 
And for that lloour if to pretiouft 
That oft hath made [me] dnmke as any moui» 
TlicTfor I will that ther it beryd be 
My wrecchid body afore this god pardc. 
Might! Bachus that is myn owcn Iorde» 
Without variaunce to ser^ e hym or discorde. 

M8,RawU C.86. 

PARDONER. A dealer or seller of pardons 
and indulgences. (A.»N.) 

PARDURABLE. Everlasting. iA,-N.) 

But th' Erie, whether he in maner dispaired of any 
good pardurable continuaunce of good accord betwixt 
the Kynge and hym, for tyroe to come, consyderinge 
so great attemptes by hym comytted agaynst the 
Kynge. Arrival of King Edward 1 V. p. 18. 

PARE. To injure ; to impair. 
PARELE. To appareL Lydgate, 

But I am a lady of another cuntr^* 

If 1 be pttreliid moost of price, 
I ride aftur the wilde fee. 

My nchei rannen at my deTyse. 

M& Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48. f. 117. 

PARELL. Whites of eggs, bay salt, milk, and 
pump water, beat together, and poured into a 
vessel of wine to prevent its fretting. 
PARELS. Perilous. Parell, peril. 

He knewe the markys of that place, 
Then he was In a parel* caae. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. S91. 
How merrelous to man, how dowtfuU to drede, 
How fer paste mannys reton and mynde hath it bee ! 
The comyng of Kynge Edwarde and his good spede, 
O wte of Dochelonde into Englonde over the salte see. 
In what pare// and trowbUl, In what payne was hee, 
Whanne the salte watur and tempest wrought hym 

gret woo. 
But in adversitee and ever, Lorde, thy wilie be doo I 

MS. BibLRtg. 17D.ZV. 

PAREMENTS. (1) Pavements. North. 

(2) Ornamental furniture, or clothes. 

(3) The skin of deer, &c. 
PARENTELE. Kindred. (^.-M) 
PARENTRELYNARIE. InterUneaL (A,-N' 
PARFAITNESS. Perfection ; integrity. Par- 

fity perfect, is common both as an archaism 

and provincialism. (^.-iV.) 
PARFOURME. To perform. {A.-N) 
PARFURNISH. To furnish properly. 

PARGARNWYNE. A reel for winding yam. 

PARGET. To roughcast a wall. It is the 
translation of eripvr in Hollyband's Diction- 
arie, 1593, and is explained in Mr. Norris's 
MS. Glossary, " to plaster the inside of a chim- 
ney with mortar nude of cow dung and lime." 
Ben Jonson uses the term metaphorically. 
It is also a substantive, as in Harrison's Eng- 
land, p. 187 ; parfethtgtf lb. p. 236. 



Thus having where they stood in valna aMBpIalncd 

of their wo, 
When night drew neare they bad adue. and ech gava 

kisses sweeta 
Unto the parget on their side, the which did never 
mcMe. Goldinift Ovid, 1567- 

To the Trinity OUd of Linton, for the mending 
of the cawsy, and pargeting of the Gild Hall, xj. s. 
vlij. d. Ttat, Vatmat. p. 618. 

PARIETART. The herb called peUitory. This 
form of the word occurs in HoUyband's Dic- 
tionarie, 1593. 
PARINGAL. Equal. (^.-M) 

For he wolde not ^a were 
Paringat to him nur pere. 
Curmr Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. S. 

PARING-AND-BURNING. Burnbeating ; den- 
shering; sodburning. Yorkth. 

PARING-IRON. An iron to pare a horse's 
hoofs with. Paltgrave. 

PARING-SPADE. A breast-plough. Yorkfh. 

PARIS. BALL. " LyteU Pares baUe» ettet^;* 
Palsgrave. 

PARIS.CANDLE. A large wax candle. Perit^ 
eandelie. Wardrobe Ace Edw. IV. p. 121. 

PARIS.G ARDEN. " Paris Garden is the place 
on the Thames bank-side at London, where 
the bears are kept and baited ; and was an« 
dently so called from Robert de Paris, who 
had a house and garden there in Richaxd the 
Second's time ; who by proclamation ordained 
that the butchers of London should buy that 
garden for receipt of their garbage and en- 
trails of beasts ; to the end the dty might 
not be annoyed thereby,'* Blount's Glosso- 
graphia, 1681, p. 473. Paris Garden seems 
to have been first employed as a place for 
baiting wild beasts as early as Henry VIII.'s 
time. See Collier's Annals of the Stage, L 
251. A dreadful accident which occurred 
there on January 13th, 1582-3, by the fall of 
some scaffolding, is alluded to by several con- 
temporary writers. Dr. Dee, Diary, p. 18, 
thus mentions it, — '* On Sonday the stage at 
Paris Garden fell down all at ones, being full 
of people beholding the bearbayting, many 
beingldlled thereby, more hart, and allamased. 
The godly ezpownd it as a due plage of God 
for the vrickednes ther usid, and the Sabath 
day so profanely spent." Allusions to Paris 
Garden are very common ; to its loud drum, 
to the apes, &c. 

PARISHENS. Parishioners. {A.-N.) 
The fursC priueypale parte lungus to 5our leryng ; 

The ij. part to hole church to hold his honest^ ; 
The iy. part to 50ur parachpngt that al to }Oue htyng. 
To hom that fayiun the fode, and fallun in poveri«. 

Blind Auddap'g Poems, p. 33. 
The prrst wote never what he menes 
That for ly tyl curseth hyi parpsthanes, 

MS. HarU 1701. f. 79. 

PARISHING. A hamlet or small village ad- 
joining and belonging to a parish. 

PARISH-LANTERN. The moon. 

PARISH-TOP. A large top formerly kept in avil. 
lagefor theamusementof theinhabitants. Shak. 

PARIS-WORK. A kind of jewellery. 

PARITOR. An apparitor. HalL 
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PARK. (1) A fann, Add, or dose. Hmom. 

(2) Slang tenn for a prison. York, 

(3) A kind of fishing net. This word occurs in 
HoUybaad's Dictionarie, 1593. 

PARKJBN. A cake made chicdSj of treacle and 
oatmeaL North, 

PARKER. «< Pazcar, twrdSer," Palsgrave. 

PARKLEWTS. The herb agmn eattrii. 

PARLE. To speak; to confer with. (^.-M) 
A praidcnt chat any mao, being a membnr thmoi, 
ml^t without cauM ba excludad, and lo letted to 
j»rl« theare hit mynd In pubUqiia mattcn for the 
wealth of the raalme^ and Rocfa other prlTate eauaee 
as doc occur. Bgtrton Papers, p. M. 

PARLEMENT. A consultation ; an assembly 

for consultation. (ji.-'N,) 
PARLEY. To argue. Yorith. 
PARLISH. Perilous ; dangerous. Also, clever, 
acate, shrewd. North. Parhut is very com- 
mon in old plays. In MS. Ashmole 59, f. 1 32, 
is a receipt ** for heme that hath a parelles 
coche," i e. perilous cough. 
Bedirew you for it, you have put ft in me : 
TbeporfMetfoId men that ere I heard. 

ChroH, Hkt, qf King LMr, 1005. 

PARLOUR. In the cottages of poor people, if 
there are two rooms on the ground floor, the 
best room they live in is called the house ; 
the other is called a parlour, though used as 
a bedroom. Une. In andent times, the 
parlour was a room for private conversation 

I or retirement. Kennett explains it, '*the 
common-room in religious houses into which 
after dinner the religious withdrew for dis- 
course and conversation." 

PARMACITT. SpermacetL Shai. Still in 
use, according to Craven GL iL 32. 

PARMASENT. Parmesan cheese. It would 
seem from Dekker that there was a liquor so 
called, but see Ford, L 148. 

PAROCH. A parish. Lekmd. 

PAROCK. ** When the bayliff or beadle of the 
Lord held a meeting to take an account of 
rents and pannage in the weilds of Kent, such 
meeting was caUd a paroek*' Kennett, MS. 

PARODE. An adage, or proverb. (Gr.) 

PAROLIST. A person given to talking much 
or bombastically. See Wright's Passions of 
theMinde, 1621,p. 112. 

PAROS. A parish. Pr. Pant. 

PAROSTNNE. Gum. MS. Med.Rec 

PAROW. The rind of fruit. 

PARPLICT. Perplexity. 

PARRE. (1) To indosc. (^.-5.) "Fulstraitly 
parred/* Ywaine and Gawin, 3228. Forby 
hss/MR% an inclosed place for domestic animals. 
Bot als^wa lay 5e are parred In, and na ferrere 
may pasae ; therfore je magnyfye 50ur manere of 
lyifynge, and tuppotei that je are Myned because 
that 5e er lo spered in. M8. Lbteoln A. U 17, f. 37* 

(2) A young leveret. Detfon. 

PARRELL. A chimney-piece. (J.-N) 

PARRICK. '* Parrocke a lytell ^uVefparguet" 
Palsgrave. Still in use. Parrokent to inclose 
or thrust in, occurs in Piers Ploughman, and 
Pr. Parv. The term was also applied to a 
cattle-stalL 



PARROr 8-BILL. A snigeon's pioeers. 
PARSAGE. An old game at cards, mentioned 

in *' Games most in Use," 12mo. Lond. n. d. 
PARSE. To pierce. Pilkington'sWorks,p.273. 
PARSEN. Personal charms. Ctanb. 
PARSEYVE. Topcicdve. 

Thoghe a man pmnt^M hyt noghta. 
Thou iteljnt hyt and thefte haat wroghte. 

JfA. Harl, 1701, f. lA 

PARSIL. Parsley. North, 

PART. (1) Some ; littie. North. 

(2) To partake ; to share. (^.-iV.) 

(3)'" I dye, I parte my lyfe," Palsgrave. " Timely. 

parted ghost," Shakespeare. 
PARTABLE. Partaker. Lydgate, p. 86. 
Thoghe hyt were outher mennp synne, 
5y t art thou parUMe therynne. 

Iff. Har/. 1701, f.ML 

PARTAKER. An assistant. 

Yet thou muit have morejNwta^ffv in More, 
Before thou make me to itand. 

RoMn Hood, 11. M. 
PARTED. Endowed with abilities. 
PARTEL. A part, or portion. 

So this pleylnge hath thre parMU, the Ante it 
that we beholden In how many thlngl* God hath 
jyven ut hit grace panynge oure ne5theborli, and 
In 9o myche more thanke we hym. fuUIllyng hla 
wil, and more triityng In hym a5en alle mancr re- 
provyng of owre enmye. Ae/<f. Jntiq. iL 07. 

PARTENELLE. Partner ; partaker. MS.HarL 
1701 reaudM portable. 

Yf It were other meni lyne, 
5U ert thou partonoUo therln. 

Robert do Brunne, MS. Bowee, p. 1& 

PARTIAL. Impartial See Nares. 
PARTICULARS. Great friends. North. 
PARTIE. (1) A part. (2) A party. (yi.-N.) 
PARTISAN. A kind of short pike. See Har. 
rison's Britaine, p. 2. It was used in places 
where the long pike would have been incon- 
venient. " A partison, a javdine to skirmish 
with," Baret, 1580. 
PARTISE. Parts; bits. (A.^N.) 

And as clerkes say that are wise, 
He wroujte hit not bi partiee. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. Cell. Trtn. Cantab, t J. 

PARTLESS. In part; partly. Eatt. In Dur- 
ham, partlinfft is similarly used. 

PARTLET. A ruff or band formerly much worn 
about the neck by both sexes, but more lat- 
terly it seems to have been worn exclusively 
by women. " A maydens neckerchefe or 
lynnen parlette," Elyot, cd. 1559, in v. Stro- 
phium. The term was sometimes applied to 
the habit-shirt. ** Wyth gay gownys and gay 
kyrtds, and mych waste in apparell, rynges, 
and owchis, wyth partelettes and pastis gar- 
neshed wyth perle," More's Supplycacyon of 
Soulys, sig. L. ii. " A neckerchiefe or part- 
let," Baret, 1580. 

PARTNERS. The two thick pieces of wood at 
the bottom of a mast. 

PARTNIT. " Partnyt that bredeth under ones 
arroe, mort pou" Palsgrave. 

PARTOURIE. Portion. 

PARTRICH. A partridge. Joruon. 
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PARTTJRB. To pervert, or confound. 

Mary, tiierfore, the more knave art thoUf I wy. 
That ftarturbett the worde of God, I say. 

The Pardoner and the Frere, 1533. 

PARTY-CLOTH. Cloth made of different co- 
lours. Pr. Part. Shakespeare has party- 
coated ^n^ party-coloured. 

Whose party-coloured garment Nature dy*d 
In more eye-pleasing hewet with richer graine 
Then Iria bow attending Aprils raine. 

Browwi'e BrUannia'e PuetorttU, p. lift. 

PARTY-FELLOW. A copartner. Palsgrave. 
PAKURES. Ornaments. " Parowr of a vesti- 
mentfparure" Pr. Parv. Ducange has j^arare, 
ornare. 

I bt>quethe to the said chirche ane hole iute of 
vestmytes of russet velvet. One coope, chesible 
diacones. for decones ; with the awbcs and paruree. 

Test. Vetust, p. 267* 

PARVENKE. A pink. (^.-iV.) 

Hire rode is ase rose that red is on rys ; 
With Ulyewhite irres lossum he is. 
The primerole he passeth, the parvenke of prls, 
With alisaundre thare-to, ache and anys. 

MS. HarU 2253, f. 63. 

PARVIS. A church porch. The parvis at 
London was the portico of St. Paul's, where 
the lawyers met for consultation. 

And at the parvyee I wyll be 
A Powlysbetwyn ij. ande iij. 

Mindt tVill, and Vnderttandingt p. 8. 

PARVVHOBBLE. To talk quickly. West, "A 
parwhohhle, a parley or conference between 
two or three persons," MS. Devon. Gloss. 
PAR YARD. The farmyard. Suffolk. 
PARYLE. Peril. {A.-N.) 

That he wolde wende in exsyle. 
And put hym in soche paryle, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 3B, f. 194. 

PARYST. Perished. 

So that no hare sail wante in no stede. 
For thare sail no hare be parptt. 

Hampole, MS. Bowee, p. 149. 

PAS. A foot-pace. (A.-N.) 

He tho5t more then he seyde, 
Towarde the court he gaf a brayde. 
And jede a welle gode pat. 

MS. Cantah. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 61. 
I stalked be the strem5, bethe strond, 
for I be the flod fond 
A bot doun be a lond, 
5o passed I the pas. Reliq. jintiq. 11. 7< 

PASCHAL. A large candlestick used by the 

Roman Catholics at Easter. 
PASCH-EGGS. SeePactf-J^t. 
PASE. (1) To ooze out. Dorset. 
(2) To raise ; to lift up. North. 
PASE-DAY. Easter-day. The following pro- 
verbial lines refer to the Sundays in Lent : 
Tid, mid, misera, 
Carl, Paum, good Paee-day. 

PASH. (1) To strike with violence so as to break 
to pieces. Palsgrave. 

Comming to the bridge, I found It built of glasse 
ID cunningly and so curiously, as If nature herself 
had sought (o purchase credit by framing so curious 
a pocce of worlimanship; but yet so slenderly, as 
the least w..ight was able to posh It into innumer- 
4bte peeces. Greeise'« GwydoniiUf 1593. 



, Shall path hb cox-combe luch a knocke. 
At that his loule his course shall take. 

How to Choote a Good Wife, 1634. 

(2) A heavy fall of rain or snow. 

r3) Anything decayed. North. 

(4) A great number. North. 

PASKE. The passover ; Easter. {A.-S.) 
To Moyses oure Lorde tho tolde 
What wise thei shulde Pa»ke holde. 
Curtor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 39. 

PASKET. Short-breathed ; asthmatic. West. 

PASMETS. Parsnips. ffWs. 

PASS. (1) A whipping or beating. Comw. 

(2) To die. Palsgrave. 

(3) To surpass ; to excel. {A.-N.) Hence, to be 
very extraordinary. 

(4) To judge; to pass sentence. {A* N.) 
{b\ To report ; to tell. Devon. 

(6) To care for, or regard. Shak. 

(7) A frame on which stones pass or rest in 
forming an arch. 

(8) To toll the bell for the purpose of announcing 
a death. In general use. 

(9) To go. Also, let it go, or pass. It was 
also a term used at primero and other games. 

The knyght pattyd as he come. ^ 

MS. Cantab, Ff. il. 38, f. S44. 

(10) WeU to passy well off, rich; equivalent to 
weU to dOf which is in very common use. 

His mothers husband, who reputed was 
His father, being rich and well to patte, 
A wealthy merchant and an alderman, 
On forralgne shores did travell now and than. 

Scol^M PhUomythv!, 161ff. 

PASS ADO. A term in fencing, meaning a pass 
or motion forwards. 

PASSAGE. (1) A ferry. Devon. 

(2) An old game at dice, thus described in the 
Compleat Gamester, ed. 1721, p. 67 : — " Pas- 
sage is a game at dice to be playM at but by 
two, and it is performed with three dice. 
The caster throws continually till he has 
thrown doublets under ten, and then he is out 
and loses, or doublets above ten, and then he 
passes and wins ; high runnera are most re- 
quisite for this game, such as will rarely run 
any other chance than four, five, or six, by 
which means, if the caster throws doublets, 
he scarcely can throw out." 

PASSAMEN. A kind of lace, (Fr.) Inapar- 
liamentary scheme, dated 1549, printed in 
the Egerton Papers, p. 11, it was proposed 
than no man under the degree of an earl be 
allowed to wear /MUfamcn lace. 

PASSAMEZZO. A slow dance, very often cor- 
rupted to passa-measure, or passing-measure, 
and by Shakespeare to passy-roeasure. The 
long-disputed phrase passg-measures pavin 
has thus been explained, but it is in fact the 
name of an ancient dance, thus described in a 
MS. quoted by Mr. Collier in the Shak. Soc. 
Papers, i. 25, " two singles and a double 
forward, and two singles syde, reprynce back." 
It is only necessary to read this, and have 
seen a drunken .man, to be well aware why 
Dick is railed a *' passy-measuies pavin." 
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PA8SANCB. A Journey. 

Thus passed they their jmsmmm, and wore out 
the wcerie way with these pleasant dlscourMS and 
prettle posies. 

Saker*9 Sarbomu, 1st part. 1580. p. 131. 

PASS-BANK. The bank or fuud at the old 

game of passage. See Groses in v. 
PASSE. Extent; district. 

All the paste of Lancashyre, 
He went both ferre and nere. Robin Hood, i. 63. 
PASS EL. Parcel ; a great quantity. 
PASSEN. Surpass ; exceed. 

Hys toschys ptuten a fote longe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38. f. 65. 

PASSENGER. A passage-boat. 
PASSER. A gimlet. Leic. 
PASSING. Exceeding ; excessive. 

In sooth* he tould a pasHng, patting ]eMt. 

How to Choote a Good Wife, 1634. 
An elder brother was commending his younger 
orother's graen cloak which he wore, and said it be- 
came him patting well. Faith, brother, says he. 
but a black mourning cloak trom you will become 
me better. Otford Jetu, 17u6» p. 83. 

PASSING-MEASURE. An outrage. 
PASSION. Sorrow ; emotion. 
PASSIONAR. A book containing the lives and 
martyrdoms of saints. ( Lat.) It occurs in 
the Nominale MS. in my possession. 
PASSIONATE. Pathetic; sorrovt^iil. Also a 

verb to express passion, or sorrow. 
PASS-ON. To adjudicate. Shak. 
PAST-ALL. Uncontrollable. Var. dial. 
PASTANCE. Pastime. It occurs in Holinshed, 

Cbron. Ireland, p. 19. 

Thowgh I surotyme be in Englond for my paHaunee, 

Vet was I neyther borne here, in Spayne, nor in 

Fraunce. Balift Kynge Johan, p. 8. 

PASTE. A term in old confectionary for hard 

preserves of fruit. 
PASTEIIS. Pasties. (A.^N.) 
Ther is a wel fair abbel 
Of white monkes and of grcl. 
Ther beth bowris and halles ; 
Al of patteiit beih the walles. 

Coeaigne, ap. Wri^Mt Purgatory, p. 55. 

PASTELER. A maker of pastry. See Rutland 
Papers, p. 42. More usually pasterer. Pals- 
grave has pastier, 

PASTE-ROYAL. Is mentioned in Ord. and 
Reg. p. 455. The ancient manner of making 
paste-royal is thus described : 

How to make Patite-royal in Saueet. 
Take sugar, the quantity of four ounces, very 
finely beaten and searced. and put it into an ounce 
of cinnamon and ginger, and a grain of musk, and 
«o beat it into pa<te with a little gum- dragon steep'd 
in rose>water ; and when you have beaten It Into 
paste in a stone mortar, then roul it thin, and print 
u with your moulders ; then dry it before the fire, 
and when it it dry, box It up and keep it all the 
vcar. 7Vif« Centtewomant Delight, 1676, pp. 53-54* 

PASTETHE. A perfuming-ball. 
PASTICUMP. A shoemaker's ball. Line, 
PASTOREL. A shepherd. (A.-N.) 

Poveralle and pattorellet passede one aftyre 
With porkes to pasture at the price jates. 

Morte Arthure, MS, lAncotn, f . 86. 

PASTRON. Fetters for unruly horses, affixed to 



that part of the animal's leg called the p«s. 
tern. See Archaeologia, xxvi. 401. " Pastron 
of an horse, paaturon,'* Palsgrave. 

PASTS. " Payre of pastes, unes pases,'* Pals- 
grave. See Partlet. 

PASTURE. To feed. Gesta Rom. p. 85. 

PAT. (1) Pert ; brisk ; lively. Yorksh. 

(2) A hog-trough. Sussex. 

PATACOON. A Spanish coin, worth 4*. 8^. 

PATAND. The lowest sill of timber in a par- 
tition. {A.'N.) 

PAT-BALL. To play at ball. Oxtm. 

PATCH. (1) A fool. The domestic fool was 
formerly so called. 

Why doatlng pafcA, didst thou not come with mo 
this morning from the ship 7 Uenmchmi, 1505. 

(2) A cherry-stone. Devon. 

(ZS A child's clout. West. 

(4) To patch upon, to blame. East. 

PATCIIES. Black patches were formerly worn 

on the face, and considered ornamental. This 

curious fashion is alluded to in a rare work 

entitled Several Discourses and Characters, 

8vo. 1689, p. 175. 
PATCH-PANNEL. Shabby ; worn out. 
PATE. (1) A badger. North, 
(2) Weak and sickly. Exmoor. 
PATENE-CUT. Tobacco cut up and tied, pre- 

pared for smoking. North. 
PATEREROS. Chambered pieces of ordnanct. 

See the Archaeologia, xxviii. 376. 
PATERONE. A workman's model, a pattern. 

More usually spelt /^a/ron. 

Disflgurid pateranift and quaynte. 
And as a dede kyng thay weren paynte. 

ArchmoUigia, zziL 381. 

PATES. Boats ; vessels. Weber. 

PATH. To go in a path ; to trace or follow in 

a path. Shak. 
PATHERISII. Silly, applied to sheep that 

have the disease called " water on the brain.'* 

PaVhETICAL. Affected. Shak, 

PATIENATE. Patient. West. 

PATIENCE-DOCK. Snakeweed. North, 

PATIENT. To tranquillize. Shak. 

PATIENTABLE. Patient. Deton, 

PATINE. The cover of a chalice. 

PATISING. (1) " Patisyng, a treatie of peace, as 
frontier townes take one of another, pastil 
saige" Palsgrave. ** I patyse as one frontyer 
towne dothe with another in tyme of warre to 
save them bothe harmlesse, je patyse" lb, 

(2) Splashing in water. Devon. 

PATLET. The same as Partlet, q. v. 

PATREN. To pray; properly, to repeat the 
paternoster; to mutter. Chaucer. 

PATRICKS-PURGATORY. A celebrated ca- 
vern in Ireland, an eminent object of pilgrim- 
ages and superstitions. Its entire history is 
to be found in Mr. Wright's work so called* 
8vo. 1844. 

They that rrpaire to this place for deTotlon hia 
sake use to continue therein foure and t wen tit 
houres, which dooing othtrwhile with ghostlie m^ 
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ditAtloiUf and otherwhile a drewl fcr theeoBfcience 
of their desertt, they uUe they tee a plaiue reaem- 
blance of their owne faults and Tertuea« with the 
Horror and comfort thereunto belonging, the one ao 
terrible, the other so Joious, that they rerelie deeme 
themseWea for the time to hare eight of hell and 
hearen. The reTelations of men thnt went thither 
(S. Patrlke yet living) are kept written within the 
abbeie there adjoining. When anie person ia dis- 
posed to enter (for the doore ia erer spard) he re- 
paireth first for deriae to the ardibishop, who 
casteth all pericles and dissuadeth the pilgrtme from 
the attempt bicauae it is knowen that direm en- 
tering into that cave* never were seene to tume 
Incke agalne. But if the partie be fuUie resolved, 
he reoommendeth him to the prior, who in like 
mauer favourablie cxhorteth him to choose aome 
other kind of penanoe and not to haiard such a 
danger. If notwithstanding he find the partie 
fullie bent, he conducteth him to the church, 
li^oineth him to begin with praier and fast of flf- 
teene dales, so long togither as in discretion can be 
Indured. This time expired, if yet he perseveiv 
in his former purpose the whole convent accompa- 
Bieth him with s<^emne procession and benediction 
to the mouth of the cave, where they let him in, and 
ao bar up the doore untill the next morning. 
And then with like ceremonies they await his returne 
and reduce him to the church. If he be seene no 
more they fast and praie fifteene dales after. 
Touching the credit of these nutters, I see no cause, 
but a Christian being persuaded that there Is both 
hell and heaven, may without vanitie upon sufll- 
cient information be resolved, that It might pUaae 
Ood, at sometime, for considerations to His wisdome 
knowen, to reveale by miracle the vision of Joiee 
and palnes etemall. But that altogither in such 
sort and by such maner, and so ordlnarille, and to 
■uch penoos, as the common fame dooth utter, 
I neither beleeve nor wish to be regarded. I have 
conferd with diverse that had gone this pilgrimage, 
who affirmed the order of the premisses to be true ; 
but that they saw no sight, save onelie fearefull 
dreams when they chanced to nod, and those they 
said were exceeding horrible. Further they added, 
that the fast is rated more or lesse» according to the 
qualitie of the penitent. 
8tanihur§f$ DMeription i^fJrtland, ed. 1080, pp.S8-S9. 

PATRICO. A cant tenn among beggars for 
their orator or hedge priest. This character 
is termed patriarke-eo in the Fratemitye of 
Vacabondes, 1575, " a patriarke-co doth make 
marriages, and that is mitill death depart the 
married folke, which is after this sort : when 
they come to a dead horse or any dead catell, 
thea they shake hands, and so depart every 
one of them a severall way.'' 
PATRON. A sea.^;aptain. <' Patrone of a 
gaily, patron de galee" Palsgrave. Generally, 
aay superior person, and sometimes a king. 
PATTEN. A plaister. This is given as a Wilt- 
shire word in MS. Lansd. 1033, t 2. 
PATTENS. Stilts. Soff. 
PATTER. To mutter. Paltgrave. 
His herte was fUll of pajrne and wo. 
To kepe theyr names and shewe them ryghty 
That he rested but ly tell that nyght. 
Bver he patred on theyr names faste i 
Than he had them In ordre at the laate. 
Une tht ttamghmam i^omed Ma 



PATTERN. A pittance. NoriA. 

PATTICK. A simpleton ; a fool, one that talki 
nonsense ; a little jng. Wett, 

PAUK. To pant for breath. fFe§i. 

PAUKT. Sly; mischievons; pettish; proud; 
insolent. North. 

PAUKY-BAG. A bag for collecting fragmenU 
from a wreck. Norf. 

PAUL. To puzzle. North, 

PAULING. A covering for a cart or waggon. 
Line. Qu. from palle T 

PAUL'S. As old as St. Paul's, a common pro- 
verbial saying in Devon, and is found in old 
writers. The weathercock of Paul's is fre- 
quently referred to in early bocks. " I am aa 
very a turncote as the wethercoke of Poles/' 
Mariage of Witt and Wisdome, p. 24. A 
chronicle in MS. Vespas. A. xzv. under the 
reign of Henry VII. thus mentions it — 

M. Knebworth, mayir. Then came In dewke 
Phillip, of Burgon, agaynst his «rille with tempsst 
of wethlr, as he was goyng into Spayn, whiche after- 
ward was kyng of CasteUe. Then was Polles 
wethir-cok blown doun. 

Old St. Paul's was in former times a favorite 
resort for purposes of business, amusement, 
lounging, or assignations ; bills were fixed up 
there, servants hired, and a variety of matters 
performed wholly inconsistent with the sacred 
nature of the ediifice. ** A poore siquis, such 
as forlome forreiners use to have in Pauls 
Church,'* Hopton's Baculum Geodaeticumy 
4to. Lond. 1614. 

In PvwU hee walketh like a gallant courtier, 
where if hee meet some rich chuflhs worth the gull- 
ing, at every word he speaketh hoe nukes a mouse 
of an elephstnt ; he telleth them of wonders done in 
Spaine by his ancestors ; where, if the matter were 
well examined, his father was but swabber in the 
ship where Civill oranges were the best merchandise : 
draw him into the line of history, you shall heare 
as many lies at a breath as would breed scruple in a 
good oonacienoe for an age. WU» Miserie, 1096. 

PAULTRING. Pilfering stranded ships. Kent. 

PAUL-WINDLAS. A small windlass used for 
raising or lowering the mast of a vessel. 

PAUMB. (1) The palm of the hand. (A.^N.) 

With everyche a pawe as a poste, and paume* f ulle hugb 

Mort« Arthurs, MS. Arthure, f. 9t, 
A bryd whynged merveyllousely. 
With jwiemet streynynge mortally. 

MS. out. nber. A. vIl. f. 77. 
His smale pawndg on thy chekis leyne. 

MS, Cnntah. Ft. il. 38, f. 19. 

(2) A balL (J^N) '* Paume to play at ten- 

nys with, paulme,** Palsgrave. 
PAUMISH. Handling anything in an awkward 
manner, like one who has no fingers and is 
obliged to do everything with his palms, 
or hands. Somerset. 
PAUNCE. (1) The viola tricolor. 

The purple violet, pawnee, and hearths-ease. 
And every flower that smell or sight can please. 

Hsyioood** Marriage Triumphs, 161& 

(2) Aooatof maiL 
Thurghe paumee and platet he percede the mayles. 
That the prowde penselle in his pawnehe lengei. 

Marts jtrthurs, MS. lineWn, f. 1t» 
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PAUNCH. Towoand a idad in the paunch. 

Also, to gut an animal. Paltgrave, 
PAUNCH-CLOUT. (1) Tripe. (2) A belly-hand. 
PAUNCH-GUTS. A person with a large sto- 
mach. StnUh, 
PAUNED. Striped; ornamented. 

After the banket ended with noUe of mlnstrellct, 

entered Into the chamber eight maiketi with white 

berdes, and long and large garmentet of blewetatyn 

paun«d with alprea. HaU, Hmrp ^'"* '• <*• 

PAUNSONE. A coat of mail? 

A peaane and Apauiuont, and a pria girdille. 

Jforf e Arthurt, MS. Uneoln, f. &t. 

PAUP. To walk awkwardly. North. 
PAUPUSSES. Paupers. Sufolk. 
PAUSATION. A pause. Devon. 
PAUSE. To kick. North. 
PAUSE R. Calmer ; more temperate. 
The expedition of my violent lore 
Outran the patuer reason. Maeb«th, U. S. 
PAUT. To paw ; to walk heavily ; to kick ; to 
beat. North. Cotgrave has E^pautrtr, to 
paut, pelt, thrash, beat, &c 
PAUTCH. To walk in deep mud. Somerset. 
** Sossing and jtoning in the durt," Gammer 
Gnrton, p. 178. 
PAVAGE. A toll or duty payable for the liberty 
of passing oyer the soil or territory of another. 
All thet thre yer, and nor, potter, heieyde, 

Thow hast hantyd thet wey» 
Yet wer tow never lo cortys a man 

One peney of pavage to pay. Hutin Hood, I. O. 

PAVED. Turned hard. Sufolk. 
PAVELOUNS. Pavilions ; tenta. (A.^N.) 
PAVES. The stall of a shop. 
PAVIN. A jprave and stately dance. 
PA VISE. A large kind of shield. 

And at the nether ende of the jMviiM he gart 
nayle a burde, the lenthe of a cubit, for to covere 
with his legfM and hit fete, lo that no party of hym 
my5te be aene. JKS. Lincoln A. L 17f t, SB, 

And after that the ihotte was done, whiche they 
defended wyth paoUhet, thei came to handestrokea, 
and were enoontred sererally, as you shall here. 

Hall, Henry mi. f. 4S. 
Them to help and to avanc. 
With many a prowd pagy«. Rdiq. Jntiq, U. SS. 

PAVISER. A soldier armed with a pavise, or 

buckler. (A.-N.) 
Theire prayes and theire pmoneres passes one aftyre. 
With pylours and patyMr* and pryse men of armes. 

MotU Jrthure, MS, Lincoln, t. 85. 

PAVONE. A peacock. S^temer. 

PAVY. The hard peach. 

PAVYLERS. Pavilioners; the men who pitched 

the tents. (J.-N.) 
PAWK. To throw about awkwardly. S^f. 

Hence pawky, an awkward fellow. 
PAWMENT. A pavement. Pr.Parv. 
PAWN. (1) A peacock. Drayton. 
(2) The palm of the hand. 
PAWNCOCK. A scarecrow. Somertet. 
PAWN-GROPER. A dirty miserly fellow. 
FAW-PAW. Naughty. Var. diaL 
PAWT. A similar word to potter. A servant 

Is said to pawt about when she doea her work 

in an idle slovenly way, when she makes a 
II. 



show only of working, putting out her handl 
and doing in fact nothing, line, 
PAWTENERE. (1) A purse; anct-bag. " Mer^ 
cipium, a pawtnere,*' Nominale MS. probably 
for mareupium. Palsgrave has '* pautner, mo* 
letie.** '* Pence in thy pauwkner," Ashmole*t 
Theat. Chem. Urit. 1652, p. 192. 

I toke hyt owt and have hyt here, 
Lo I hyt j§ here In my pawttnort. 

MS. Camimb. Vt U.a8, t, 944. 
Clement sL powndecan telle 
Into a pmwtonore. MS. Oaniab. Tt iL 88, f. 87* 
Alas he ner a parsun or areoory. 

Be Jhcsu I he is a geatyhnon and jolyK aiayd ; 
His gurdUs hameschit with silver, his beslard hongai 
hye. 
Apon his part^ patflansr udie mon ys apayd. 

MS. Dona 308, f . 8. 

(2) Wickedness. {A,'N.) 

Then answeryd the messengers, 
Fulle false was hys pawtonaro. 

And to that lady seyde ; 
Madame, yf y ever dyskerer Che» 
I graunt that ye take me. 

And smyte of my hedd. 

Jf 5. Cantab. Ft. IL 38, f. 88b 

(3) A vagabond ; a liliertine. {A.'N.) 
For themperour me seyd tho. 

And trewelich me blhete therfo, 

That he me wold gret worthschipe, 

And now he me wil sie with schenschlpe. 

For the speche of a losanger, 

And ofafeloun pautonar. Qpof WarwUu, p. 118. 

(4) Cruel ? Ellis, i. 197, has partener in the 
following passage, where the editor (Mr. 
TurnbuU) reads pantever ! 

Gode knight hardi, and pautoner, 
Y nam noither your douke no king. 

Arthomr and Morlin, p. B» 

PAX-BREAD. A small tablet with a represen- 
tation of the crucifixion upon it, presented in 
the ceremony of the mass to be kissed by the 
fidthfuL Coles erroneously explains it by 
panit oeeuiatoriut, " Paxe to kysse, pais,*' 
Palsgrave, 1530. 
PAX-WAX. See Faxwax. This term occurs 

in the Prompt. Parv. 
PAY. (1) To beat. StiU in use. 

If they uncase a sloren and not unty their points, 
I sopcv their armes that they eannot sometimes un- 
ty e them, if they would. tUMn Oood/eUow, IdSOi 
When he had well din'd and had filled his paneh. 

Then to the winecetlar they had htm straight way. 
Where they with braTe claret and brave old Canary, 
They with a foxe tale him soundly did pay* 

J%e King and a poore Norttterno Man, 1640. 

(2) To make amends. Also a substantive, 
satisfaction. (A.'S.) 

Than can the maydyn up-stande. 
And askyd watur to hur hande ; 
The maydenys wysehe withowten lett. 
And to ther mete they ben sett. 
Gye entendyd alle thet daye 
To serre that lady to hur papo, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. lU 88, f . 148. 

(3) To please ; to satisfy. (A.^N,) 
PAYEN. A pagan, or heathen. (A.-N.) 

The painenu and king Saphiran 
Defoiled our Cristen men. 

Aiihour and MfHn, p. 888. 
39 
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And thb was the funt panag^ 

That the apotUii in party 

Made amoDg folkc that were paenjf* 

Curtor Mundi, MS. CoU, Trin. Cantab, t. IS. 

PAYL. (1) To beat, or thrash. Salop. 

(2) The band of a tub or barrel. 

PAYLOUNS. Pavilions; tents. Weber. 

PAYMAN. A kind of cheese-cake. 

PAYMENT. (1) Impairment. They say, " Hell 
take no payment,'* meaning, He'll take no 
injury, heUl be none the worse. Line. 

Xjd) To give a woman her payment, 1, e. to get 
her with child. 

PAYNE. (1) A coat of mail. 

The knyght raie, aod hb poynM sett. 

MS. Uneoln A. I. If, t. 14S. 

(2) Bread. Piers Ploughman, p. 529. 

(3) Field; plain. '*l salle dy in the /MyiM," 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 132. 

PAYNES. Pence. R. de Brunne, MS. 

PAYS. (1) Country. (2) Pitch. {A.-N.) 

PAYSAUNCE. Pausing or stopping. Chmte. 

PAY-THE.PEPPERIDGE. A schoolboy hav- 
ing on a new suit of clothes is subjected to 
have a button pulled off unless he " pay the 
pepperidge," by giving a douceur to his play- 
fellows. Suffolk. 

PEA. (1) A peahen. See Nares. 

(2) To look with one eye. North. 

(3) A weight used in weighing anything with 
the steelyard. South. 

PEA-BLUFF. A tube, one, two, or three feet 
long, usually of tin, through which boys blow 
a pea with considerable force and precision. 
S%^olk. 

PEACH. To tell, or inform against, rar. dial. 

PEA-ESH. Pease-stubble. West. 

PEA-GOOSE. A silly fellow. Perhaps more 
properly peak-goose. Cotgrave has the term, 
in V. Benetf Niaia. Forby explains it, " one 
who has an aspect both sickly and silly." 

PEA-JACKET. A loose rough coat, with coni- 
cal buttons of a small size. North. 

PEAK. Lace. Far. dial 

PEAKISH. Simple; rude. 

Once hunted he untill the chace. 

Long fasting, and the heat 

Did house him in a pwkiah graunge 

Within a fomt great. Wamer'a AlbUms Englatid. 

PEAKRELS. A name given to the inhabitants 
of the Peak in Derbyshire. 

PEAL. (1) A noise, or uproar. North. 

(2) To pour out a liquid. Glouc. 

(3) A batch of bread. Devon. 
PEALE. To cool. Yorkth. 

PEALING. A lasting apple that makes admi- 
rable cider, and agrees well with this climate, 
the tree bcdng a good bearer. 

PEA-MAKE. See Mate (2). 

PE AN. To strike or beat. Cumb. 

PEAR-COLOURED. Red. 

PEARK. To peep. P'ar. dial 

PEARL. (1) This term was metaphorically ap- 
plied to anything exceedingly valuable. 

'^5 White spots in the eyes were called pearls. 
See Hairbon's England, p. 234. According I 



to the Dietionarium Rusticum, peari, pin, and 
web, or any unnatural spot or thick film over 
a horse's eye, comes from some stroke or 
blow given him, or from descent of the sire, 
or dam ; the pearl being known by a little 
round, thick, white spot, like a pearl, from 
which it bad its name, growing on the sight 
of the eye. Among hunters, pearl is that 
part of a deer's horn which is about the burr. 
PEARL-COATED. A sheep with a curled fleece 

is said to be pearl-coated. North. 
PEARLINS. Coarse bone-lace. 
PEART. Brisk; Uvely. Var. dial 
Give your play-gull a stoole, and my lady her foole, 

And her usher potatoes and marrow. 
But your poet were he dead, set a pot on his head, 
And be rises as ptart as a sparrow. 

BrU. BIbl. IL 187. 
Then, as a nimble squirrill tram the wood* 
Ranging the hedges for his filberd food. 
Sits peartlif on a bough his browne nuts cracking. 
Browne** BrUannWt PattmnUt, p. 13S. 

PEAS-AND-SPORT. See Seadding-qf-Peat. 

PEAS-BLOSSOM-DAMP. A damp in coal-pits 
less noisome than ordinary damps. 

PEASCOD. " I remember the wooing of a 
peateod instead of her," &c. Shakespeare. 
" The efficacy of peascode in the affairs of 
sweethearts is not yet forgotten among oui 
rustic vulgar. The kitchen maid, when she 
shells green pease, never omits, if she finds one 
having nine pease, to lay it on the lintel of the 
kitchen door, and the first clown who enters 
it, is infallibly to be her husband, or at least 
her sweetheart," Mr. Davy's MS. Suffolk 
Gloss. Anderson mentions a custom in the 
North, of a nature somewhat similar. A 
Cumbrian girl, when her lover proves un- 
faithful to her, is, by way of consolation, 
rubbed with pease-straw by the neighbouring 
lads ; and when a Cumbrian youth loses his 
sweetheart, by her marriage with a rival, the 
same sort of comfort is administered to him by 
the lasses of the village. ** Winter time for 
shoeing, peas-cod time for wooing," old pro- 
verb in MS. Devon Gl. The divination by 
peasoods alluded to by Mr. Davy is thus 
mentioned by Gay, — 
As peascodtonce Ipluck'd, I chanc'd to see 
One that was closely fiU'd with three timet three ; 
Which, wheii I cropp'd, I safely home convey'd. 
And o'er the door the spell In secret laid ; 
The latch mov'd up, when who should first come In, 
But, In his proper person,— Lubberkin 1 

But perhaps the allusion in Shakespeare is best 
illustrated by the following passage, which 
seems to have escape^ the notice of all writers 
on this subject, — 
The peasood greene oft with no little toyle 
Hee'd seeke for In the fattest ferttl'stsoile. 
And rend it ttma the stalke to bring It to her. 
And in her bosome for acceptance wooe her. 

Browntf* Britannia'* PaHoraU. p. 71* 

PEASE. (I ) To issue from a puncture in globules 

resembling peas. Somerset. 
(2) To appease. 

The ten oommandments bring so man to i>ertee- 
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tka, and arc nothing lets than «bl« to ptam the 
dlTina wrath. BmmV Workt, p. 49. 

(3) A tingle pea. Spen»er. 
PBASE-BOLT. Pease-stnw. Eaat. It oc- 
curs in Tosser, ed. 1812, p. 28. 
PEASE.BRUSH. PeaM-stubble. Herrf. 
PEASE-PORRIDOE-TAWNY. AdingyycUow. 
PEASHAM. Pea^tnw. South. 
PEASIPOUSE. Peas and beans grown together 

as a crop. GUme. 
PEA-SWAD. Apeasood. North. 
PEAT. A delicate person. 

A eitlien and hii wife the other day 
Both riding on one horae, upon the way 
I overtook, the wench a pretty paol. 
And (by her eye) well fitting for the leat. 

Dotm^* Poewu, p. 90. 
PEAWCH-WAL. A sort of coal, which reflects 

various colours. Stqjg^, 
PEBBLE- BOSTER. A stone-breaker ; a man 
who breaks stonea for mending the roads. 
Staf. 
PECCAVL A fiuniliar use of this Latin phrase 
is common among schoolboys, equivalent to 
a confession of being in the wrong. It occurs 
in the Historic of Promos and Cassandra, p. 
32, andinHalL 
PECB. A drinking-cup. Pabgrave. ''Catena, 
Angllce a pese," Nominale MS. 

They take away tb^ cvlver Tceiell, 

And all that th^ myght get* 
IVe««» maaara, and iponett 
Wolde they non forgete. 

JioMsi Boodp L SS. 

PECH. To pant; to breathe heavily. Cumb. 
PECK. (1) Meat ; victuals. Dekker uses it in 

this sense. Une. To eat. Oxon. ''We 

must scrat before we peck." 

(2) A pickaxe. Wett. 

(3) Topeckt^nm, to domineer over. 

(4) To stumble. Yorksh. 

(5) A large quantity. Var. dial 

(6) To pitch. Still in use. 

PECKUAM. " It's aU holiday at Peckham with 

me," i. e. it is all up with me. 
PECKISH. Hungry. For. dial 
PECKLED. Spedded. StiU in use. 
PECTOLL. 

Beholde the rolled hodea itufftd with flockea. 

The oewe broched doublettet open at the breatea* 

Stuffed with peetoll of theyr loves smockei. 

A TrtatpM Ufa Galayni, n. d. 

PECTORAL. Armour for the bresst. The 
term was also applied to a priest's stole. 
The second meaning of pectorale given by 
Ducaoge is rationale, stola pontificalia. 

PECULIAR. A mistress. Grote. 

PECUNIALL. Belonging to money. 

It came into hya hed that the Englyahmen did 
litle paaie up<Hi the obeervacion and kepynge of 
penal! lawea or pecuniall itatutei, made and enacted 
for the preiervacion of the comtnen utilytee and 
wcalthe. Halh Henry FU. f. 57. 

PECUNIOUS. Money-loving. 
PECURIOUS. Very precise. Eatt. 
PED. A species of hamper without a lid, in 
.which mackerel are hawked about the streets. 



Bait Moor tells ns, in Norwich an 
blage whither women bring their small wares 
of eggs, chickens, &c. to sell, is called the 
Ped-marJtet. Ray says, " Dorsers are pedi 
or panniers carried on the backs of horses, on 
which higglers used to ride and carry their 
commodities. It seems this homely but 
most useful instrument was either first fonnd 
out, oris the most generally used, in thia 
county (Dorset), where flsh-jobbers bring 
up their fish in such contrivances, above an 
hundred miles, from Lime to London." In 
his North-country words he has " a whisket, a 
basket, a skuttle, or shallow ped.*' Tnsser 
uses ped, ed. 1812, p. 11. Holme, 1688, 
has explained it an angler's basket 

PEDAILE. Footmen. Heame. 

PEDANT. A teacher of languages. 

PED-BELLY. A round protuberant belly, 
like a ped, q. v. Sast. 

PEDDER. {I) A pedlar. Var. dial Forby ex. 
plains it, one who carries wares in a ped, 
pitches it in open market, and sells from it. 

(2 ) A basket. Nominale MS. 

PEDDLE. Employment North. 

PEDDLE-BACKED. Said of a man carrying 
a ped or pack like a pedlar. 

PEDDLING. Trifling; worthless. 

PEDELION. Helleborus niger. Otrard. 

PEDER. A small farmer. Line. 

PEDESAT. A kind of doth. 

PEDISSEQUANTS. FoUowers. {Lat,) 

Yet atiil he atriveth untlll wearied and breathlena^ 
he be forced to offtr up hia blood and fleah to the 
rage of al the obiervant pedUMquant* ot the hunting 
goddcHe Diana. 

T\tpteir* Faur-FtMt^d B«att», IWJ, p. IM. 

PEDLAR'S-BASKET. Ivy-leaved snap-dngon. 

PEDLAR'S. FRENCH. The cant language. 
The term was also applied to any unintelli- 
gible jargon. Still in use. 

PEDLAR'S.PAD. A walking-stick. North. 

PEDNAMENE. Head to feet; as in many 
Cornish huts large families lie, husband, wife, 
and children (even grown up) of both sexes, 
all in one bed. Pohohek. 

PEDNPALY. A tomtit Cormo. 

PEED. Half-bUnd. See Pea. 

PEE-DEE. A young lad in a keel, who takea 
charge of the rudder. North. 

PEEK. A grudge. Stmultoi, Upton's MS 
additions to Junius. 

PEEKED. Thin. Dortet. 

PEEKING. " A peeking feUow, one that carries 
favour by low flattery and carrying tales, and 
picks holes in the character of others by lies 
or ill-natur'd stories," MS. Devon GL 

PEEL. (1) A pillow ; a bolster; a cushion fin 
lace-making. We»t. 

(2) A square tower; a fortress. North. 

(3) Stir ; noise ; uproar. YorJtah. 

(4) To peel ground, i. e. to impoverish it» 
Keonett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(5) To strip, Var. dial, Peel'd priest, stripped 
or bald priest. There is an early receipt for 
« a maji pelffd or scaUyd,'' in Lincoln MS. 
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(6) The long-handled shovel with which bread, 
&C. is thrust into a hot oven, or taken out. 
"Also put into an oven with hpeele" Florio, p. 
237. " Pele for an o\yn, pelle a four/* Pals- 
grave. " Pele, paia/* Nominale MS. Thus 
described by an anonymous lexicographer : a 
wooden instrument of about a yard and a half 
long, and three quarters broad, on which 
pastry-cooks put many pies and tarts, &c. at 
once, either to carry them from gentlemen's 
houses to be baked, or from the oven to where 
they are to be used at feasts or great enter- 
tainments ; also the name of the instrument 
that bakers, &c use to put into the oven to 
draw their bread, pies, &c. with ; also an in- 
itmment that printers hang up their sheets 
with, upon lines or wooden rails, as they 
come from the press, that they may dry. 

PEEL-BEARS. Pillow-cases. Devon. 

PEEL-CLOTH. A pillow-case. Devon, 

PEELER. An iron crow-bar. Kent. 

PEELING. A paring. Far, dud, 

PEEN6ING. Fretful ; whining. North, 

PEEP. (1) An eye. Somertet Grose has 
peepen, eyes, Class. Diet. Vulg. Tong. 

(2) A flock of chickens. Also, to chirp. ** PipiOt 
to peepe like a chicke," Elyot. 

PEEP-BO. A nursery pastime, in which a 
child is amused by the alternate hiding and 
exposure of the face ; " suiting the word to 
the action." The term is extended to the 
occasions] obscuration of a debtor, or of one 
accused of anything rendering his visibility 
inconvenient. 

PEEPER. An egg-pie. Dewm, 

PEEPING-TOM. A nickname for a curious 
prying fellow, derived from an old legendary 
tale, told of a tailor of Coventry, who, when 
Godiva Countess of Chester, rode at noon 
quite naked through that town, in order to 
procure certain immunities for the inhabitants 
(notwithstanding the rest of the people shut 
up their houses) slily peeped out of his window, 
for which he was miraculously struck blind. 
His figure, peeping out of a window, is still 
kept up in remembrance of the transaction, 
and there is an annual procession yet held at 
Coventry, in which the feat of Lady Godiva 
is attempted to be represented, without vio- 
lating the principles of public decency. A 
newspaper of last year tells us that, — 

The OodiTA proceition at Coreutry wm celebrated 
with much pomp ImC week. The lady lelected for 
the oocuion (who was a handsome>Iookiog woman, 
and conducted henelf with great propriety) was very 
diflferently habited ftom the great original she per- 
sonated, being elad, ftom shoulder to feet, in cloae- 
fitting woven silk tighu. Over this was placed an 
elegant pointed satin tunic, fastened by an ornamen- 
tal girdle. Two handsome lace scarfs formed the 
body, and was fastened underneath each arm to a 
blonde Polka edged with gold. A sephyi's wing, in 
folds, descended from the shoulders, and was fas- 
toned on the bosom by a rich brooch. atUched tq 
waich was a white cord and gold tassels. The head 
gear consisted of a pearl coronet, sunnouotcd by a 



large plume of white ostrich feathers. — TIm pio> 
cenion was obliged, by a heavy shower of rain, to 
beat a premature retreat. 

PEEPY. Sleepy; drowsy. Go to peepy-by, 

i. e. to sleep. Var, dial. 
PEER. (1) To peep. Shak. 
(2^ To pour out liquid. Oxon, 
(3^ Tender ; thin ; delicate. Line, 
(4) The minnow. Somertet. 
PEERELLE. A pearl. See Abwmde, 
PEERK. To walk consequentially. North. 
PEERY. Inquisitive; suspicious. It occuii 

in ' A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte 

Charke,' 8vo. 1755, p. 155. 
PEES. Peace. (^.-A':) 

Wy th grete honowre under hys honde 
He made pes* as he wolde. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 14?. 

Gladys-more that gladis us alle. 

This is begynyng of oure gle, 
Gret soTow then shalle falle, 

Wher rest and pee§ were wont to be. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. 123. 

PEESE. To ooze out. South. 

PEET. A pit. Somertet, 

And bad with that goo makeapser, 
Whereinnehe hath his doujterset. 

Cower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 109. 

PEEVISH. (I) Piercing cold. North. 

(2) Foolish; trifling; silly. Ray gives it the 
meanings, witty, subtle. 

PEE-WEE. To peak ; to whine. Eatt, 

PEE-WIT. The lapwing. Var. dud. 

PEFF. To cough faintly. North. In Lincoln- 
shire, a short, dry, hacking cough is often 
called a pefiiing cough. 

PEG. (1) To move briskly. Var. dial. To peg 
away, to do anything very quickly. 

(2) To beat. To take down a peg or two, i. e. 
to humble a person. 

(3) A diminutive of Margaret 

(4) A leg, or foot. (5) A tooth. 
PEG-FICHED. A West country game. The 

performers in this game are each furnished 
with a sharp-pointed stake. One of them 
then strikes it into the ground, and the others 
throwing theirs across it endeavour to dislodge 
it. When a stick falls, the owner has to run 
to a prescribed distance and back, while the 
rest, placing the stick upright, endeavour to 
beat it into the ground up to the very top. 

PEGGY. A sort of slender poker, with a small 
portion of the end bent at right angles for 
the purpose of raking the fire together. 
Davy's MS. Suffolk Gl. 

PEG-IN-TIIE-RING. At top, is to spin the 
top within a certain circle marked out, and in 
which the top is to exhaust itself, without 
once overstepping the bounds prescribed. 

PEGNIS. Machines ; erections. {Lai,) 

PEGO. The penis. Grote, 

PEGS. Small pieces of dough rolled up, and 
crammed down the throats^ of young ducks 
and geese.' 

PEG-TRANTUM. A wild romping girL Eati. 
Gone to Peg Trantum's, L e. dead. 
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PEI6H. To pant ; to bretthe hardly. 
PEINE. Penalty; grief; torment; labour. 

Also, to put to pain. (^.-iV.) 
PEIREN. To diminish, injure. (ji.-N.) 
PEISE. A weight. {Fr.) 
PEITRELL. The breastplate ; the strap that 
crosses the breast of a horse. This word oc- 
curs in Chancer, and in an old vocabulary in 
MS. Jes. Coll. Oxon. 28. 

In the Mcriflon of the goddetie Vueuiu, an Mte 
wa« feuted with bread, and crowned with flowen» 
hung with rich jewels and peptreU, because (as they 
iaye) when iPriapus would have ravished Vesta being 
asleepe. she waa suddenly awaked by the braying of 
an asse. and so escaped that infamle t and the Lamp- 
saoeni In the disgrace of Priapus did offtr him an 
asae. ToptelV* BeaaU, lfl07. p> 83. 

Hiv pa^trMe was of a riallc fyne, 

Hlr cropur was of arafft, 
Htr bridulto waa of golde fyne, 
On every tide hong be Ills thre. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 116. 

PEIZE. To weigh down ; to oppress. 

PEJOK. A pigeon. Lydgaie. 

PEKE. To pry about. Pakgrave. Also, to 

X)eep, to jut or project out. 
PBKISH. Ignorant; siUy. 
PEKKE. Pack. Reliq. Antiq. i. 84. 
PEL. A land of post, at which a knight would 

exerdae for jousting. 
PELCH. Weak; £unt; exhausted. North. 
PELDER. To encumber. Cumb. 
PELE. (l)ApaUng; anil. 

Ryghte as he thoghte he ded echedele. 
He }ede and dambe upp on a peU. 

MS. Harl. 17Q1, f. 14. 

(2) To pillage ; to rob. 

Namly pore men for to p^. 
Or robbe or bete withoute skyle. 

MS. HarL 1701, f. 18. 

PELER. ApUlar. 

To a p«ler y was bownden all the nyght, 
Seorged andbetyd tyl hyt was day lyght 

IfSr. Cantab. Ff. \l 38, f. 4a 

PBLETIR. The pellitory. Pahgraoe. 

PELF. Rubbish, refuse. Wane. Money is 
rubbish, and hence the term. ** Pelfe, trash, 
id eat, mony," Florio, p. 63. '* Who steals 
my purse steals trash," Shakespeare. Pel/ishf 
iilly, trifling, Holinshed, Chron. Ireland, p. 
80. Ill-gotten gains are called peffty. 

PELFIR. Spoil; booty; pillage. 

PELK. To beat; tothraah. North. 

PELL. (DA hole of water, generally very deep, 
beneath an abrupt waterfall. To pell, is to 
wash into pells or pools, as water does when 
it flows very violently. To pell away, is to 
wash away the ground by the force of water. 
Suttex. 

'2) A heavy shower. North. 

(3) To drive forth. " Shal ich forth pelle,'' 
Ilavelok, 810. 

(4) Fur ; a skin of an animaL " Arayd with 
pellys aftyr the old gyse,'* Cov, Myst. p. 246. 
(J.'N.) It occurs in Lydgate. 

(&) An earthen vessel. Jjfevon. 
F&LLRR. A peg, or pin. 



PELLERE. A loose outer covering of fur for 
the upper part of the body. Any fur garment 
was so called. Pehtrg, rich fur, Hardyug, f. 
72. Hall has /^eAme. 

And ftarryd them with armyne, 

Ther waa never jyt pelltre half so tyne, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f.S4t. 
PELLES. A kind of oats. Comuf. 
PELLET. (1) Sheep's dung. Pal^rave. 
(2) A shot, or bullet. See Holinshed, Chroni- 
cles of Ireland, p. 132. 
PELLET.GUNS. "Two Uttle cannons called 
pellet-guru, namely, one of iron and the other 
of brass, fitted with wood," MSS. in Win- 
Chester Archives, dated 1435. 
PELL- WOOL. An inferior wool ; wool cut off 

after a sheep's death. 
PELOTE. A pellet; a small round piece of 
anything, not necessarily globular. 
Of picche sche tok him a peiifte. 
The whiche he schulde into the throte 
Of Minotaure caste ryf t. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 160L 

PELOWARE. Apilkr. Vocab. MS. 

PELRINE. A poor pilgrim. (A.-N.) 

PELSE. (1) Rain ; sleet. North. 

(2) Trash ; refuse ; vile stuff. 

PELSE Y. (1) Obstinate ; cross ; mischievous | 

bad ; wicked ; evil. North. 
.(2) A stroke or blow. Bedti. 
*P£LT. (1) The skin, applied chiefly to the skin 

of a sheep, hence a '* sheep's /^e// /" and a maa 

stripped is in his pelt. North. 

(2) Put. See Sevyn Sages, 751. 

Thureh chaunce, and eke thurch gras. 
In hir for sothe pelt y was. 

Jrthour and Merlin, p. 40L 

(3) A mi^rly stingy fellow. " A pelt or pinch- 
becke,** Huloet, 1552. 

(4) In falconry, the dead body of a fowl killed 
by a hawk. See Gent. Rec. 

(5) Rage ; passion. Var, dial. It occurs as a 
verb in Shakespeare. 

(6) To yield; to submit 

(7) A blow ; a stroke. East. It is a verb in the 
following passage : 

Wherefore, seyd the belte. 
With grete strokes I schalle hym peUet 
My roayster schall full welle thene. 
Both to clothe [and] fede his men. 

MS. AehnuHe 81. 

(8) A kind of game, similar to whist, played by 
three people. 

PELTER. (1) Anything Urge. Cumb. 

(2) To patter ; to beat. North. 

PELTING. (1) Angry. See Pelt (5) 

At which, Mistres Minerva beeing netled, and 
taking the matter in dudgeon thus to be provokrd, 
and wlthall reprehending the mayde very sharply 
for her saucines, in a pelting chafe she brake all to 
peeces the wenches imagery worke, that was so cu- 
riously woven, and so full of varietle, with her 
shittle. The mayde heereat beeing sore greeved, 
halfe in despayre not knowing what to doe, yeelding 
to passion, would needes hang herselfe. 

TopselVe Serpent*, }0Oe, p.8M^ 

(2) Trifling ; paltry ; contemptible. 
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That Wednoday I a weary way did pane, 
Raina, wind, stonet, dirt, and dabUlng dewie graise, 
With here and there a ptiting scatter'd Tillage, 
Which yeeldfld me no charity or pillage. 

Tkwlm'* WorkM, L 194. 

PBLT.ROT. A disease that kills sheep, arising 

from ill-feeding. North, 
PELTRY. Skins. Var.diaL 
PEN. (1) A place in which sheep are inclosed 

at a fair or market. Var, dial 

(2) To shut np, to confine. Herrf. 

(3) A spigot. Someraet 

(4) The rootof a feather. The feather itself is also 
so called. Penne§, quills, Maundevile, p. 269. 

(5) A sow's pudendum. North. 

(6) A dam or pond-head to keep the water be- 
fore a milL In common use. 

(7) A prison. A cant term. 

(8) A barrel kept for making yinegar. 
PENAKULL. (1) An isolated rock ? 

He yi yn a caitelle ttjtUt and gode* 
Clotyd with the salte fiode. 
In a penakuli of the lee. 

M8. Cmntab. Ff. IL 38, f. 104. 

(2) A pinnade. 

He ledd hym forth upon the playne. 
He was war of Apenakulle pyghte. 

MS. Ckmtad. rf . U. as, f . 40. 

PENANCE. Repentance. {A,-N.) 

PENANCE-BOARD. ThepiUory. 

PENANT. A person doing penance. 

PEN-BAUK. A beggar's can. 

PENCl. Thought. {J..N.) 

PENCILED. Painted. 

PEND. (1) To distress, or to be in need. Also, a 
case of necessity. East. 

f2VTo depend. I. qf Wight. 

(3; A roof vaulted with masonry, but not 
joined. 

(4) Pressure ; strain ; force. S^f. Also, to in- 
cline or lean. 

PENDALL. The keystone of an arch. 

PENDANT. A carpenter's level 

PENDANT-FEATHERS. The feathers at the 
joints of a hawk's knee. Bemert. 

PENDANTS. Hanging omamenU. 
s/ PENDICE. A penthouse. Strutt, ii. 131. 

PENDICLES. Lice. MS. Devon. GL 

PENDID. Belonged. Perceval, 1936. 

PENDIL. A pendulum. North. 

PENDLE. Suddenly. Herrf. "Hecunepen^ 
die over the hill upon him.'' 

PENDLE-ROCK. The top stratum in the stone- 
quarry at Islip, CO. Oxon, is called the pen- 
die-rock. There is a mountain called Pendle 
Hill, and the word seems genuine, though it 
is singular bow it could have found its way 
there. The word pen is said to be of Phceni- 
dan extraction, and signifies head or emi- 
nence. It was first introduced into Cornwall, 
where the Phoenicians had a colony who 
worked the tin mines. Hence we have many 
names in Cornwall which begin with pen, 

PENDOLLY. AchUd'sdolL Line. 

PENDU6AM. The penguin. Skdton, ii. 344. 

PSNELLES. Strong wooden boards. 



PENEST. Punished; pained. 
PENFEATHERED. Shabby. Line. Ahone^ 

whose hair is rough, is so called. 
PENIBLE. Industrious ; painstaking. 
That wyl icrve the to pay* 
PepnMt al that he may. 

MS. Hart. 1901, f.ai. 
With many woundyt ful terryUe, 
And rehukyi ful pmtpble. 

MS. Cott. rU0lL C. xlii. f . M. 

PENITENCER. A priest who enjoins penance 
in extraordinary cases. {A.-N.) 

PENMAN. A person who writes. 

PENNER. A pen-case. " Pennare^ a pener," 
Nominale MS. inter nomina rerum perti- 
nentium derico. It is the translation of 
cailomor in Hollyband*s Dictionarie, 1593. 

PENNET. An occasional pen used for sheep, 
or cows. Somertet. Jennings has pennin in 
the same sense. 

PENNE-VAIR. A kind of fur. 

PENNILESS. To sit on the penniless bench, 
L e. to be very poor. There was a public 
seat at Oxford so called. See Brand, L 240. 

PENNING-TIME. Bedtime. Oson. 

PENNITAUNCER. The priest who enjoins 
penances. " Penytauncer, penitancier" Pals- 
grave. It occurs in Nominale MS. 

PENNOCK. A Uttle bridge over a water- 
course. Suetex. 

PENNY. Penny wise pound fooUah, careful in 
small matters and extravagant in great ones. 
Clean as a pewnyj very dean, completely. 
He<id penny f a penny formerly paid to a 
curate at a burial by poor people. Penny 
hop, a country club of dancers, where each 
person pays a penny to the fiddler on every 
night they meet to improve themselves in 
dimdng. In London, a private ball of the 
lower gently, admission one penny, is so 
called. Penny'lattice-houte, a very low ale- 
house. Penny-pots, pimples on the face of a 
drunken person. Penny-worth, a small quan- 
tity, an equivalent. j4 good penny-worth, a 
cheap bargain. 

PENNYD. Winged. Pabgrave. 

PENNY-FATHER. A penurious person. *< Hee 
(good old penny-father) was glad of his li- 
quor, and beganne to drinke againe," Pasquil's 
Jests, 1629. It occurs in Palsgrave. 
Ranck pmw-fiither» tcud, with thetrhalfe hammct 
Shadowing their calves, to nave their ilWer dammea. 
Morgan** Ptuanis Britannieut, p. 33L 
Againe, the great men, the rich myiert and 
penn^'fiithen, following the example of their prlnoei 
and govemoun. they in like lort sent packing out of 
their doorea the schoole-mlitresM of all labour, 
diligence and vertue, and will not permit a wcbbe, 
the very patteme, index, and anathema of super- 
natural! wisedome, to remalne untouched. 

TopaelV9 Beattt, IWl, p. fl6S. 

PENNY-MEASURE. A day lying above the 
penny-stone, of which coarse earthenware is 
made. 

PENNY-PRICK. " A game consisting of cast- 
ing oblong pieces of iron at a mark," Hunter's 
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HalUmsh. G1. p. 71. Grose explains it, 
'* throwing at halfpence placed on sticks which 
are called hobs." 

Their idle houret, (I mesne all houres betide 
Their hourei to eate, to drinke, drab, ileepe and ride) 
They spend at shove-lxMrd, or at penny-priek«. 

Seofa PMhmvtMe, 1618. 

PENNT-STONE. (I) A kind of coarse woollen 
cloth. " Transforme thy plush to pennystone 
and scarlet/' Citye Match, 1 639, p. 5. It was 
in common use for linings. 

(2) The game of quoits, played with stones or 
horseshoes. Kennett. 

(3) The best iron ore. Salop, 
PENNY-WAGTAIL. The water-wagtaU. Etut 
PENNY\¥EED. The plant ratUe. 
PENNY-WHIP. Very small beer. Lane. 
PENNY.WINKLE. The periwinkle. Var.diaL 
PENONCEAL. A banner. (j4.-N.) 

Endelonge the ichippis borde to schewe 
Of pmtonceaU a riche rewe. 

Gowa-t MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, t. 235. 

PENS. Pence. {A,'S.) P«t».fac, lack of pence, 
or money. 

PENSE. To be fretful. Ea»t, Yitikct penaey, 
fretful, complaining, dull. 

PENSELL. A small banner. Pabgrave. 

PENSIFEHED. Pensiveness. Chaucer. 

PENSIL. A large blister. Somenet. 

PENSION. **That assembly or convention 
which in the two Temples is called a Parlia- 
ment, in Lincoln's Inn a Council, is in Gray's 
Inn called a Pension," Kennett. 

PEN.STOCK. A floodgate erected to keep in 
or let out water from a millppnd as occasion 
may require. South, 

PENSY. The pansy. Palsgrave. 

PENT. Pended, or appended. 

PENTACLE. The figure of three triangles, in- 
tersected and made of fiye lines, was so called, 
and was formerly worn as a presenrative 
against demons. When it was delineated in 
the body of a man, it was supposed to touch 
and point out the fiye places wherein our 
SaTiour was wounded. ** Their lights and 
pentades," Ben Jonson. 

PENTAUNCER. A penitent. 

PENTECOSTAL. An offering made at Whit- 
suntide by the churches and parishes in each 
diocese to the cathedral. 

PENTED. Belonged ; pertained. 

PENT.HOUSE-NAB. A broad-brimmed hat. 

PENTICB. The part of a roof that projects over 
the outer wall of a house, and sometimes suf- 
ficiently wide to walk uu^er ; an open shed or 
projection over a door ; a moveable canvass 
blind to keep the sun and rain from stores 
outside a door. It is the translation of auvtnut 
in Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. " Pentes or 
paves, ettal, toubtil" Palsgrave. " Pentys 
over a stall, auoentf* ibid. 

PENTICLE. A covering. Fairfax, 

PENULE. The scrotum. {Lat,) 

PEOLOUR. A furred robe. {A.-N,) 

PEON. A barbed javelin. 

FBORBN. Equals ; companions. (A,-N.) 



PEPILLES. The water purslaln. 

PEPINE. AkemeL This word occurs In Hol- 
lyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 

PEPINNERY. That part of an orchard when 
fruit-stones are set for growing. 

PEPLE. People. {A.~N,) 

PEPLISH. (I) To fill with people. PaUgr 

(2) Vulgar. Troilus and Creis. iv. 1677. 

PEPPER. (1) To overreach. Unc, 

(2) To rate, or scold. Far, dial 

(3) To beat ; to thrash. Eatt, 

(4) To take pepper in the nose, i. e. to be angi 
to take ofiience. To suspect, or mistrust, 
Florio, p. 11. 

Myles, hearing him name tlie baker, took »traight 
pup'per in the now, and, ttarting up, threw of his 
cardinals roabet, standing in his dustye casaocke, 
iwore I by cockesbread, the baker i and he that sales 
to the contrary, heere stand I. Myles, the bakers 
man. to have the proudest cardinall of you all by 
the eares. Tlcuiton*9 Newe$ out of Purgatoriet IMO. 
Pepper ys come to a marvelus pryce, 

8om say, thys Lenton season { 
4nd every body that ys wyse 

May soone perceve the reaon * 
For every man takes pepper r the nose 
Pot the waggynge of a strawe, God knowae. 
With every warerynge wynd that blowese. 

Elderton'e Lmtan Stv^ffB, I^TOl 

(5) To rain quickly. Far. dial 
PEPPERED. Infected with /t<«t«en«r«a. 
PEPPERERS. Grocers. Stowe, 
PEPPERG^TE. There is a Cheshire proverb, 

" When the daughter is stolen, shut Xhtptp- 
pergate,** This is founded on the fact, that 
the mayor of Chester had his daughter stolen 
as she was playing at ball with other maidens 
in Pepper-street ; the young man who carried 
her off came through the Pepper-gate, and 
the mayor wisely ordered the gate to be shut 
up ; agreeable to the old saying, " When the 
steed is stolen shut the stable door." 
PEPPERID6E. The barberry. Eatt, 
PEPPERNEL. A lump, or swelling. 
P^PPERQUERN. A pepper-mill. Paitgrave. 
PEPPER-SQUATTER. A pair of snuffers. 
PEPPERY. Warm ; passionate. 
PEPS. To throw at. Wett. 
P£ R. Liquid pen when it fialla connected like a 

string. Lane, 
PERAD VENTURE. Without all peradventure, 

i. e. without all doubt. 
PERAGE. Rank. {A,.N.) 
PERAUNTER. Perchance. {A,-N.) 
For in some houre, sothly this no falde. 
Unto some man she graunteth his desyrei. 
That will not after In a thousande yearea 
Ptraunter ones oondescende 
Unto his will nor his lust him sende. 

Lifdgute^* Troge, 1656, ilg. P. Ui. 
I dar the hete a fouie or twoo, 
Permmtur with a oonyne. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. 61. 

PERCASE. Perchance. Palsgrave, 
PERCEIVANCE. Perception. East. It occurs 

in Palsgrave's Acolastus, 1540. Perceir>erane§9 

Middleton, iii.388. 
PERCEIVE. To understand. Palsgrmm, 
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PERCEL. A parcel, or part. {A.'N.) 
FERCELEY. Parsley. Pahgrave. 
PERCEL-MELE. Piecemeal. {A,-N,) 
PERCER. A rapier ; a short sword. ** Percer 

blade, estoc" Palsgrave. 
PERCH. A measuring-rod. 
PERCHE. (1) To pierce ; to prick. 

This ilke beste myjte thay on na nyteper^e with 

thairesperet, bot with mellii of yrene thay slew it. 

MS. Lineoln A. i. 17. f. 30. 

(2) To perish, or destroy. 

And Jit it the woman in drynkynge. 

And scheichal bedilyverd withoute perehifng* 

MS. Harf. 8869, f. 98. 
PERCHEMEAR. A parchment-maker. 
PERCHER. A large wax candle, generally 
used for the altar. MS. Sloane 1986. 

The Maister of the Role* dyd present her torches 
and perehen of wax, a good nombre. 

8tat0 Papera, 1. 583. 

PERCILE. Parsley. (J.-N) 
PERCLOSE. A conclusion. 

But looke for smouther matter in the middeit. 
and mo«t smooth in the pflrefoM and wmd-up of all. 

Dent'a Pathwaif, epUt. 
PERCOCK. A kind of early apple. 
PERCULLIS. A portcullis. HalL 
PERDB. Par Dieu,yenly. {A.-N.) 
Hittwere pet^ 
Butt they ihold be 
Begelid, penUl 
Withowtyne grase. 

MS. Gmiob. Ff . 1. «, f. 46. 

PERDICLB. The eagle-stone. 
PERDU. A soldier sent on a forlorn hope ; 
any person in a desperate state. (Fr.) It 
sometimes means, in ambush. 
PERDURABLE. Everlasting. 

But gain is not alwaycs ptrdurtMat nor losse 
alwayes continuall. Hatt, Henry VI, f. W. ^ 

PERDURE. To endure; to last 
PERDY. Same as Perde, q. ▼. It seems some- 
times to mean, perchance. 

Perdif, seld the scheperde, nowe 
Hit shalbe thoujt if that I mow. 

MS. Qmtah. Ff. t.48, f. 61 
This is their practise, if perdly they cannot at the 
flrst time smelling, Und out the way which thedeede 
doores tooke to escape. So at length get they that 
by art, cunning, and diligent indevour, which by 
fortune and lucke they cannot otherwise overcome. 

Tupadtt BeaH9, 1607» P« lOB. 

PERE. (1) To appear. (A.-N.) 

The ziiij. nyghte was come to ende, the goste 
muste jMTS ageyne. MS. Cantab, Ff. U. 38, f. 6i. 

To a Msschop that hejt Aubert 
Saynt Mygheli pevyf be ny^u 

MS. Untnb. Ft r, 48, f. 7». 

(2) A peer ; an equal. {A,'N.) 

That on was iryfftene wyntyr oId» 
That other thryttene, as men me told. 

In the world was non her ptn / 
Also whyt so lylye flour. 
Red as rose ofThere colour. 
As bryjt as blosme on brere. 

Aomaiies <^f AOuMon, 
Then was ther a bachylere, 
A prowde prynce withowtyn perv, 
8yv James he hyght. 

MS, Gmteft. Ff. il. 88, f. 76. 



(3) To strive to be equal. 

In hevene on the hyghest stage 

He wolde have peenfd with God of hlys. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 15. 
PERE6ALL. Equal. Chaucer, 

Everyche other through great vyolence 
By very force bare other unto grounde. 
As full ofte it happeth and is founde, 
Whan stronge doth mete with h\%peregatt. 

Ufdgaft T^yt, 15M, sig. P, y. 
3it ther were any of power more than hee. 
Or peregaUt unto his degr^. 

Lydgate, MS. Soe. JnHq, 134. f. 16. 

PEREGRINE. A kind of falcon. 

Brave birds they were, whose quick-self-less-nlng kin 
Still won thegirlondsfirom the peregrin. 

Brownie BrUannkt't Paetoralst 1183. 

PERESINE. Gum. 

PERFECT. Certain; sure. Shai, 

PERFITE. Perfect ; skilful. 

Were thou as perftte In a bowe. 
Thou shulde have moo dere I trowe. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. 50. 

PERFIXT. Predetermined. 

PERFORCE. To force or compel. PaUgrate. 
As an adverb, of necessity. Force perforce^ 
absolute necessity. Patience perforce, a phrase 
when some evil must be endured which can- 
not by any means be remedied. 

PERFORMED. Complete. Dewm. To per- 
form up a sum, i. e. to make it up, occurs in 
several old writers. 

PERFORMENTS. Performances. 

PERFOURNE. To finish, complete, furnish. 

PERGE. To go on. {Lat.) 

PERHAPPOUS. Perhaps. Lydgate, p. 35. 

PERIAGUA. A boat, or canoe. A term fami- 
liar to readers of Robinson Crusoe. 

PERIAPT. A magical bandage. 

PERICLES. Dangers. (Ut.) 

PERIHERMENIALL. PerihermeniaU prind^ 
ple§, principles of interpretation. Skellon. 

PERILLE. A pearL " MargaHia, Angiice a 
peryDe," Nominate MS. f. 8. 

PERILLOUSLI. Dangerously ; rudely. 

PERIOD. To put a stop to ; to cea&e. 

PERIS. Persia. 

Inde and Fsrieand Arable, 
Babilone, Juda, and Sulie. 

Cwreor Mundi, MS. QdL 2Hn. Cantab, f. 14. 

PERISH. (1) To destroy. Shak, Wilbraham 

hmperiehed, starved with cold. 
(2) To injure ; to pain. Euex, 
PERITE. Skilful. (Lat.) 

No decree could demonstrate unto them anything 
sufficient to respect a more elv ill undperite life. 

Keneiworth Parke, 1594, p. 10. 

PERIWINKE. A periwig. HalL 
PERJENETE. A young pear. {A.-N,) 

Ac pesecoddes and per^fonettee, 

Plombes and cherles. 

Piera Ploughn»an, Rawl. MS 

PERK. (1) A park. Yorksh. 
Hawkis of nohiUe ayere 
On his perke gunne repayre. 

MS, Uneoln A. i. 17, f. >3nt 

(2) To examine thoroughly. North, 

(3) Proud ; peart ; elated. Still in use, Craven 
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01 tL 38 ; Wilbraham, p. 107 ; Forby, H. 249. 
Tt perk fme't aelf up, to adorn. To perk up 
again, to recover from sickness. 

(4) A perch. Suffolk. "Ovyr the pcrke to 
pr>k/' Skelton, i. 124. It also occurs in 
Reliq. Antiq. i. 294. 

(5) A wooden frame against which sawn timber 
is set up to dry. Eaet, 

PERKERS. Young rooks. North. 

PERKIN. Water cyder. 

PERKY. Saucy ; obstinate. West. 

PERLATANE. 

The hAuUc also of this paUee was wtt fulle of 
ymages of goide, and bitwix thame stode per-latane* 
of goide, in the branches of whilke ther were many 
manen of ffewles. MS. Lineoln A. i. I7f f> 2S. 

PERLESY. A pleurisy. 

And amyttit hym aU it were with a perletp, that 
alle hb lymei dryea, that he may na gud do ala he 
•aide. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17* t. 240. 

PERLID. Ornamented with pearls; studded 

with any ornaments. 

And many a perZltf gamement 
Embroudid was a5en the day. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq, 1S4, f. M. 

PERLIN. The piece of timber which runs 
along under the middle part of the spars or 
bearers of a roof, to give such bearers addi- 
tional strength. 

PERLOWES. Perilous. Paligrave. 

PERMAPAY. BymyfMth. (J.-N.) 

PERMANSIE. Magic ; necromancy. 

PERN. (1) To prosper. Somenet. 

(2) To pick and dress birds, particularly applied 
to dressing the heron. 

PERNASO. Mount Parnassus. 

PERNEL. The pimpernel, a flower that always 
shuts up its blossoms before rain. 

But these tender pemOa mutt have one gown for 
the day, another for the night. 

PUkington** Workt, p. M. 

PERPEND. To consider attentively. 

You'll quickly know, if you do well perpmd. 
And observe rightly what's the proper end. 

Brome'a Songt, 1661, p. 188. 

PERPENDICLE. The plumb line of a qua- 
drant. This word occurs in an old treatise on 
mensuration, in MS. Sloane 213. 

PERPENTINE. A porcupine. " Perpoynt, Ayt- 
irix" Pr. Parv. The form perperUine occurs 
in Shakespeare, most incorrectly altered to 
porcupine by modem editors. It is the 
genuine old word. 

PERPENT-STONE. A large stone reaching 
through a wall so as to appear on both sides of 
it. Oxf . Gl. Arch. p. 280. In the North of 
England, a thin wall, the stones of which are 
built on the edge, is called aperpeni. 

PERPETUANA. A kind of glossy doth, gene- 
rally called everkuimg. 

PERPLANTED. Planted securely. 

Requirynge thelm as his especlall truste and con- 
idence was perplanted in the hope of their fidelity, 
that they would occurre and mete hym by the 
wave with all dUigeoC preparaeion. 

UaU, RtOuard UL f . f7* 



PERQUIRE. To search into. Clobery't DiviiM 
Glimpses, 1659, p. 73. 

PEER. (1) Perry. (2) A pearl. 

PERRE. A dish in old cookery, made chiefly 
of peas, onions, and spices. 

PERRIER. A kind of short mortar, formeriy 
much used for stone shot. 

PERRIWINKLB. A periwig. Stubbe. 

PERRONENDERE. A pardoner. Heamt. 

PERRY -DANCERS. The aurora borealis. Bui. 

PERRYE. (1) A squall. 

It happened Harold his sonne to arrive at 
Fount iou against bis will, by occasion of a suddea 
perrtf, or contrarle winde, that arose while he w.-m on 
seaboorde. LmmbartUi's Peran^uUition, 1596, p. aS7« 

^2) A little cur dog. North. 

(3) Precious stones ; jewels. {A.'N.) 
And alle was set with perrift, 
Ther was never no better in Crystyant4. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. SB, f. ftt 

PERS. (1) Persia. 

We woot bothe bi story and vers 
That the kyndam of Grace and Pen 
Were hede kyngus in forme tide. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. 0>U. Trin. Cantab, f. l»* 

(2) Company. 

Al we wite it thl defaut. 
So siggeth al our pert. 

Arthowr and Merlin, p. S. 

(3) Sky, or bludsh gray colour. There was a kind 
of cloth so called. 

PERSAUNT. Piercing. {A.-N.) 

That of the stremis every maner wy5te 
Astonied was, they weren so bryjte and shene. 
Ant to the ye for pereauni for to sene. 

l^dgatOt MS. Soe. Antiq. 1S4, f. 23. 

For thy pereejfnt charit^. 

Oower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 100. 

PERSCRUTE. To search through. {Lat.) Used 
by Andrew Borde, Brit. Bibl. iv. 24. 

PERSE. Equality. (^.-A^.) 

PERSEL. Parsley. Pegge. 

PERSE VER. To persevere. Shak. 
Whether a daw sit, or whether a daw fly. 
Whether a daw stand, or whether a daw lye. 
Whether a daw creepe, or whether a daw cry. 
In what case soever a dawp^«0t*cr, 
A daw la a daw, and a daw shall be ever. 

7y»rtton*e Jeete, 1611. 

PERSIAN-WHEEL. An engine invented to 
raise a quantity of water sufficient for over- 
flowing lands, that border in the banks of 
rivers, where the streams lie so low, as to be 
incapable of doing it. 
PERSON. A mask, or actor. {Lat.) 
PERSONABLE. Personally visible. 

My saied lorde of Winchester saied unto the kyng 
that the kyng his father, so visited with sicke- 
nesae, was not pereonabie. Hall, Henry VI. f. 13. 

PERSONE. A man. Generally, a man of 

dignity, a parson or rector of a church. 
PERSORE. A piercing-iron. 

3e, je, seyd the pereore, 

That at I sey It shall be sure ; 

Whl chyd je iche one with other ? 

Wote 5e wele I ame 5our brother I 

Therefore none contrary me. 

Fore as I ley so Khali it be. MS.^^'ehwmlee^ 
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PERSPECTIVE. A reflecting-glass. 
PEHSPICIL. An optic-glaaa. It ocean in 

Albtunazar, 1634, sig. B. iv. 
PERSTAND. To understand. Peele, 
PERSUADE. Persuasion. 
PERSUADERS. Spurs. Also, pistols. 
PERSWAY. To mitigate. Ben Jonson, iv. 428. 
PERT. 'Beautifully delicate. It is the trans- 
lation of tubtitu in Gesta Rom. p. 142. 
For heta her clothes down iche dede 
Almcat to her gerdyl stede. 
Than lay MShe lAicorert ; 
Sche wa> M vhyt aa lylye yn May« 
Or snow that ineweth yn wynteryt day. 
He teygh never non to pert, 

lUustratiotu q^ftelTT M^hologt^, p. \U 

PERTE. (1) To part Still in use. 
Then Thomaa a wry man wa« he. 

The terys ran out of his een gray ; 
Lufly lady, jet tell Ihou me 

If we thalle perte for ever and ay. 

M&. Cantab, Wf. v. 48, f. I8S. 

(2) Of good appearance. 

Ther was no man in the kynges lande 
More jMTfe then wa« he. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. II. 98, f. 844. 

PERTELICHE. Openly: {A.-N.) 

Than lyr Prlamout the prynce in preiena of lordei 
Preies to hia penowne, and pertlif it hentea. 

Morte Arthurt, MS. Lince/ii, f. 84. 

PERTELOTE. The name of a hen. 

PERTE NE RE. A partner. 

Ood graunt us mekeneue in angvn here. 
And grace to lede owre lyfe here too. 
That may aftur he pertenmrt 
Of hevene, whan we hens achall goo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . il. 88, f. 14. 

PERTRYCHE. A partridge. 

Ryght as the pertrpdte is oonstreyned undlr the 
dauea and nayles of the hanke, is as halfedeed for 
drede. Carton'* Divert FrufrtM GhotOp Matan. 

PERTURBE. To trouble. Paltfraoe. 
PERTY. Fart. Lydgate. 

Ood that sittis in Trinity, 
Oyll^ thaym grace wel to the. 

That lystyns me a whyie ; 
A He that lovys of melody, 
Offhevon hlisae Ood graunte tham ptrtp, 
Theyrr soules shelde f^o peryle. 

MS. Oamtab, Ff. t. 48, f. 47. 
PERUR. A kind of cup. 
PERUSE. To examine, or sunrej. 

Monsieur Souhiei having panutd the fleet, re- 
turned to the king, and told him these was nothing 
ready ; and that the mariners and souldiers would 
not yeeld to goe the voyage till they were paid their 
arreaiB. MS. Hart. 883. 

PERVEY. To provide. (.^.-Y.) 
PERVINKB. The herb periwinkle. {J.-S.) 
PERYE. A pear-tree. {J.-N.) 

But for hur lorde sche durste not done. 
That sate benethe and pleyed hym merye. 
Before the towre undur a ^erjfe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 88, f. 141. 

PERYSSE. Pears. (if..M) 

Then was the tre fnl of ripe perpmt. 
And began down to falle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 114. 

PBSANE. A gor|et of mail or plate attached 



to the helmet " A pesane and a pannsone,** 
MS. Morte Arthure, f. 89. 
PE S ATE. Is when a managed horse rises hand- 
somely before and upon his haunches, and n 
the same time bends his fore-legs up to his body. 
PESE. (1) Peace. Perceval 980, 981. 
(2) To sooth ; to appease. 

Tylle y be sewre of youre hartys ese. 
Nothing but hit may my grevys pes*. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . i. 0, f. 138. 

PESEN. Peas. This is the common early form 
of the word, and occurs in Chaucer, Legende 
of Good Women, 648. Holloway gives the 
following couplet, as seen lately on a boa^in 
a pea-field in Berkshire — 
Shut the gate after you, I'll tell you the reaso,D, 
Because the pigs shouldn't get into the peamnu 

Ben Jonson has mad^ tl^e same wqrds rhyme 
in his 1334 epigram. 
As for his sailets, better never was 
Then acute sorrell. and sweet three-leav*d grassy 
And for a sairce he sddome Is at charges. 
For every crab-tree doth aflbord him vergis ; 
His banket sometimes is greene beanes and ptamn. 
Nuts, peares, plumbes, apples, as they are In M>aion. 

Taytoi'a WorktM, 1^, i. VI. 

PESIBLE. Peaceable. {A.-N.) 

PESIBLETE. A calm. {A.-N.) 

PESK. A peach. Nominale MS. 

PESON. An instrument in the form of a staler, 
with balls of crockets, used for weighing b^ 
fore scales were employed. 

PESS. A hassock. St^Tolk. 

PESSCOD-SCALDING. A kind of merry- 
making in summer evening ; the treat, green 
field peas boiled in the shells. Yorkth. 

PESSIPE. A kind of cup. 

PESTERED. ' Crowded. Peele, u. 235. 

PESTERMENT. Embarrassment. North. 

PESTLE. (1) A leg of an animal, generaUy of a 
pig. A p^tle of pork is still in comraion use. 
" Pestels of venison," Warner's Antiq. Culin. 
p. 98. " Pestell of fle88he,^'aiiii»oii,'' Palsgrave. 
A pestle-pie is a large standing pie which con- 
tains a whole gammon, and sometimes a couple 
of fowls and a neat's tongi^e, a favorite dish 
at country &irs, and at Cluistmas feasts. 

(2) A constable's staff. 

PESTLE-HEAD. A blockhead. 

PETE. Pity. SeeCov. Myst. 

Long lay the kyng, there away wo^de not hee ; 

Dayly he propherid baUyle : the enmys durst not fyghttt 

Lacke of logynge and vitayle It was grett pet^, 

Causid the gentUI prynce to remeve, siche was Ooddca 
myjtel 

Lowe, how the good Lorde his owne gentlll knyjte. 

Because he shulde rcmembir hym in weleand In woo. 

Thus in every thyng, Lorde, thy wille be doo ! 

MS. fifM. R$ff. 17 D. XV. 

PETEOSE. Merciful ; compassionate. 
Many men spekes of lamentadoun, 
Offmoders and of their gret desolatloun. 

Which that thay did indure 
When that their chllder dy and paste. 
But of hit pataott tender moder, alasre I 

I am verray sure. 
The wo and payn paals alle othere. 

MS.Badt.«Mua,im, 
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PETER. (1) An oath. Similar to Mary ! See 
MS. Lincoln, Ff. 140, 144, 146, and Weber's 
Gl. It if very common. 

(2) To go through St. Peter's needle, i. e. to be 
subjected to serere discipline, applied to chil- 
dren. " To rob Peter to pay Paul/* to take 
from one to give to another. 

!3) Cowslips. Arch. xxx. 411. 
4) A portmanteau, or cloak bag. 

(5) A kind of wine, one of the richest and most 
delicate of the Malaga wines, generally termed 
Peter-tee-me, a corruption of Pedro -Ximeoes. 

I am mightle melancholy. 

And a quart of sacke will cure me ; 
I am dioUericke as any. 

Quart of claret will secure me ; 
I are phlegmaticke as nuiy be» 

Fgler^sM-mt must inure me ; 
I am sanguine for a ladle. 

And coole Rhenish shall conjure me. 

Brmitkwai^t Law of Drinking, 1617* p. 80. 

(6) Some kind of cosmetic. 

Then her boxes of peeter, and patches, and all 
her ornamental knacks apd dresses she was wont 
every day to wast so much time about. 

finwrol XNseoMrsat and Characten, 1689, p. 17fl- 

PETER.BOAT. A boat which is bnUt sharp at 

each end, and can therefore be moved either 

way. Si^foUe. 
PETEIU6UNNER. A nickname for a gunner 

or sportsman. '* Peteir Gunner will kill all 

the birds that died last summer." 
PBTBRMAN. A fisherman. East. 
PETER'S-STAFF. Tapsus barbacus. Gerard, 
PETER-WAGGY. A harlequin toy. 
PETH. (1) A weU, a pump. Wett. 

(2) A road np a steep hilL North, 

(3) A crumb of bread. Herrf. 

PETHUR. To run ; to ram ; to do anything 

quickly or in a hurry. North, 
PETIT. LitUe. {A.-N.) 
PETITION. An a^jiuntion. Out. 
PETITORY. Petitionary. 
PET.LIP. Ahanging.Up. North, 
PETMAN. The smallest pig in a litter. East, 
PETREL. A breast-plate. Ketmett. 
PETROLL. A kind of chalky clay, mentioned 

in norio, ed. 1611, p. 327. 
PETRONEL. A kind of blunderbuss, or horse- 

pistoL Sir Petronel Flaahj a boasting fellow, 

a braggadocio, Florio, p. 585. 
OlTe your scholler degrees, and your lawyer his fees. 

And some dice for Shr Petrtmett Flash j 
Give your courtier grace, and your knight a new case. 

And empty their purses of cash. BrU. BUd, l\. IGJ. 
PETTED. Indulged ; spoilt. Tor. diaL 
PETTICOAT-HOLE. A small piece of ground 

in the parish of Stockton-in-the-Forest, co. 

York. It is subject to an ancient custom of 

providing a petticoat yearly for a poor woman 

of Stockton, selected by the ovmer of the 

land. See Reports on Charities, viii. 720. 
PETTICOAT.PENSIONER. One kept by a 

woman for secret services or intrigues. 
PETTIES. Low or mean grammar scholars. 
PETTIGREW. A pedigree. •* Petygrewe, gs- 

uealogie" Palsgrave. 



PETTISH. Passionate. Var.dkO. 

PETTLE. (1) To trifle. (2) Pettish; croiS{ 
peevish. North, 

PETTOUNE. A spittoon. 

Tobacco by the Are wm there caroused. 
With large pattvunat in pisse perfUm'de and soused. 

Sev^* Ctrtatne Pise**, ^r. 1610. 

PETTYCOAT. A waistcoat. Kent. 
PETTY-LASSERY. Petty larceny. 
PETTY.SESSIONS. A kind of court held in 
some places at which servants are hired, and 
the engagements registered. Nvff, 
PETTY-SINGLES. The toes of a hawk. 
PETUYSLY. Piteously ; compassionately. 
Thai schul be schewed ful pttuyttif 
At domysday at Cristis cumyng, 
Ther God and mon present schal be. 
And al the world on fuyre brennyng. 

U8, Douee 308. f. 1. 

PEUST. Snug ; comforUble. North, 
PEVRATE. A kind of sauce, formerly eaten 

with venison, veal, &c. 
PEW. A cow's udder. Oloue. 
PEW-FELLOW. A companion ; one who sits 

in the same pew. 
PEWKE. Puce colour. Pakgrate, 
PEWTNER. A pewterer. Weet, 
PEYL. (1) To weary. (2) To beat Nwth, 
PEYNE. a plain or common. 

Upon a fMytie befounde in the c{t4, 
Where he was borne withoute more delay. 

I^dgate, MS. Athm. », f . 49. 

PHiEBE. The name of a dance mentioned in 
an old nursery rhyme. A correspondent gives 
me the following lines of a very old song, the 
only ones he can recollect : 

Cannot you dance the Phsebe I 
Don't you see what pains I take ; 
Don't you see how my shoulder* shake f 
Cannot you dance the Phsebe ? 
PHANTASIED. Fancied. 

This wydow founde suche grace in the kynges 
eyes that he not only favoured her suyte, but muche 
more phantasied her person. HaU, Bdward IV, t. ft. 

PHARISEES. Fairies. Suuex. 

PHAROAH. Strong ale. " Old Pharoh" is 
mentioned in the praise of Yorkshire Ale, 
1697, p. 3. 

PHAROS. A watch-tower. {Chr.) SeeDekker's 
Knight's Conjuring, repr. p. 30. 

PHASMATION. An apparition. (Lat.) 

PHEERE. Companion. See Fere (1). 

PHEEZE. To beat ; to chastise ; to humble. 
Wett. It occurs in Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. Forby has pheety, fretful, irritable, 
which he supposes to be connected with this 
word. ** To phease, L e. to pay a person off for 
an injury," MS. Devon Gl. 

PHETHELE. A girdle, or belt. {A.-S,) 
Off oon as I koude understonde. 
That bareapAecAtfie in his hand. 

MS, Cott, Tiber, A. vll. f 77 

PHILANDERING. Making love. 

PHILIP. The common hedge-sparrow, still so 
termed. It occurs in Middleton'sWorks,iiL 388. 

PHILIP-AND-CHENEY. A kind of stuff, for- 
merly much esteemed. See Nares. 
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' A1a««o, what would our silken mercen be ? 
What could they doe, sweet hempaeed, but Cor thee ? 
Ruh, taffkta. paropa, and novato, 
Shagge. flillietta, damaske, and mockado. 
No velvet! piles, two piles, pile and halfe pile, 
No plush or grograinea could adome this lie. 
No cloth of silver, gold, or tbue here ; 
Philip and Cfuintf never would appeare. 

nigtor*t fVorket, 1630, lii. 04. 

PHILISTINES. A cant term applied to bailiffii, 
sheriifft' officers, and drunkards. 

PHILOSOPHER'S-EGG. The name of a medi. 
cine for the pestilence, described in M8. 
Sloane 1592, f. 151. 

PHILOSOPHER'S-GAME. An intricate game, 
played with men of three different forms, 
round, triangular, and square, on a board re- 
sembling two chess-boards united. See Strutt, 
pp. 314, 315. 

PHIP. (1) A sparrow. The noise made by n 
sparrow, Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. Qb. x. 

(2) To snap the fingers. 

^HISNOMY. Physiognomy. Palsgrave. 

PHITONESSE. A witch. (LaL Med.) 

PHIZ-GIG. A wizened old wonjan dressed ex* 
travagantly, or as they say here an old yow 
(i. e. ewe) dressed lamb-fashion. Line, 

PHRASE. '* I shall soon lam the phraees of 
the house ;" that is, the habits of the family. 
Cornw. 

PHUNKY. Land completely satormted by rain 
is said to be phunky. Warm, 

PHY. (1) 

The w/che my tpecyall Lord hath be, 
And I hb love and cause wyll pAy. 

D^pAy MutteriM, p. 113. 

(2) An exclamation of disgust. 

PIACLE. A heavy crime. (Lat) 

PIANOT. A magpie. North, 

PICARO. A rogue. {Span,) Picaroon is, 
perhaps, the more usual form. 

PICCADEL. Is thus described by Blount, " the 
round hem or the several divisions set toge- 
ther about the skirt of a garment or other 
thing; also, a kind of stiff collar, made in 
fashion of a band. That famous ordinary near 
St. James's called PickadiUy took denomina- 
tion from this, that one Higgins a taylor, who 
built it, got most of his estate by piccadilles, 
which in the last age were much in fashion," 
Glossographia, ed. 1681, p. 495. Minsheu 
describes it as " a peece fastened about the 
top of the coUer of a doublet," ed. 1627, p. 
646, and Cotgrave, " the severall divisions or 
peeces fastened together about the brimme of 
the collar of a doublet/* In Middleton, v. 
171, the term is apparently to the implement 
used by the tailor in the making of the/ncea- 
deL See Mr. Cunningham's notes to Rich's 
Honestie of this Age, p. 74. The piccadel 
was made so that it could be taken off at the 
pleasure of the wearer. 

And in her fashion she is likewise thus. 
In every thing she must be monstrous ; 
Her ptasrff// above her crowne up bearct, 
H«r Audiqgale is set above herearea. 

DnifUuCt PsefM, p. 835. 



PICCHE. (1) To pick. {A,^S,) 

(2) A pike. Nominale MS. f. 6. 

(3) A bee-hive. North, 
PICCHETTO. A game at cards. 
PICHB. Pitch. Nominale MS. 

He was black aa any pvcKe and loihely on to loke. 
All foi-fkren wyth the fyre stynk, and all of smoke. 
Alias, god* fsdur, seyde Wyllyam, be ye not 

amendyd jyt f 
To see yow come In thys degr^, nere-hande y les« 
my wytU MS. CantaJb, Ft. li. SB. 

PICHKD. Fastened; situated. Gawayne, 
PICIERE. A breast-piece for a horse. 
PICK. (1) A pitchfork. North, 

(2) To play at pitch-and-toss. Line. 

(3) To go forth from a place. To pick a matter, 
to pick a quarrel with any one. Pick a thanf 
to crouch for a favour. Picka and hearte, 
red spots on the body. To turn a pick-pie, 
to make a summerset. 

(4) To fling or pitch ; to throw. ** I holde a 
grote I pycke as farre with an arowe as you/' 
Palsgrave. Compare Coriolanus, i. 1. In 
Lincolnshire, an animal that casts her young 
untimely is said to pick it. 

(5) A spike ; the sharp point ^ed in the centre 
of a buckler. ** The pickes of painfull woe," 
Mirr. Mag. p. 74. 

(6J A fork. 

(7) To worm qut a secret. JFett. 

(S) To glean com. West. 

(9) An emetic. North. We have pyke in the 
same sense in Nominale MS. " Pykyd, or 
purgyd from fylth, or other thyng grevous," 
Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

(10) A diamond at cards. Grose says it means 
a spade. 

(ll)Thin; deUcate. Line. 

(12) A basket used for drawing coals up out of ^J^. 
pit. Chesh. ^r 

(13) To dress out finely. ' 

(14) To pick up, i. e. to improve gradually in 
health. Var. dial. 

PICK-A-BACK. To ride pick-a-back is to ride 
on the back and shoulders of another. VarMoL 

PICKATREE. The woodpecker. North. 

PICK-CHEESE. The titmouse. East. 

PICK-DARK. Quite, or pitch-dark. North. 

PICKEARER. One who robs, (^n.) 
The club piekmnr, the robust churchwaril«a, 
Of Lincolne's Inn back comer, where he angles 
For cloaks and hats, and the smale game entangles. 

Fleteher't Rmmm, p. 190. 

PICKED. Finically smart in dress. 

PICKEDEVANT. A beard cut to a sharp point 
in the middle under the chin. 
Boy, oh I disgrace to my person 1 Sounes, boy. 
Of your face 1 You have many boyes with such 
Piekadnaunt» I am sure. TamUtf qfa SStrew, p. 184 

PICKEER. To rob, or pillage. {S^pan.) Pro- 
perly, to skirmish before a battle begins. 

Y*- ganison wth some commons and the scotch 
horse fiapuring a while close by the walls on the 
east, drew off, after they had foiled in snapping 
Col. Oraye's email regement of hors at Stauwick, 
with much ado gott into tli« feowne without losse. 
Tum^s Narr0Hv9 af ths SUgt qf CarlU/t, p. •• 
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PICKING-HOLE. A hole in a barn to receive 

sheaves of com. North. 
PICKLE. (1) To pick. Var. dial 
(2; To Boak wheat. West. 

(3) A small quantity. North, 

(4) A mess; a confusion. Harrison seems to 
use the word in a like sense in his Desc. of 
of Britaine, p. 1 1 1 . To have a rod in ptekht to 
have one ready for correcting a boy with. 

(5) A mischievous boy. Devon. 

(6) To glean a field Eaet. 

(7) A hayf<Mrk. Somenet. 

(8) To provide. North. 

(9) To eat mindngly, or squeamishly. 
PICKLE-HERRING. A merry-andrew. 
PICKLING. (1) Providusg. North. 

(2) A sort of fine canvass used for sieves or 

covering safes. Line. 
PICK-NIGHT. Dismal ; murky. North. 
PICK-POINT. A chUdren's game. 
PICK^PURSE. Common spurrey. Norf. 
PICKRELL. A small or young pike, properly 
the fish between a jack and a pike. It is the 
translation of broeheton in Hollyband's Dic- 
tionarie, 1593. 
PICKSOME. Hungry; peckish. Suuex. 
PICK.THANK. A flatterer. StiU in use. The 
term was often applied to a talebearer. 
Thtfrfelr-<Aafift'«lMoniah'd the AiuonUn gate s 
The lifei of prlnect from their gifts Uke date. 

Fl§teh9r'9 PtwMt, p. 1S7. 

The pUktthankt, a ship of freat Imployment, 

that oommonly sayles out of sight or hewing, her 

lading being for the most pert, priTste complaintes, 

whisperinf iBteillgCDces, and secret informations. 

Ib^lor** IVorkn, 1630, 1.86. 

PICK.TOOTH. A toothpick. This once fashion- 
able instrument is said by Nares to have been 
sometimes carried in the hat. 
A airious parke gel'd round about with jdck-tetth. 

RandtUph't Aw^fHtas, ii.6. 
PICK-UP. To vomit. Yorkah. 
PICOISE. A kind of pick-axe. {J.-N.) 
With pieoUet, mattoke, many aknjjt 
Pelde the walles to giounde rijt. MS. JddU.lQ(Mp t. SO. 

PICT-HATCH. A notorious haunt of prosti- 
tutes in Clerkenwell. 
SorroWd and brought from loose Venetians, 
Becoms Piekt-hoteh and Shoreditch courtiians. 

Du BarUUt p. 076. 
These be your Ticke-hat«h curtesan.wiu that 
merit (as one jeasts upon them) after their decease 
to bee carted in Charles waine. 

OpHek Gkun ^f Bwnort, 163B, p. 89. 

PICTREES. Ghosts. North. 

PICTURE. Figure ; a perfect pattern of a thing ; 
e. g. " It's a pieter of a horse/' i. e. an excel- 
lent one; also used ironically, as ** you are a 
preitj jrieter" L e. a strange figure. 

PIDDLE. (1) To pick straws or do any light 
work. Oloue. 

(2) To go about pretending to work, but doing 
little or nothing, as after illness ; a roan is 
said to go piddling about, though as yet im- 
able to do much. Suffolk. 

(3) Mingere. Var. dial. 

(4; To eat mlndngly or daintilj: 



PIE. (1) A receptacle for rape-seed. Yorknh. 

(2) When potatoes are taken up out of tha 
ground wherein they have grown, they are 
put, for the purpose of preserving them, into 
a pit or grave, and covered over with earth | 
they are then said to be in pie and to be/^itfrf. 
Line. 

(3) The Popish ordinal See Blount, who was 
puzzled with the term. 

(4) 7b make a pie, to combine in order to make 
money. North. 

(5) A magpie. {Ji^N.) Hence, a prating gossip, 
or telltale. fFi/y ^i«, a sly knave. "Howbeit 
in the English pale to this day they use to 
tearme a slie cousener a wHiepiet'* Stanihurtt's 
Descr. of Ireland, p. 13. 

Then Pandare, lyke a wyly nw. 

That cowld the matter lumdellf 
Stept to the Ul)ell by and by. 
And forthe he blawe the candell. 

BaOad qf TivUut, C. lAM 
I ^ylbeadvysydfhesayde, 

The wynde y« wast that thow doyst blowe ; 
I have anoder that most be payde, 
Theffore theiy« hathe pecked yow. 

M&Rawl, C.SSa 

(6) The sum total ; the entire quantity. Ord. 
and Reg. p. 227. Also, a list or roU. A " pye" 
of the names of bailiffs, 1 Edward VI. is pr^ 
served among the miscellaneous documents at 
the Rolls House, i. 140. 

(7) The beam or pole that is erected to support 
the gin for loa^ng and unloading timber. It 
is also called the pie^tree. 

PIECE. (1) A cask, or vessel of wine. 

(2) A whore. *' This lewde crack'd abominable 
peice" Strode's Floating Island, sig. E. i, 
meaning that she had the luet venerea. 

(3) A Uttle while. North. 

i4) A field, or inclosure. Wett. 
5) To fail in pieces, parturio. 

(6) The piece or double sovereign was worth 
twenty-two shillings. 

(7) When potters sell their goods to the poor 
crate men the reckon them by the piece, L e. 
quart or hollow vrare, so that six pottle or 
three gallon bottles make a dozen or 12 
pieces, and so more or less as of greister or lesa 
contents. • The fiat wares are also reckoned by 
pieces and dozens, but not (as the hollow) ac- 
cording to their contents, but their different 
breadths. Stqff. 

PIECE-OF-ENTIRE. A jolly fellow. 

PIEFINCH. Achafiinch. North. 

PIELES. Pills? 

Liliewise if a man be sicke of the coUicke, and 
drink three pUlet thereof in sweet wine, it procureth 
him much ease; being decocted with hony and 
eaten erery day, the quantity of a l)eane in desperato 
eases, mendeth ruptures in the bowels. 

IVfttef/** BeatU, 1607* P* 96. 

PIEFICKED. Piebald. Devon. 

PIE-POUDRE-COURT. A summary court of 
justice formerly held at fairs. 

PIERS. Handrails of a foot-bridge. 

PIEUST. ComforUbl^. Northumb, 

PIE- WIPE. The lapwing. Eaei. 
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PIF. Pith. NominaleMS. 

PIFLE. To steal, or pilfer. North. Also, to 
be squeamish or delicate. 

PIG. (1) A woodlouse. Var. dial 

f2) Sixpence. A cant term. 

[3) To pig together, to lie or sleep together two 
or more in a bed. To buy a pig in a poke, to 
purchase anything without seeing it. Pig 
egei, yery small eyes. He can have boiled pig 
at home, he is master of bis own house. 
Brandy it Latin for pig and goote, an apology 
for drinking a dram after either. To please 
thepige, (see Pur.) To bring one*e pigt to a 
fine market, to be very unsuccessful. He's like 
a pig, he^U do no good alive, said of a selfish 
covetous man. Js happy as a pig in muck, 
said of a contented person dirty in habit. 

PIGACB. The meaning of the last line of the 
following passage may be best interpreted as a 
phrase implying superior excellence. I know 
not whether it has any connexion with the 
ordinary meaning oipigace, an ornament worn 
on the sleeye of a robe. 

If thou gafe Jogyllourt of thi thlnge. 
For to be in thaire prayssynge. 
Or thou made wrystlyng in place. 
That none ware haldyne to thi pygaet. 

Km d» Brunne, MS. BoiceffP. 36. 

PIG-ALL. The whitethorn berry. West. 
PIG-CHBER. All such edibles as are princi- 
pally composed of pork ; such as raised pork- 
piet, sansages, spareribs, &c. These are sent 
M presents to friends and neighbours about 
Christmas time, when it is usual in this county 
to kill pigs by wholesale. Line. 
PIG-COTE. A pigsty. West. 
PIG-EATER. A term of endearment. 
PIGEON-HOLES. A game like our modem 
bagatelle, where there was a machine with 
arches for the balls to run through, resembling 
the cavities made for pigeons in a dove-house. 
Three>pence I loet at nine-pint ; but I got 
Six tokeni tovardt that at pigeon-hole*. 

The Antipodet, 1638. 
Ox roasted whole* horte-racing, pigin-holee. 
Great football matches* and a game at bowls. 

Ballade on Froet Fair, 1684, p. 29. 

PIGEON-PAIR. Twins, when a boy and girL 
It is believed ^y some that pigeons and doves 
always sit on two eggs, which produce a male 
and female chick, which live and love together 
their lives through. 

PIGEONS. Sharpers who, during the drawing 
of the lottery, wait ready mounted near Guild- 
hall, and as soon as the first two or three num- 
bers are drawn, which they receive from a 
confederate on a card, ride with them fiill 
speed to some distant insurance office, before 
fixed on, where there is another of the gang, 
commonly a decent-looking woman, who takes 
care to be at the office before the hour of 
drawing ; to her he secretly gives the number, 
which she insures for a considerable sum. 
Grose. 

PIGEON'S-MILK. A scarce article, in search 
of which April fools are despatched. 



PIGER. A pitcher. Somerset. 

PIGGATORY. Great trouble. Esses. 

PIGGINS. (1) SmaU wooden vessels made .■ 
the manner of half-barrels, and haying one 
stave longer than the rest for a handle. 

(2) The joists to which the flooring is fixed ; but 
more properly the pieces on which the boards 
of the lower floor are fixed. Devon. 

PI6GLE. To root np potatoes yrith the hand. 
Northamptonsh. 

PtGGY-WHIDDEN. The Uttle white pig, the 
smallest of the veers. One is generally smaller 
than the rest, weak and white ; its whiteness 
denoting imbecility. 

PIGHT. (1) Strength; pith. 

(i) The shoulder pight in horses is well de- 
scribed in Topsell's Fonr-Footed Beasts, 1607, 
p. 399, and in Diet. Rust. 

(3) Placed; pitched; fixed. 

Sche had a lorde, a gentyll knyght, 
, That loTcd wele hys God, the lothe to uy : 
The lady was in sorowe pyght ; 
Sche greryd God, fslse was hur lay. 

Ms. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38. f. 46. 

"the king being therof advertised, with great dill- 

gence brought his army toBlacke Heath, and there 

pight his tentes. Hall, Henrp VI. f . 81. 

At Covyntre that gentill prynce was trowblld mer« 

velottftly, 
Wyth the scourge of God thus betyn was hee : 
Mete« dryncke, and logynge his pepull lackyd certaynly, 
Yett he pight his felde in plads thre 
To fyght with Warwicke and all his meny ; 
But be was aflrayed, and his people also, 
In every thynge, Lorde, thy wiUe bedoo ! 

MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. xv. 

PIGHTLE. A small meadow; any small en- 
closed piece of land. East. 

Also I will that my feoflbes in those my said lands, 
tenements, rents, services, wards, marriages, relieft. 
escheats, pigh^, meadows, dkc. 

Teet. Fettut. p. SJi, 

PIG-HULL. A pigsty. North. 

PIG- IRON. A flat piece of iron, which the cook 
interposes between the fire and meat roasting, 
when she wants to retard, or put back that 
operation. It is hung on the bars by a hook. 

PIGLE. The herb shortwort. 

PIG-LEAVES. The cotton thistle. North. 

PIGLING. Trifling; insignificant. 

PIGNOLL. The pine-apple. (Fr.) 

PIGNUTS. Earth-nuts. North. 

PIG-POKER. A pig-driver. rar. dial 

PIG-RUNNING. A piece of game frequently 
practised at fairs, wakes, &c. A large pig, 
whose tail is cut short, and both soaped and 
greased, being turned out, is hunted by the 
young men and boys, and becomes the property 
of him who can catch and hold him by the 
tail, above the height of his head. 

PIG-SCONCE. A duU heavy fellow. 

PIGS-CROW. A pigsty. Devon. 

PIGS-LOOSE. A pigsty. West. 

PIGS-LOUSE. A woodlouse. Sonunrset. 

PIGSNIE. A term of endearment, generally 
to a young girl. See the Tales of the Mad 
Men of Gothami p. 19. 
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And htrt you iluiy ms I hsve 

Even Buch an other. 

Squeaking, gibbering, of eveiie degrr«. 
The player foolet lieare darling piganie 

He callet himeelfe his brother, 

Come of the verle same famiiie. 

Tarlton't Oorte-ioade tf 9otX§i. 

PIGS-PARSNIP. Cow parsnip. We»t. 

PI6S.SN0UT. A kind of caterpillar. 

There Is yet another catter-piller of yellow- 
blackish colour, called Poreellus, we may In English 
call it pigges-momttf in respect of the fashion of the 
head, especially the greater sort of these, for the 
leaser have round white specks upon their sides, fend 
these live and are altogether to be found amopgst 
the leaves of the Marsh TrifoUe, which they cbn- 
sume and devoure with an incredible celerltle. ' 

TopMtr* S»rpmU, 1008, p. 104. 

PIGS-WHISPBR. A very low whiapcr. 
PIG-TAIL. The least candle, put in to mtkt 

up weight. Yorkih, 
PIG-TREE. A pigsty. North. 
PIGWIGGEN. A dwarf. Drayton gives this 
name to one of his fairies. 

What such a naaardly pigwiggm, 
A little hand-strings. In a biggin. , 

Cotfn*t Works, 1734, p* 197* 

PIHRR. A gipsey ; a tramp. Sussex. 
PIK. Pitch. North. 

Y se men come to shryfte so thykka 
Of some here soules as blak as pyftfte. 

jr&HarM701,f.8S. 

PIKAR. AUtUethief. Prompt. Parv. 
PIK-AXE. The ace of spades. West. 
PIKE. (1) A hayforkf especially a pitching- 
foric. Glone. In Salop, a pickaxe is so called* 

(2) The top of a hiU. 

Not far from Warminster is Clay-hlU, and Cop- 
rip about a quarter of a mile there ; they are pike§ 
or vulcanos. ^wfrrsy'a Wiltt, Btval Soc. MS. p. 71* 

(3) To steal. (4) To peep. Chaucer, 
(b) A large cock of hay. North, 

(6) The crackowe or long-pointed shoe, which 
was introduced into England about 1384. 
See Vita Ricardi II. ed. Hearne, 1729, pp. 53, 
126. " Pyke of a shoo," Pr. Parv. 

(7) To pick. Nommale MS. 

But ever, alas ! I make my mone. 
To se my sonnys hed as hit is here ; 
I fpk0 owt thomys be on and on. 
For now liggua ded my dere son dere. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 7S* 

Y prXre owt thomys by oon and oon. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 47. 

(8) To ran away. Grose. 

(9) A staff. See Isumbras, 497. 

Both p^e and palme, alles pilgram hym scholde. 

Marts Jrthurs, MS, Lincoln, f. 90. 

(10) To mark? {A.'S.) 

And now y syng, and now y syke. 
And thus my contynaunce y ppke, 

Gowsr, MS, Cantab. Ft. 1. 6, f. 4. 
With the upcaste on hire he siketh. 
And many a continaunce he piketh. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 43. 
For alle men on hym can pyke. 
For he rode no nodur lyke. 

MS. Qintab. Ft. il. 38, f. 842. 

ill) A turnpike. Far. dial. 
12) To cleanse. See Pick (9). 



PIKED. Pointed. Thynne, p. 19. 

PIKE-HARNEYS. Plunderers. {A^N.) 

PIKEL. A pitchfork ; a hayfork. North. 

PIKELED. Fine and small. Hearne. 

PIKELET. A kind of crumpet ; a thin circular 
tea-cake. Var, diaL 

PIKE-OFF. Be gone 1 East. 

PIKE-PENNY. A miser. Prompt, Pwrv. 

PIKER. (1) A tramp. East Sussex. 

(2) A small vessel, ot fishing boat. 

PIKES. Short butts which fill up the irregu- 
larity caused by hedges not rilnning paralleL 

PIKE-WALL. A wall built in a manner di- 
verging to a point at its summit. West 
" Pykewall, murus pyramidaUs,*" Pr. Parv. 

PIK-IRON. The pointed end of an anvil. 

PIKY. A gipsey. Kent. 

PIL. A heavy club. North. 

PILCH. An outer garment, generally worn in 
cold weather, and made of skins of fur. 
*'Pelieium, a pylche," Nominale MS. Tha 
term is stUl retained in connected senses in 
our dialects. "A piece of fiannel or other 
woollen put under a child next the clout is in 
Kent called a pilch ; a coarse shagged piece 
of rug laid over a saddle for ease of a rider ia 
in our midland parts called a pilch," MS. 
Lansd. 1033. "Warme pUche and warme 
shon," MS. Digby 86. In our old dramatists, 
the term is applied to a buff or leather jerkin, 
and Shakespeare hasjn/icA«rforthe sheath of 
a sword. 
Wha so may noghte do his dede, he salle to park, 
Barefote wiihowttene schone, and ga with lyarde. 
Take hym unto his pUche, and to his pater noster, 
And pray for hym that may do. for he es hot a wattui. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17, f. 14t. 

Thy vesture that thou shalt use ben these, a 

warme ppieha for wynter, and oo kirtel, and oo cote 

forsomer. MS. Bodl. 423, f. 189. 

PILCROW. The mark f^. " Pylcrafte yn 
a booke,'' Prompt. Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

PILE. (1) An arrow. 

Thus he arrives unto these heroes sight. 
His vesture pierc'd with pile*, as oft in fight 
He did such glorious msrkes receive from foe«. 

Howanfe Brittiah Princet, 1669, p. 11. 

(2) Deeply involved. "In Skpite of wrangle," 
i. e. deeply involved in the dispute. 

(3) The side of a coin having no cross. See 
Cross-and-PUe. 

(A) The head of an arrow. 

(5) A small tower. North. Sec Harrison's 
Descr. of Britaine, p. 38. 

(6) To break off the awns of barley with an iron. 
For. dial. 

(7) A blade of grass. North. 

(8) A weight of anything. 

(9) A kind of poker, with a large flat handle, 
used by bakers. A drawing of one is given 
in my copy of the Nominale MS. f. 21. 

(10) To welt a coat. Somerset. 
PILE-MOW. A wooden hammer used in 

fencing. Lane. 
PILF. Light grass and roots, raked together 
to be burnt. Comw, 
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PILGER. Afish^pear. East. Most probably 
connected with algere^ q. v. 

PILGRIM.SALVE. An old ointment, made 
chiefly of swine's grease and isinglass. 

PILIERS. Places on the downs interrupting 
their equable smooth surface, tufts of long 
grass, rushes, short fiirze, heath, &c. often 
matted together and often forming good cover 
for hares. Comw. 

PILIOL. wad thyme. It is mentioned in a 
receipt in MS. Lincoln A. L 17, t 286. 

PILL. (1) To steal ; to spoil 

Thou Ml Doght be tyrant til thaim, to pUle 
thaime^ aod spoyle thalm, als the wicked princex dus. 

MS. CoU. Eton, 10. f. 6. 

Item he asiembled certain Lancaahire and Cheshire 

men to the entent to malce warre on the foresaid 

lordcs, and suffered them to robbe and pill without 

correction or reprefe. UaU, Hmrw IV. f.7. 

(2) To peel. Dent's Pathway to Heaven, p. 20. 

(3) The kernel of a nut ; the rind green shell of 
fruit. '<The huske or piU of a greene nut 
which blacketh ones fingers and hands," 
HoUyband's Dictionaric, 1593. "Pyll of 
hempe, /i/," Palsgrave. 

f4) The refuse of a hawk's prey. 

[5) A kind of pitcher. South. 

[6) A small creek. Heref. " S. Caracs pill or 
creeke," Harrison, p. 61. The channels through 
which the drainings of the marshes enter the 
river are termedpi7i!ff. 

From S. Juste piUe or creke to S. ICanditus 
ereeke« is a mile dim. 

LOan^t Itinerary, 1709. ill. ». 

[7) A rock. Somerset. 

PILLAW. A sea dish, mentioned in the novel 
of Peregrine Pickle, cap. 9. 

PILL-COAL. A kind of peat. West. 

PILLED. Bald. " Pylled as one that wanteth 
heare, pellu," Palsgrave. A bad head when 
the hair comes off was also so called. 

The sphinx or Sphinga is of the kinde of apes, 
having his body rough like apes, but his breast up 
to his necke, pUde and smooth without hayre : the 
face Is yery round yet sharp and piked, having the 
breasts of women, and their favor or visage much 
like them t In that part of their body which is bare 
without haire, there Is a certaine red thing rising in 
a round circle like roUlet seed, which giveth great 
grace and comellnesse to their coulour, which in the 
middle parte is humaine. TopniV§ B«a»U, 1007. 
He bchelde the body on grownde, 
Hy t stanke as a pyllyd hownde. 

jrs. Cantab. Ff. IL 3B, f. 19S. 

I'lLLER. A robber. Palsgrave. One who 
committed depredations vnthout indulging in 
a criminal act was also so called ; a person 
who imposed, as an overcharging innkeeper. 

PILLERDS. Barley. Comw. 

PILLET. A skin or hide. Pr. Parv. 

PILLEWORTHIS. PUlows. 

PILLIARD. A kind of cloak. {A..N.) 

PILLICOCK. The penis. It occurs very fre- 
quently in Florio, pp. 159, 382, 385, 409, 449, 
464y &c A man complaining of old age, in 
a poem of the l)eginning of the thirteenth 
eentury, says, — 



Y ne raal no more of love doM^ 
Ml fiUkoc pisseth on mi schone. 

Rthq. Antiq. U. tlL 
The word also occurs in some lines in King Leart 
iii. 4, which are still favorites in the nursery 
under a slightly varied form. See Collier's 
Shakespeare, vii 427. It was likewise a term 
of endearment *' A prime-cocke, ApilUeocke, 
a darlin, a beloved Ud," Florio, p. 382. See 
also ibid. p. 554 ; Cotgrave, in v. Twrelweau, 
ritttult. 
PILLION. The head-dress of a priest or gra- 
duate. " Hie pilleus est omamentum capitis 
sacerdotis vel graduati, Anglice a hure or a 
pyUyon," MS. Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 12. In 
the MS. Morte Arthure, f. 89, a king is repre- 
sented as wearing a " pillione hatt." 
PILLOWBERE. A pillow-case. "v^. pyllo- 
berys," inventory, MS. Cantab. Pf. L 6, f. 58. 
Also called SLpiUow-sUp or pillow'tie. 
PILL-PATES. Shaven heads; friars. 
PILM. Dust. Devon. Grose has pittum. 

Hence pilmyf dusty. 
PILMER. Fine small rain. Dewm. 
PILRAG. A faUow field. Susses. 
PILT. Put; placed. {A.^S.) 

Now am y of my lande piftta. 
And that ys ryght that y so bee. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 242. 
And ho so curseth withoutyn gylt, 
Hy t shal on hys hede be pylt. 

MS. Hart. 1701, r.B, 

PILWE. A piUow. {A..S.) " Puhinar, 

pylwe," MS.Lansd. 560, f. 45. 
PIME. To peep about ; to pry. North. 
PIMENT. A favorite drink vrith our ancestors. 
The manner of making it is thus described in 
a MS. of the fifteenth century in Mr. Petti- 
grew's possession, "Take clowis, quibibus, 
nuices, canel, galyngale, and make powdir 
therof, tempryng it vrith good wyne, and the 
thrid party hony, and dense hem thorow a 
clene klothe ; also thou mayest make it with 
good ale." 

Ther was piment and clar^. 

To heighe lordinges and to roeyn^. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 116. 
Hyt was y-do without lette. 
The cloth was spred, the bord wassette. 

They wente to hare sopere. 
Mete and drynk they hadde afyu, 
Pitement, clar^, and Reynysch wyn. 
And ellcs greet wondyr hyt wer. 

Uluatrationa^f Fairj/ MjfthtAogjit p. IS. 
And jaf him souke of the pyment soote. 

Legate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f . & 
And yafe hym saukeof the py men/ sote. 
That spronge and grewe oute of the holy rote. 

Ufdgate, MS. Athmole 39, f. 53. 
ICalmaiycs, Tires, and Rumneys, 
With Caperikis, Campletes, and Osneys, 
Vernuge, Cute, and Raspays alsoj 
Whippet and Pyngmedo, that ben lawyers therto | 
And I will have also wjrne de Ryne, 
With new maid Clarye, that is good and fyne, 
Muscadell, Terantyne, and Bastard. 
With Ypocras and P^mmt comyng afterward*. 

M&JtaMl.C 
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PIMENTARIE. Balm. Gerard, 
PIMGENET. A small red pimple. "Nine 

pimgetiets make a pock royal/' Old Saying. 
PIMPING. Little ; pitiful. Wett. 
PIMPLE. The head. Far. dial 
PIN. (1) A disease in hawks. 

(2) The hip. Somerset, 

(3) Oh the pin, on the qui vive. In a merry pin, 
i. e. a merry humour, half intoxicated. 

(4) A small peg of wood. 

Hit was so dene y-uhe away wlthinne on iiy5t( 
That there waa never apynne ttondyug ther. 

Chron. Vilodun, p. 117< 

5) To do a thing in haste. Lane. 
PIN.AND-WEB. A kind of excrescence in the 
ball of the eye. 

Untlll some quack-aalyer or other can picke out 
that pin and w«bbe which is stucke into both his 
cy<*». A Knighft Conjuring, 1007. 

For a pfn or toeb in the eye. Take two or three 
lioe out of ones hnui, and put them alive into the 
eye that is grieved, and so close it up, and most as- 
suredly the lice will suck out the web in the eye, and 
will cure it, and coroe forth without any hurt. 
The Omnteu of Ken^M Choice Manualf ed. 1676, p. 7A. 
PINAUNTE. A penitent. (A.-N.) 

Thys maketh me to drowpe and dare. 
That y am lylie a pore pynaunte. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 3B, f. 21. 

PIN-BASKET. The youngest chUd of a family ; 

often the weakest and smallest. 
PIN-BONE. The hip-bone. Weti. 
PIN BOUK. A jar, or earthen vesseL 
PIN-CASE. A pincushion. North. 
PINCH. (1) To be niggardly. Far, dial. 

(2) To plait linen. 

Thus lend men thai can sey. 
He is an honest prest in good faye, 
• 3if his goune be jiyncftif gay. 

MS. Douc9 30i, t5, 

(3) The game of pitch-halfpenny, or pitch-and- 
hustle. North. 

(4) " I pynche courtaysye as one doth that is 
nyce of condyscions,>e/ay« le nyce" Palsgrave. 

PINCH-BECK. A miserly fellow. Huloet, 
\hb2. Pinchvarty Devon. Gloss. Pinch-gut 
is very common, and pinch-penny occurs in 
HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593, as the trans- 
lation of ehiehe. 

PINCHEM. A tom-tit. Beds. 

PINCHER. A niggard. Still in use. 

PINCUERWIG. An earwig. South. 

PIN-CLOTH. A pinafore. Somerset, 

PINCOD. A pincushion. North. 

PINCURTLE. A pinafore. Devon. 

PINCUSHION. The sweet scabious. East, 

PIND. (1) To impound an animaL 

WiHides to take and bestes to p^d. 
That was hym not commyn of kynd. 

MS. Mhmole 61, f. 3. 

(2) Tainted, mouldy, said of meat. A saw which 
has lost its pliancy from being over-bent is 
said to be pind, or pinny. IVest, 

PIN'DER. The petty officer of a manor whose 
fhity it was to impound all strange cattle 
straying upon the common, "/nc/ufor, a 
pynder," Nominale MS. 
II* 



In Wakefield there lives a ^oij plndm. 
In Wakefield all ou a green. Robitt Hood, IL 16 
PINE. (1) Pain ; grief. (J.-S.) Still in iia% 
according to MS. Lansd. 1033. 

But sone aftur come tythynges, 
Marrok mett hys lorde kynge. 

And faste he can hym frayncb 
Syr, he seyde, for Ooddys p^o. 
Of a thyng that now ys ynne 
Whareof be ye so fajrne ? 

MS. Cantab, Ff. il. SB, t. 7t. 
Thei goo aboute be viij. or nyne. 
And done the husbondes myculle p^a. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 48. 
Hwo luveth hdle dure unloke. 
That thu art of ppno i-broke. 

MS. CoU. Je». OMon. I. ». 

(2) To torment ; to torture. {J,-S.) In use in 
the provinces in the sense to starve with cold 
or hunger. Pined, reduced by hunger. 

(3) The end. Somerset, 
(A) Difficult; hard. North. 
(5) To inclose, or shut up. 

If on^ men of hol^ chercbe thai ben al to lewd* 
I lekyn ham to a bred is p^nud in a cage ; 

When lie hath shertly hymselfe al be-scherewd. 

Then he begynnys to daunoe, to harpe, and to rage. 

MS. Doueo 308, f. 6 

PINER. A pioneer. {Fr.) 
PINFALLOW. Winter fallow. North. 
PINFOLDS. Pounds for cattle. Palsgrave has 
this word, '* I pounde I put horse or beestes 
in the pynfolde." Jnelusorium, a pynfold. 
Nominale MS. 
PING. (1) To push. West. 
(2) A kind of sweet wine. 
PINGE. To prick. See PfVy (1). 

He pingde his stcde with spores kene, 
Andsmot asirok that wasiene. 

Romance of Oftief, p. Aft. 

PINGLE. (1) A small inclosure, generally one 
long and narrow. North. 

(2) To eat with very little appetite. Sharp's 
MS. Warw. Gl. Nash uses the word. 

(3) To labour very hard, without a correspond- 
ing progress. North. 

PINGLER. GeneraUy from Pingle (2), as in 
the following passage. It was also a term of 
contempt, applied to any small inferior person 
or animal. 

For this little beast Is not aftaide to leape Into 
the hunters face, although it can doe no great 
harme, either with teeth or nailes. It is an argu- 
ment that it is exceeding hot, because it is so bold 
and eager. In the uppermost chap, it bath long 
and sharp teeth, growing two by two. It hath 
large and wide cheekes, which they alwaies fill, both 
carrying in, and carrying out, they eate with both, 
whereupon a devouring fellow, such a one as Sta- 
simus a ser\'ant to Plautui was, is called Crycetus, 
a hamster, because he fllleth his mouth well, and la 
DO pingier at his meate. 

TopoeW* Boaett, 1807, p 590. 

PINGMEDO. A kind of wine. 

PINGOT. A small croft. Lane. 

PINGSWIG. A scarecrow. Yorksh, 

PIN-HEAD. Not worth a pin-head, L e. of veiy 
little value indeed. 

PINIKIN. DeUcate. West. 

40 
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PININO- STOOL. A stool of punishmeiit ; a 

cucking-stooL (w.-^.; 
PINION. The skirt of a gown. 
PINIONS. Refuse wool. Somerset, 
PINIOUS. Of a weak appetite. North. 
PINK. (1) To dye a pink colour. 

(2) Pl kind of linnet. Unc. In some ooonties, 
the chaffinch is so termed. 

(3) A stab. Also, to stab. Grate. 

(4) A minnow. Still in use. 

(5) A kind of small vesseL It occurs in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. Pinlsterm, a very 
narrow boat used on the Severn. 

(6) Small. Pinky, pinky-winky.ytrj small, ex- 
cessively small ; also, peeping with small pink 
eyes. North. 

(7) To peep slily. North. Hence pinier, to 
half shut the eyes. PfiwHny, winking, Harri- 
son's England, p. 170. 

(8) A game at cards, the same as Post and Pair. 
See MS. Egerton 923, f. 49 ; Collier's Hist. 
Dram. Poet. iL 315. 

(9) A pinch. " Aye pynckes is your paye," 
Chester Plays, i. 126. North. 

(10) To deck ; to adorn. Somerset. 
PINKER. A robber, or ruffian ; a cutter. " So 

many pinkers," Collier's Old Ballads, p. 6. It 
vs left uneiplained in Skelton, ii. 203. "£»• 
chifeurt a cutter or pinker," Cotgrave. 

FINK-EYED. Small eyed. Ptnitanj^, pink-eye, 
which is often a term of endearment, as in the 
Two Angrie Women of Abington, p. 68. Pinck- 
an-ey'd, Soliman and Perseda, p. 274. 

PINKING. Poorly; unwell. Dorset. 

PINKNEEDLE. The herb shepherd's-bodkin. 
PINNACE. A small vessel. Shakespeare ap- 
parently applies the term to a person of bad 
character, a panderer, or go-between, several 
instances of which use maybe supplied, though 
not noticed by the commentators. 
Hold, timh. bear yciu these letters tightly ; 
Sail like my pirutact to these golden shores. 

Jftfrry Wivttt^f Wlnidmn; 1. 3. 
For when all the gallants are gone out o' th' town, 
O then these fine pinactM lack their due lading. 

Song9 of the Jdtndon Prmniieea, p. Q6. 

PINNE. To bolt a door. {A.-S.) 

PINNER. A narrow piece of cloth which went 
round a woman's gown at the top near the 
neck. ** Pinners, the upper parts of a lady's 
head-dress when lappets were in fashion," 
MS. Devon Glossary. 

PINNING. The low masonry which supports 
a frame of stud-work. Ground pinning or 
under-pinning is the masonry which supports 
the wooden frame-work of a building, and 
keeps it above the ground. 

PINNOCK. (1) The hedge-sparrow. "A pin- 
nocke or hedge sparrowe which bringeth up 
the cuckoes birds insteed of her owne," 
Withals' DicUonarie, ed. 1608, p. 22. 
Thus in the pinniek't neiit the cuckoo lays, 
I'hcttf easy as a Frenchman, takes her flight. 

Pvter Pttutar, i. 416. 

(8) T» brinff pinnoei to pannoek, to bring some- 



thing to nothing, to destroy. *^ Brynge mnb^ 
thynge tonothynge, as thevnlgare speacheia, 
tobrynge pynnock to pannock," Huloet, 1552. 

(3) A brick or wooden tunnel placed under a 
road to carry off the water. Sussex. 

PINNOCKS. Fme clothes. Salop. 

PINNOLD. A small bridge. Sussex. 

PINNONADE. A confection made chiefly of 
almonds and pines, and hence the name. See 
the Forme of Cury, p. 31. 

PINNOTE-TREE. The round-leaved vine. 
(A.-N.) Pynote, MS. BibL Reg. 12 B. L 

PIN-OF-THE-THROAT. The uvula. 

PIN-PANNIERLY-FELLOW. A covetous fcl- 
low. " A pin-pennieble fellow, a covetooa 
miser that pins up his baskets or panniers, 
or that thinks the loss of a pin to bis a pain 
and trouble to him," Kennett, MS. 

PIN-PATCHES. Periwinkles. East. 

PIN-PILLOW. A pincushion. Palsgrave. Cot 
grave has, " Espingliery a pm-piilow or cushi 
net to sticke pinnes on." 

PINS. Legs. Var. dioL 

PINSONS. (1) A pair of pincers. Palsgr&ve. 
Still in use in the Western counties. 

And this Pliny afflrmeth to be proper to this In- 
sect, to have a sling in thetayleand to havearmcs; 
for by armet hee meaneth the two crosse forkes or 
tonges which come from it one both sides, in tho 
toppcs whereof are little thlnges like|]|fiMon«, to d»> 
talne and hold fast, that which It apprehendeth, 
whiles it woundeth with the sting in the tayle. 

Tupmir* Hiatori0 o/S»rpmt$, 1606, p. 284. 

(2) Thin-soled shoes. " Calceolus, pinsone," 
Nominale MS. Compare MS. Arundel 249, 
f. 88. " Pynson sho, caJjUgnon," Palsgrave. 
The copy of Palsgrave belonging to the Cam- 
bridge public library has " or socke" written 
by a contemporary hand. " Soceatus, that 
weareth stertups or pinsons," Elyot, ed. 1559. 
See Ord. and Reg. p. 124. 

PINSWEAL. A Iwil. Dorset. 

PINT. To drink a pint of ale. 

PINTLE. Mentula. There is a receipt *• for 
holnyngoi pynteli/s*' in MS. Sloane2584,p. 50. 
For sore pwntuU^. Take tynschede, and stampe 
smale, and than temper it wiih swete mylkf, and 
than scthe theme together, and than therof make a 
plaster, and ley to, and anoynte it with the joste 
of morell til he be whole. MS. Med. Ree. xv. Cenb 

PINTLEDY-PANTLEDY. Pit-a-pat. Une. 

PIN-WING. The pinion of a fowl. 

PINY. Thepiony. Var. dial 

Using such cunning as they did dispose 
The ruddy piny with the lighter rose. 

Broum^e Britannia*9 PaetoraU, ii. M. 

PIOL. A kind of lace. The method of making 
it is described in a very curious tract on laces 
of the fifteenth century, MS. Harl. 2320, f. 59. 

PIONES. The seeds of the piony, which wen 
formerly used as a spice. (A.-N.) 

PIOT. A magpie. North. 

PIOTTT. Variously coloured. Yorksh. 

PIP. (1) A single blossom. fVarw. SUOf ft 
small seed, any diminutive object. 

(2) The lues venerea. South. 

(3) Anger ; offence. Ejrmoor» 
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PIPB. (!) A beer cask. North. Pipe-sUyea, 
stayes for a cask, Florio, p. 159. 

(2) A charge of powder, or shot, which was for- 
merly measured in the bowl of a pipe. 

(3^, A small ravine or dingle breaking out from a 
larger one. Chesh. 

(4) A large round cell in a beehive used by the 
queen bee. Wett. 

(5) To cry. A cant term. From /79»e, the throat, 
or voice; the windpipe. Piping^ wheezing, 
Exmoor DiaL p. 7. 

PIPE.DRINK. Sparkling weak ale, in great 

estimation by pipe-smokers. Wett, 
PIPSR. An innkeeper. Dewm. 
PIPERE. The lilac tree. Urry, p. 415, 1. 178. 
The boxtr*, piptrt, holye for whippet to latche. 

MS, Cantab, Ft, 1. 6, f. 8ft. 

PIPE-STOPPEL. A tobacco-stopper. North, 
PiPlN. The windpipe. NominaleMS. 
PIPING. (1) The noise made by bees prepara- 
tory to swarming. North, 
(2) The cry of young birds. Hence, metaphori- 
cally, said of anything innocent or harmless. 
PIPING-HOT. Very hot. Palsgrave. 

Piping hoi, smoking hot I 

What have I got ? 

Yoa have nut { 

Hot grey pease, hot I hot 1 hot 1 London CWe«,p.lS. 

PIPION. A young crane. " Cranes whyche be 

yonge called pipions," Hnloet, 1552. 
PIPLE. To pipe. SJtelton, 
PIPLIN. A poplar tree. Somenet, Called a 

pipple in some counties. 
PIPPERIDGE. The barberry tree. East. 
PIPPIN. A pipkin. Line. 
PIRAMIS. A pyramid. Drayton, 
PIRE. A pear tree. {j4.-N.) 

Of good piri com gode perui, 
Werse tre wen fruyt berus. 
OtrsmrMundiy MS, (Ml. Trin, Cantab, f. 1. 

PIRIE. A storm of wind. Palsgrave. 

For sodainly there roM a straunge storme and a 
qulcke p<r<«, so mischeTous and so pernicious, that 
nothlnge more execrable, or more to be abhorred, 
could happen in any Christian region. 

Hall, Henty FI. f. 05. 

PIRL. To spm as a top ; to wind wire of gold 
or silver. West, Pirling-wheel, a spinning- 
wheel in a dock. 
PIRLE. A brook, or stream. 

A broket or ptrle of water renning out of an hlUe 
nere the toun and camming thorough a peace of 
the totm withyn the walle. 

Lelawf* IHnsrarv, 17ffi» iU- 138. 
PIRLED. Plat. Devon. 
PI RLY. Small and round. Nortkumb. 
PIRN. A piece of wood turned to wind thread 
on. A stick with a loop of cord for twisting 
on the nose of refractory horses. North. 
** Pyme or webstars lome, mestier a tisser" 
Palsgrave, 1530. 
PIRNED. Dried up ; pined. Cumb. 
PI RO P KS. A stone of a red colour. 
PIRTLE. To slaver at the mouth. 
Now I pirtle, I pofte, I poute, 
1 snurpCi I snobbe, I sneipe on inoute. 

Reliq.AntiqAl.ili. 



PIRTY. Pretty. Var.dial 

PISCINE. A shallow stone basin generally 
placed in a niche in old churches and furnished 
with an outlet for the water in which the priest 
Washed his hands, &c. 

PISHTY. A call used to a dog. 

PISNET. A pump or slipper. Holme. 

PISPER. To make mischief. Dewm, 

PISSABED. The dandelion. 

PISS AN NAT. The common ant. Salop. 

PISSING-CANDLE. The least candle in • 
pound, put in to make up weight. 

PISSIN6-C0NDUIT. The name of a small 
conduit situated near the Royal Exchange, 
and said to have been so termed from its run- 
ning a small stream. 

PISSING-WHILE. " But a pyssynge whyle, 
tant guon auroyt pissit or cependentf** Pais 
grave. The phrase occurs in Shakespeare. 

PISSMOTE. Ants, or pismires. M^est. 

PIST. Hist ! An exclamation. 

PISTEL. A wild disorderly fellow. 

PISTELL. An epistle. {Lat.) Pisteller, one 
who reads or sings the epistle. Palsgrave, 
however, has, " pysteller that syngeth the 
masse." It occurs in Nominale MS. 

PISTE R. To whisper. Exmoor. 

PISTOL. A swaggering fellow. Perhaps from 
pistdlfo, explained by Florio, " a roguing 
begger, a cantler, an upright man that Uveth 
by cosenage." Hence Shakespeare's character 
of that name. 

PISTOLET. Meant both a Spanish pistoIe» 
and a small pistol. 
One would move love by rythmes ; but witeherafta 

charms. 
Bring not now their old fears, nor their old harms. 
Rams and slings now are silly battery, 
PUtoletM are the best artillery. JDonnci'f Pomu, p. lit. 

PISTURE. 

My fires have driven, thine have drawn it hence , 
And I am rob'd of pisture, heart, and sense. 
Dwells with me still mine irksome memory. 
Which both to keep and lose grieve* equally. 

Donnt^t Poenu, p. 19ft. 

PIT. (1) A spot, or mark. (2) To match. 
PITAILE. Foot-soldiera. (J.-N.) 
PITANCE. A mess of victuals. (A.-N.) Pi^ 

ttmcerj one who gave out provisions. 
PITCH. (1) A skin of fur. 

(2) Weight or momentum. r<tr. dial. It oc- 
cun in Holinshed, Conq. Ireland, p. 60. 

(3) The height to which a hawk soars before 
stooping on its prey. 

(4) The quantity taken up at one time on a hay- 
fork. West. Also, to load hay or straw. 

(5) To sit down. Var. dial. 

(6) An iron crow-bar with a thick square point 
for making holes in the ground. Hence io 
pitch, to make holes in the ground for hur • 
dies, &C. 

(7) Pitch and pay^ throw down your money 
at once, pay ready money. 

(8) To pave roughly. South, 

(9) Pitch tn, to set to work ; to beat or tbiash 
a person. 
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(10) Tb« point of the shoulder. 

This is when the khoulder point or piteh of the 
shoulder is dispUsed, which griefe is called of the 
Italians tpAlUto, and it commeth by reason of some 
great fal forward rush or straine. The signes be 
these. That shoulder point wil sticke out further 
then his fellow, and the horse will halt right downe. 
TofmlFt Four-Footed Beaatt, 16(l7< 

(11) To fall away, or dedine, as to lose flesh in 
sickness. Somerset. A liquid is said to 
pitch when it stands, and a sediment takes 
place at the bottom of the vesseL 

PITCH-AND-HUSTLE. Chuck-farthing. The 
game of pitch-and^toee is very common, being 
merely the throwing ap of balance, the re- 
sult depending on a guess of heads or tails. 

PITCHATS. Broken glass, china, &c. 

PITCHED-AWAY. Emaciated. Devon. 

PITCHED-MARKET. One in which com is 
brought and sold by the sack, not by the 
sample. 

PITCHER. (I) A poUard wiUow. JFeet. 

(2) The man who lifts or pitches the reaped com 

or hay up on to the waggon. His work is of 

course called pitcheny his implement 9^ pitch' 

fork. Those who unload the waggons on to 

the stack, or goof, are called impitehers. 

(3) A fierce mastiff. Yorkth, 

PITCHING. Precipitotion. It is used in its 
chemical sense. fVest. 

PITCHING-AXE. A large axe used chiefly in 
felling timber. Salop, 

PITCHING-NET. A large triangular net at. 
tached to two poles, and used with a boat 
chiefly for the purpose of catching salmon. 

PITCHING-PENCE. Pence formerly paid in 
fairs and markets for every bag of com. 
Brand, iL 271. 

PITCHING-PRONG. A pitchfork. South. 

PITCHING-STONES. Round stones used in- 
stead of paving. J, of Wight. 

PITCH.POLE. To make a thing pitch-pole is 
to make it fetch double what you gave for it. 
Oxon. 

PITCH-UP. To stop. I.ofWignl 

PIT-COUNTER. A game played by boys, who 
roll counters in a small hole. The exact de- 
scription I have not the means of giving. 

PIT-FALL. A peculiar kind of trap set in the 
ground for catching small birds. 

PITH. (1 ) A cromb of bread. Devon. 

(2; Force ; strength ; might. {A.-S) Still in 
use, according to Moor. *' Pyththy, of great 
substance, nAttancieux: pyththy, stronge, 
puieeant" Palsgrave. 

Thay called Perceyelle the wight. 
The kyng doubbed hym to knyghte ; 
Thofc hecouthe llttilie in slghte. 

The chtlde was of pith, Perceval, 1640. 

PITHER. To dig Ughtly; to throw earth up 

very gently. Kent, 
PITHEST. Pitiful, Devon. 
PIT-HOLE. A grave, f'ar. dial 
PITISANQUINT. Pretty well. Somernet. 
PiTMAN'S-PINK. The single pink. Aeire. 



PITOUS. Merciful; compassionate; exdtfng 

compassion. Chaucer. 
PIT<-SAW. A large saw used in pits for cutting 

a tree into planks. Var. dial. 
PIT-STEAD. A place where there has been a 

pit. Cheeh. 
FITTER. (1) To grieve. (2) To squeak. East. 

The second meaning is an archaism. 
PITTER-PATTER. To go pit-a-pat; to beat 

incessantly ; to palpitate. North. 
PITTHER. To fidget about. Weet, 
PITY. " It were pity on my life," it would in- 
deed be a pity. 

For if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, 'twere pUy on m^ life. 

A Mids. Nighfe Dream, ▼. 1 
And should I not pay your civility 
To th' utmost of my poor ability. 
Who art great Jove's sister and wife, 
It were e'en pit^ ofm^ /</tr. 

• Cotton's Potffieo/ ITorXr^, 1734, p. 7 
PITYFULL. Compassionate. Pakgrave. 
PIX. (1) To glean orchards. West. 

(2) The hot or shrine in which the consecrated 
wafers were kept. Hence is 'said to be derived 
the phrase please the pigs. 

(3) A name given to the custom of the gold- 
smiths of London making a trial of the public 
coin by weighing it before the privy counciL 
See a long paper by Mr. Black in the Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association, L 
128, and Blount's Gloss. 

PIXLIQUID. A kind of oil. 

PIXY. A fairy. The term is not obsolete, and 
like yairy, is common in composition. Pixy- 
pufft a broad species of fungus. Pixy-ringSf 
the fairy circles. Puty->seats, the entangled 
knots in horses* manes. Pixy^tool^ the toud- 
stooL " Pyxie-led, to be in a maze, to be be- 
wildered, as if led out of the way by hobgoblin, 
or puck, or one of the fairies ; the cure is to 
turn one of your garments the inside outward, 
which gives a person time to recollect hiin- 
self : the way to prevent it, some say, is for a 
woman to turn her cap inside outward, that 
the pyxies may have no power over her, and 
for a man to do the same with some of his 
clothes," MS. Devon Gl. 
Theeptjr{0-/«<iin Popish piety, 
Whomalc'st thyself the triple crowns base drudge. 

Llobery** Divine GUmpaee, 1659, p. 73^ 

PIZE. (1) Fretful ; peevish. West. 

(2) A kind of oath. *' What the pizeails them,'' 

Whiter^s Specimen, 1794, p. 19. 
PI3T. Placed; reared. 

He led hym forth upon that pleyne. 
He was war of a pynapullepi5f .• 
Sechan had he never seyne. 

Off clothes of gold bumyuhed brijt. 

jlf.Sr. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. A. 

PLACARD. (1) A man's stomacher, which was 
frequently adorned with jewels ; a kind of 
breast-plate. 

Some had the helme, the visere, the two bavlers 
and the two plaekardee of the same curiously graven 
and conningly coated, 

HaUtHeiuvir.t.lt 
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(8) A printed sheet, folded so as to form a little 
quarto book. 

PLACE. (1) A house, or residence. (2) A bar- 
ton. (3) A Jakes, far, diaL 

(4) The pitch of a hawk or other bird of prey. 
See Macbeth, ii. 4. 

PLACEAN. Places. Leie, 

PLACEBO. To sing placebo, i. e. to endeavour 
to curry favour. 

PLACIDIOUS. Gentle ; placid. 

There was never any thing more strange In the 
nature of dogs, then that which hapned at Rhodes 
besieged by the Turke, for the dogges did there det- 
ceme betwixt Christians and Turkes ; for toward 
the Turkes they were meet eager, furious, and un- 
appeasable, but towards Christians, although un« 
kuowne. most easic. peaceable, and plueUUnu. 

TopneW* Fuur-Fnoted BeattM^ KSffft P* 1A8. 

PLACINACION. Satisfaction ; atonement. Tliis 
word occurs in a curious macaronic poem, of 
which mere are copies in MSS. Harl. 536 
and 941, and a fragment in MS. HarL 218, 
f. 32. (Lai. Med.) 

PLACING. Going out to service. North, 

PLACK. (I) A piece of money. Cumb. 

(2) A portion or piece of anything, a piece of 
ground, a portion of labour. &c. West. 

PLACKET. A woman's pocket. Still used in 
this sense, according to Forby, ii. 255. It was 
metaphorically applied to the female puden- 
dum ; and the penis was termed the placket- 
racket. This word has been so much mis- 
undeiBtood that I am compelled to be some- 
what plain in defining it. Grose huplacket' 
hole, a pocket-hole. Nares, Dyce, and other 
vrriters, tell us a placket generally signifies a 
petticoat, but their quotations do not bear 
out this opinion. According to Moor, the 
term is in some places applied to a shift. 
Deliro playing at a game of racket. 
Far put his hand into Florinda's plaekett 
Keep hold, said shee. nor any further go. 
Said he. Just so. the placket well will do. 

8el*ei Colleetion of Epigram*, 1665. 

PLAD. Plaved. Somerset, 
PLADDE. Pleaded. 

And long for hit forsothe he pUtdde, 

OiTon, VUodun. p. 106. 

PLAGES. Tlie divisions of the globe. 
PLAGGIS. Cowslips. Arch. xxx. 411. 
PLAGUY. Very. Var. dial. 

PLAIFAIER. ApUyfeUow. 

In so muche that for impritonmente of one of his 
wanton mates and unthriftie plaifiiiers he strake the 
diiefe Justice with his fisie on the face. 

HalPt Union, Henry V.t. 1. 
He left the conseyle of theise olde wyse menys. 
and dede after the consel of chyldrin that weryn his 
pUu^nfH. 

Wimbelton** Sermon, 1388, MS. Hatton, 67, p. 11. 

PLAIN. (1) Middling. Dorset. " How's your 

wife to day." *' Oh, yerj plain, thankee, sir." 

(2) To complain. North. 

(3) An open space surrounded by houses nearly 
answering to the Italian Piazza. In the dty 
of Norwich there are several : as St. Mary's 
Platn, the Theatre P/atn, &c. 

^4) A field. Palsgrave. 



(5) Simple ; clear* Also, clearly. 

Lorde. the uukyndnes was shewid to kynge Sdw«r4 

that day. 
At hb londyng In Holdymes he had grett pa)ne ; 
His subjectesand people wolde nothym obey. 
Off hym and his people thay had grett dlsdayn ; 
There schewed hym unkyndnes and answerld hym 

plaifne. 
As for kynge he shulde not londe there for wele ne 

woo; 
Yett londid that gentill prynce. the will of Ood was 

soo ! MS. Bibl. Wtg. 17 D. zv. 

(6) Phiy ; sport. Weber. 

(7) A kind of flannel. 
PLAIN-DEALING. A game at cards. 
PLAIN-SONG. Simple melody. 

Our life is a plain-eong with cunning pen'd, 
Whose highest pitch in lowest base doih end. 

The Return feum Pumaeeue, p. 977> 
PLAINT. A complaint. 

How ralserable's he who In his mind 
A mutiny against himself must find I 
Justly this Spirit doth our plainte provoke, 
So insupportable that makes our yoak t 
That presseth our assent above the skle. 
Though we are made of earth, and cannot flie. 

MS. Poeme, xvil. Cent. 
From the leale of old Hany lock'd up with a whore, 
From waiting with plaint* at the Parliament dore, 
From the death of a King without why or wherefore. 

Fleteher's Poeme, p. 134. 

PLAISE-MOirrHED. Small mouthed, like a 
plaice; and hence metaphorically used for 
primness or affectation. 

PLAIT. A kind of small ship. Blount calls it 
*' a hoy or water vessel." 

PLANCH. To plash hedges. Staff, 

PLANCHED. Boarded. Dorset. It is also 
an archaism. Planchen, boards. Devon. 
'*Planchermadeofbordes,/7iancA(rV'Palsgrave. 
Forby has plancher, a boarded floor; and 
Palmer gives planches, the planks of a flooring 
The goodwlfe. that before had provided for after- 
daps, had found out a privie place between two 
seelings otuptaunOier, and there ^e thrust Lloneilo, 
and her husband came sweting. What news, quoth 
shee. drives you homeagalneso soonc. husband? 
Marry e. sweet wife, quoth he, a fearfull dreame that 
I had this night, which came to my remembrance. 
Tarlton** Newee out of Putgatorie, p. lUt. 

PLANCHER. ApUte. Notf. 

PLANE. The shttft of a crossbow. 

PLANET. Climate. North. 

PLANETS. Rain falls in planets, when it falls 
partially and with violence. North, Forby 
has the phrase byplanetSt capriciously, irregu- 
larly, changeably. 

PLANET-STRUCK. Paralytic. Line. This 
phrase appears to have been formerly in use 
for any sudden and violent attack not known 
by a familiar appellation. "A blasting or 
planetstreeking," Florio, p. 44. Acooiding 
to Markham, horses are said to be planet- 
struck when there is a deprivation of feeling 
or motion, not stirring any of the members, 
but that they remain in the same form as 
. when the beast was flrst struck. It comes to 
a horse sometimes by choler and phlegm 
superabundantly mixed together ; sometimes 
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from mehnclioly blood, being t cold tnd dry 
faumoori which annoys the hinder part of the 
brain; sometimes oif extraordinary heat or 
cold, or raw digestion striking into the veins 
suddenly; or lastly, from extreme hunger, 
occasioned by long fasting;. 

PLANISH. To cover anything, as a table, room, 
Ac with all sorts of articles untidily placed ; 
as, when children have been playing together 
and a room is heaped up with their playthings. 
(Qu. from Plenish for Replenish ?} IJnc, 

PLANT. (1) An aim. AfuUli'. 

(2) A club, or cudgeL Var, dial 

(3) The foot. See Jonson, vii. 194. To wafer 
one^tplantSt to shed tears. 

PLANTING. A plantation. East. 
PLASAD. In a fine condition. Ermoor, 
PLASE. A palace. S^enter. 

Ho yi more worthy withyn roy plam ? 

Mystryst the never, man, for thy myidede. 

/f«cef ifAneitHt Fottry, p. 43. 

PLASH. (1 ) To lower and narrow a broad^pread 
hedge by partially cutting off the branches, 
and entwining them with those left upright. 
A rod cut half through, and bent down, is 
termed a plash. 
(2) A pool of water ; a large puddle, ^ Lacuna^ 

a playche of water," Nominale MS. 
Betwyxa ^iojeAe and a flode appone a flatelawnde. 
Morte jirthurWf MS* Uneoln, f. 83. 
Roaret, ragce. foamce, against a mouataine dathei. 
And in reooile maket meadowes tunding plaahet. 

Brown^t Britannia's PattortUtt p. ftS. 
If thu drynke the halfe, thu thalt fynde it no ■coff; 
Of terryUe dcathe thu vylt stacker in the plathea. 

Balifs K]fng9 Jokan, p. 78. 
At length, comming to a broad plath of water and 
mud, which could not be avoyded, I fetch t a riae, 
yet fell In over the ancklee at the further end. 

Kemp*s NtiM DaiM Wonder, 1000. 

PLASHY. '* Plashy waies, wet underfoot ; to 
plash in the dirt, all plash'd, made wet and 
dirty ; to plash a traveller, to dash or strike 
up the dirt upon him," MS. Lansd. 1033. 
*' A wet or a plashie ground," Nomenclator, 
1585, p. 382. 

PLAT. (1) Plaited straw, of which bonnets are 
made. Lme, 

!2) The mould-board of a plough. Noff, 
3) " I platte with claye, iardiUe" Palsgrave. 
" He platteth his butter upon his breed w*. his 
thombe as it were a lytell claye,*' ibid. 

(4) Place ; situation. North. 

(5) A small bridge. C^eih. 

(6) A round of cow-dung. North, 
7) The flat of a swoid. (A.'N.) 

[8) Anything flat or horizontal, as a piece of 
timber so laid in building, &c. 

(9) A map, or plan. 
PLAT-BLIND. Entirely bUnd. 

PLATE. (I) Illegal silver money, but often ap- 
plied to money generally. (Span.) 

^2) To clinch ; to rivet. North, 

3) A flat piece of metal, a term used in ancient 
armoury ; an iron glove. " Plate of a fyyr 
berth" is mentioned in the Pr. Parv. and 
explained by Ducange, in v. RetrqfoeiUum, 



" illnd quod tegit Ignem in nocte, vd qiod 
retro ponitur." 
PLAT-FOOTED. Splay-footed. Devon, 
PLAT-FORM. A ground-plan, or design ; the 

list of divisions in a play, &c 
PLATLY. Plainly ; perfectly. 

For the here crafte j)la</y and her* konnyng 
Spente upon him only in wirkyng. 

MS. Digbif 830. 
And reeoun also plol/y can y none. 
How amayde with childe ichulde gone. 
And floure forth tn hire virginity 

l^dgate, MS.SOC. Antiq. 134. f. 6. 
Whereof jrfeffjr I am nothynge in doute. 

L^gatt. MS. Athm. 39, t. A5 

PLATNESS. Flatness. PaUgrave 
PLATNORE. A species of clay. South. 
PLATTE. To throw down flat. {A.-N.) 
PLATTER-FACE. A very broad face. 
PLATTINDE. Journeying forth. 

Of hem ne wolde nevere on dwello, 
Tliat he ne come eooe plaf<iiitf«, 
H wo hon ne liavede, com gangande. 
Hat»fU>k, 2288. 

PLATTY. Uneven, having bare spots, as corn- 
fields sometimes have. Su8te:p. 
PLAUSIVE. Plausible. ShaJt. 

The Earl again is chosen, his title is sent him. 
and he, in requital, sends many flattering and plavaivt 
letters, and, that they might be the more acceptable, 
being sent unto scholars, wrote to them in Latin. 
It is Intolerable the flattery that he used. 

MS. Hart. 4888L 

FLAW. To parboil. East. ** And piawe is 
togedyr wel and fyne," Arch. xzx. 352. 
Pbijfinff'hot, boiling hot " Bollynge owere 
as pottys plawyn," Pr. Parv. p. 43. 
PLAY. (1) Sport ; pleasure. (A.^S.) 
(2) A country wake. Somerset. 
PLAY-DAY. A holiday. Far. dial 
PLAY-FERE. A playfellow. PaUgrave. 
He sayd, How ! base thou here 
Fondene now thi plaitfgre ? 
}e schalle baby it fUlle dere 

Er that I hethene go I FtresM/, UPM. 

PLAY-IN. To begin at once. South, 
PLAY-LOME. A weapon. (A.-S.) 
Go reche me my pi«yIome, 
And I salle go to hym sonei 
Hym were better hafe bene at Rome, 
So ever mote I thryfe I 

Perceval, 8011: 

PLAYNESS. The plain fact. 

PLAY-PEEP. To offer the least opposition. 

PLAY-SHARP. Be quick. Tor. dial. 

PLAYTOUR. A pleader. (A.-N.) 

Thyr was a man that hyghte Valentyne, 
Plaiftcur he was and ryche man fyne. 

jr^. Harl. 1 701. f SB. 

PLAY-UP. To commence playing upon a 

musical instrument. Var. eUaL 
PLAZEN. Places. Somerset. 
PLEACH. To intertwine. This term is still 

current in the y^ord plashy q. v. 
PLEAN. A tell-tale, or gossip. North. 
PLEASANT. Merry. Var. dial. "Pleasante, 

propre, galliarde" Palsgrave. 
PLEASAUNCE. Pleasure ; detight. (A..N) 
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PLEASAUNTES. A kind of lawn or ganze. It 
IS mentioned in MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 141. 

Over their garmentee were voehettet of plea- 
mu9Ue$, rottled with crymosyne Telvet, and let with 
letters of gold like carettet, their headet routed in 
pltrntmunUB and typpen lyke the Egipclant. 

Miall Henry nil. t,7' 

On erery tide of her ttoode a counteHe holding 
a clothe of pleammnet when the Ibt to drinke. 

Hardjfng, Suppl. f. 78. 

PLEASE. To satisfy. North. 

PLEASURE. To please. Still in nse. 

PLEASURE-LADY. A whore. SeetheBride, 
by Thomas Nabbes, 4to. 1640, sig. E. 

PLEASURES. Ornaments for dress. 

PLEBE. The populace. 

Which, borne out aa well by the wiiedome of the 
poet, af supported by the worth of the acton, 
wrought such impression in the hearts of the pUbe, 
that in short space they excelled in civility and go- 
vernment. H^wood^* Jpologp /br Jcturt, 1612. 

PLECK. (1) A place. North. 

(2) A plat of ground ; a small inclpsure ; a field. 

Warw, 
PLECKS. A term in haymaking, applied to the 

square beds of dried grass. Cheahm 
PLECTRE. AquilL (Ut.) 
PLEDGE. To become a surety for another ; to 

redeem one. Palsgrave. 
PLEDGET. A small plug; a piece of lint, by 

which the nostrils are plugged when excessive 

bleeding takes place, liie, 
PLEE. Pleading ; discord ? 

Plente maketh pi ide^ 
Pride maketh plee. 

MS. Soe. Jntiq. 194, f. 90- 

PLEEK. A parcel, or small packet. 

PLEENPIE. A talebearer. North, 

PLEIGHTTE. Plucked. Weber. 

PLEIGNEN. To complain. Gower. 
Luke it be done and delte to my dere pop|e. 
That none ptepna ot theire parte o peyne of 5onr lyfei. 
Mort9 Jrthure, MS. lAneoin, f.OS. 

PLEIR. A player. NominaleMS. 
PLEK. A place, or plot. (y^.-&) 

Thenne loke where a smothe piek of grene is, and 
theder here ai this upon the skyn trith as muche 
blood as may be saved, and there lay it, and sprede 
the skyn therupon the heer syde upward. 

MS. BoiO. 546. 

PLENE. TofilL (ji.'N.) 

Thai grone and jdsne thalre stomake. 
For thaim bus nede llle fare. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . v. 48, f. 84. 
PLENER. Completely ; fully. (^.-A.) 
He lokede yn hys alner. 
That fond hym spendyng alle plener. 

Whan that he hadde nede. 
And ther nas noon, for soth to say« 
And Gyfre was y-ryde away 
Up Blannchard hys stcde. 

hhutratUm* tkf Fairp Mtfthoiogp, p. 85. 

PLENERLICHE. FuUy. {A.-N.) 
Not only upon ten ne twelve, 
But planerlieh* upon us alle. 

GefMT, MS, Soe. Antlq. 134, f. 34. 

PLENNY. To complain fretfully. East. 
PLENTETHE. Plenty. 



Thonour in ICarche sygnyfyet that seme ;«% 
grett wyndcs, plenteihe ott comes, and grott* 
stryfT amauges the peple. 

MS, Uneoin A. 1. 17. f. 50. 
PLENTEVOUSNESS. Plentifulness. 

Now, God. that art Ail of al pitnt n ou sme§» ». 
Of al vertuys, grace, and chary t4. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. I. 6. f. 187. 
PLENY.TIDES. Full tides. Greene. 
PLES. Palace. Thornton Rom. p. 194. 
PLESERY. A flower garden. Line. 
PLESINGES. Pleasures. Chaucer. 
PLETE. To plead. {A.-N.) 

Thou schalt be an apersey, my sooe. In mylys ij. or 

thre, 
Y wolde thou had some fayre syens to amende wy th 

thy degree ; 
I wolde thou were a man of lawe, to holde togedur 

my londe. 
Thou schalt be pMifd with, when y am gon, full* 
wele y undurstonde. MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 5U 
Who shall than plate for the erly or late. 
For all thy synnys thou stondist dissolate. 

Iftf. JLaiMf . 416. f.41 
PLETHAN. To braid ; to plait. Comw. 
PLETTE. To strike. (A.-S.) 

He bounden him so fele sore. 
That he gan crien Codes ore. 
That he s holde of hlshendeirfsfre. 

H«Mb»,M44. 
PLEVINE. Warranty ; assurance. (A.'N.) 
PLEW. A plough. North. 
PLEX. A shield. {Lot. Med.) 
PLEYT. PUyeth. (A.^N.) 

Fortunes whele so felly wyth me p/syf , 
Of my desire that I may se ryghte noghte. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. i. 8, f. IH 

PLEYTES. The threads or plaU of a cord. 

This oorde is oostome, that is of thre pleptes, that 
is of ydtti thout, uuoneste speche and wyckyd dede. 
WimbeUan*» Sermon, 1388, MS. Hatton 57, p. 83 

PLIERS. A kind of tongs used by smokers for 

taking up a lighted wood coal. Gloue. 
PLIF. A plough. Yorksh. 
PLIGHTS. (I) To engage ; to promise. (^..&} 
His staiTe was a yong oake. 
He would give a great stroke. 
Bevis wondrod, I ynu ^ight. 
And asked him what he hight { 
My name, sayd he. Is Ascapart, 
Sir Orauy sent me hetherward. 

Beaae «/ Hampfon, a. d 
The shype ax seyd unto the ^ryght. 
Mete and drynke I schall the pIpgM, 
Clene hose and dene schone. 
Get* them wer as ever thou kane, 

MS. Jthmole 61, f. 88. 

(2) A measure or piece of lawn. See Blount, in 
Y. PHte. Spenser uses it for a fold or pleat. 

(3) To twist, or braid. Greene, ii. 227. 

The aundent horsse-men of the Romalnes had no 
brest-platcs, (as Polibius afflimeth,) and therefore 
they were naked in their fore parts, providing for the 
daunger that was behind them, and defending their 
breasts by their owne celerity : their shleldes were 
made of oxe-sklnncs plifrhted and pasted togithcr, 
being a little round in oompasae like the fashion of 
a man's belly. 

T^teelVe Four-Footed Beatte, 6U7, P- 818. 

(4) Pulled ; plucked. {A.-S.) 
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(5) In plyghi, i. e. on • promise to fight again in 
the morning. 

Thus they juttyd tylle hyt was nyght* 
Then they depsrtyd in p^^. 

They had nede to rests ; 
Sons on the moms when hyt was day, 
The knyghtcs gyssd them Aalle gay. 
And proved them fulls prsste. 

Jf jr. Cantab. Ft, ii. 38, f. 76. 
PLIM. (1) PUahlc. Here/, 

(2) To fill ; to swelL Var, dial. As an adjective, 
stout and fiit. 

(3) Perpendicular. Warw. A plummet is some- 
times called a plim. Piom occurs in Towne- 
ley Mysteries, p. 33. 

(4) To pounce down on prey. 
PLISH. To excoriate. North. 
PLITH. Harm. (A..S.) 

He [hath] mi lond with mikd onrlth. 
With michel wrong, with mikel plith. 
For I ne mlsdede him nevere nouth, 
And havede me to lorwe broulh. Havehk, 1370. 
The kynge upon this wrongful plU, 

Cower, MS. Soe. Anttq. 134, f. 80. 

PLI5T. Same as Plighte f 1). JpUit, I promise 
you, a kind of expletive. 
Then he tolde hym alls the case 
Oir passllodion what it was. 
And berafrynde, Ipl^i*. MS.Cantab.Ff. ▼.48, f.M. 

PLOAT. To pull feathers : to tear off the gar- 
ments. Northumb. 
PLOCK. (1) A smaU field. Herrf. 

i2) A block for chopping wood on. Wnt. 
*L0D6E. To walk in mud or water ; to plunge. 

Northumb, 
PLOO. To clog, or hinder. SicMer. 
PLOGHE. Sport ; pleasure. 

He askede tham mete for eharytA, 

And thay bade hym swynke, and swa do we, 

Hafe we none other phghe. UumbroM, a97» 

PLOKE. To pluck, or pull. 
Whan Ichave thin hed of-take. 
Be the herd y schsl him ichake. 

That him ichsl smerte lore : 
8o y sehel him thsrbi ^olre, 
Thst al is tsth ichel roke. 

That sitteth in is heved. ltofiMne«o/lUm&rtm,p.474. 
PLOLL.CAT. A whore. 
PLOMAILB. Plumage; feathers. (^.-A^.) 
PLOME. A plummet. Pahgrme. 
PLOOD. Ploughed. Northumb. 
PLOOKY. Pimpled. North. 
PLOSHBTT. A swampy meadow. Devon. 
PLOT. A patch. (A.-N.) 
PLOTE. To scald a pig. North. 
PLOUGHS. Pimples. Kennett, MS. 
PLOUGH. (1) Used for oxen kept to draw the 

plough, not for horses. (2) A wheel carriage 

drawn by oxen and horses. 
PLOUGH-HALE. The handle of a plough. 
PLOUGHING. The depth of a furrow. 
PLOUGH-IRON. A ploughshare, rar.dial. 
PLOUGHJAGS. Labourers begging on the 

first Monday after Twelfth-day, generally 

called Plough Monday. Line. 
PLOUGH-JOGGER. A ploughman. Norf. 
On a Sanday, Tarlton rode to Ilford. where his 

Csthat tept ; and, dining with them at his sistert. 



there came in divers of the oouatrey to sm him* 
amongst whom was one plaine oountrey plough- 
SHK^* who said hee was of Tarlton't kin, and lo 
called him couiin. Tarlton** Jeitttt 1611. 

PLOUGH-LAND. As much land as one plough 

will till in a year. Pr. Parv. 
PLOUGH-MONDAY. " The Monday next after 
Twelfth-day, otf which day, in the North of 
England, the plowmen themselves draw a 
plough from door to door, and beg plow-money 
to drink, which, having obtained, they plow 
two furrows across in the base court, or other 
place near the houses. In other parts of 
England, if any of the plowmen, after their 
days work on that day, come to the kitchin- 
hatch with his goad or whip, and cry Cock in 
the pot before the maids say Cock on the 
dunghillf then they gain a cock for Shrove- 
Tuesday,'* Blount's Glossographia, ed. 1681, 
p. 501. Tusser thus alludes to this singular 
custom, — 
Plough Munday, next after that Twelf-tlde Is past. 
Bids out with the plough, the worst husband 

is lastt 
If plowman get hatdiet, or whip to the skreene. 
Maids loieth their oocke, If no water be icen. 

PLOUGH.P ADDLE. A small plate or paddle 
used for cleansing the plough. Var. dial. 

PLOUGH-SOCK. A ploughshare. NortK 

PLOUGH-START. A plough handle. Palsgrave. 

PLOUGH-STOTS. Theprocessionoftheplough- 
stots still continues in Yorkshire on the se- 
cond Monday in the year, when a plough is 
drawn along without the share, preceded by a 
number of rustics decorated with ribands, and 
blowing a cow's horn. 

PLOUNCE. To fiounce about; to plunge in 
with a loud noise. Far. dial. 

PLOUT. (1) A plant. Somerset. 

(2) A long walking-stick carried by foot-hunters. 
North. 

PLOUTER. To wade through anything ; to be 
busied in dirty work. North. Grose has 
phwdrnfff wading, p. 120. 

PLOVER. A whore. An old cant term. 

PLOW. A ploughed field. Sufoli. 

PLOWDEN. ''The case is altered, quoth 
Plowden," a very favourite old proverbial 
phrase. Plowden was an eminent lawyer in 
Queen Mary's time, who being asked what 
legal remedy there was against some hogs 
that trespassed on the complainant's ground, 
he answered, he might have very good remedy; 
but the other telling him they were his hogs, 
<'Nay, then, the case is altered," quoth 
Plowden. 

There P/iiyrisfi in his laced ruff sUrch'd on edg 
Peeps like an adder through a quickMt hedg. 
And brings his sule demur to stop the course 
Of her proceedings with her yoak of horse ; 
Then fals to handling of the case, snd so 
Shews her the posture of her over-throw. 
But yet for all his law and double fees 
Shee'le bring him to Joyn issue on his knees. 
And make him pay for expedition too ; 
Thus the gray fox acts his green sins anew. 

FtacUr's ppeiM, p. 1 W. 
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PLCWEFERE. Companion in play. {A.*S.) 

PLOWKKY. Covered with pimples. 

Forhyme that ii smetyne with his awenne blode. 
and tpredia over alie his lymmes, and waxes jMowkky, 
and brekes owte. M8. Uneoln M&i. t. S94. 

PLOW-LODE. '• Caracuia, plow lode," No- 
minate MS. It seems to be the same as 
Plough'kmd, q. v. 

PLOWMELL. A small wooden hammer occa- 
sionally fixed to the plough, still used in the 
North i in the Midland counties in its stead is 
used a plough-hatchet. 

PLOWRING. Weeping. Prompt, Parv, 

PLOWSHO. A ploughshare. Kenneti. 

PLOY. A merry-meeting. North, 

PLOYE. A plough. NominaleMS. 

PLUCK. (1) Courage. Var. dial, "To pluck 
up one's heart." to he bold, to rejoice. Against 
the pluck, i. e. against the inclination. 

(2) To plttck a crow or goose with any one, i. e. 
to quarrel with him. 

(3) To pluck a rose, i. e. to go to the jakes, said 
of women. Middleton, iv. 222. 

(4) A dry pluck, i. e. a severe stroke. 
Ttiia same is kind cuckolds luck : 

These fellowes have given ine a drie ptuek. 
Now I have never a crose to blesse me. 

Matiag€ of Witt and Wisdome, 1579. 

(5) 

Our kynge and Robyn rode togyder, 

Forsoth as I you say. 

And they shote plucke hufftt. 

As they went by the way. RoWn Hood, 1. 7«. 

(6) Same as (1) ? 

I had the luck 

To see, and drink a little ^ueXr. 

Bronu'* Songa^ 1681, p. 107. 

(7) A student who faUs in an university exa- 
mination is said to be plucked, 

PLUCKING. The worsted plucked firom the 
machine while the wheel is turning. North. 

PLUERE. Weeping. {J,'N,) 

PLUF. A tube of tin through which boys blow 
peas. Line. Also called a /)/u/«r. 

PLUFE. A plough. Yorkth. 

PLUFFY. Spongy; porous. Devon. It is some- 
times explained, soft, plump. 

PLUG. A dwarfish fellow. East. 

PLUM. (I) Light ; soft. West. 

(2) Sensible ; honest. North, 

(3) Very ; exceedingly. Kent, 

(4) Straight ; upright ; perpendicular. Plum 
doume, Cotgrave in ▼. Esaxrpi. 

(5) Phm round, quite round. " Make their 
attire to sit plum round,* Harrison, p. 172. 
Plum fat, Florio, p. 33. 

PLUMAKIN. The magnum-bonum plum. 
PLUME. To pick or pluck the feathers off a 

hawk or other bird. 
PLUMtSD-SWAN. A white colour. One of the 

terms of ancient alchemy. 
PLUMMY. Soft; wet; mouldy. Devon. 
PLUMP. (1) Dry ; hard. KeiU. 

(2) A clump of trees. North. 

(3) A crowd of people ; a mass of anything. It 
is sometimes a Verb, to collect together. 



" Assemble theymselfes in plumpes," More*< 

Supplycacyon of Soulys, sig. F. ii. 

Rydes into rowte his dede to revenge, 

Presedtt into the plumps and with a prynce metes. 

Murte AHhuM, MS, Un&J»» f 79, 
When kynge Richard percevcd that the people by 
piumpei fled ttom hym to Duke Henry. 

HalVs C/nien, 1541. 

(4) A pump ; a draw-well. Comw. 

(5) A hard blow. far. dial. 

(6) Directly; exactly. Var. dial. Forby has 
plumpendicular, perpendicular. 

PLUM-PORRIDGE. Porridge with plums in 
it, a favourite dish at Christmas in some parts 
of the country. It is mentioned as part of 
Christmas fare in the Humourist, ed. 1724, 
p. 22, and by Addison. 

PLUMP-PATE. A thick-headed fellow. 

PLUMPY. To chum. Comw, 

PLUMTEN. Plunged. Weber. 

PLUM-TREE. The female pudendum. Have 
at the plum tree seems to have been either the 
burden of a song or a proverbial phrase. It 
occurs in Middleton, although Mr. Dyce does 
not seem to be acquainted with the meaning 
of the term itself, which may be gathered 
from Cotgrave, in v. Hoche-prunier, and the 
Manage of Witt and Wisdome, p. 16. 

PLUNGE. (1) A deep pool Somertet. 

(2) A strait or difficulty. Greene. 

PLUNGY. Wet; rainy. (A.-N.) 

PLUNKET. A coarse woollen cloth. 

PLUNKY. Short; thick; heavy. East. 

PLUNT. A walking-stick, generally one which 
has a large knob. Gloue. 

PLURISY. Superabundance. Shak. 

PLUSHES. The thin hoops which hold a besom 
together. West. 

PLY. To bend ; to consent, or comply. Still 
in use in Dorset, Barneses GL 

PLYER. A very common bawd. 

PLYMOUTH-CLOAK. A cane, or stick. So 
called, says Ray, " because we use a staff in 
euerpo, but not when we wear a cloak." 

PO. A peacock. (J.-S.) 

A pruest proud aao a jw, 
Seththe weddeth us bo. 

Wrlgf^t Political Songtt p. 189. 

POACHED. Land is said to be poached when it 
is trodden with holes by heav; cattle. Var.dia^ 
POACHING. Swampy. Devon, 
POAD-MILK. The first milk given by cows 

after calving. Sussex, 
POARE-BLIND. Dim-sighted. The word 

occurs in HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 
POAT. To kick. Devon. 
POBS. Porridge. Craven. 
POCHE. A pocket. (A,.N,) 

Unto another she dyde as moche ; 

For they love none but for theyr poche, 

Tht ComplMjffitt fnf them that ben to latt Maryed 

POCHEE. A dish in ancient cookery consisting 

principally of poached eggs. Pegge. 
POCHERS. Potters? 
POCHIN. A hedgehog. Somerset, 
POCHIT. A pollard tree. Zinc. 
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POCK. To push. Somer$ef. 

POCK-ARR. A pock mark. North, 

POCKET. (1) A lump of bread 

(2) A measure of hops. Kent, Half a sack of 
wool is called a pocket. 

POCKET-CLOCK. A watch. 

Though as Bmall poeket-doekt, whoM every wheel 
Doth e4ch mb-motion and dbtemper feel, 
WhoM hands gets shaking palsies, and whose string 
His sinews slackens, and whose soul, the spring. 
Expires, or languishes ; whose pulse, the flee. 
Either beats not, or beats unevenly. 

Donn^t Poemt, p. 847* 

POCK.FREDDEN. Marked with the smaUpox. 
POD. (1) A foot North! Generaliy a child's 
foot, and hence the verb pod, to toddle. 

(2) To put down awkwardly. North, 

(3) A large protuberant belly. Hence applied 
to the body of a cart. South. 

(4) A young jack, nearly full grown. 
PODAGER. Gout in the feet. Bemers men- 
tions this disease in hawks as the podagre. 

PODART. A young sheep. Une. 

PODDEL. A paddle. Pakgrave. 

The porter and hys n^en in haste 
Kynge Roberd in a podisde caste { 
Unsemely was hys body than, 
That he was lyke non odur man. 

US. Oinftifr. Ff. If. as, f. S41. 

PODDER. (1) Beans, peas, tares, or vetches, 
or such ware as have pods. Kent, Also, a 
gatherer or seller of peas, one who takes them 
to market for sale. 

(2) *' A weed called podder, winding about 
hempe or other like," Hollyband's Dictionarie, 
4 to. Lond. 1593. 

PODDER-GRATTEN. Podder stubble. The 
following sentence was used by the gardener 
of a gentleman living in Kent, describing a 
feat of his own. " I took up a libbet that 
lay by the sole, and hove it at a haggister 
that sat in the podder-gratten," 

PODDISH. Porridge. Craven. 

PODDY. Round and stout in the belly. 

PODE. A tadpole. ** Irannys, or podys, or 
vermyn." Arch. zxz. 353. Mr. Dyce, Skelton, 
ii. 104, conjectures it to mean a toad; but 
Grose hsApohead in the sense we have given. 

PODBCHE. Pottage. Nominale MS. Poduh 
occurs in the West and Cumb. Dial. p. 379. 

iH)DGE. (1) Porridge. Still in use. 

A ! sirra, my masters, how saist thou, Hodge ? 
What, art thou hungrie ? wilt thou eat mypodgt} 
MaHag9tifWittmnA WMome, IffTB. 

(2) To stir and mix together. Bait. 

(3) A pit, or hole ; a cesspooL Kent. 
PODGE R. A platter, or dish. West. 
PODING. A pudding. PatMgrane. 
POD-WARE. Pulse growing in pods or cods. 

Kent. See Podder, 
POE. A turkey. North. 
POFP. To run very fast JJne. 
POG. A push, or blow. Somereet. 
POGH. (1) A poke; a sack. "When me pro- 

fereth the pigge, opon the/io^Ae," MS. Donoe 

52, XV. Cent. 
(2) An inteijection of contemjpt. See Stani- 



hurst's Description of Ireland, p. 13. StiO 

in very common use. 
POGRIM. A religious fanatic. Eaat, 
POGY. Intoxicated. Var, dial 
POHEADS. Musical notes. So called perhaps 

from their resemblance to tadpoles. North. 
POHEN. A peahen. Skelton, 
POICH. A hive to take bees in after they have 

swarmed. Yorkth, 
POIGNIET. A wristband. (Pr.) "Poygniet 

for ones sleeves, poignet" Palsgrave. 
POILE. Apulia. Lydgate, 
POINADO. A dagger, or poniard. See Hey- 

wood's Royall King, 4to. 1637, sig. L 
POINAUNT. Sharp; cutting. (^.-M) 
POINE. (1). 

I poi/na allehls pavelyones that to hymielfe pendes, 

Dyghttes his dowUettes for dukes and erles. 

Morfe Arthuret MS. Uncoln, f . tl. 

(2) A Uttle feUow, or dwarf. 

Miehei wonder had Leodegaa, 
That swiche a litel point of man 
So Me in so litel tbiawe 
Somanlichehad y-alawe. 

Jtrthour and Meriln, p. S19. 

POINT. (1) To show, or explain ; to point out ; 

to declare ; to write. 
^2) The principal business. (A,'N.) 

(3) A tagged lace, used in ancient dress. To 
trun Q^Hrint, to tie the laces which held the 
breeches, and hence to untruee a point, to 
untie them, a delicate mode of expressing 
alvum ejBpnerare. 

(4) To fill up the open interstices of a wall with 
mortar. Far, eUoL 

(5) To point the earth, to put down one's foot 
to the ground. North, 

(6) To appoint, or equip. 

(7) In good point, in good condition. This 
phrase occurs in Holinshed's EngL L 162. 

(8) A deed, or martial exploit. 

Vf thow durst, par ma fay, 
hpotmt of armys undyrtake, 
Thow broke ner wille fore ay. 

Torrent •/ Portugal, p. 99, 

(9) To paint, or portray. 
POINT-DEVICE. With the greatest exactness ; 

excessively exact. Chaucer, Cant. T. 3689. 
The wenche she was tali proper and n jce, 
Amcmge all other she bare great price. 
For ache coude tricke It poinl device. 
But fewe like her In that countree. 

TAe Miller qfAMngtan, n. d. 

POINTEL. (1) A style, or pencil, for writing. 
{A,-N.) <* Stibu, a poyntyle," Nominale MS. 
Nomina rerumpertinencium eterico. " Poyu- 
tell or caracte, eeplingue defer," Palsgrave. 

And be assayed with thllk doctrine which the 
secretaries of God hath set in pointett. 

PhUpefe Werke, p. 378. 
Thenne loked aftir Sir Zakary 
Tables and pcynre/ tyte. 
CureorMmtdi, MS. CoU, Trin. Oratok f. flft 
(2) Chequer work in paving floors. 
POINTEN. To prick with a pointed instrument 

or with anything pointed. (A.-'N) 
POINTING-STOCK. A laughing-stock; a 
person so silly as to be point«l at in lidietiek 
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POINTLET. A small promontoiy. 

POINTMENT. An appointment. 

The Sainins be set the poyntmtnt to hold. 
And to Ood they be gevyn the bodys bold. 

Rawlandt US, Lduud, 388, f. 380. 

POINTOURE. A painter, or artist. 

PQINTS. The divisions in the side of a quad- 
rant. MS. Sloane 213. 

POISE. Weight. 

We been infoniied how ye have laboured, con- 
trary to natural kindnew and duty of leglance, divers 
matters of great poite / and also how proclamations 
have been made in your name and our cousinV of 
Warwick, to assemble Ofir li^e people, no mention 
made of us. MS, Harl, 54a 

As for his corporature, I suppose verily that if 
we had him here in this world to be weighed in the 
ballance, the peif»e of his body would shew itM'lf 
more ponderous than five and twenty, peradventurc 
thirty of ours. The Man in theMoone, 16S7, p. 74. 

POIT. (1) To push, or kick. North. 

(2) A poker for a fire. Yorkih. 

(3) Impertinent ; very forward. £a$t. 
V POKE. (I) A bag, or sack. North. 

(2^ A cesspool. Kent. 

(3) To thnist the head forward ; to stoop in 
walking. Wett. 

(4) A large wide long sleerei; very much worn 
about the year 1400, and shortly before that 
period. 

An hool doith of scarlet may not make a gowne. 
The pokm of purchaoe hangen to the erthe. 

JTA. JWgey41, f. 7' 

(5) Scarf in the head. Line. 

(6) A finger-stalL Craven. 

( 7) To project, or lean forward. Far. dial. 

(8) A cock of hay. Devonm 

(9) To gore, as a bull does. Weit. 

(10) To give an offence. North. 
POKE-CART. A miller's cart, fiUed with sacks 

or pokes of meal. Eatt. 

POKE-DAY. The day on which the allowance 
of com is made to labourers, who, in some 
places, receive a part of their wages in that 
form. Sv^oUc. 

POKE-MANTLE. A portmanteau. North. 

POKE-PUDDINO. (1) A long round pudding. 

(2) The long-tailed titmouse. Ghuc. 

POKER. (1) A singlcbarrelled gun. 

(2) The same as Poking-ttieh, q. ▼. 

POKE.SHAKKINS. The youngest pig of a 
litter. North. 

POKET. (1) Saucy. Cumb. 

(2) Misenbly small Var. dial 

P0KIN6.STICK. An instrument for puUing 
the plaits of a ruff in a proper form. It was 
originally made of wood or bone ; afterwards 
of steel, in order that it might be used hot. 

A ruilb about hit neck, sot Uke a ruiBan but Inch 
hroad, with small seta, aa If a peece of a tobacco- 
pipe had beene his peking^Mt i his gloves are 
thrust under his girdle that you may see how he 
rings his Angers. 

The Man im the Moene, 1609, slg. D. iv. 

POKOK. A peacock. 

A fairpo^olr of prls men paien to Juno. 

MS. BodlUWA,t.9}3. 

POLACK. APolandcr. Shak. 



POLANS. Knee-pieces in armour. 
POLAYL. Poultry. (j4.-N.) Polayl MMSf 

domestic poultry, barn-door fowls. 
POLBER. A kind of early barley. 
POLCHER. A poacher. Northampt. 
POLDER. A boggy marshy soil. Kent. 
POLE. Some kind of fish mentioned in MS. 

Bibl. CoU. S. Johan. Cantab. B. vi. 
POLEAPS. A leather strap belonging to some 

part of cart harness. / 'ar. dial. 
POLE-HEAD. A tadpole. Palsgrave has;7o/rf, 

which is still in use. See Pode. 
POLEIN. (1) A sharp or picked top set in the 

fore-part of the shoe or boot. Blount. 
(2) A pulley. Nominate MS. 
POLE-PIECE. A woman's caul. Devon. 

POLER. A barber. Cheah., - 

POL-EVIL. A kind of eruption on the neck 

and ears of horses. West, 
POLE-WORK. A long tedious business. 
POL-GARMENTS. Cloth for garments, smooth 
on one side and rough on the other, as velvet, 
and similar materials. 
POLICE. PoUcy. Nabbei. 
POLIFF. A pulley. 

Than be-spake thepofjc^. 
With gret strong wordesand styfib. 
How, ser twyvel,roe thinke 50U grevyd I 
< What devylle who hath 50U thus mevyd ? 

MS, Athmch 61. 
POLIMITE. Many coloured? 

Of jonge Josephe the cote poUmUi, 
Wroujteby the power of alle the Trinity 

I^gmte, MS. Ac. Antiq. 134. f. 13 

POLING. A plank of wood used in mines ts 

prevent earth or stone from falling. Derd. 
POLIPRAGMAN. A busy meddler. 
POLISSER. A smock-frock. Devon. 
POLK. (I) Bulk. Heame. 
(2) A pool. ** Her hors a polk stap in," Sir 
Tristrem, p. 284. It seems to mean an eddy 
or whirlpool in Pr. Parv. 

Ther was swllk dreping of the folk. 
That on the feld was nevere a polk. 
That it ne stod of blod so tul. 
That the strem ran intil the hul. 

Havelok, flfinS 

POLKE. To place or put. 

POLL. (I) To rob; to cheat. '«PiUing and 

polling** was a very common phrase. 

And have wynked at the pottifng and eztorcion ol 

hys unmeasurable offlders. Hat^e Union, 1548. 

(2) To cut the hair. . 

(3) The head. Var. dial Hence the phrase 
poll by poll, head by head, one by one. 

POLLAGE. A head.taz. 
POLLARD. (1) Coarse flour ; bran. The coarsest 
bran, according to Harrison, p. 1C8. 

(2) A clipped coin. See Blount. 

(3) A stag without horns. 

POLLAX. A heavy halberd. {J.'S.) This 
term is still used by butchers. 

POLLDAVY. A coarse cloth or canvas. 

Your deligence knavea, or I shall canvase /our 
petetovyea; deafen sot a gallant with your anon, 
anon, sir, to make him stop his eares at an ovf^- 
reekoning. The Brido, 1640, slg. C. UL 
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POIXE. To cut down or lop a wood. 

And dystroye my cattcls and my townei, 

Buthe be dales and be dovnet. 

The poU« my wodeyi and forestet downe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38. f.2]I. 
So may thy pastures with their flowery feasts. 
At suddenly as lard, fat thy lean beasts ; 
So may thy woods ofi polVd, yet ever wear 
A green, and (when she list) a golden hair. 

Donni^t PuemM, p. 175. 
POLLED-COW. One without horns. North. 
POLLED-OFP. Intoxicated. Var, dioL 
POLLENGER. A pollard tree. 
POLLEPIT. A pulpit. Nominale MS. 
POLLER. (L) A hen-roost. Notf. ' 

(2) To beat in the water with a pole. Figura- 
tively, to labour without effect. 

(3) A robber; an extortioner. 

(4) A kind of dart. Nominale MS. 
POLLETTES. Pieces of armour for the shoul- 
ders, mentioned in Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 

POLLING. Retaliation. A'ar. dial: 
POLLRUMPTIOUS. Restive; unruly; foolishly 

confident. Var. dial 
POLLYWIGS. Tadpoles. "Tadpoles, pole- 
wigges, yongue frogs," Florio, p. 212. " Pol- 
wygle wurm" occurs in the Prompt. Panr. 
Dame, what ails your ducks to die ? 
Eating o' poUyuHga, eating & poU^wiga. 

fVkiter'* Specinun, 1794» p. 19. 

POLMAD. In a rage for fighting. 
POLRON. That part of the armour which 
covered the neck and shoulders. " Avant bras 
d'un hamois, the poldem of an armoure," 
Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. It is men- 
tioned in Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 
And some only but a sure gepon. 
Over his potrtfngea reaching to the kne. 

aariodetMS. 

POLS HEN. TopoUsh. (A.~N.) 
POLSHRED. To lop a tree. Pabgrave, 
POLT. (1) A thump or blow. Var. diaL 

(2) A rat-trap that falls down. KenU 

(3) Saucy ; audacious. Kewi. 

(4) To cut, or shave. Somemt, 
POLTATE. A potato. Cormo. 
POLT-FOOT. A club foot. Ben Jonson terms 

Vulcan " this polt-footed philosopher." 
P0LTING.LU6. A long thin rod used for 

beating apples off the trees. Ghuc, 
POMAGE. (1) Cyder. Harrison, p. 170. 

Where of late daiea they used much pontage, or 
dder for want of barley, now that lacke is more 
commonly supplied with oatcs. 

Lamtanft PerambuialUm, ]fi06, p. 10. 

(2) A pumice-stone. It is the translation of 
pumex in the Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

POMANDER. A kind of perfume, generally 
made in the form of a ball, and worn about 
the person. Sometimes the case for holding 
pomanders was so termed. Receipts for mak- 
ing this perfume differ considerably from each 
other. Perhaps the following will suffice. 

Take pyppyns or other lyke melowe applea, and 
laye them upon a ty le for to bake in an oven ; than 
take out the core and the kernels, and make theym 
cleaop wythin. brayenge and breakynge the reste, 
and stny neitthoroughea fjrne caavesse or ttrayaour. 



Thys done, take as muche fat or gieaaa of a kydd« 
as you have apples, and strayne it lykewyae, boy tinge 
it all together in a newe vcsseli well leaded, untyll 
the rose water bee consumed ; then adde to it mu^^ke, 
doves, nutmegget, and such lyke substances (if a 
reasonable quantity e according to your discretion ; 
provided alwayes that they be well brayed and broken 
in pyeces as is above sayed ; and boy le them in the 
like maner aforeaayed ; then straine them ad kepe 
them. The Steretea c/ MapHm- AlejtU, 1559. p. 57. 
1V> Htmke pomanders. 
Take two penny-worth of labdanum, two penny- 
worth of stores liquid, one penny-worth of caiainue 
aromaticu», as much bain, half a quarter of a pound 
of fine wax, of cloves and mace two innny-wtirth, 
of liquid aloes three penny-worth, of nutmegs eight 
penny-worth, and of musk fonr grains : lieat all 
these exceedingly together till they come to a pet- 
feet substance, then mould it In any fashion yois 
please, and dry it- 

Markham** Engliah Utnue-VFi/e, ed. 1675, p. IW. 

POME. (1) To pelt continuously. NoriA, 

(2) To pummel with the fist. Comw. 

(3) A young rabbit. Devon. 
POME-GARNADE. A pomegranate. {A.-N.) 
PQMEL. A ball, or knob ; a globular ornament. 

' or anything globular. (A.-N.). It means 
• sometimes the top of the head. Is pom^t 
touris in Lybeaus Disconus, 1295, an error 
for pomei touriSf roi;nd towers ? I have not 
tnet with the phrase elsewhere. 

She saughe there many comly telde 
Wythe j ww tf/ ee br^fchM as goldia beghe. 

MS. Hart. SSSJt f 118. 
On the pomelle ytwaie wiet* 
Fro a prynce yt wase get, 
Mownpolyardiis he hyghL 

Torrent qf Portugalp p. M. 

POMELEE. Spotted. Maundevile. 

^OME-WATER. A kind of apple. See Lyd- 
gate's Minor Poems, p. 15. In the Widow of 
Watling Street, p. 15, the apple of the eye 
is termed tLpomwaier. 

POM ICE. The residue of apples after the juice 
has been extracted. Wett. 

POMMADO. Vaulting on a hone, without the 
aid of stirrups, by resting one hand on the 
saddle-bow. The ponimado reversa was vault- 
ing off again. 

POMON. Lungs. (A.-N.) 

POMPAL. Proud; pompous. 

Thy elder sisters loves are mort 

Than well I can demand. 
To whom 1 equally bestow 

My kingdome and my land, 
My pompal state and all my goods. 

That lovingly I may 
With those thy sisters be maintala'd 
Until my dying day. 

BaUad of King U^, n. d 
POMPED. Pampered. Hawet. 
POMPILLION. An ointment made of black 
poplar buds. See Cotgrave, in v. Populeon, 
A more complete account of it will lie found 
under /;e;piA'ofi. 
POMPION. A pumpkin. (/V*.) It is the trans- 
lation of dirouiUe in Hollyband's Dictionarie, 
4to. Lond. 1593. 
POMPIRE. Melagium. A kind of apple men. 
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tkmed in lUdet's Dictioniric, 1640. " Poum- 

per. frutc," Palsgrave. 
POMPLE. To hobble? 

I lench, I Ian. on lymcl Inw, 

I pcke, I tempt*, I pall*. I pM»e. IWi*- ^»"«- "• *"• 
POMSTER. To doctor or play the quack with 

salves and slops ; to apply a medicament to a 

wonnd or contusion, or to administer medicine 

internally. West. 
PON. A pond. DrayUm. 
PONCHONG. A puncheon of iron, used in 

making holes in iron or steeL 
PONENT. Western. {UaL) 
PONGE. A pound. Const. Preem. p. 20. 
PONIAUNT. Poignant; acute. (^.-iV.) 
PONICHE. To punish. LydgaU. 

Maryes Moef most of hottoore. 

That ryche and pore may p<wjfcfc« «nd plene. 

Ly* me now In my longourei 

Andgyf melytenitolyvelneMe. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. I. 0. 

PONIET. Awristhwid. 

PONTED. (1) Bruised; indented. We9t, 

(2) Tainted ; not fresh. Dortei, 

POO. To pull. North. 

POOCH. (I) A pot ; a jug. South. 

12) To thrust out the lips in a sullen discontented 
manner. West, Grose and Polwhele have 
poochee, to make mouths at a^erson, screwing 
up the mouth like a pouch. Groae, 

POODLE. The English Channel. Cormtf. 

POODLER. The young coalfish. North. 

POOK. (1) To kick. Devon. 

(2) A calf s stomach for rennet. West. 

(3) A cock of hay. Somerset. To pook hay 
or barley, to make it up into cocks. 

(4) The belly; the stomach. West. 
POOK-NEEDLE. The cockle in com. Sussex. 
POOLE. A measure of work in slating, or i 

covering houses with slate, where every /loofe 
of work is either six feet broad and fourteen 
feet upon both sides, or 168 feet in length 
and one in breadth. ^ 

POOLINGS. The fat which is stnpped off 
from the intestines of an animal. North. 

POOLS. The spaces on each side of the thrcsh- 
ing-fioor of a bam. Devon. 

POOL-SPEARE. A reed. South. 

POOLY. Mictura. West. 

POOMER. Anything very large. North. 

POON. To kick. North. 

POOP. (1) A puppy. Somerset, 

(2) A giip in drinking. North. 

(3) To cheat ; to deceive ; to cozen. 
POOP-NODDY. The game of love. 
POOR. Lean, out of condition ; applied to hve 

stock. Var. dial. 
POOR^AND-RICH. An old game, mentioned 

in Taylor's Motto, 12mo. Lond. 1622, sig. D. iv. 
POOR. BODY. A very common expression of 

pity or sympathy for an unfortunate peraon. 
POOR-JOHN. A kind of fish, salted and dried. 

It was cheap and coarse. 
POORLY. Somewhat unwell. Var. dtal. 
iPOOT. (1) A clucken, or pullet. Chesh. 
'2) To cr;' or blubber. Somerset. 



(3) A lake, or pool of water. 
POOTY. A snail^hell. Northmmpt. 
POP. (1) Ginger-beer. Var. diaL 
(2) A short space. Lmte. 
POP-GLOVE. The foxglove. Comw. 
POPE. (1) A term of contempt. "What upop$ 
of a thing." Dorset. 

He. having no enswere, began to cwm mm mn* 

bidding s pep* oa ell women. 

nutwardjbr Anetr^, Ifltt^ 

(2) " I know no more than the Pope of Rome," 
a very common simile. 

A iimple feltow being arreign'd at the bar. the 
Judge was lo fjiivourable to him at to give him hb 
book, and they bid him read. Read ! truly, my 
Lord, tayihe, I can read no more than the Pope i.f 
Hom^. 0*Md J9»u, 1706. P- W. 

POPE-iuLIUS. An old game, possibly similar 
to the modem game of Pope Joan. 

POPELER. A kind of bird, explained by/wyulM 
in the Prompt. Parv. 

POPELOT. A deceiver. {A.-N.') 

POPERIN. A kind of pear. There were two 
sorts, the summer-poperin, and the winter 

poperin. 
POPES. Weevils. Urry gives this as a Hamp 

shire word, in his MS. adds, to Ray. 
POPES-HEAD. A broom with a very long 
handle for sweeping ceilings and high places. 
POPET. A puppet. {A.-N.) 
POP-GUN. Elder-vrine. South. 
POP-HOLY. Hypocrisy. Lydgate, p. 46. 
POPILION. The foUowing re9eipt /or to makt 
pqpylyone is from a MS. in my possession. 

Take liy. H. of popelere levy*, and iij. H. of erba 
watur. and a pownde of henbane, and a It. of pete 
morell. a H. of orpyn. a H. of eyngrene, halfe a «. of 
weybrod. halfca /•. of endyve, helfe a /i.of vyolettee, 
halfe a «. of welle crcttyn. and then we»e them 
ciene, and Btampe them ; and than put to then. IJ. 
U. and a half of moltyn barowie grese, and mcdylle 
them welle togethur ; and than put them In a eloae 
pott ix. dayyi, and than take and worche It up. 
POPILLE. Tares. Nominale MS. Popple 

occurs in the provincial glossaries. 
POPINJAY. A parro*. {A.-N.) Popingaye 
blue, a kind of coloured cloth. 
And pyping still he spent the day, 
So merry as the pojringatf / 
Which liked Dowsabel ; 
That would the ought, or would she nought. 
This lad would never from her thought ; 

She in love-longtog felL Drat/ton'g Puttormla. 

POPLAIN. The poplar tree. West. 
POPLE. To stalk about; to hobble; to go 

prying and poking about. Exmoor. 
1 POPLER. (1) Pottage. Dekker, 1616. 
' (2) A sea-gull. Nominale MS. 
POPLET. A term of endearment, generally 
applied to a young girt. Poppet is stiU in 
common use. 
POPPED. Nicely dressed. Chaucer. Still m 

use in Leicestershire. 
POPPER. A dagger. Chaucer. 
POPPET. An idol, or puppet. 

Wyth lyeng and sweryng by no popp«t». 
But teryng God in a thowsand gobbets. 

Pla^af Wit and Scienme, Brighft 
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^POPPILART. The poplar tree. C%«iA. 
POPPIN. A puppet. Enttt. '* Moppe or 

popyne," Prompt. Parv. 
-•OPPING. Blabbing; chattering. WtBU 
For a auretie thu felowe waxeth all folyihe, i. 
duth utterly or all togy ther dote, or is a very poj^/ng 
foole. Acokutus, 1540. 

POPPLE. (1) The poplar tree. JEtut. '*Populut, 
a popyltre/' Nominale MS. 

(2) A bubble. (3) To bubble up. Still in use 
in the North of England. 

(4) A pebble. Var. dial {J.-S.) 

(b) A cockle. North, 

(6) To tumble about. Suffolk, 

POPPY-PILL. Opium. North. 

POPULAR. Common; yulgar. 

POR. A poker. North. " A porr of iron," 
Arch. xi. 438. See also ibid. 437. 

POKAILLE. The poor people. (A.-N,) 

PORBEAGLE. A kind of shark. 

PORCELLYS. Young pigs. (Lat,) 

PORCHIANS. 

Fur the better knowledge, lalf and sure keplnge 
together of the premisses, and of every parte thertif, 
lest tome lewde persons mighte or woulde imbesill, 
the same with the detriment of the porchian*, 

BgBrton Pap9r»t p* U. 

PORC-PISCE. A porpoise. Jontom. 
PORCUPIG. A porcupine. 
Had you but seen him in this dress. 

How fierce he look'd and how big. 
You would have thought him for to be 

Some Egyptian porcupig, Tht Dragon nf Wantlt^, 

PORE. (1) Power. 

To sawe a saule everlastyngly 
I have fulpore and mastry. 

Pieesf o/Aneieni Poetrp, p. 431 

(2) To look earnestly. 

(3) To supply plentifully. Gloue. 
PORE-COTE. A coat of coarse doth. 
PORED-MILK. Any milk that turns or curdles 

in the boiling is in Kent called pored mUk, 
especially the first milk of a cow when she 
has calved. 
PORET. A young onion. Porreetei, Forme 

ofCury,p.41. (^.-iV.) 
PORISHLY. Weak sighted. Paltorave. 
PORISME. A corollary. (Cr.) 
PORKER. A young hog fatted for the purpose 

of being eaten fresh, ^-'ar, dial 
PORKLING. A smaU pig. Eatt. 
PORKPOINT. A porcupine. 
PORKY. Pat; plump. North. 
PORPENTINE. A porcupine. Shak. 
Gallus, that greatest roost-cock in the rout, 
Swelleth as big as Bacchus did with wine: 
Like to a hnlke he beares himsclfc about, 
And bristels as a boare or porptntine. 

The Mout'Drap, 1606. 
PORPIN. A hedgehog. Somenet. 
PORR. (1) A plumber, or glazier. North. 

(2) To push, or thrust. Comw. This word 
occurs in Baret's Alvearie, 1580, P. 579. 

(3) To stuff with food. Somerset. 
PORR.V. A kind of pottage. 
POERINGER. A vessel for porridge. 



PORRIWIGGLES. Tadpoles. North, 
PORRON. 

I charge and pray mine executors and fcoAeSfto 
perform my will that ensueth touching these manors, 
advowaous, and porroru, chauntries, lands and Icne* 
menta. abovesaid. Tut. Vetutt. p. Mfr 

PORT. (I) Carriage; behaviour. {J.-N.) 
And then y am soaymple off port. 
That for to fayn sum dysport, 
Y play with here ly tylle hounde. 
Now on the bedde, now on the grounde. 

Gower, MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 4. 
Ther ben loverii of suche a lorte. 
That faynso an umble jwrfe. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, r.4S. 

(2) A piece of iron, somewhat in the shape of a 
horseshoe, fixed to the saddle or stirrup, and 
made to carry the lance when held upright. 
It is mentioned in Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 

(3) State ; attendance ; company of retainers. 
Shah. *<Aslyberall a howse, and as great e 
a porte," Arch, xxviii. 108. 

PORTAGE. A port, or porthole. 
PORTAGUE. A Portuguese gold coin, worth 
about three pounds twelve shillings. " The 
portigue, a peece vcrie solemnelie kept of 
diverse, and yet offtimes abased with washing, 
or absolutelie counterfeited," Harrison's Eng 
land, p. 219. 
Ten thousand portaguw, besides great pearls. 
Rich costly jewels and stones infinite. 

The JewofMaUa,l 8. 

PORTANCE. Manner; deportment. Shah. 

PORTASSE. A breviary. 

The pawment of the chyrche the aunchent faden 

tredes. 

Sum ty me with tiporttu, sumtyme with a payre ot 

be^eu Bale*9 Kwnge Johan, p. 2?. 

And also we thank your noblesse and good fa*her. 

hood of our green gowns, now sent unto us to our 

great comfort, beseeching your good lordship to 

remember our jHwrei^v, and that we might have some 

fine bonnets sent unto us by the next sure m^senger 

for necessity so requireth. 

MS, Cotton. Veopat. F. ill 

PORT-CANNONS. See CanUmt. 

PORTCULLIS. A coin struck in Elizabeths 
reign with a portcullis stamped on the reverse. 

PORTECOLISE. A portcullis. {A.-N.) 

PORTE-HOIS. A portasse, or breviary. 

PORTER. To portray anvthing. Palwrave, 

PORTER'S KNOT. A peculiar kind of knot, 
particularly strong and effective. 

PORTER'S-LODGE. The usual place of chas- 
tisement for the menials and humbler retainers 
of great families. Our old dramatists con- 
stantly refer to it. 

PORTE-SALE. An open sale of wares. 

PORTINGALL. A Portuguese. 

PORTLET. A small port. Harrison, p. 60. 

PORTMANTLB. A portmanteau, of which the 
ancient form was sometimes port-man tuu. 
" A port-mantua or a cloke-bagge," The Man 
in the Moone, 1609, sig. D. 

PORTNANES. Appurtenances. "Men have a 
Serdwith other portnaneSf" MS. Addit. 1219J. 

PORTPANE. A cloth used for carrying Iread 
from the pantry to the dinner-table. 
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K)BTRAmJRE. Portrait ; likeness. 

1 will that my executor* provide «nd ordain a 
marble •tone, with an image and portmilurw of our 
SaTiour JhekU and of a priest kneeling, with a ccdule 
m his hand, to the foot of theiaid Image of Jhetu. 

T$st. V9tU9t, p. 496. 

PORTREVE. The chief magistrate of a town. 
See a brief dissertation on the origin of the 
portreeve of Gravesend in Lamhard's Peram- 
bulation, 1596, p. 483. 
PORTSALUT. Safe port. {A,-N,) 
PORTURE. Carriage; behaviour. {A.-N,) 
POS. A deposit, or pledge. {A,-N,) 
POSE. (1) A hoard of money. North, 

(2) To suppose ; to place, or put as a supposition. 
{A.-N. ) It occurs in Lydgate. 

(3) A oold, a rheum in the head. 

HU eare erect* his cleanely noee. 
That ne*!* waa troubled with a pore. 

Mtn Miraelei, 19B»» p. 93. 

POSER. The bishop's examining chaplain. 

See Harrison's England, p. 139. The term 

is still retained at Eton for the examiner for 

the King's College fellowships. No doubt 

from poten, which is explained by esammo 

in Prompt. Parv. p. 144. In cant Un|piage, a 

poter is an unanswerable question or argument. 

POSH. A great quantity. Wett. 

JLPOSNET. AUttlepot. Pabgrave. " Ureiolut, 

^ a posnet," NominiBle MS. f. 8. 

Then ikelleta. pant, and po«n«f« put on. 
To make them porridge without mutton. 

Cottotift H'orkSt 1734, p. 17. 
And that la thla« the cunning man biddeth set on 
a pomtt, or some pan with nayka, and leeth them, 
and the witch thai come in while they be in teething, 
and within a fewe dales after her face will be all 
betcratched with the nayles. 

Ci/fMTs Dialogue en WitefU*, 1003. 

POSS. (1) To dash about. North, Pegge ex- 
plains it, to punch or kick, and pone, to push, 
occurs in Chaucer. 

And therln thay kette hlr, and ponede hir up and 
downe, and layd, take the this bathe for thi slewthe 
and thi glotonye. MS. LUuoln A. 1. 17, f. SfiS. 

(2) A waterfall. Yorish. 
POSSE. A number of people; no doubt de- 
rived from the sheriflTs pone comitatut, 
POSSBDE. To possess. Paltgrave. 

A ! lady myn, how God hath made the riche, 
ThyaUfe allone alle rlcheise to jMWMdtf. 

I^dgmte, M8. Soe, Jntiq, 134, f. 19. 

POSSESS. To inform ; to persuade; to convince. 
Still in use. See Craven GL 

POSSESSIONERS. An invidious name for 
those religious communities which were en- 
dowed with lands. {Lat,) 

POSSET. A drink of wine or treacle boiled 
with milk. '* Quoddam genus cibi, apowtef'* 
Ortus Vocabulorum, 15So. Junius, in the 
MS. notes in his copy of the book in the Bod- 
leian, says " hodiemis in Anglisdicitnr ^OMef." 
A posset was usually taken before retiring to 
rest. Sec Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

It Is hu mornings draught when he riseth, his 
cooeerves or cates when he hath well dined, his 
alteitMOBCs nundons, and when he gocth to bedde 
hit poMjf smoaking bote. 

The Mm in Ou Mo»n§, 1609, sig. C. 1. | 






POSSIBILITIES. This word means;ioitMfi6iif 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1, in refer- 
ence to the property of Anne Page, which ia 
well illustrated by a MS. letter dated about 
1610, in the library of Dulwich College, being 
a letter from a suitor to a father for his per- 
mission to woo the daughter, in which he says, 
** I ryette to you first this dsone, as Londone 
iashen is, to intrete you that I may have your 
good will and your wiefs, for if we geete the 
fathers good will first, then may wee bolder 
spake to the datter, for my pouebeletU is abel 
to mantayne her." 

My jMMl6</(ffe« may nite hit hopes 

To their flnt height. 

Ue^woetTa Bp^oU King, 1687. 

POSSONE. To drive away. 
POSSY. Thick, short, and fat North. 
POST. (1) A prop, or support. (W.-5.) 
(2) ** Knock your head up against a post," an 
address to a blockhead. 

S3) Poit alone, quite alone. Devon, 
4) The stakes at cards or dice. 

(5) Haste ; speed. The expnuion poet^haste is 
still in common use. 

(6) A courier, or special messenger. 

One night a drunken fellow Josled against a post, 
but the fellow thought somebody had jokii-d him^ 
and fell a healing the post till his Angers were broken. 
Says one to him. Fie ! what do you do to ficht with 
a post ? Is it a post i Why did he not blow his horn, 
then. Qj^fifrd JetU, 1^06, p. 101. 

What though such poet cannot ride post 

Twlxt Exceter and this 
In two months space, yet carelrss they 
Those ten whole months to mis. 

Ballada, MS, temp. Jamee I. 
POST-AND-PAIR. An old game at cards, 
mentioned in Florio, p. 210 ; Taylor's Motto, 
1622, sig. D. iv. A game called popn and 
paire is mentioned in the West, and Cumb. 
Dial. p. 379. 
POST.AND.PAN-HOUSE. A house formed of 
uprights and cross pieces of timber, which 
are not plastered over, but generally blackened, 
as many old cottages are in various parts of 
England. 
POST-BIRD. The gray birdcatcher. Kent, 
POSTIK. A pestle for a mortar. 
POSTIME. An imposthume. 
POSTISIS. Posts. Far, dial 
POSTISSER. Pots. Berki. 
POSTLE. (1) An Apostle. 

Like a poetie I am. 
For I prcche to roan. 

Armanpe qf JB^frdse, p. 7 

(2) A comment, or short gloss. 
POSTOLICON. A white ointment. 
POST-PAST. A kind of dessert. 
POST-PIN. A very small pin. It is the trans- 
lation of camion in Hollyband's Dictionarie, 
4to. Lond. 1593. 
POSTURE. To strut. /. of Wight. 
POSTOURE. A pastor. 

The chapitre of a chirche cathedral. 
Whan they han chosen here heed or posfonre. 

Orcleve, MS, Soe. Antiq, 134. f. SQi 

POST.POSED. Put back. (Fr.) 
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POT. (1) A hoUow vessel made of twigs with 
which they take fish. South. 

(2) A stick with a hemisphere of wicker-work 
on it, used as a shield in cudgel -playing. 

(3) A helmet, or head-piece. The scull was so 
called. Parts of ^ the potte of the hede*' are 
mentioned in MS. Sloane 965, f. 44. 

(4) Gone to potf ruined. 

(5) To deceive. To make a pot at one, to make 
a grimace or mow. To pot verses, to cap them. 

re) To drink. Still in use. 

(7) ** The pot is a hog's black-pudding made with 
the blood and grits unground stuffed into pigs' 
guts or chitterlings, otherwise blackpot ; the 
pudding is more of the sausage kind, and has 
no blood in it, but minced pork, and some- 
times raisins and currants and spice to season 
it, and many other rich materials, stuffed com- 
monly into the larger guts," MS. Devon. GL 

POT ACRE. The gout. {Gr,) 

Somme achul h«ve in lymes about* 
For sloutbe a potagre and a goute. 

lf5.^«AmoI«41,f.37. 

POTATOE-BOGLB. A scarecrow. 

POT-BOILER. A housekeeper. Eatt. 

POT.CAKE. A light Norfolk dumpling. 

POTCII. To poke; to thrust at; to push, or 
pierce. Still in use. 

POT-CLAME. A pot-hook. Pot-clep,Kennttit, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

POT-CRATE. A krge open basket to carry 
earthenware in. Lane, 

POT-DAY. A cooking-day. Noff, 

POT-DUNG. Farmyard dung. Berkt, 

POTE. (1) To push, or kick. North. 

(2) A broad piece of wood used by thatchers to 
open the old thatch and thrust in the new 
straw. Oxon, 

(3) To creep about moodily. 
POTECARY. An apothecary. VTest. 

Thb reisayt is bought ofnojioricofye. 

Ltfdgatt^t Minor Poema, p. G9. 

POTED. Plaited. 

He keepcs a itarcht gate, weam a formall ruflTe. 
A ootegay, set face, and a potedeuWu 

Hejfwood's Troia Britaniea, 1600, p. 89. 

POTE-HOLE. A small hole through which 
anvthing is pushed ; a confined place. West. 
POTENT. (1) A potentate. Shak. 
(2) A club, staff, or crutch. (^.-iV.) Stilts 
are called j9o//«fw in Norfolk. 

Loke gone after a potent and tpeetacle. 
Be not aihamed to take hem to thyn eaie. 

Ufdgatift Minor Pmhu, p. SO. 

POTENTIAL, strong; powerful. {A.-N.) 
POTERNER. A pocket, or pouch. 
He plucked out of his potemer. 
And longer wold not dwell. 
He pulled forth a pretty mantle, 
Betwecne two nut-thelk. 

TKoBo^ttHd the Mantel. 
POTESTAT. A chief magistrate. (^.-JV.) 
POTE WS. A dish in ancient cookery, described 

in the Forme of Cury. p. 80. 
POT-GUN. A pop-gim ; a mock gun, or play- 
thing for schoolboys ; consisting of a wooden 



tube turned somewhat like the cylindrical part 
of a cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- 
gun, open at both ends, one of which being 
stuffed or stopped up with a pellet of tow, &c. 
another of the same kind is violently thrust 
into the other end by a rammer made on pur- 
pose, which so compresses the air between 
the two pellets, that the first flies out with a 
considerable force and noise. There was a 
kind of small cannon so called. " And yet 
will winke for to discharge a potgun^** Tell- 
Tale, Dulwich College MS. 

POT-HANGLES. Pot-hooks. North, 

POTHELL-SLOTH. A puddle of water. 

POTHELONE. To dig, or grub in the earth. 

POTHER. To shake ; to poke. West. 

POTHERY. Hot; close; muggy. Wett. 

POT-HOOKS-AND-HANGERS. The rude 
strokes of a boy beginning to write. 

POT-KNIGHT. A drunken fellow. 

POT-LADLES. Tadpoles. Eaat, 

POT-LUCK. To take pot-luck, i. e. to partake 
of a family dinner without previous invitation. 

POT-PUDDING. "A white-pot, or pot-pud- 
ding," Florio, p. 99. Markham says black- 
puddings are called pot» in Devon. < 

POTS. The panniers of a packsaddle. West. ^^ 

POT-SHARE. A potsherd, or piece of broken"^ 
pottery. Also called a pot-scar. 

POT-SICK. Tipsv. Florio, p. 68. 

POT-STTTEN. Ingrimed. Yorkeh. 

POT-STICK. " Contusy potstyk," MS. Lansd. 
560, f. 45. " Potstvcke, batton," Palsgrave. 

POT-SURE. Perfectly confident. 

When these rough goda beheld him thus secure. 
And arm'd againat them like a man poC-mre, 
They stint vain itorms : and so Monttrifera 
(So hight the ship) touch'd about Florida. 

Legend of Captain Jonee, ISfiO. 

POTTENGER. A porringer. Palsgrave. "A 
potenger or a little dish with eares," Baret, 
1580. Still in use in Devon. 

POTTER. (1) Togo about doing nothing; to 
saunter idly; to work badly; to do anything 
inefhciently. f^ar. dial. 

(2) To stir ; to poke. North. 

(3) To hobble, as a horse. Warw. 

(4) To confuse, or distmrb. Yorksh. 
POTTERY-WARE. Earthenware. West. 
POTTLE. A measure of two quarts. .. i« — ^ 
POTTLE-BELLIED. Pot-bellied. West. 
POTTLE-DRAUGHT. The taking a pottle of 

liquor at one draught. 
POTjJjfABBLERS. Persons entitled to vote 

£^ members of parliament in certain bo- 

/roughs from having boiled their pots therein. 

' '^Tanodunii in agro Somersetensi vocantur 

Moi'WalfinerSt** Upton's MS. additions to 
unius, in Bodleian Library. 
POT-WATER. Water used for household pur- 
poses, for cooking, &c. Devon, 
POTY. Confined ; crammed ; close. West. 
POU. (1) To pull. North, 
(2) A pan, or platter. Lane. 
POUCE. (1) A pulse. (J.-N.) " Pouce of the 
arme, pouce ** Palsgrave. 
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(2) Nastiness. NortK Hence, pouey, dirty, 

antidy, in a litter. 
POUCH. (I) A pocket {A.-N,) 
(2) To poke, or posh. WeiL 
POUD. A boil, or ulcer. Suuex. 
POUDERED. Interspersed. *' A garment pou- 
dered with purple studdes,'' Hollyband's 
Dictionarie, 1593. 
POUDERING TUB. The tub used for salting 
meat. It is the translation of ehamier in 
Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. It was also a 
nickname for the cradle or bed in which a 
person was laid who was affected with the luet 
venerea, 
POUDER.MARCHANT. Pulyerized spices. 
POUDRE. (1) To salt or spice meat. 
(2) Dust. KyngAlisaunder, 2180. 
For the poudrt ot this charging, 
No might men te sonne Khining. 

ArthmtrandMtrUn, p. 178. 
Lo ! in powdur y schall riepe. 
For owt of powdur tynt y came. 

MS. Cmtab, Ft. U. 38, f. 19. 

POUKE. (1) A devfl ; a spirit. Hence the term 
Puck, applied to Robin Goodfellow, as in 
Shakespeare, and other writers. 
The heved fleighe fraro the bouke. 
The Mule nam the helle pouk*. 

jirtHour and Meriin, p. 906. 

(2) A pimple, or blister. North, Cotgrave 

has ampouie, '*full of water-poukes or 

wheales." 
POUL. St. Paul. {A,-N.) 
POULAINS. Pointed shoes. (^..JV.) 
POULDER. Powder. {A.-N.) 
POULDERING. An Oxford student in his 

second year. See the Christmas Prince, ed. 

1816, p. 1. 

POULT. To km poultry. An old hawking 

term. See Gent. Rec. ii. 34, 62. 
POULTER. A poulterer. This form of the 

word occurs in Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 
POUMYSSHE. Pounce for writing. Palsanme, 
POUN. A pond. Nartkumb, 
POUNCE. (1) A thumn. or blow. East. 

(2) A puncheon of uohl 

(3) A pulse. GettaBott.p.318. 

(4) To cut p!Mi or metei for cups, &c ; to per. 
forate or | vick anythiirig ; to ornament by cut- 
ting. A }ioiiiioed decanter would be what we 
now term n cot dM^anter. See Arch, xox, 55. 
" BuHnOf a kind ofpouncer that gravers use," 
Florio,p. 71. 

POUNCES. The claws of a hawk. 
POUNCET-BOX. A box perforated with holes 

used for carrying perfumes. Shak. 
POUNCINGS. Holes stamped in garments, 

formeriy made by way of ornament. 
POUND. (1) A cyder milL Devon, 
{2) A head of water. Var, dial 
(3) To beat, or knock. Glow, 
POUNDER. Samcas^dTtmce/, q.v. 
POUND-MELB. By the pound. (^.-5.) 
POUND-NEEDLE. The herb acu» demenyt, 
POUNDREL. The head. (^.-5.^ 
Ik 



8o nimbly flew away these •cotmdrelii, 
Olad they had 'icap'd, and lav'd their pnuftdwHi» 

CoMofiV Work; 1734, p. 14 

POUND-STAKLE. The floodgates of a pond. 

POUNSONE. To punch a hole. (A,-N,) 

POUNT-TOURNIS. A point or place to be- 
hold the tournament. (A,'N.) 

POUPE. (1) A puppet. Pal^rave. 

(2) To make a noise with a horn. 

POURCHACE. To buy ; to provide. (A.'N,) 

POURD-MILK. Beastlingt. Sustw. 

POURE. Poor. (A.~N,) 

POURETT. GarUck. Her^ordOL 

POURISH. To impoverish. {A.-N,) See 
Palsgrave, in v. Make bare, 

POURIWINKLE. A periwinkle. Pakgrave. 

POURTRAITURE. A picture, or drawing. 
Pourtraiourf a drawer of pictuKS. (A,'N.) 

POUSE. Hazy atmosphere. Lane, 

POUSED. Pushed. Try amonre, 1202. 

POUSEMENT. Dirt; refuse. North. 

POUSTEE. Power. {A,.N,) 
In AliMundre that grete citee 
Ther wai a mon of muche poutti/ 
Pathmiclus forsothe he hiht. 
He kepte wel the hesteof God almiht 

Vtmon MS, Bodl, Lib, t, 108. 
Erie he wa« of grete po§ti. 
And lorde oryx that cuntrd. 

MS. CatOab, Ft, U. 38, f. 147, 

POUT. A young bird. " FataneBo, a phesani 

pout," a young pheasant, Florio,p. 181. 
POUTCH. To pout. Poutle is also used. 
POVERLY. Poorly. (A,^N,) 

Yf hyt lo pover 4f myghte cprade. 

MS. Qmtab. Ft, Jl. 38. f. SOL 

POVERT. Poverty. (A..N,) 
Plee maketh powrl, 
Povert maketh peea. 

MS. Soe. jInHq, 134, tm. 
He beheld hyr and iche hym eke, 
And never a word to other the! ipeke^ 
Fore the pwerte that iche on hym ae. 
That had bene so rych and hyje, 
The terys rane doune by hyr eyje I 

MS. ^Mmole 61, zt. Cent. 
POVERTY-WEED. Purple cow-wheat. A 
weed growing in com, having a flue large 
flower, yellow, pale red, and purple ; it is very 
injurious, and betokens a poor, light, stony, 
soil. Its popular name is peculiar to the Isle 
of Wight 
POVEY. An owl. Gloue, " Worse and worse, 

like Povey's foot," a West country proverb. 
POVICE. A mushroom ; a fungus. North. 
POW. (1) The poll, or head. North. 
(2) The pricklebat, Somertet, 
POWCH E. The crop of a fish. 
POWDER, (1) Bustle; haste. Cumh. 
(2) To sprinkle ; to lay over lightly. 
And By thene tche broght in haate 
Plovers powdird in paate. 
^^ ^S. lAneoln A. 1. 17, f. 138 

POWDERINGS. SmaU pieces of fur powdered 
or sprinkled on others, resembling the spoU 
on ermine. 

POW-DIKE. A dike made in the fens for car- 
rying off the waters. 

41 
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POWE. A claw or finger. {A.-N.) 

Everich jtotr* a sfMin long. 

The far oat of hi» mothe iprong. 

jirthour and Merlin, p. 57* 

POWER. (1) A large number. Var. dial. 

M. Gotet, mayir. Then came into Inglond 
kynge Jamys of Skotland, with a pouar of men, after 
Alhalow tide, and one John a Miugrave, with his 
company , met with hym, nnd tu that skyrmysche 
the kyng wai hurte or drounde. 

MS. Cottotu Vupat, A. xxv. 

(2) Poor. {J.-X,) 

Thet power folk lomtymc they bene ful wyse. 

MS. Cmtab. Ff . i. 6, f. 159. 

(3) The fish gadut mmutut. 
POWERATION. A great quantity. Wett. 
FOWLER. A barber. See the first part of 

Promos and Cassandra. ▼. 5, and Nares. 
POWS. A pulse. See Pouce (1). 

Thurgh certeyne tokencs In pmoa and brethe. 
That bifalleth wbenne he is nye the dethe. 

ArctUBologia, xix. 3SS. 

POWSE. Pulse, beans, peas, &c. Heref. 
POWSELS. Dirty scraps and rags. Chesh. 
POWSE-MENT. One who does what is not 

right; but this name is generally given to 

those who are mischievous. Lane. 
POWSE Y. Fat ; decent-looking. North. 
POWSU. A blister. Huloet, 1552. 
POWSODDY. A Yorkshire pudding. 
POWT. (l)To8tirup. Norih. 
(2) A cock of hay or straw. Kent. 
POWTIL. To work feebly. Northumh. 
POWTLE. To come forth out of the earth as 

moles do from their holes. North, 
POW-WOW. Flat on one's back. 
POX. The smallpox. This word was formerly 

a common and not indelicate imprecation. 
POX-STONE. A very hard stone of a gray 

colour found in some of the Staffordshire 

mines. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
POY. A long boat-hook by which barges are 

propelled against the stream. Line. 
POYNET. A smaU bodkin. 
POYSES. Posies. 

On every dore wer let whit croucs and ragged 

•tavet, with rimet and poyeea. 

Hall, Edward IP', f. 23. 

PRAALING. Tying a clog or canister to the 

tail of a dog. Comw. 
PRACTICE. Artifice ; treachery. Practitantt, 

associates in treachery. 
PRACTICK. Practice. {A.-N.) 
PRAISE. ( 1 ) Opinion. This word was formerly 

used in a more general sense than it now is. 

" Laus, Anglioe, good preys ; vel vituperum, 

Anglice, bad preys," MS. Bib. Reg. 12 fi. 

i. f. 16. 

(2) To show a sense of pain. Dortet. 

(3) Praue at parting, a very common proverbial 
phrase in old writers, implying good wishes. 
It occurs in Towneley Myst. p. 320, the ear- 
liest instance of it I have met with. 

PRANE. A prawn. PaUgrave. 

PRANK. (1) To adorn ; to decorate. It is the 
translation of om«r in IIoUyband'sDiccionarie, 
1593. In the same work we have, "fame 



bien attini^f a woman pranked up,** which 
phrase also occurs in the Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
Palsgrave has, ** I pranke ones gowne, I set 
the plyghtes in order." 

Fourthlye, that they be not pranked and decked 
up in gorgiout and tumptious apparell In their play. 

M*ffMftioilre*« TnatUe, Ibu. 

(2) To be crafty or subtle. Palsgrave. 

PRANKLE. (1) To prance. 

(2) A prawn. /. of Wight. 

PRAPS. Perhaps, far. dial 

PRASE. A small common. Comw. 

PRAT. A buttock. Dekker's Lanthome and 
Candle-light. 1620, sig. C. ii. 

PRATE-APACE. A forward child. South. 
In old writers, a talkative person. 

Prince of patsioni, prate-apaees, and picki'd loveiv ; 
duke of disasters, dissemblers, and drowu'd eyes ; 
marquis of melancholy and mad folks ; grand «ignior 
of griefs and grttans ; lord of lamentations, hero of 
heighhos I admiral of ay-mes ! and monsieur of 
mutton laced. Heywood't Lowfe MiUrme, p. 26 

PRATT. The following rhyme is still common, 
Jack Spratt being generally substituted. 
Archdeacon Pratt would eat no fatt. 

His wife would eat no lean ; 
Twixt Archdeacon Pratt and Joan his wife. 
The meat was eat up clean. 

HoweWe EnglUh Proverbe, p. 20. 

They fared somewhat like old Bi«hop Pratt and 

his wife, and were fain to consume even the very 

dreggs of the little which chance had set before them. 

ji Voice from Sum, 1679, p. 3. 

PRATTILY. Softly. North. 

PRATTLE-BASKET. A prattUng chUd. 

PRAVANT. For provant, occurs in A Welch 
Bayte to spare Provender, 4to. Lond. 1603. 

PRAVE. Depraved; bad. Pravities, depra- 
vities, Harrison's Britaine, p. 26. 

PRAY. (1) To rid a moor of all stock, which is 
generally done twice a year (at Lady Day, and 
at Michaelmas), with a view to ascertain 
whether any person has put stock there with- 
out a right to do it. The unclaimed stock is 
then pounded till claimed by the owner, who 
is usually obliged to pay for trespassing. fVest. 

(2) To lift anything up. Suffolk. 

(3) Press; crowd. Weber. 
PRAYD. Invited. Weber. 
PRAYED-FOR. Churched. North. 

PRA YELL. A Uttle meadow. {A.-N.) Prayete 

occurs in Syr Gawayne. 
PRE ACE. A press, or crowd. Shak. 
PREACHMENT. A sermon. 
They'l make a man sleep till Kpreaehmeni be spent. 
But we neither can warm our blood nor out wi . in •. 

Bntm^e Song*, 1661, p. 7S. 

PREAMBULATiON. A preamble. (A.~N.) 

PREASER. Rennet. Yorkih. 

PREAST. Praised. Lane. 

PRE AZ. To try ; to endeavour ; to press for- 
ward. Yorkth, 

PRECACIONS. Invocations. {Lat.) 

Beside our daily praiers and continual preeaekme 
to God and his saintes for prosp«ru« successe to cnaue 
in your merciall exployte and royal 1 passage. 

HitU, Hmry V, U ft 

PRECE. To proceed. Gawayne. 
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PRECEDENT. Prognoitic; indicfttioii. (2) 

A rough draft of writing. Shak. 
PRECELLE. To excel. PaUgrave, See 

Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 12. 
PRECEPT. A magistrate 8 warrant. 
PRECESSIONE RS. Candles used in procession 
at Candlemas Day. " For 2 prnheninert of 
2'^ redy made against Candlemas Day, 14'," 
Merton College MSS. 
PRECIE. DeUcate; excellent. {A,.N,) 
PRECIOUS. (1) Great ; extraordinary. E»9ex. 
Often used ironically, implying worthlessness. 
C2) Over-nire. ( A.-N.) 
PRECISIAN. A serious person ; a Puritan. 
I hope too the graver gentlemen, the preeiHan* 
will not b« scandal ii'd at my seal for the promotion 
of poetry. Gildon'* Miacellaneow Letters a$%d E»- 
eaye, 8vf>. Lond. 1094, pref. 
PRECONTRACT. A previous contract. 
PREDE. Spoil; booty. Also, to spoiL See 

Stanihurst's Ireland, pp. 29, 45. 
PREDESTINE. Predestination. (^.-iV.) 
PREDIAL.LANDS. Farm-lands. 
PREDICATION. Preaching; a sermon. {A.-N.) 
He gaf me many a good certacion. 
With right and holnom ftredieaciont 
That he had laboured in Venut secrete cell. 
And me exponyd many a good gossepell, 
And many a right swete epistell eke. 
In hem perflte and not for to veke. If & KawUC 86. 
So befelle, thorow Goddis sonde. 
The btsshop that was of that londe 

Prechid in that cit^ ; 
AUe gode men of that towne 
Come to hb predtcaHon, 

Hyro to herkyn and se. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ▼. 48. f. 45. 

PREEDT. With ease. *• That lock goes mighty 
preedy^* i. e. that lock goes weU or with 
ease. Comw. 
PREEN. To prime, or trim up trees. 
PREEZE. Mingere. Nwth. 
PREFE. Proof. Also, to prove. See the 
Sacrifice of Abraham, p. 15. 
And that yi ever my beleff. 
The trewth indede hy tselflT weUe pr^ff^, 

MS. Cantab. Ft, i, 6, f. 123, 

PREFECT. The chief magistrate. (Lat.) 
PREFIX. To fix or appoint a time for anything. 

** The prefixed hour," Shak. 
PREGNANCY. Readiness of wit. frompreg- 

nant, intelligent, shrewd, artful. 
PREIERE. A prayer. (A.-N.) 
PREISABLE. Commendable; laudable. 
PREISE. To appraise, or value. (A.-N.) 
PREKE. (1) Prick, a piece of wood in the centre 
of the target. 
All they schot abowthe agen. 

The fcreflTes men and he, 
Oirthe marke he wekle not fayle. 

He deffed the preke on thre. Ao6<fi Hood, i. 91. 
(2) To ride quickly. 

Tryamowre rode forthe in haste. 
And prekffd among the oost 

Upon the tothersyde ; 
The fyrste that rode to hym thon 
Waa the kynge of Arragon, 
Hekepeydhym in thattyde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38, f. 76. 



The dewkeof Lythyr sir TftH, 
Utprekpd forthe f^lle pertly. 

MS. CiiHimb, rC tt. R t H 
The kyng come, with mony a man, 
Prekffng owt of the towne. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. tt. m, t tV. 
PRELACIONE. Preference. 

Thorow oute the trompe into hJs ere» 
Tosowne ofsuchepr«/aetone. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Jntiq, 194, f. 80 

PREME. Fierce; strong. 

Ther was no man yn hethyn londe 
Myght sytte a dynte of hys hoDde, 
The traytour was so preme. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. ii. 38, f. 80. 

PREMEDIATE. To advocate one's cause. 

PREMYE. 

The cytle of London, through his mere graunt and 

prem^t 
Was first privyleged to have both mayer and shryve^ 
Where before hys tyme it had but baylyvet onlye. 

Bal^e Kjfnge Johan, p. 85. 
PRENDID. Pricked. 
PRENE. An iron pan. Somertei. 
PRENT. Chiefly ; in the first place. 
PRENTIS. An apprentice. " Appreniiehtt, a 
prentys/' Nominale MS. A barrister was 
called a prentice, or prentice-of-law. 
PREOVEST. Most approved. (A.-S.) 
PREPARAT. Prepared. {Lat.) 
PREPARE. Preparation. ShaJt. 
PREPOSITION. ** Prayse made before a great 

man, or preposition, harengue** Palsgrave. 
PREPOSITOUR. A scholar appointed by the 
master to overlook the rest. Hormann, 1 530. 
PREPOSTERATE. To make preposterous. 
PREPUCIE. Circumcision. (Ut,) 
PRESANDE. A present. (A,-N,) 
I ete thaim not myself alon, 
I send pretandee mony on, 
And fryndes make I me. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48, f. fiOL 

PRESBYTERIAN.TRICK. A dishonest bar- 

gain ; a knavish trick. Essex. 
PRESCIT. Reprobate. {Lat.) 
PRESCRIPT. Order in writing. {Lot.) 
PRESE. (1) A press, or crowd. (A.'N,) 
In he rydes one a rase. 
Or that he wlnte where he was, 
In-to the thikkeste of the preie. 

Perceval, 1147. 

(2) To crowd. Sometimes, to hasten. 
Of alle thb jonge lusty route, 
Whlche al day presen hire aboute. 

Cower , MS, Soe. Jntiq. 194, f. 84. 

PRESEANCE. Priority of pkce. 

PRESENCE. (1) A presence^amber. SlaJk, 

(2) Aspect ; outward appearance. SoMt. 
PRESENT. (1) Immediate. {Lai.) 

(2; A white spot on the finger-nail, supposed to 
augur good fortune, ffest. 

(3) ** At this present" means now, at this present 
time. The phrase oocuis in our Prayer Book, 
and in Rider's Dictionaries 1640. 

PRESENTARIE. Present. (Z«/.) 
PRESENTERER. A prostitute. (A^N.) 
PRESENTLY. At this present time. 

Compiled and put in this forme auioge, by a ati^ 
vaunt of the Kyngs, that present^ saw in efltet a 
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giMt parte of his exploytet, and the resydewe knewe 
by true reUtion of them that were present at every 
tyme. Arriml c/ King Edward i F. p. 1 . 

PRESEPE. A precept or order. 

At wyfee maklf bargans, a hone for a mare* 

Thay lefe Iher the febiUe aad brynges ham the freche 

ware. 
Clenae wele 5our ^hne, and standii im bakke. 
For here es oomene a pretepe, twykke meiine to take. 

MS. Uueoln A. L 17, f. 148. 

PRESOMSEON. Presamption. 
Coraid oovetyaehlt b theeauae, prld, pruomtam, 
3e beth ungroundid in grace, 5our God je con not 
knowe, 
3our dedtu demeyt joue dredlea. devocioun hit is 
withdraw, 
3e han chasid away charity and the reule of relegyon. 

Jr5. Douce 302, f. 4. 
PRESSING-IRON. An iron for smoothing 
linen. Preuer^ one who irons linen, capsi &c. 
PRESTE. (1) Ready. (^.-JV.) 

The tother knyghtys, the boke says, 
Prekyd to the palays* 

The lady for to here ; 
Knyghtys apperyd to hur prwtte. 
Then myghtsche chose of the beste. 
Whych that hur wylle were. 

MS Cantab. Ft. II. 38, f. 77- 
Whan they had fared of the best, 
With bred and ale and weyne. 
To the bottyi they made them pmtt. 
With bowes and boltys foil feyne. 

Robin Hoed, i. 89. 
And, therfore, prittly I jow praye 
That 5e wille of joure Ulkyng blyne. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 149. 

(2) A loan ; money paid before due ; earnest 
money given to a soldier at impressment. In 
pre$t, in advance, Ord. and Reg. p. 12. Prest- 
money f ibid. p. 309. 

(Z) Neat ; tight ; proper. 

(4) A barrow or tumulus. Yorith, 

PRESTER-JOHN. The nameofafabulons Chris, 
tian King of India. See Maundevile, ed. 1839. 
Mount now to Gallo-belgiois ; appear 
As deep a statesman as a garrettelr. 
Homely and familiarly, when thou com'st back, 
Talk of Will. Conquerour, and Pretter Jack, 

Donnas Poems, p. 261. 

PRESTIGIATE. To deceive. 

Even as a craftie Juggler doth so presHgiate and 
blinde mens outward senses by the delusions of 
Sathan. Denfs Pathway to Heaven, p. 10. 

PRETENCE. Intent ; design. ShaJk, 
PRETEND. (1) To intend. Shai. 

(2) To lay claim to. (A.-N.) 

(3) To portend ; to forebode. 
PRETENSED. Intended; designed. The 

word is used several times by Hall, and also 
occurs in Sir John Oldcastle, ii. 3. See 
Incepted. 

They can never be clerely extirpate or digged out 

of their rotten hartes, but that they wille with hande 

and fote, toothe and nayle, further if they can their 

pretenaed enterprloe. Hail, Henry VII, f. 6. 

It is preteneed mynde and purpose set, 

Tluit Modes the bargain sure. 

TurbeviUTa Ovid, 1M7, fol. 144. 



Requiring you to joine with us and we with yaa 
in advaundng forward thia our incepted purpose, 
and preteneed enterprice. HiUi, Henry IV. t. S. 

PRETERIT. Passed. (J.^N.) 
PRETERMIT. To omit. 

1 pretermyt also the ryche appareU of the pryn- 
ces»e, the straunge fasshion of the Spanyshenaciuny 
the beautle of the Englishe ladyes. 

HaU, Henry VII. t.&3. 

PRETOES. Loans ? 

Our great landlords betpake him with lofty rents, 
with fines, said pret'jee, and 1 know not what. 

Rowley** Search for Money, IGlO. 

PRETORY. The high court. (Lat.) 
Pilate up roa, and forth he jede 
Out of the pretory. 
Curtor Mundi, MS, ColL Trin.Cantab, f. 101. 

PRETTY. (1) Neat i fine. (2) Craity. 
PRETTY-FETE. A moderate quantity. Berig. 
PREVALY. Privily ; secretly. 

The golde unto his chamblr he bare. 
And hyd it fUUe preealy thare. 

leumbnu, <M1. 
Then longed he at home to bene 
And for to spcke with hys queue. 
That hys thoght was ever upon. 
And he gate schyppys prewiy. 
And to the schypp on a day 
He thoght that he flewe anon. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. Ii. 38. f. 78. 
PREVE. (1) To prove. (2) A proof. 
Thou most liaTe fayth, hope, and charyt^. 

This is the ground of thi beleve, 
Ellys l-savyd thou mat nojt be, 

Thus Poul in his pystyl he doth prepe. 

MS. Douce 3(12, f. 2 
Prevee l*now ther ben of youre pct& 

MS. Cantab, Ft. i. 6, f. 124. 

PREVELACHE. Privilege. 

I say the, broder Salamon, tel in thi talkyng, 

Furst of the flrerys thus meve thou may, 
Of here preoeiache, and of here prayrys, and here 
preching. 
And of here clerg^ and clannes and onest aray. 

If 5. Douce 302, f. 4. 

PREVELYKE. Privily. See Prevaly. 
And thoghte yn hys herte prevelyke. 
That many a woman ys odur y*lyke. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 143. 

PREVENT. To go before ; to precede ; to anti- 
cipate. ( i^at.) 
PREVENTION. Jurisdiction. (Lat.) 

Your sayd Grace, by verteu off your legantine 
prerc^ative and preventUm, conferr to hys chapleyn, 
Mr. Wilson, the vicaregeof Tbackstedd. 

State Papers, i, 311. 
PREW. 

They helde hym vyier than a Jew, 
For no nun wulde hys prew, 

MS. Hart. 170\, f. 18. 

PRIAL. Three cards of a sort, at the game of 
commerce particularly: a corruption, pro- 
bably, of pair-royal Under the latter 
term, Nares confirms this derivation, and 
gives many quotations in illustration of the 
word. Moor's Suffolk Words. 

PRICE. Estimation ; value. 7b bere theprytXf 
to win the prize, to ezceL 
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The Kyng jOToeyd In Tncyeiw, 
That ia a cyU off greie defence, 
And with hyro hys quene ott price. 
That waacaliyd dame Meroudysj 
A feyrere Udy than "che was one, 
Waa never made off fle«Hch iie bone t 
Sche was full off lufe and godnet, 
Ne may no mane telle hyre feyrocs. 

MS. Mhmole 61, XT. Cent. 
Then the qwene waa fu lie gladd. 
That iche aoche a lorde hadd. 

Ye wott, wy thowtyn leei. 
Sche seyde, Y have welle tped 
That ioche a lorde hath me wedd, 

That bcryth the jiryet in preei. 

MB, Cantab, Ff. ii. 38. f. 82. 

PRICER. A person whose duty it was to regu- 
late the prices of a market. 
PRICH. Thin weak liquor. North, 
PRICHELL. A brake ; an instrument for dress- 
ing hemp or flax. It is the translation of 
broue in Hollyband's Dictionaries 1593. 
PRICK. (1) The same as Preke (1). Hence 
jniek andpraUe^ the praise of excellence. 

And therfore every man judged m he thought, 
and named a licknea that he knew, shothmg not 
nere the frieki, nor understanding the nature of the 
diaeaae. Hatt, Hmr^ V. f. SO. 

Then leave off these thy burning rays. 
And give to Pan the prick and praise ; 
Thy colour change, look pale and wan. 
In honour of the great god Pan. 

Heywowft Le9e'« Mittrest, p. 48. 
Now Tarlton'a dead, the consort lacks a vice. 
For knave and fool thou must bear pHdtt and price. 

ji Whipfitr an Ape, 1089. 

(2) A term of endearment. It occurs in Pals- 
grave's Acolastus, 1540. 

(3) A point ; a dot. 

Like to a packe without a pricke. 
Or o-per.ae In arithmeticke. 

J£S» Egetton 983, f . 3 
^4} A skewer. 

1 geve to the butchers pridtee Inoughe to sette up 
their thlnne meat that it may appeare thicke and 
well fedde. The W^U of the DevUl, n. d. 

(5) A goad for oxen ; a pointed weapon of almost 
any kind. (^.-5.) In the provinces, a pointed 
stick is still so called. 

(6) To wound ; to spur a horse ; to ride hard. 
See Preke (2). 

(7) To trace a hare's footsteps. 

(8) To germinate. Still in use. 

(9) A pej^od of time. 

(10) To turn sour. Someriet. 

(11) To decorate. ** I pricke a cuppe or suche 
lyke thynge full of floures, Je etf^re" Pals- 
grave. " I pricke full of bowes as we do a 
place or a horse whan we go a mayeng, Je 
none,** ibid. In Lincolnshire, the slips of 
evergreens with which the churches are deco- 
rated from Christmas eve to the eve of Can- 
41emas day are termed prickinge, 

PRICKASOUR. A hard rider. (^..^.) 
PRICKER. (1) Any sharp-pointed instrument. 

** Pwnetoriumt a prykker," Nominale MS. 
(2) A light horseman. There was formerly a 

cavalry regiment termed ^epriekert* 
PRICKET. (1)'A wax taper. 



(2) The buck in his second year. 

If thou wilt come and dwell with me at , 

My sheepcote shall be stiowed with new gi 
rushes * 
Weele haunt the trembling prMteU as they roma 
About the fields, along the hauthome biuhiai 
I have a ple-baJd eurre to hunt the hare. 
So we will live with daintie forrest fare. 

Th94ffectUinate Shephmrd, UM. 
PRICKING-KNIFE. 

Than bespake the prpk^g-kngfi. 
He duellys tonyje the ale-wyfei 
Sche makes oft tyroe his purse full thyniM^ 
No peny some tyme sche levys therin : 
Tho thou gete more than other thre, 
Thryfty man he canne not be. Ms, Jahmok 61. 
PRICKINGS. The footsteps of a hare. 

Unto these also you may adde, those which can- 
not dUcerne the footings or prickinga of the hare, 
yet will ihey runne speedily when they sec her, or 
else at the beginning set forth very hot, and after- 
ward tyre, and give over laslly ; all these are not to 
be admitted into the kennell of good hounds. 

TapeeWe Four^Fuoted Beaete, l(tU7,p. 1A8 

PRICKLE. (1) To prick. North, 
(2) A wicker basket. Var. dial, 
PRICK-LOUSE. A nickname for a tailor. 

She would in brave termes abuse him, and caV 
bim rascall, and slave, but above all priektoui, , 
which he could not abide; wherefore having often 
forbad her, and seeing she would take no warning, 
on a day tooke heart at grasse, and belaboured her 
well In a cudgel : but all would not sufBce ; the more 
he beat b«, the more she calde him prickUmee. 

Tarlton'e Newee out of Pmrgatorie, 1 JM. 

PRICK-LUGGED. Having erect ears. 

PRICKMEDENTY. A finical person. 

PRICK-POST. A timber framed into the prin- 
cipal beam of a floor. Pricke- posts are men- 
tioned in Harrison's England, p. 187. 

PRICKS. A game like bowk. 

PRICKSONG. Music pricked or noted down, 
full of flourish and variety. 

So that at her next voyage to our Lady of Court 
of Strete, she entred the chappell with **Ave Reglna 
Ccelorum" In pHckeong, accompanied with ihesi^ 
commissioners, many ladies, gentlemen, and gen. 
tlewomen of the best degree. 

Lamharde^e Perambulation nfKent, 1596, p. 108 
My pric Ar-aong»alwayes ftiUof largues and longs, 
PHeAc-«on^ (Indeed) because it pricks my hart ; 
And song, because sometimes 1 ease my smart. 

The 4fihctionate Shepheard, 1594 

And all for this pevysh pryk-eong not worth t» 

atrawes 
That we poore aylye boyes abyde much woe. 

BaUad by Redford, Bright M& 

PRICK- WAND. A wand set up for a mark to 
shoot arrows at. Percy. 

PRIDE. (1) A mud lamprey. We»t, " Lujnbrici 
are littell fyshes taken in small ry vers, whiche 
are lyke to lampurnes, but they be muche 
lesse, and somewhat yeolowe, and are called 
in Wilshyre pridet," Elyotes Dictionarie, 
fol. Lond. 1559. 

(2) **Pryde goyth byfore, and shame comyth 
after," MS. Douce, 52. The same proverb 
occurs in Wyntown's Chronykil, and Na^h'* 
Pierce Penilesse, 1592. 
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Vbr If she mhm tnme and be variable, 
And fut the drede of God out of mynd, 
PHdt gothe by for and ihame corny th behynd. 

M8. Laud. 416. f. 57. 

(S) In good flesh and heart, in good condition. 

An old hawking term. 
^4) Fineneu ; splendour. North. 

(5) Lameness ; impediment. Chetk, 
PRIDELES. Without pride. (A-S,) 
PRIDY. Proad. Corma. 

PRIB. The plant privet. 
PRIEST*ILL. The ague. Devon. 
PRIESrSCROWN. « Prestes crowne that fly. 

eth about in somer, barbedieu,'* Palsgrave. 

See Cotgrave, in v. Denf. 
PRIG. (1) A small pitcher. South. 
'2) To higgle in price. North. 
(zS A small brass skellet. Yorkth. 
[A) To steal. For. dioL Prygman, a thief, Fra- 

temitye of Vacabondes, 1575. 
(5^ An old coxcomb. Devon. 

(6) To ride. A cant term. Dekker*8 Lanthome 
and Candle-light, sig. C. iL 

PRIOOISH. Conceited; aflfected. North. 

PRI6.NAPPER. A horse-stealer. 

PRIJEL. An iron tool for forcing nails out of 

wood, otherwise perhaps called a monkey. 

Moor's Suffolk MS. 
PRIKELLE. To drive, or push. Heame. 
PRIKERE. A rider. Lydgate. 
PRILL. (1) To turn sour. Devon. 

(2) A small stream of water. WeMt. 
3) A diild's whirligig toy. 
PRIM. (1) The fry of smelts. Eatt. 

i2^ A neat pretty girL Yorkth. 
3) The plant privet Ttuser. 
PRIMAL. Original; first. Shak. 
PRIMA-VISTA. Primero. "The game at cardes 
called primero or prima vista," Florio, p. 400. 
It is odled prim^to in a list of games in 
Taylor's Motto, 12mo. 1622, sig. D. iv. 
PRIME. (1) To trim trees. East. 

i2^ Good ; excellent. Var. dial. 
3) The hour of six o*clock, a. m. 

Thou wotte welle that hit \» loo. 
And other gatJs htt thalle goo 

Er to mume at primti / 
Thou haat me brouft into thU iUe, 
And I ihalle ftil wele have my wille 
When I le my tyme. 

MS. Omtob. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 44. 

^4^ First. Prime temps, first time. 
[5) A tenn at primero. 
?6) Eager ; maris appetens. Shak. 
7) The footstep of a deer. 

(8) 
For (ai a thrifty wench acrapei kitehlng-»tuft» 
And barrilling the droppings, and the inuA 
Of waiting candle*, which in thirty year 
(Reliquely kept) perchance buyen wedding chear) 
Piecemeal he gets lands, and spends as much time 
Wringing each acre, as maids pulling prime. 

Donne's Poenu, p. 1S4. 

PRIME-COCK-BOY. "A prime-cock-boy, a 
freshman, a novice, a milke-sop, a boy new 
come into the world," Florio, p. 227. 

PRIMED. (1) Intoxicated. North. 



(2) Spotted from disease. Si^oOL 

PRIME-GOOD. Excellent. North. 

PRIMELY. Capitally. North. 

PRIMER. First ; primary. 
He who firom lusts vile bondage would be fireed. 
Us primier flames to auflbcate must heed. 
Sin ia a plant, which if not Arom the root 
Soon pluckt, will soon to spreading mischief dioot ; 
Which if it does, its venom soon we find 
Infecting all our blood, and all our mind. 

Hietory nf Joteph, 1691. 
Forasmuch as it hath pleased our Lorde God for 
to suffer and graunte me grace for the primer 
notable workes purposed by me. 

Niehol/ R»pal WUU, p.293L 

PRIMERO. A game at cards. According to 
the Compleat Gamester, ed. 1721, p. 49, it 
went rapidly out of fashion after the intro- 
duction of the game of ombre. The same au- 
thority informs us that primero was played 
with six cards, and was similar to the latter 
game. See Ben Jonson, ii. 31 ; Florio, pp. 71t 
400, 410. 

PRIMEROLE. A primrose. {A.-N.) 

The honysoucle, the froi.'^she prymeroUife, 
Ther levys splaye at Phebus up-rysyng. 

L^gat^e Minor Pmhu, p. Sit. 

PRIMETEMPS Spring. {A.^N.) Some 
Elizabethan poets hK9^ prime-tide. 

PRIMINERY. A difficulty. North. 

PRIMORDIAL. Original ; earliest. 

PRIMOSIT Y. Prudery. A word used by Pit« 
and Lady Stanhope. Memoirs of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, 8yo. 1845. 

PRIMP. To be very formaL Cumb. 

PRIM-PRINT. The plant privet. 

The moat excellent is the greene coloured catter- 
piller, which Is found uppon that great bushy plant, 
usually termed privet, or primprini, which hath a 
circle enclosing round both his eyes and all his feete, 
having also a crooked home in his tayle : these cat- 
terpillers are blackish-redde, with spots or streakea 
going overthwart theyr sides, beeing halfe white 
and halfe purpelish, the little pricks in these spots 
are inclining to redde : the rest of theyr body la 
altogether greene. 

TopaelTe Hietorie <^ Serpents,^. 103. 

PRIMY. Eariy. Shak. 
PRIN. (1) A pin. North. 
(2) Prim; affectedly neat. 

Hee looks as gaunt and prin, as he that spent 

A tedious twelve years in an eager Lent. 

Or bodyes at the Resurection are 

On wing, just rarifying into ayre. 

fUtehm^e Poemtt p. I4C. 

PRINADO. A sharper. 

PRINCHE. To be niggardly ? 

Ther was with him non other Due 
But for to prinehe and for to spare. 
Of worldis muk to gete encres. 

Gower, MS. 8oe. JnHq. iS4, f. 157* 

PRINCIPAL. (1) A heirioom. Sometimes the 
mortuary, the principal or best horse led 
before the corpse of the deceased. 

And also that my best horse shall be.my prineipml, 
without any armour or man armed, according to 
the custom of mean people. Tut. Fetuet. p. 7&« 

(2) The comer posts of a house, tenoned iuvo 
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the ground plates below, and into the beams 
of the roof. 
PRINCOCK. A peH saucy youth. Brockett 
has/m'ficox as still in use, and princy-cock is 
given by Carr, ii. 58. 

If hec tee a little bookish. let him write but the 
rommeodation of a flea, ttralght beg* he the coppie, 
kining, hugging, grinning, and tniillng, till bee 
make the yong jHincoek* aa proud as a pccocke. 

Lodgt^t Wits MUerie, 1A96. 

PRINCOD. A pincushion. North, Figura- 
tively, a short thickset woman. 

PRINGLE. A little silver Scotch coin, about 
the value of a penny, current in the north 
parts of England. Kennett, MS. 

PRl NIT. Take it Wilts. 

PRINK. (1) To adorn; to dress wel ; to be 
smart and gay. *' To be prinkt up, to be drest 
up fine or finical like children or vain women," 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) To look at ; to gaze upon. Wett. 

(3) To be pert or forward. North, 
PRINSEDE. A principality. It is t e trans- 
lation ofprmf^attu in Nominale MS. 

PRINT. (1) An imprint, or impression ; an effigy, 
or image ; the imprint ot money. 

(2) A mould for coin, &c. 

(3) Inprmt, with great exactness. Still in use, 
according to Palmer and Forb . 

(4 ) Clear and bright. Kent, 

(5 ) A newspaper. Var. diaL 

PRIOR. The cross-bar to which the doors of 
a barn are fastened, and which prevents them 
from being blown open. 

PRISE. (1) A lever. Var, dial 

(2) The note of the horn blown on the death of 
a deer in hunting. 

Syr Eglamour base done to dede 
A grete herte, and tane the hede ; 
The^rvMe heblewe fulle schille. 

MS. Uncnin A. i. 17, f. 14a 

(3) Fine ; good ; prized. 
PRISED. Overturned ; destroyed. 
PRISON. A prisoner. (//.-Ar!) 
PRISONER'S-BARS. A game. See Base (4). 
PRISTE. A priest. 

The kynge his false goddis alle forauke. 
And Crystyndome of priate he tuke. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17. f . 189. 

PRISTINATE. Former; pristine. 

I thynke, yea and doubt not but your line shalte 
again restored to the yrUtinatt estate and degree. 

Ho//. Richard III, f, 13, 

PRITCH. (1) To check, or withstand. West. 

(2) Any sharp -pointed instrument. Hence, to 
pierce or nuke holes. East, 

PRITCHEL. An iron share fixed on a thick 
staff for making holes in the ground. Kent, 

PRITTLE. To chatter. " You prittle and 
prattle nothing but leasings and untruths," 
Heywood's Royall King, 1637, sig. B. Prittle- 
prattle, childish talk. 

PRIVADO. A private friend. (Span,) 

And here Franklin, a kind of physician, Weston, 
a servant to Sir Thomas, and Sir Jervace Yelvis, 
who is (as you shall hereafter hear) privado to the 
Earl and Viscount* and the Countess and Mrs. 



Turner, are made Instruments to kill and dispatrh 
Sir Thomas Overbury. MS, Hart, 4ML 

PRIVATE. Interest; safety; privacy. 

PRIVE. Private ; secret. {A,.N,) Also a verb, 
to keep or be secret. 

Til gentilmen and fomanry. 

The! have thaim alle thei ar worthy. 

Those that ore privi, 

MS, Cantab. Ff. v. 40, H M. 

PRIVETEE. Private business. 

PRIVY-COAT. A light coat or defence of mail 
concealed under the ordinary habit. 

PRIVY.EVIL. According to Markham, is in 
hawks "a secret heart.sicknes8 procured either 
by overflying corrupt food, cold, or other dis- 
orderly keeping, but most especially for want 
of stones orcastingin the due season : the signs 
are heaviness of head and countenance, evil 
enduing of her meat, and fowl bUck mutings," 
Cheap and Good Husliandry, ed. 1676, p. 133. 

PRIZALL. A prize. i> ^teL 

PRIZE. (1) ** Aprils of i b»t,*' meaning I don't 
mind it ; "a pish for it.' ' Do they not mean 
a pize or pish for it : as if they should say, 
it's but a trifle and not to be cared about, 
therefore a pize of it. Line, 

(2) To favour an afiected limb, as a horse does. 
Dorset. 

PROANDER. Peradventure. Comw, 

PROBABLE. Proveable. 

PROBAL. Probable. Shak, 

PROCEED. To take a degree. This term is 
still used at the Universities. 

PROCERE. Large. 

Be It never lu strong, valiant fair, goodly, plaant 
in aspect, proare, and tall. Becon't Wurks, p. 2(t4. 

PROCES. Story; relation; progress. 

PROCKESY. A proxy. Palsgrave, 

PROCLIVE. To be prone to. 

PROCT. A large prop of wood. Line, 

PROCTOR. One who collected alms for lepers, 
or other persons unable to do it themselves. 
According to Kennett, beggars of any kind 
were called proctors. The Fratemitye of 
Vacabondes, 1575, has the following notice: — 
" Proctour is he that wil tary long, and bring 
a lye, when his maister sendeth him on his 
errand." Forby has proctor, to hector, 
swagger, or bully, which he considers derived 
from the older word. 

PROD. A goad for oxen; any sharp-pointed 
instrument. Also a verb, to prick or goad ; 
to thrust. North, We have also proddle 
used in the same sense. 

PRODIGAL. Proud. Heref, 

PRODIGIOUS. Portentous; horrible. 

PROFACE. An exclamation equivalent to 
" Much good may it do you." See the Down- 
fall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, p. 57. 

PROFER. A rabbit burrow. 

PROFESSIOUN. The monastic profession. 

PROFETS. Buskins. Exmoor. 

PROFFER. To dodge any one. Dewm, 

PROFLIGATE. To drive off. 

With how fervent heart should we pru/ligate -trwl 
chase away sin. Becvn't Works, p M 
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*ii the which I doubt not but Ood will rather 
•Id us : yea, (and fight for uc) than see uivanquUhed 
and prufllgatodf by such as neither fear Him nor His 
jawt, nor yet regard Justice or honesty. 

HaW* I/nton, 1548. 

PROFUND. To lavish. {Lai.) 

Vox the vxchewing of grete expences, whiche shuld 
be prtifunded and consumed in the said interview, 
wherof ther is no nede here, oonalderlng the grete 
sommes of money that promptely be to be payde. 

State Paper; i. 851. 

PROG. (1) Food. Var, dial 

(2) The same as Prod^ q. y. 

PROGRESS. The traTelling of the soyereign 
and court to various parts of the kingdom. 

PROHEME. A preface. 

PROIONE. To prune. Here it means to pick 
out damaged feathers, as birds do. According 
to Markham, '*a hawk promet when she 
fetches oil with her beak over her taiL" 
For Joye they praigfu hem evyry roomynge. 

MS. AMknuOe », f. 90. 

PROINER. A pruner. Somerset. 
PROINING. Prying. Line. 
PROJECTION. An operation in alchemy ; the 
moment of transmutation. 

He revealed to one Roger Cooke the great secret 
of the ellzar, as he called it, of the salt of metalls, 
tiM prqfeetton whereof was one upon an hundred. 

MS, Ashmole 1788, f. 147. 

PROKS. To entreat, or insist upon. Also, to 
stir, or poke about. Hence perhaps proking- 
Mfdt, a kind of rapier, mentioned in Hall's 
Satires, p. 99. 

PROKETOWR. A proctor. Pr. Parr. 

PROKING.ABOUT. A familiar term applied 
toa person who is busily looking for something, 
and examining, as we say, " every hole and 
corner.'* Sharp's MS. Warw. Gloss. 

PROLIXIOUS. Prolix; causing delay. 

PROLLE. To search, or prowl about ; to rob, 
poll, or steal ; to plunder. 

PROLONGER. A mathematical instrument, 
mentioned in Tr£nchfield*s Cap of Gray Hairs 
for a Green Head, 12mo. TiOud. 1688, p. 153. 

PROMESSE. To promise. (A,-N.) 

Thou knowyst my ry5te, Lorde, and other men also ; 

As it is my ry5te, Lorde, so thou me defende : 

And thequareil that Is wronge, it may be overthrow, 

And to ryght parte the victory thou sende. 

And I promeste the, good Lorde, ray lyffie to amende, 

1 knoleye me a synner wrappid in woo. 

And all said with one voyse, Lorde, thy will be doo I 

MS. BibL Reg. 17 D. xv. 

PROMISCUOUSLY. Accidentally ; by chance. 

PROMISE. To assure. Var. dioL 

PROMITTED. Disclosed. {LaL) 

Promkinge to thelm ft-anke and free pardone of 
all offences and commea [crimes ?] promltted^ and 
promocious and rewardes, for obeynge to the kynget 
request. Ho//, Henrp Vli, f. 33. 

PROMONT. A promontory. 
PROMOTER. An mformer. 
PROMOVE. To promote, or patronize. 
PRONE. Changeable. Shak. 
PK0N6. (1) A point. North. 
(2) A hayfork. Prtmg steel, the handle of a 
hayfork. South. 



PRONOTORT. A chief notary. 

PROOF. liand is said to heproqf, when it is 

of an excellent quality. Warw. 
PROOFY. Nutritious. South. 
PROP. To help, or assist. North. 
PROPER. (1; Very ; exceeding. Var. dial 
{2) Handsome ; witty. Still in use in Cornwall. 

according to Polwhele. 

(3) TomakeproperftoHdom. 

(4) To appropriate. Palegrtme. 
(5) Becoming; deserved. East. 
PROPERTIES. Dresses of actors; articles and 

machinery necessary for the stage. 
PROPERTY. A cloak, or disguise. 
PROPHACION, Profanation. HalL 
PROPICE. Convenient ; propitious. (Lat.) 
Wherfore he edified bulwarkes, and buylded for- 
tresses oo every syde and parte of his realme, where 
might be any place propiee and mete for an armie to 
arrive or tal^e lande. Hail, Edward IV, t.^ 

PROPINE. To drink healths. {Lot.) 
PROPONED. Proposed. {Lot) 

Deniyng fiersly, al the <Kher new invencions 
alleged and praponad to his charge. 

Hour* VnUm, IS48. 
Which being praptmtd and declared to the said 
emperor, and that in the final determination of our 
said cause, and all the whole circumference thereof, 
we hare, according to our moat bounden duty. 
nothing else studied. MS. Cattun. Stro, B. vL 

PROPOS. A proposition. 
PROPOUNDERS. Monopolists. Bknmt. 
PROPRIS. Possessions; property. 
PROPS. Legs. Var. dial. 
PROPULSE. To repulse. (Lat.) 

By whiche craftie ymaglned Invendoo they might 
either doke or propvlta Hrom them al suspidon of 
their purposed untruthe and shamef ull disloyaltk. 

HaU, Henrp Vil. f. UL 

Perceavyng that all succours were clerely estopped 

and prapuUtd ftom them, and so brought Into utter 

despafare of aide or comfort. Hatt, Uenrp Fit, t. 99. 

PROSCRIBE. To prescribe. *« I prosoybe 

(Lydgate) for I prescrybe," Palsgrave. 
PROSPECTIVE. A perspective ghus. 
PROSPERATION. Prosperity. 
PROSS. (1) Talk ; conversation. North. 

(2) 

They have onely three tpeers or jwvmsw, the two 
lower tume awry, but the uppermost groweth up- 
right to heaven, yet sometimes it falleth out (as the 
keepers of the saide beast affirmed) that either by 
slcknes or else through want of food, the left horn 
hath but two branches ; in length they ar« one 
Roman foot and alialfe, and one finger and a halfe 
in bredth, at the roote two Roman palroet. 

Thpeetre Four- Footed Beaste, p. 387. 

PROTENSE. Extension; drawing out. 
PROTER. A poker. Suffolk. 
PROTHODAWE. 

An arche foole cannot forge a lye for his pleasuri^ 
but a prothodawe wyll faine a glose to mainteine hia 
folish fantasie. HaU, Henrp V, f. 41. 

PROTRACT. Delay. {Lat.) 
PROTRITE. Beaten up. {Lat.) 

The fourth most pratriH ard manifest unto the 
world is their inconstancie. 

Wri^hfe Paseione of the Minde, 1621, p. U^ 
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PROU. An interjection uied in driving cattle 

when they loiter. 
PROUD. (1) Luxuriant. North, 

(2) Full; high; swelled. Line, Pegge explains 
it large, ed. 1839, p. 123. 

(3) Swelling ; having a sore inflammation, as 
flesh has. WetL 

(4) To be maris appetens. North, 

Yong man werethjolif. 

And than proudeth in«a and wiif. 

Arthour and MerUrit p. 11. 

PROUD-PEAR. A kind of pear. It is men- 
tioned in Florio, ed. 1611, p. 182. 
PROUD-TAILOR. A goldfinch. Far. dial 
PROULER. A cozener, or thief. 
PROVAND. Provender; provision. 

Whillca that lyanto myght dxawe, the whillca was be 

luffed, 

Thay putt hym to pmandet and therwyth he provede ; 

Now he may noghte do his dedc, as he myght by-forn, 

Thay lyg by-fore hym pese-stiaa, and berls away the 

ooni. MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 148. 

And though it were as good, it would not convert 

dubs and clouted shoone from the flesh-pots of 

Egipt, to the prooanlof the Low-countreycs. 

ffash** Piertt PwmUestet 1802, 

These sca-slck soldiers rang hills, woods, and vallies, 
Seeking prvmant to All their empty bellies i 
Jones goes alone, where Fate prepar'd to meet him 
With such a prey as did unfhendly greet him. 

Legend of CtopCain Jun»9» 16S0. 

PROVANG. A whalebone instmment used 
for cleansing the stomach. See Aubrey's 
WUts, Royal Soc. MS. p. 191. 

PROVANT-M ASTER. A person who provided 
apparel for soldiers. See B. Riche's Fruites 
of Long Experience, 1604, p. 19. In Webster's 
Works, ii. 152, we have provant apparel^ 
apparel furnished to soldiers. Froeant- 
breeehetf Middleton, iv. 489. 

PROVE. (1) To thrive ; to be with young, gene, 
rally said of cattle. 

(2) To prove moiterieii to make trial of skill, to 
try who does the best. 

PROVENDE. A prebend ; a daily or annual 
allowance or stipend. (A,-N,) 
Ne 5it a lettre for to sende. 
For dignite ne fur provende. 

Oow€r, MS. SocJniiq, 134, f. aS. 

PROVIAUNCE. Provision. (^.-M) 

PROVISOUR. A purveyor, or provider. 

PROVOKBMENT. Provocation. Spenter. 

PROVOSTRY. The office of provost. 

PROVULGE. To publish. {Lat.) 

Considering that the king hath alredy, and also 
before any censures promlgtd, bothe provoked and 
appeled. State Papers, I. AIS. 

PROW. A small boat attendant on a larger 

vessel Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
PROWE. Honour ; profit ; advantage. 
In kmg abydyng is ful lytyl prowe, 

MS. Rawl, FkMl. 118. 
Yif any man wil say now. 
That I not deyde for roannys prow, 
lUther thanne he schulde be forlome, 
Yal I wolde eft be al to-torne. 

MS, CM. Caii Cantab. 



PROWESSE. Integrity. (J,^N.) 
PROWEST. Most valiant Spetuer, 
PROWOR. A priest. (A,-N.) 
PROWSE. Prowess. Warner. 
PRU. The same as Prowe, q. v. 
Do nat as the Pharysee 
Preyde Ood a5ens hys prv, 

MS, Hart. 1701, f.n 
Ne more hyt yt lore the vertn 
Of the messe, but mannys pru. 

MS, HarL 1701. f. 16 

PRUCE. Prussia. 

And 1 bequeth, yef that I dey shall. 
For to hold my fest funeral. 
An hundreth murke of prt$ee money fyne. 
For to bistow upon bred and wyne. 
With other drynkys that dilicious be, 
Whiche in ordre hcrafter ye shall se. 

MS. Rawl, C. 86 

PRUDGAN. Pert ; brisk ; proud. Prud, proud, 

occurs in. Havelok, 302. 
PRUGOE. A partner, or dozy. 
PRUMOROLE. A primrose. {A.-N.) 
He fihal ben lyk the lytel bee. 
That seketh the blosme on the tre. 
And souketh on the prsMMflrole. 

ifS. ^ifrf<Mia07,f.67. 
PRUNE. The same as Proiffae, q. v. 
PRUNES. It appears from passages in Ma- 
roccus Eztaticus, 1595, and other works, that 
stewed prunes were commonly placed in the 
windows of houses of disreputable character. 
PRUT. An exclamation of contempt. 
And sctteth hym ryjt at the lefte. 
And seyth prut for thy cursyng prest. 

MS, Harl. 1701, f. 80 

PRUTE. To wander about like a child. 
PRUTTEN. To be proud ; to hold up the bead 
with pride and disdain. North, Prufe, proud, 
occurs in Wright's Pol. Songs, p. 203. 
PRYNE. Chief; first? (J,^N.) 

Be hyt wyth ryghte or wyth synne, 
Hym wyl be holde moste prime, 

MS, Harl. 17()1, f. 30. 

PRYOWRE. The first ; the chief. 

Sche seyde thou semystearoan of honour. 
And therfore thou schalt be pryoivre, 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 110. 

PRYVATED. Deprived. 

They woulde not onelye lete their wordely sub- 
staunce, but also be pryvated of tlieir lives and 
worldly felycytie, rather then to suffVe Kynge 
Rycharde, that tyraunt, lenger to rule and reygne 
over them. HuU, Bichard ill, f. 17* 

PSALL. A soul. Percy. 
PUANT. Stinking. Skelton. 
PUB. The poop of a vessel. 
PUBBLE. Plump ; fiilL North, Kennett ap- 
plies it to com, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

Thou Shalt me fynde fat and well fed, 

As pMble as may be; 
And, when thou wilt, a merle mate 
To laugheand chat with thee. 

Drant, ap, VTarfon, iii. 346 

PUBLE. A pebble. Palsgrave, 

PUBLIC. An inn, or alehouse, far. dioL 

PUCELLE. A virgin ; a girL (Fr.) 

PUCK. (1) Picked. Warw. 

(2) A fiend. Robin Goodfellow was often so 
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called. The term is still retained in the Wes- 
tern counties in the phrase puei'ledden, be- 
witchedt £ury led, strangely and unaccount- 
ably confused. 

PUCKER. Confusion; bother; perplexity; 
fright ; bustle. Var, dial. 

PUCKETS. Nests of caterpillars. Sutsex. Moor 
says it is used in Suffolk. 

PUCK-FIST. The common puff-ball, or fungus. 
It was frequently used by early writers as a 
term of contempt; an empty, insignificant, 
boasting fellow. 

Old father puJiftgt knits hU arterlei. 
First strikes, then rails on Riot's villanies. 

Middteton'a Epigrams, 1006. 

If with these honors vertue he embrace. 
Then love him t else hit pueH/oUt pompe abhorre. 
Sunshine or dung-hils makes them stinke the more. 
And honor shewes all tlut was hid befo^. 

Tbjrtor** Worket, 1630, i. 3. 

PUCKLE. (1) A pimple. Salop. 
(2) A spirit, or ghost ; a puck. 

PUCKRELS. Asnudlflendorpuck. 

And I thlnke he told me, that he shewed him 
her in a glasse, and told him she had three or foure 
impes, some call them puekrOs, one like a grey cat, 
another like a weasel, another like a mouse, a ven- 
geance take them. It Is a great pitie the conntry is 
not rid of them, and told him also what he should 
do ; it is half a yeare ago, and he never had any hurt 
since. Q\ffbnf9 Dialogue on Witehea, 1003. 

PUCKSY. A quagmire. Wett. Possibly from 
Puck, who led night-wanderers into bogs, &c. 
Hence the phrase, " he got out of the muxy 
and fell into the pucksy" — 
Incidit in Scyllam cuplens vitare Charybdini. 

PUP. (1) Budded. Weber. 

(2) The hand, or fist. West. 

PUDDER. Confusion ; bother. 

Upon which my Lorde WiUoughble's counsell, 
though to little purpose, made a great deale of pud- 
der, for all the acts of parliament from E. 3 time 
till R. 9 are enroled in French. MS. Harl. 388. 

PUDDERINO-POLE. A stirrlng-pole ? 

So long as he who has but a teeming brain may 
have leave to lay his eggs in his own nest, which is 
built beyond the reach of every man's puddering- 
pole. N. Fairjhs, Bulk and Seivedge^ 1674. 

PUDDING. A stuffed cushion put upon a child's 
forehead when it is first trusted to walk alone. 

PUDDING-BAG. A bird of the pea-eater kind, 
so called from its nest being in the form of a 
long pudding-bag, with a hole in the middle. 

PUDDING-DIP. Sauce. Yorkth. 

PUDDING-GRASS. The herb pennyroyal. 

PUDDING-HEADED. Thick-headed ;' stupid. 

PUDDING-HOSE. Large wide breeches. 

PUDDING-PIE. A piece of meat plunged in 
batter and baked in a deep dish, thus partaking 
of the nature of both pudding and pie. Eatt. 
It is sometimes called a pudding-pie-doU, and 
in Oxfordshire the like name is given to batter 
pudding baked in a hard crust. A mention of 
jmdding-pyet occurs in Taylor's Workes, 1630, 
L146. 

Did ever John of Icyden prophecy 
of such iSk Antichrist as pudding-pye. 

Fletcher'* Poenu, p 155. 



A quarter of fat lambe and three-score eggs have 
beene but an easie eolation, and three well l«rded 
pudHng-ppee he hath at one time put to foyle. 

The Great Eater of Kent, ]69(l> 

PUDDING-POKE. The long-taQed titmouse. 
PUDDING-PRICK. The skewer which fastened 
the pudding-bag. "For this I care not a 
puddyng-pryeke" Shak. Soc. Papers, i 63. 
Ray gives the proverb, '* he hath thwitten a 
mill-post into a pudding-prick." See his Eng- 
lish Words, ed. 1674, p. 49. This phrase was 
applied to a spendthrift. 

Or that I fear thee any whit 

For thy cum nips of sticks, 
I know no use for them so meet 

As to be pMHNg^fiHelr*. AoMiiHood,i. y. 

PUDDING-ROPE. A cresset-Ught. 
PUDDINGS. The intestines. North. Anun- 
tidy slovenly person is said to have his pud- 
dings about his heels. 
PUDDING-TIME. In pudding-time, in the 
nick of time, at the commencement of dinner ; 
it having formerly been utaal to begin with 
pudding, a custom which still continnes in 
humble life. '* I came in season, as they say, 
in pudding-time/' Withal's Dictionarie, 1608. 
p. 3. Said to be still in use. 

But Mars, who still protects the stout 
In pudding-time came to his aid. 

HudOrae, I. li. BO. 

PUDDING-TOBACCO. A kind of tobacco, 
perhaps made up into a roll like a pudding. 

PUDDINING. The ancient offering of an egg, 
a handful of salt, and a bunch of matches, on 
the first visit of a young child to the house of a 
neighbour, is still very prevalent in many parts 
of the North of England at the present time. 
In the neighbourhood of Leeds the ceremony 
is termed puddinhtg, and the recipient is then 
said to be puddined. 

PUDDLE. (1) To tipple. Dewm. 

(2) Short and fat. YorJkth. << A fat body," Hal- 
lamshire Gloss, p. 120. 

PUDDLE-DOCK. An ancient pool from the 
river in Thames-street, not of the cleanest ap- 
pearance. An affected woman was sometimes 
termed Duchess of Puddle-dock. 

PUD-DUD. To pad about. Oxon. 

PUDGE. (1) An owl. Leie. 

(2) A ditch, or grip. Line. 

PUE. (1) Pity. Test. Vetust. p. 380. 

(2) An animal's udder. Wett, 

(3) To chirp as birds do. 
PUET. The peewit. Markham. 
PUFF. Apuff-balL Somertet. 

PUFFIN. Malum pulmoneum. A kind of apple 
mentioned in Rider's Dictionarie, 1640. 

PUFF-LOAF. A kind of light bread. 

PUFF-THE-DART A game played with a long 
needle, inserted in some worsted, and blown 
at a target through a tin tube. 

PUFF-WINGS. That part of the dress which 
sprung from the shoulders,and had the appear- 
ance of an inflated or blown-up wing. 

PUG. 0) To sweat. Wane. 

(2) A kind of loam. Sussex, 
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C3) A thrust. (4) To strike. WetL a. so, to 
plnck out, to pull. 

(5) In large families, the under-scrvants call the 
upper ones pugt, and the housekeeper's room 
is known as jnig8*'hoie, 

(6) A third-year salmon. 

(7) A monkey. " Monkies, ap|e8, jmgh" Florio, 
p 63. It was also a familiar and Intimate 
mode of address. " My pretty pug, ma beUe, 
m'amie;* Howell, 1660. (8) To eat. WUtt, 

PUG-DRINK. Water cyder. WetU 

PUGGARD. A thief. Pw^^a^ in Shakespeare 
is said to mean thieving, 

PUGGEN. The gable-end. Devon. 

PUGGINS. Refuse wheat. Warw. 

PUGGLE. To stir the fire. Estex, 

PUGGY. Damp ;moUt; foggy. Var.diaL 

PUG-MIRE. A quagmire. Derb. 

PUG-TOOTH. The eye-tooth. Devon. Possibly 
the same n pugging'tooth in Shakespeare. 

PUG-TOP. A spinning-top. We$t. 

PUISNE. A small creature. (-Pr.) 

PUISSANCE. Might; power. 

King Edwarde beeyng nothyng abuhcd of thyi 
•mall chaunce. sente good worde* to the Erie of 
Peobroke, animatyng and byddyng hym to bee of a 
good courage, promy»yng hym not alonely ayde In 
•horte tyme.but aUo he hymielf in penone royall 
would folowe hym with all hy» puifstaunee and 
power. HaU, Edward IF. f. 18. 

PUKE. Explained by Baret, a colour between 
nissct and black. " Chidro tciaro, a darke puke 
colour," Florio, p. 97. 

That a camell i» «o ingendred sometlmet, the 
roughnet of hia haire like a boarea or twinea, and 
the atrcBgth of hto body, are sufficient evidences ; 
and these are worthily called Baclrians because they 
were first of all conceived among them, having two 
bunches on their backes ; whereas the Arabian hath 
but one. The colour of thie camell ia for the moat 
part browne, or pnAe, yet there axe heards of white 
ones in India. TopaelVa Fowr-Foottd B&attt, 1607. 
PULCHE. To polUh. {A.-N.) 
PULCHER. St. Sepulchre. 

Consider this, and every day conjecture 

That Puleher't bell doth loll to Tyburn Lecture. 

Satire agaimt Lavdt 1641. 

Then shall great volumes with thy travels swell. 
And Fame ring lowder then Saint Puleher't bell. 

3V>y/or'« fVork«$, ii. 81. 

The said lord Dakars above salde was beryld In 

aapnt Powlkur* Churche, and the said lord Dakars 

was hanggid for robbre of the kyngges deer, and 

nntrther of the kepars. MS. Cotton. Vespa*. A. xxv. 

PULCHRITUDE. Beauty. {Lai.) 

PULDRONS. Armour for the shoulder and 

the upper part of the arm. 
PULB. (1) A pew. Lane 
(2) To cry ; to blubber. Yorksh. 
PULER. A puling person, one who is weak, 
who eats without appetite. 

If She be pale of complexion, she will prove but a 
^Hfar/ iashc high coloured, an 111 cognisance. 

Th9 Man in the Moone, 1609, sig. G. 

PULETTE. A chicken. (^.-JV.) 
PULFIN. A large fat boy. West. 
PUUD. Akite;aglea«l. Line. 
PULK. (1) A coward. Line 



(2) A pool ; a puddle. Var. dial 

(3) A short fat person. Etut. 
PULL. To pull down a side, L e. to injure ot 

damage a cause. 
PULLAILE. Poultry. (A.-N.) PuUain and 
puUen is found in several early plays. " Poul. 
laiUer, a poulter or keeper of pullaine," 
Cotgrave. 

The sixt house denoteth servants, sickneise, wild 
beasts, rydiog, hunting of and by dogs, sheepe ir.J 
muttons, goaces and ptUleine, and hath some signifi- 
cation over prisons, uiOiittice, and false accusations, 
and is called. The house oadant of the fourth, and 
otherwise ill fortune, and Imth government over 
the belly and bowels. 

J%tdgemtnt9 •/ ih» Starree, lfi9ft. 

PULLE. Pool. {A.'S.) 

Tho hi mijten drinke that hi weren fulle. 
Hi floten swithe rived bl dich and bi jfuUe. 

if 5. Bod/. 659, f. 1. 

PULLEN. The small crab used for baiting sea- 
fishing-hooks. North. 
PULLER. A loft for poultry. Norf. 
PULLEY-PIECES. Armour for the knees. 
PULL-FACES. To make grimaces. 
PULLING-TIME. The evening of a fair-day, 

when the wenches are pulled about. East. 
PULLISH. To polish. Palsgrave. 
PULL-OVER. A carriage-way over the banks 

of the sea. Line. 
PULL-REED. A long reed used for ceilings 

instead of laths Somerset. 
PULLS. The chaflF of pulse. North. 
PULL-TOW-KNOTS. The coarse and knotty 

parts of the tow. East. 
PULLY-HAWLY. (I) To pull stoutly. 
(2) To romp about. Var. dial. 
PULLY-PIECES. The poleins, or armour for 

the knees. See Howell, in v. 
PULMENT. A kind of pottage. " Pulmento- 

n'ttm, a pulment," Nominale MS. 
PULPATOONS. Confections. 
PULPIT-CUFFER. A violent preacher. 
PULSE. Pottage. Somerset. 
PULSEY. A poultice. North. 
PULSIDGE. Pulse. Shak. 
PULT. Out pultf put out. 

Ave cxcludit pcnaliUtem, ave ys out pult al hard- 

n„,e. MS. Bumey 356, p 83. 

PULTER. A poulterer. Palsgrave. Also, the 
royal ofllcer who had charge of the poultry. 

PULTERS. The men in mines who convey the 
coal from the hewers. North. 

PULVERING-DAYS. Any days when the com- 
munity assemble to let to farm the town 
lands ; but the contract was always confirmed 
on a particuhu- day, as at Southwold, on the 
6th of December. 

PULVER-WEDNESDAY. Ash-Wednesday. 

PULWERE. ApiUow. {A.-N.) 
PUM. To beat, or thump. North. 
PUMMEL. To beat soundly. Var. dioL 
PUMMEL-FOOTED. Club-footed. West. Some 

of the glossaries have pumple-footed. 
PUMMEL-TREE. A whippletree for horses. 
PUMMER. Big; large. North. 
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PUMMT. Soft; pulpy. Var.dUd. 
PUMPET-BALL. The baU with which a 

printer lays ink on the forms. 
PUM-PUM. A ludicrous term, applied by 

Marston to a fiddler. 
PUN. (1) To pound, or beat. Wett, "To 

stampe or punne in a morter," Florio, p. 6. 
(2^ A child's pinafore. Devon, 
(3) A small iron skUlet. line. 
PUNAY. A small fellow ; a dwarf. 
Arthour, with a litel punajf, 
Hadde y-driven hem oway. 

Jrthawr and MerUn, p. 121. 

PUNCCION. A puncture. {Lat) 

But I thinke thy» wa* no drearae, but a puncdon 
and pricke of hU synfuU conscience, for the con- 
Kience it wa muche more charged and aggravate, as 
the offence is great and more heynous in degre. 

Hall, Richard 111. f. 29. 

PUNCH. (1) A hard blow. Van dial 

(2) To kick. Ywhth. 

(3) A kind of horse. &iffolk, 

(4) Short ; fat. North, A pot-bellied man is 
said to he punchy, 

(5) To work very hard. Oxoh, 
PUNCH-AND-JUDY. A kind of dramatic ex- 
hibition with puppets, still very popular. 

PUNCH-CLOD. A clodhopper. North. 

PUNCHION. (1) A bodkin. North. 

(2) An upright piece of stout timber in a 
wooden partition. ** Maer, a punchion or 
joyst," Elyot, ed. 1559. 

PUNCHITH. To punish. (A.^N.) 

PUNCTED. Punctured. {Lat.) 

And after that she came to her memory, and was 
revyved agayne, she wept and sobbyd, and with pite- 
fbll scriches she repleneshyd the hole mancioo, her 
breate sbep«nc<ed, her fayre here she tare. 

HaU, iUcAardiiI.f.4. 

PUND. A pound. North. 
PUNDER. (1) Tb puzzle. W^tm. 

(2) To balance evenly. Eatt. 

(3) A mortar. Yorkih. 
PUNEAR. To peruse a book. South. 
PUNG. (1) Apurse. 
(2) Pushed. Exmoor. 
PUNGAR. A crab. Kent, 
PUNGEDE. Pricked. 

Belialde his bludy flesche, 
His heidepuft^tf with thorne. 

MS. Uncoln A. L 17, f. SSS. 

PUNGER. To spungc upon. JVeet. 
PUNGLED. Shrivelled ; tough. East. 
PUNICE. To punish. (A.-N) 
PUNIES. (1) Small creatures. (/•>.) Freshmen 

at Oxford were called putties qf the first year. 
(2) Lice or insects. Hall. 
PUNISHMENT. Pain. JVest. 
PUNK. (1) Touch-wood. North. 
(2) A prostitute. ** Seated cheek by jowle 

with a punke," Dekker's Knight's Conjuring, 

p. 20, Percy Society repr. 

His pimpship with his punke, despight the home. 

Gate gosling giblets in a fort of come. 

Taplor'* Worket, 1630, L 110. 

PUNKY. (1; Dirty. Derb. 

(2) A chimney-sweepei. Yorish. 



PUNSE. To punch, or beat. North, 
PUNTO. A term in fencing ; puuto drttta, a 

direct stroke ; punto riversa, a back- handed 

stroke. See Rom. and JuL iL 4. 
PUOY. A long pole with spikes at the end, 

used in propelling barges or keels. North. 
PUPPY. A puppet. East. 
PUR. (1) The poker. Line, 

(2) A one year old male sheep. 

(3) To whine, as a cat Var. dioL 

(4) Pur, pur-chops, pur-dogs, pur-eett, && 
terms at the old game of Post-and-Pair. 

(5) To kick. North, 

(6) A boy. Dorset. 
PURCHASE. The booty of thieves. A veiy 

common term in old plays. 
PURDY. (1) Proud ; surly ; rude. East. 
(2) A Uttle thickset fellow. North, 
PURE. (1) Mere ; very. Still in use. A coun- 
tryman shown Morland's picture of pigs feed- 
ing, corrected the artist, by exclaiming, "They 
be pure loike surelye, but whoever seed 
three pigs a-feeding without one o' em having 
his foot in the trough V* 

(2) Poor. R. de Brunne, Bowes MS. 
Now wate I weie you covaytes to wyte whiike 

are verray ptirt, and whiike noghte. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f 2(tt 

(3) In good health, far. dial. 

(4) To purify. Maundevile, p. 286. 
i^5) A prostitute. A cant term. 
PURED. Furred. Ritson. 
PURELY. (1) PrcttUy ; nicely. East. 

Ortolan, a delicate bird, of the bigness of a laric 
It sings purely t and is good to eat. 

MUg^M Great French Dtetienarp, 1688- 

(2) The same as Pure (3). 
PURPLE. The hem of a gown. Also, to orna- 
ment with trimmings, edgings, or embroi- 
dery. *' A blac lamb furre without putfile of 
sable," Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 57. 

To the Lady Beaumont, my daughter, a pvrfle of 
sable, my beat feather-bed, and other furniture. 

Tttt. Vetu't, p. 471. 

PURGATORY. The pit grate of a kitchen fire- 
place. West, 

PURGY. Proud ; conceited. North. 

PURITAN. A whore. A cant term. 

PURKEY. A species of wheat. 

PURL. (1) Border; hem; fringe; stitch-work; 
a twist of gold or silver. 

(2) To turn swiftly round ; to curl or run in cir- 
cles ; to eddy, as a stream. 

(3) Guard ; watch. Comw. 

(4) A term in knitting. It means an inversion 
of the stitches, which gives to the work, io 
those parts in which it is used, a different ap- 
pearance from the general surface. The seamk 
of stockings, the alternate ribs, and what are 
called the clocks, are purled. 

PURLE. To prowl about for prey. 
PURLEY. Weak-sighted, mits. 
PURLICUE. A flourish in writing. 
PURLINS. Those pieces of timber that lie 
across the rafters on the inside, to preserve 
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them firom sinking in the middle of their | 

length. 
PURL.ROYAL. A liquor made with tack mixed 

with TBrioas spices. 
PURN. An instroment for holding a yicious 

horse by the nose whilst the blacksmith is 

shoeing him. 
PURPAIN. A napkin. The counterpane of a 

bed was called the jmrpain orpurpomt. 
PURPLES. A species of orchis. 
PURPOOLE. GrayVinn, so called from the 

ancient name of its manor or estate. 
PURPOSES. A kind of game. ** Th6 prettie 

game which we caHpurpoies" Cotgrave, in v. 

OphUofu 
PURPRESTURE. An encroachment on any- 

thing that belongs to the king or the public. 
A brief dlicoverie of the greet purpreatvrt of 

ncwe buyldinge* nere to the ditle, with the 

meanci howe to rettraine the ume. 

Jrehmohgiat xxiil. 191. 

PURPRISE. Aninclosure. (A,-N.) 

PURPURINO. Having a purple colour. 

PURR-BARLEY. Wild barley. 

PURREL. A list ordained to be made at the 
end of kersies to prevent deceit in diminish- 
ing their length. See Blount. 

PURSE. To steal, or take purses. 

PURSE-NET. A net, the ends of which are 
drawn together with a string, like a purse. 

For thinke yce to cetch lithe with en unbaited 
hooke, or take e whale with a purstnet^ then may 
yee retuoume with a bare hooke, and an emptie 
purse. Howler's Starch far Moneif, 16S9. 

PURSEWEND. Suitable; pursuant. (A.'N,) 
-PURSLEN. Porcelain. 
PURST. Lost ; gone away. 
PURT. To pout; to take a dislike ; tobesul- 

len, or sulky. Weit, 
PURTE. Purity. 

PURTENANCE. (1) That which belongs. Ap- 
purtentmce is still in use as a law term. 
Alle the londyt and pasaeulona 
That I have lying within the bownt 
Of Southwerke and of the ttwes lyde, 
At wynde-mellet ande water-millet eke, 
With alle their purtenaunee§ lying on erery tyde, 
Thet be there redy and ar not for to teke. 

MS. Raufl. cm. 
And to alle that clerkyt avaunce 
To holy cherchet portynaunce. 

MS. HarU 1701, f. 7S. 

(2) An animal's intestines. PaUgrave. 
PURTING-GLUMPOT. A sulky fellow. Devon, 
PURTRED. Portrayed. (^.-iV.) 

There waa purtrtd in tton 

The fylctoferut everychon. 

The ttory of Abenloo. Air Degrtvant^ 1449. 

PURVEY. To provide. {A,-N,) It is a sub- 
stantive in our second example. 
Vf he wytte that hyt wolde gayne. 
He wolde purvey hym fulle fayne 

That lady for to wynne ; 
He had nnthyr hon nor ipere. 
Nor no wepyn hym with to were. 
That brake hyt herte withynne. 

MS. CoHtab, Ff. II. 38. f. 7«. 
rhieha when they hear of the arrival and 



purvey that y», and other of our lul^ecti nake at 
home in help ofut,thaIl give them great courage lo 
hatte their coming unto ut much the rather, and 
not fail ; a« we trutt fully. Letter ef Henry V. HUk 
PURVEYANCE. (1) Providence ; foresight. 
(2) Provision. {A.-N,) 

Body and lowle ao they may hem lede 
Into Uyate of etemalle purvyaunee. 

MS, Camab, Ff. L 6, f. 137. 
Wat nerer tlylke a purveaunee 
Made in Yngland ne in France. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17* f. !». 

PURVIDE. To provide. East, 

PURVIL. To gain one's livelihood \vy artful 

and cunning means. North, 
PURWATTLE. A splashed hedge. Devon, 
PUR-WIGGY. A tadpole. SufoUt. 
PURYE. A kind of pottage. 
PUSAYLE. A guard, or archer. (A,-N,) 

Scanly couthe I chare away the kite, 

That me bireve wolde my pueayie. 

Oecleve, MS, Sue, Antiq, 134, f. 2ftS. 

PUSESOUN. Poison. (A,-N,) 

Mani taketh therof pueeeeun. 
And dyeth in michrl wo. 

Hauland and Femagu, p. ll. 
PUSH. (1) An exclamation, as Pish I 
(2) A boil. East, '*Red pimples arpuBhet in 
mens faces," Florio, p. 69. '* A little swelling, 
like a bladder or ptuh, that riseth in bread 
when it is baked," Baret, 1580. 
PUSH-PIN. A child's play, in which pins are 
pushed with an endeavour to cross them. So 
explained by Ash, but <it would seem from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, vii. 25, that the game 
was played by aiming pins at some object. 
1 o tee the tonne you would admire, 
Ooe play at pueh'piH with hit tire. 

Men Miraetee, ISM, p. 15. 
Love andmytelfe, beleeve me, on a day. 
At childith pu^-ptn, for our tport. did play 

Heniek't Wvrke, I. 82. 

PUSH-PLOUGH. A breast-plough. Sttnf, 
PUSKILE. A pustule. 
PUSKITCHIN. A tale-teller. Wett, 
PUSKY. Wheezy. Somerset, 
PUSS. (1) A hare. Var, dial, 
(2) A woman, in contempt 
PUSSOMED. Poisoned. Yorish, 
PUSSY-CATS. Catkins. South, 
PUSTLE. A pustule. Florio, p. 64. 
PUT. (1) An attempt. Want, 

(2) To put a girdle round anything^ to travel or 
go round it. To put to business, to vex or 
trouble. To put abouty to teaze or worry. 
7b put on, to subsist ; to impose upon. To 

put the mUler's eye out, to make pudding or 
broth too thin. To put the ston^, to throw 
the stone above hand, from the uplifted hand, 
for trial of strength. Put to it, at a loss for 
an expedient. Toput forth, to begin to bud. 
To put off, to delay. Put out, annoyed, vexed. 

(3) To push, or propel. North, It occurs in 
Pr. Parv. and Havelok. 

(4) A two-wheeled cart used in husbandry, and 
so constructed as to be turned up at the axle 
to discharge the load. 
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5) To stumble. Nwf, 
'«) A mole-hilL St^olk, 

(7) A pit, or cave. {A.'S.) 

(8) A game at cards. 

There are aome plsying at back-gammon, some 
at trick-track, lome at picket, some at cribidge, and, 
perhaps, at a by-table In a corner, four or five harm- 
less fellows at put, and alUfourcs. 

Country Gentleman's Fade Meeum, 1099, p. 75- 

(9) In coal mines, to bring the coals from the 
workings to the crane or shaft. 

(10) A stinking fellow. Devon, 
PUTAYLE. The populace. (A.-N.) 
PUTAYN. A whore. (A..N,) Fiz d putain, 

son of a whore, a common term of reproach, 
misprinted in Gy of Warwike, p. 295. 
PUT-CASE. Suppose a case, i. e. take an 

example from an imaginary case. 
PUTCH. A pit, hole, or puddle. Kent, 
PUTCHKIN. A wicker bottle. Wett 
PUTE. To impute. Still in use. 
PUTERIE. Whoredom. (A,-N.) 
And bygan ful stIUe to spye. 
And herde of hyre putiye, 

Wright » Seven Sa§ee, p. 47. 

PUTHE. Pitch. Hearne, 

PUTHER. (1) Pewter. North. 

(2) The same as Pudder, q. y. 

PUTHERY. Said of a sheep which has water 

on the brain. Sustex, 
PUTLOGS. The cross horizontal pieces of a 

scaffold in building a house. 
PUT-ON. (1) To be depressed, or sad. 

(2) Put your hat on ; be covered. This phrase 
occurs in Massinger and Middleton. 

(3) To excite, or stir up ; to go fast. 
PUTOUR. A whoremonger. (A.-N.) 
PUT-OVER. (1) A hawk was said to put over 

when she removed her meat from the gorge 

into the stomach. 
(2) To recover from an illness. 
PUT-PIN. The game of puthpin, q. v. There 

is an allusion to it under this name in Nash's 

Apologie, 1593. 

That can lay dnwne maidens bedds. 
And that can hold ther sickly beds i 
That can ptay at put-ptn, 
Blowe-poynte, and near lin. 

Play of Mieogvnu*, MS. 

PUTRE. To cry. North, 
PUTTER. A lever. A#)tt. 



PUTTER-OUT. (1) A diitributor. 
(2) One who deposited money with a party ot 
going abroad, on condition of receiving a great 
interest for it on his return, proportionable to 
the dangers of the journey, and the chances 
of his arrival to claim it. This custom was 
very common in Shakespeare's time, and is 
alluded to in the Tempest, iii. 3. 
PUTTICE. A stoat, or weaseL Kent. 
PUTTOCK. (1) A common prostitute. 
(2) A kite. The term was metaphorically appliea 
to a greedy ravenous fellow. 
Who sees a hefer dead and bleeding fresh. 
And sees hard-by a butcher with ao axe. 
But wll suspect twas he that made the slaughter ? 
Who Andes the partridge in the puttoeke Dcastp 
But will imagine how the bird came there. 

Firel Pari cfthe Contention, 16(J(k 
I am a greate trarellr. 

I lite on the dunghill like a puttockl 
Nay, take me with a lye. 
And cut out the bnuie of my buttock. 

Uariage i/ WUl and Wiadume, 1579 

PUTTOCK-CANDLE. The least candle in a 

pound, put in to make up weight. Kent, 
PUT-UP. (1) To sheath one's sword. 
(2) To tolerate ; to bear with. Also, to take up 

residence at an inn. Var, dial. 
PUZZEL. A filthy drab. 
PUZZLE-HEADED-SPOONS. Apostle-headed- 
spoons ; each with the figure of an apostle, his 
head forming the top of the spoon. They 
may be seen at several places in Cornwall and 
Devon. See Apottle-^oont, 
PUZZUM. Spite ; maUce. North. 
PYE. Father qf the Pye, the chairman of a 

convivial meeting. Devon. 
PYKE. To move or go off. 
PYONINGS. Works of pioneers; military 

works of strength. Speneer. 
PYRAMIDES. Spires of churches. 
PYTE. Mercy ; pity. (^.-S.) 
Fro dalis deep to the I cryde. 

Lord, thow listyn the voys of me I 
This deep presoun that I in byde, 

Brek it up Lord for thin pyte. 
Be thow myn govemowr and myn gyde, 

Hyn gostJy foode, that I noujt fle. 
And let out of thin herte glyde. 
That I have trespasyd a^ens the. 

Hampol^e Paraphrase of the Peaime, MS. 



QThe same bb Cue(l). ••Go for a q," 
Lilly's Mother Bombie, ap. Nares. 
QD. Contr. for quod or quoth, 
QHYP. A whip. Prompt, Parv. 
QRUS. WrathfuL See Croiu (1). 

QUA- Who. 

Qua herd ever a warr auntur, 
That he that noght hadd bot of him, 
Agayu him suld becum sua grim. 

MS. Cott. Veepae, A. lil. f. 4. 

QUAB. An unfledged bird. Hence, anything 

in an imperfect, unfinished state. 
QUABBE. A bog, or quagmire. 
QUACK.. To be noisy. West, The term is 

applied to any croaking noise. 



QUACKING-CHEAT. A duck. An old cant 

term, given by Dekker, 1616. 
QUACKLE. To choke, or suffocate. Bast, 
QUACKSALVER. A cheat or quack. 

But the juglers or fuaekeatwere take them by 
another course, for they have a staflb slit at one end 
like a payre of tongs, those stand open by a pinne ; 
now, when they see a serpent, viper, adder or snake, 
they set them uppon^the neck neere the head, and 
pulling foorth the pinne, the serpent is inevlubly 
taken, and by them loosed Into a prepared Tcesell, 
In which they keepe her, and give her meate. 

Tbp*9U'e HiMtorie nfSfirpentt, 1606, p. 4«> 

QUAD. Bad; evil. Chaucer, 
QUADDLE. To dry, or shrivel up. K>»/. 
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QVADDT. Broad ; short and thicc EomL 
QUADE. To spoil, or destroy. 
QUADRAT. Arranged in squares. 

And they followed in a quadrat array to the totent 
to destroy kyng Henry. 

Hairs Union, 1548. Hen IV. 1. 13. 

QUADRELLS. Pour square pieces of peat or 

turf made into that fashion by the spade that 

cuts them. Staff, 

QUADRILLE. A game at cards, very similar 

to Orrdfre^ q. v, 

QUADRILOGE. A work compiled from four 

authors. A Life of Thomas Becket was so called. 

The very authoun of the quadrilogt ittelfe, or 

song of foure parts, for they yeeld a concert, though 

it be without harmonip, doe aU» with one pen and 

mouth, acknowledge the same. 

Lambard^t Peramhvlation, 1M6, p. 515. 

QUADRIYIUM. The seven arts or sciences 
were formerly divided into the guadriviumt or 
fourfold w^ay to knowledge ; and the iriviumt 
or threefold way to eloquence. The former 
comprised arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy ; the latter, grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic. 

QUAER. Where. 

That 1 mit becum hir man, I began to crave. 
For nothing in hirde fondin wold I let ; 
Sche bar me fast on hond, that I began to rave. 
And bad me fond ferther, a fol for to feehe. 
Quaer gospellis al thi speche f 
Tba flndis hir noht hire the sot that thu seche. 

MS. Jrundel 27. f. 130. 

QUAG. A bog, or quagmire. Var, dial. Hence 
gwtggyy soft and tremulous. 

QUAGGLE. A tremulous motion. Stmth* 

QUAIL. (1) To go wrong. 

(2) To shrink, flinch, or yield. To soften or 
decrease, Holinshed, Conq. Ireland, p. 21. 
Sometimes, to faint, to droop, to fall sick« 

(3) To curdle. Eaat, " 1 quayle as mylke dothe, 
^e qwiUiebotle ; this mylke is quayled, eate 
none of it," Palsgrave. " The cream is said 
to be quailed when the butter begins to ap- 
pear in the process of churning," Batchelor's 
Orthoep. AnaL p. 140. 

(4) A whore. An old cant term. 

(5) To overpower, or intimidate. 
QUAIL-MUTTON. Diseased mutton. Line. 
QUAIL-PIPE. A pipe used to call quails. 

Quail-pipe boots, boots resembling aquail-pipe, 
from the number of plaits or wrinkles. 
QUAINT. Elegant; neat; ingenious. Occa- 
aionally, prudent. Quainine»», beauty, ele- 
gance. Now obsolete in these senses. 
QUAINTE. To acquaint; inform. 

There if he tnvaile and qu^nt« him well, 
The Treasure of Knowledges Is his eche deale. 

JUettrdtfM CoiUe of Knowiedge, 1556. 

QUAIRE. A quire, pamphlet, or book. 
Thow litell quaver, how darst thow shew thy face. 
Or com yn presence of men of honest^ ? 
Sith thow ard rude and folowist not the trace 
Of faire langage, nor haiste no bewte ; 
Wherefore of wysedom thus I councell the. 
To draw the bake fer out of their sight. 
Lest thow be had In reproef and di«pite. 

MS. Rawl. C. 86. 



QUAISY. (1) 
Hit most be a curet, a crouned wyght. 

That knowth that quayeif froroe ben and { 
Orellys theyre medsyns they have no myght 
To geve a mane lysens to lyve In ease. 

Jf&Gmtefr.Fr.l.S. 

(2) Indigestible; tough. North. 

QUAKE. (1) To shake. Shak. 

(2) Fear, trembling. {A.-S.) 

Thou shal bye thi breed ful dere. 
Til thou turne ajeyn in qiuako 
To that erthe thou were of-take. 

Cwoor Mundi, MS, CoU. Trin. Cantmb. f. 9. 

QUAKER-GRASS. The shaking grass. Wore. 
QUAKING-CHEAT. A calf, or sheep. 
QUALE. To kill, or destroy. (J,-S,) 
QUALESTER. ** CAomf a, a qwalester," Nomi- 

nale MS. of the fifteenth century. 
QUALIFY. To soothe, or appease. 
QUALITY. Profession ; occupation. 
QUALITY-MAKE. The gentry. North. 
QUALLE. A whale. 

The lady whyte ab qwaUi* bane, 

Alle falowed hir hewe. 

MS, JJneoln A. i. 17, f. 143. 

QUALME. (1) Sickness; pestilence. (A.'S.) 
(2) The noise made by a raven. 
QUAMP. Still ; quiet. West. 
QUANDORUM. A polite speech. South, 
QUANK. To overpower. West, 
QUANT. A pole used by the bargemen on the 
Waveney between Yarmouth and Bungay, for 
pushing on their craft in adverse or scanty 
winds. It has a round cap or cot at the 
immerged end to prevent its sticking in the 
mud. Some of the quanta are nearly thirty 
feet long. The term occurs in Pr. Parv. 
QUANTO-DISPAINE. An ancient dance de- 

scribed in MS. Rawl. Poet. 108. 
QUAPPE. To quake ; to tremble. 
QUAR. (1) A quarry. West. 

When temples lye like batter'd quarrt. 
Rich in their ruin'd srpulchers, 
When saints forsake their painted glass 
To meet their worship as they pas5. 

Fletcher'g Poenu, p. 1.*^. 

(2) To coagulate, applied to milk in the female 

breast. Somerset. 
QUARE. To cut into pieces. 
QUAREL. A stone quarry. " Sajpifragium, a 

qwaryle," Nominale MS. 
QUARELLES. Arrows. (A.'N.) 

ffwarelles qwayntly swappei thorowe knyghtes 

With iryneso wtfkyrly, that wynche they never. 

Morte Arthur*, MS. lAneoln, f.7& 

QUARIER. A wax-candle, consisting of a 
square lump of wax with a wick in the centre. 
It was also called a quarion, and is frequently 
mentioned in old inventories. '* All the endea 
of quarriers and prickets," Ord. and Reg. p« 
295. 

QUARKEN. To suffocate ; to strangle. 

With greatte dyfflcultie I fyndeit out I have a 
throte-boUe almoste strangled i. snarled or guar- 
kenned with extreme hunger. 

PaUgravt^t AeoUutwtt IMA. 

QUARL. To quarrel. Somerset, •* Quaried 
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iioiion/' quotation in Nares. Should we read 
" fputrled poison ?" 
QUAROF. Whereof. 

With Lltylmon, the lest fynger, 

He begynnet to hoke, 
And Myei, quanf ard thou to ferd ? 
Hit ii • litil lynne. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48, f. 88. 

QUARRE. Square. 

(iwirri tcheld. gode iwerd of Btell, 
And Uunee ctef, biteand weL 

Arthour and Mtrlln, p 11 1« 

QUARREL. (1) A square of window glass, 
properly one placed diagonally. Anciently, 
A diamond-shaped pane of glass. Hence the 
cant term gvarrel-pieker, a glazier. The word 
was applied to several articles of a square 
shape, and is still in use. 

(2) A duel, or private combat. 

QUARRELOUS. Quarrelsome. Shak. 

QUARRIER. A worker at a quarry. 

QUARROMES. The body. A cant term. See 
a list in Dekker's Lanthome and Candle-light, 
4to. Lond. 1620, sig. C. ii. 

QUARRY. (1) Fat ; corpulent « A quany, fkt 
man, obettu" Coles' Lat. Diet. 

(2) See Quarier and QuarrelL 

(3) Prey, or game. Qtumy-hawAt •& old entered 
and reclaimed hawk. 

(4) An arrow. Drayton, p. 29. 
QUART. (I) A quarter, ^jtenter, 
(2) Three pounds of butter. Leie, 
QUARTER. (1) An upright piece of timber in 

a partition. Somertet, 

(2) A noise ; a disturbance. 

Sing, hi ho, Sir Arthur, no more in the houfe you 

shall prate i 
For all you kept such a fnarfer, you are out of the 

oounoell of state. 

WrtKhfa Politioal BaUads, p. IfiO. 

(3) A square paneL Britton. 
QUARTERAGE. A quarter's wages. 
QUARTERER. A lodger. Devon. 
QUARTER-EVIL. A disease in sheep, arising 

from corruption of the blood. South. 
QUARTER-FACE. A countenance three parts 

averted. Jonson. 
QUARTEROUN. A quarter. 

And there is not the mone leyn In alle the luna- 
doun, saf only theicconde quartermtn. 

MaundevU^t 2Vap«f«, p. 301. 
QUARTER-SLINGS. A kind of ropes or chains 
used on board a ship. 

Thy roaring cannons and thy chens 

Be layde on erery side ; 
Yea bases, foulcrs, quarter-tHngs, 
Which often hath been tride. 

Gaui/Hdo and BamardOt UfO. 

QUARTLE. A fourth part, or quarter. 

QUASH. A pompion. 

QUASS. To quaff, or drink. Some suppose 

this to be a corruption of gw^. 
QUASTE. Quashed ; smashed. 

Abowte scbo whirles the whele and whirles me 

undire, 
Tllte alle my qwartcrs yt whille where qwatte al to 
peeet. Morte Arthure, MS. lAneoln, f. 89. 

QUASY. Sameas Qtt«aty/ 



I have passed full many ftMsy daycs, 
That now unto good I cannot mate, 
For mary I dyde myselfe to late. 

l%e Complapntu of them that btn, to late nuiyyedL 

QUAT. (1) To squat down. Donet. To go to 
quat, L e. alvum levare. 

(2) Pull; satiated. Somertet. « Qiutted with 
other daintier fare," Philotimus, 1583. 

(3) A pimple, or spot. Hence, metaphorically, a 
diminutive person. 

(4) To flatter. Devon. 

QUATCH. (1) To betray ; to teU ; to peach. A 
woman speaking of a person to whom she had 
confided a confidential secret, said, " I am 
certain he won't quaich." Oxf. 

(2) A word. BerJte. 

(3) Squat, or flat. ShaJt. 
QUATE. Thought. 

To bllde he hade gode 9tta<«, 
At London he made a gate. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. V. 48. f. M. 

QUATER-JACKS. The quarters or divisions 

of the hour struck by the clock. Line. 
QUATHE. Said? 

The king it al hem graunted rathe^ 
And hye him al merci quathe. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 00. 

QUATHING. In good condition. 

QUATRON. A quartern. {J.-N.) 

QUAUGHT. To drink deeply. 

QUAVE. To shake, or vibrate. Derb. "Althe 
world quaved," Piers Ploughman, p. 373. 

QUAVE-MIRE. A bog, or quagmire. Poik- 
grave. It is spelt quakemire in Stanihurst's 
Description of Ireland, p. 20. "A verie 
quave mire on the side of an hill," Harrison, 
p. 61. Cf. Holinshed, Chron. Scot p. 48. 

QUAVERY-MAVERY. Undecided. Baet. 

QUAVIN-GOG. A quagmire. WiUe. 

QUAWKIN6. Croaking; cawing, yar. dial 

QUAY. '* Qiuiy or sower mylke,*' MS. note by 
Junius, in his copy of the Ortus Vocab. in 
the Bodleian Libnry. 

QUAYED. Quailed; subdued. Spenaer. 

QUAYT. A gnat. NominaleMS. 

QUE. A cow. lAne. 

QUE ACH. (1) A thicket. Coke. 

(2) A plat of ground left unploughed on account 
of queaches or thickets. Eaet. 

QUEACHY. Wet ; saturated ; quashy ; swampy ; 
marshy. Sometimes, running like a torrent 
of water. <* Torrent^ quechi," MS. Lansd. 
560, f. 45, a vocabulary of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, written in Lancashire. 

QUEAL. To faint away. Devon. 

QUEAN. A slut ; a drab ; a whore ; a scold. 
The term is not necessarily in a bad sense in 
some writers. ** Jnut, a old queue," MS. 
BibLReg. 12B.i.f.40. 

QUEASY. (1 ) Squeamish ; nice ; delicate. Still 
in use, meaning tickieh. It sometimes sig- 
nifies mad. 

(2) Short ; brief. Devon. 

QUEATCHE. 

For they that lacke customers all the wecke, 
either because their haunt is unknowen, or the coo. 
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tUbkt and o4Bcm of thdr parkh watch th«m lo 
narrowly that they dare not queatehe, to celebrate 
the Sabboth, flocke too theaten, and there lutpe a 
feoerall market of bawdrie. 

Gotton** Bchooh u/Jbust, \SJ9. 

QUEATB. Peace ; quietness. 
OUECK. A blow ? 

But what and the Udder ilyppe, 

Than I am deceyved yet ; 

And yf I fall I catche a ^ueeke, 

I may fortune to breke my necke, 

And that Joynt it yll to set. 

Nay, nay, not lO ! Knttrludt of YonfJk, n. d. 

QUECORD. A game prohibited by an ancient 
statute, and supposed by Blount to be similar 
to shovel-board. 
QUED. A shrew ; an evil person. 
Namly an eyre that ya a 9««rf, 
That detyreth hys fadryt ded. 

MS. Htttl. 1701, f. 4S. 

QUEDE. (1) Harm ; evil. Also, the deviL 
At he atode atylle and bode the quede. 
One com with an aaic charged with brede. 

M8, HarL I70I, f. 37. 

(2) A bequest. {^.-S.) 

QUEDBR. To shake, or shiver. 

QUEDNES. Iniquity. This word occurs in 

MS. Cotton. Veapas. D. viL Ps. 10. 
QUEDUR. Whether. 

Sheieid; Alas ! how shuld I lyfe, 
Er thua my life to lede in lond ; 
Fro dale to downe I am dryfe, 

I wot not gitudur I may tit or atond. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 109. 

QUEE. A female calf. North, 
-QUEED. The cud. " To chamme the ywwrf." 
Ty^M^ This is given as a Wiltshire word in MS. 
Lansd. 1033, fol. 2. 
QUEEK. To press or squeeze down ; to pinch. 

QUEEL. To grow flabby. Devon. 

QUEEN-DICK. That happened in the reign 
of Queen Dick, i. e. never. 

QUEEN-OF-HEARTS. An old country dance, 
mentioned in the Bran New Wark, 1785, p. 7. 

QUEEN'S-GAME. A game at Ubles. 

QUEEN'S-STICK. A stately person. Line. 

QUEER. (1) To puzzle. Var. dial 

(2) Bad ; counterfeit. A cant term. 

QUEERQUIST. A quiz. Uerrf. 

QUEER-STRET. A phrase thus generally 
used: **WellI that have put me in queer- 
ttret" meaning, puzzled me queerly or 
strangely. Suffolk. 

QUEER-WEDGES. Large buckles. Groie. 

QUEEST. A wood-pigeon. West. Spelt ^tiMre 
in Wilbraham*s Gloss, p. 108. The ringdove, 
Ray's Catalogue of English Birds, 1674, 
p. 85. <' A ringdove, a stockdove, a quoist,'* 
Florio, p. 109. 

QUEEVE. To vibrate. Bedt. 

QUE INT. The pudendum muliebre. 

QUEINTANCE. AcquainUnce. 

Bur folke that beon fallen ra povertd. 

No man desirethe to have thelre qwe^tanee. 

MS.A»hmot»B»» f. 3ft. 

QUBINTE. (1) Quenched. (A.-S.) 
n. 



Whan hit bathe fiMynt hia brendU bright. 
Than efte ayen hit yevyth hym a newe light. 

l^dgaU, M3. Athmole 39, f. It. 

(2) Strange ; curious ; cunning ; artful ; trim ; 

neat ; elegant. {A.'N.) 
QUEINTISE. Neatness ; cunning. 
To go aboute the bokeaelae, 
And al bi the devella quewntiM, 

MS.Athmoltil,t 
QUEITE. Crept. Wia.Werw. 
QUEK. To quack; to make a noise like A 
goose or ducL Urry, p. 4 1 7. 

He toke a goae faat by the nek. 
And the goose thoo begann to q%uk, 

Raliq. Antiq. i. 4. 

QUEKED. Sodden, as wine is. 

QUELCH. A blow, or bang. 

QUELE. A wheel. Prompt. Parv. " Qwel, 

rota," MS. Lansd. 560, f. 45. 
QUELLE. TokiU. {A.-S.) 
QUELLIO. A ruff for the neck. (Span.) 
QUELME. To km ; to destroy. {A.-S.) It 

occurs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
QUELTRING. Sultry; sweltering. Wett. 
QUEME. (n To please. (A.-S.) 

Of all Teituei yeve me eke largesse 
To be aoceptid the to queme and serre, 
To f^ne onely thy grace I may deaerre. 

I^dgat0, MS. Athmole 39, f. 19. 

(2) To bequeath ; to leave by legacy. 

(3) The same as qtteintf q. v. " I tell you, 
Hodge, in sooth it was not cleane, it was as 
black as ever was Malkin's queme," Tumult, 
play dated 1613, Rawl. MS. Grose has guimt 
which he derives from the Spanish guemarf 
to bum. It is, perhaps, connected with the 
old word gueint, which, as I am informed by 
a correspondent at Newcastle, is still used in 
the North of England by the colliers and 
common people. 

QUENCH. To lay or place in water, with- 
out reference to extinguishing. See Harrison's 
England, p. 130. 

QUENE. When. 

Qwene that the kyng Arthur by cnnqueate hade woonyiic 

Castellea and kyngdoms and contreea many. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lirteoln, f. S3. 

QUENINGES. Quinces. {A.-N.) 
QUENTLY. Easilv. Gawayne. 
QUEQUER. A quiver. 

To a qu9quer Roben went. Holnn Hood, i. 90. 
QUERDLING. A kind of apple, perhaps the 

original of what we call codlin. 
QUERELE. A complaint. 

Thou lyf, thou luate. thon mannis hele, 
Biholde my cause and my querele. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq, 134, f. 39. 
That all ministers, now to be deprived in this 
querela of rites, may be pardoned of all the payments 
of first-fruits dne after deprivation. 

Orindal'e Hemnint, 1843. p. 289. 
QUERESTAR. A chorister, ^'alsgrave. 
Thy harp to Pan's pipe, yield, god Phabus, 
For *tia not now aa in dlebus 
Illia ; Pan all the year we follow, 
But aemel fai anno ridet Apollo ; 
Thy qviriater cannot come near 
The voice of this our chanticleer. 

lUifwoo^M Leve** Mietrtt$s p. 4Sa 
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QUEKK. (1) To grant ; to moan. Weit, 

(2) A moulding in joinery. North. 

QUERKEN. To stifle, or choke. North. 
" Chekenyd or qwerkenyd," Pr. Parv. 

It wll grow in the ventricle to such a maue that 
it Wll at the receit of any hot moisture send up such 
an ascending fome that it wil be ready to quirken and 
stifle us. Optidc GUuu of Humors, 1639, p. 124. 

QUERN. (1) Corn. Salop. 
(2) A mill. This word is generally applied to a 
hand-milL {J.'S.) " MoUj a qwemstone," 

Nominale MS. 

Having therefore groond eight bushels of good 
mall upon our fveme, where the toll is saved, she 
addeth unto it halfe a bushell of wheat meale. 

Harrison't Description cfBnglandt p. Ifl9. 

QUERPO. Same as Cuerpo, q. v. " Me must 
den valke in guirpo" Nabbes' Bride, 4to. Lond. 
1640,8ig. F. iv. 

A batt, who nigh in querpo sat. 

Lay snug, and heard the whole debate. 

CoUiru' Miscellanies, 17G9, p. 139. 

QUERROUR. A worker in a quarry. 
QUERT. Joyful. Also, joy. /nyw^r^, joyful, 
in good spirits. See Lydgate, pp. 32, 38 ; 
Ritson's Met. Rom. iii. 408-9. 

Reroembyr thy God while thou art qtiert, 

MS. Laud. 416, f. 76. 
And that hym byhoveth leve hyt in querte. 
And be overcomen and caste to helle pytt. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 14. 

But thou3e that Noe was in quertt 
He was not al in ese of hert. 
Cursor Mundi, MS, Coll. Trin. CnnteA. f. 12. 

QUEST. (1) The sides of an oven. Pies are 
said to be quested when their sides have been 
crushed by each other, or so joined to them as 
thence to be less baked. North. 

(2) To give tongue as hounds do on trail. " To 
bay or quest as a dog," Florio, p. 1. Still in 
use. See Forby, ii. 268. 

Kenettes queHede to quelle, 
Al so breme so any belle. 
The deer daunteden in the delle. 
That al the downe denc<le. 

Reliq. Mitiq. il. 7* 

(3) An inquest. Var. dial Both words are 
used by Hall, Henry VIII. ff. 50, 53. 

QUEST ANT. A candidate ; one who is seeking 
for some object. Shak. 

QUESTE. A prayer, or demand. (J.-N.) 

QUESTEROUN. Cooks, or scullions. 

QUEST-HOUSE. The chief watch-house of a 
parish, generally adjoining a church, where 
sometimes quests concerning misdemeanours 
and annoyances were held. The quest-house 
is frequently mentioned in the accounts of 
St. Giles,Cripplegate, 1571, MS. Addit. 12222. 

QUESTMEN. " Those that are yearly chosen, 
according to the custom of a parish, to assist 
the churchwardens in the enquiry, and pre- 
senting such offenders to the ordinary as are 
punishable in the court-christian," Blount*s 
Glossographia, ed. 1681, p. 594. 

QUESTMONGER. A juryman. 

Awake, awake, ye ^Me«fmo«^er*, and take heed you 
giv« s true, Jutt, and right verdict. 

BMon'f Works, p. 370. 



QUESTUARY. Profiteble. 
QUETE. Wheat. It is the translation sf 
Jrumentum in MS. Lansd. 560, L 45. 
That 5ere shalbe lituUe qwete. 
And plenty shalbe of appulk grefe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 79^ 

QUETHE. (1) Harm ; mUchief. (A.-S.) 

(2) To say ; to declare. {/i.-S.) 

(3) To bequeath. Lydgate. 

Hous and rente and outher thyng 
Mow they quethe at here endyng. 

MS. Harl. I70I, f. 42. 

(4) Cry; clamour. Gawayne. 
QUETHING. Saying, crjing ? 

Being alive and seinge I peryshe, i. beinge quyrke 
and quethyng I am undone. 

Palsgraves jleotastUM, 1544). 

QUETHUN. Whence. Robson. 
QUETOURE. A scab, or swelling. 
QUEVER. Gay; lively. West. 
QUEW. Cold. 

QUEZZEN. To suffocate. East. 
QUHILLES. Whilst. 

qwhifltesht e» qwykkeand In qwerte unquellyde with 
handis. 

Be he never mo savede ne socourede with Cryste. 

Morte jirthure, MS. lAneoln, f.98. 

QUIB. A taunt, or mock. Coles, 
QUIBIBES. Cubebs. " Qtty«rt«m,aquybybc;' 

Nominale MS. 
QUIBLIN. An attempt to deceive. 
QUICE. A wood-pigeon. Ghwi. 
QUICHE. To move. 
QUICK. (l)AUve; living. 

In thiike time men hem tok 
With Juggement withouten let. 
And also quie dolven het. 

Jrthour and MerUn, p, M» 
Sir, he seid, asay of this, 
Thei were 5isturday qtoyk i-wy»«c. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. M. 

QiiyXr f ye, forsothe, quifk it was. 
As wel 1 may tel you all the case. 

The Sacrifice ofjibraham, p. 18. 

(2) The growing plants which are reared or set 
for a hedge, far. dial. 

(3) Sharp ; piercing. Devon. 
QUICK-DEER. Deer with young. 
QUICKEN. (1) Couch grass. North. 

(2) To work with yeast. Q^iekening•dish, the 
yeast or balm that is put to new drink to make 
it work- North. 

(3) To revive. StiUinuse. 

(4) To conceive with child. 
QUICKER. A quickset hedge. West. 
QUICKLINGS. Young insects. East. 
QUICKMIRE. A quagmire. Devon. 
QUICKWOOD. Thorns. Yorksh. 

QUID. (1) The cud. Var. dial. Hence, gene- 
rally, to suck one's tongue. 

(2) A mouthful of tobacco. Var. dial. 

QUIDDITY. A subtlety; a subtle quirk or 
pretence. Quiddit was also used. 

QUIERIE. A royal stable. 

QUIET. Gentlemanly. West. 

QUIETUS. The official discharge of an account. 
{Lat.) It is chiefly used metaphorically, and 
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H means in slang language a severe blow, in 

other words a ttttler, 
QUIFTING-POTS. Small drinking pots hold- 

mg half a gill. Lane, 
QUIL. The reed on which the weavers wind 

their heads for the shuttle. See Robin Good- 
fellow, p. 24. 
QUILE. A pile, heap, large cock, or cop of hay 

put together ready for carrying, and to secure 

it from rain ; a heap of anything. 
QUILKIN. A frog. Comir. 
QUILL. (1) The stalk of a cane or reed; the 

faucet of a barreL Hence, to tap liquor. 

Devon, 

(2) The fold of a ruff. Also to plait linen in 
small round folds. *' After all your starching, 
quilling, turning, seeking, pinning," Strode's 
Floating Island, sig. C. 

(3) In the qtttU, written. Shai, • 
QUILLER. An unfledged bird. 
QUILLET. (1) A furrow. North, 

(2) A croft or grassyard. Devon. 

(3) A Uttle quibble. Shot, 

So you, only by conceit, thinke richly of the opera- 
tion of your Indian pudding, having oontrarie 
qualitiea in It. a thing repugnant to philoiophy, and 
working miraculous matters, a quiUit above nature. 
Th* Man in tht Moone, 1009, sig. C. il. 

QUILL-TURN. The machine or instrument in 

which a weaver's qniU is turned. 
QUILL Y. To harden ; to dry. Detnm, 
QUILT. (1) To beat. Var, dioL 

(2) To swallow. Wett, 

(3) Almost worn out. /. Wight, 

(4) To be very fidgety. South, 
QUILTED-CALYES. Sham calves for the legs 

made of quilted cloth. 

QUIN. A kind of spikenard. 

QUINCE. The king's.evU. 

For the quj/nce. Take horehownde and colum- 
byne, and sethe it in wyne or ale, and so therof let 
hym dryncke fynte and laste. M8. Rk, Med, 

QUINCE.CREAM. Is thus described. 

Take the quinces and put them Into boiling water 
unpared : then let them boil very fast uncovered 
that they may not colour ; and when they are very 
tender* take them off and peel them, and beat the 
pap very imall with sugar ; and then take raw cream, 
and mix with It till it be of fit thickness to eat like 
a cream. Tnae GenUewvman*9 Delight, 1676, p* &, 

QUINCH. (1) To make a noise. 

(2) To stir, or move. Sometimes a substantive, 

a twitch, or jerk. 
QUINE. Whence. 

Fro qwpnt come yon kene mane, quod the kynge thanne. 
That knawes kynge Arthureand his knyghttes also. 

Morte Arthur*, MS. Lincoln » f. 90. 
Bethynke the welle qtcyne thou came, 
llkone we ere of Adam. 

A. dtf Brunne, MS. BoweM, p. 1ft. 

QUINET. A wedge. Glouc. 

QUINN Y. Not quite ; not just yet. East, 

QUIXOLA. A term in the game of primero, 

signifying the chief card. 
QUI N RE. Some poisonous animaL 
QUINSB. To carve a plover, spelt ewme in the 



Booke of Hunting, 1586. It occurs in Hall's 
Satires, p. 82. 
QUINTAIN. " A game or sport in request at 
marriages in some parts of this nation, specially 
in Shropshire ; the manner now corruptly 
thus, A quintin, buttress, or thick plank of 
wood is set fast in the ground of the high- 
way where the bride and bridegroom are to 
pass, and poles are provided with which the 
young men run a tilt on horse-back i and be 
that breaks most poles, and shews most activity, 
wins the garland," Blount, ed. 1681, p. 535. 
The quintain was often gaily painted. 
Thy wakes, thy q^in^eU, here thou hast, 
Thy Hay-poles too with garlands grsc^t. 

Herriek*M Poems, ii. 44. 

QUINTASENCIA. Some preparation for con- 
verting the baser metals into gold. 

QUINTER. Atwo-vear-oldsheep. 

QUINTURE. DeUvery; cui«. Heame, 

QUIP. A sharp retort. "Merrie quipps or 
tauntes wittily spoken," Baret. 

Tarlton meeting with a wily country wench, who 
gave him quip for quip, TOrlton^t Jut*, 1611. 

QUIRBOILE. A peculiar preparation of lea- 
ther, by boiling it to a condition in which it 
could be moulded to any shape, and then 
giving it, by an artificial process, any degree 
of requisite hardness. 
Whyppes of qu^rboyle by-wcnte his white sides. 

MS, Laud. 696, f. .. 

QUIRE-BIRD. Que who has hitely come out 

of prison, and seeks for a place. 
QUIRE-CUFFIN. A churl. Dekier. 
QUIRISON. A complaint. (J,.N.) 
QUIRK. (1) To emit the breath forcibly after 

retaining it in violent exertion. Wett, 

(2) To grunt ; to complain. Devon, 

(3) The clock of a stocking. Devon. The term 
occurs in Stubbe, 1595. 

(4) A pane of glass cut at the sides and top in 
the form of a rhomb. 

QUIRKY. Merry; sportive. Line, 
QUIRLEWIND. A whirlwind. It is translated 

by turbo m MS. Egerton 829, f. 14. 
QUISERS. Christmas mummers. Derb, 
QUISES. Cushions for the thighs, a term in 

ancient armour. HalL 
QUISEY. Confounded; dejected. North, 
QUISHIN. A cushion. Palegrave, 4jp. 

Swythe chayers thay fett, "T 

QK'yMyn* of velvett. 

MS, Unooln A. i. 17, f. 13S. 
QUISIBLE. 

For all this to prouffyt is no more poasybte 
Than for to drynke In a quyayble, 

Sarl^ Interlude in Bibl. Lamtmm. 

QUISSONDAY. Pentecost ; Whit-Sunday. 
QUISTER. A bleacher. Nominale MS. 
QUIT. (1) To remove by force. 

(2) To be even, or equal with. The modern 
phrase is to be quits, 

(3) Acquitted. See QiuUe (3). 

QUITCH. To flinch. Alao as qwnch, to stit 
or move, to make a noise. 
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QUITE. (1) Free; quiet. (,A.-N.) 

(2) To pay oif ; to requite. (//.-iV,) 

0% hyt yi in the story tolde, 
xl^^ Syr Roger downe can folde. 

So qwyi he them ther medc j 
Hftdhebenc arraydy-wys, 
Alle the maystry had byn hy« ; 
Allaa 1 why waotyd he hyt wede ? 

MS, Cantab, Ff. 11. 38» f. t^ 
Syr Roger nnote them on the hede. 
That to the gyrdylle the swerde yede. 

Of hym were they qwifte t 
They hew* on hym faste as they were wode« 
On eche syde then sprang the blode» 
So sore on hym they dud smy te. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, T 7J* 

(3) To acquit. Sometimes acquitted. 

fjuyte the weyl oute of borghegang. 
That thou ne have for hyt no wrang. 

MS, Harl, 1701, f. 63. 
Herof they qu^ene hyme as treue mene. 
And sith spake they farder thenne. 
That yf he myght hys lemane bryng 
Of whome he malde knollshyng. 

MS, RawUnsoH C. 86. 

(4) White. (^.-5.) 

The ehllde, that was so nobuUe and wyse, 

Stode at bis fadurs grafe at eve ; 
Ther cam on in a qwyte surpHsse, 

And pryTely toke him be the slefe. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. r. 48, f. 67. 

QUITE-BETTER. Entirely recovered. 
QUITECLATM. Free from claim. 

Fram henne to Ynde that clt^ 

f^miteda^m thai schul go fre. 

Gv 0/ Warwike^ p. 310. 

QUITELICH. Freely ; at liberty. {A.-S.) It 

is wrongly explained by Ellis, ii. 77. 
QUITEMENT. Completely ; entirely. 
QUITTER. (1) Thin nasty matter or filth that 
runs from a wound. " Qwytur or rotunnes, 
putredo,** Nominale MS. 
(2) Whiter ; more delicate. See the example 

in T. Blauncheiie, 
QUIVER. Nimble ; active. In use in Suffolk, 
according to Moor. " Agilu, nimble, light, 
lieger, quiver," Elyot, ed. 1559. Quivertfy 
•haky, nervous. 

They bothe swetely played : 
A sergeaunt them afrayed, 
And sayd they were full quever, 

Bok0 nfMaifd Emijfn, p. 87* 

QUIZZLE. To suffocate. Notf, 

QUO. Contraction of quoth. 

QUOB. A quicksand, or bog. Wett We have 

quobmire in Salop. Antiq. p. 539. 
QUOCKEN. To vomit. North, 
QUOD. (1) To fish for eels with worms tied on 

worsted. Hants, 

(2) A prison. Var, dial, 

(3) Quoth ; says. (A.-S.) 

Avaanoe baner I quod the kyng, passe forthe anone. 
In the name of the Trynytd and oure Lady bryghte, 
Seynt Edward, Seynt Anne and bwete seynt John, 
And in the name of Seynt George, oure landis knyjte I 
Thia day shew thy grttt power and thy gret royfte. 



And brynge thy trew subjectei owie of payo asd wco. 
And as thy wllle is, Lorde, thys Jomey be doo. 

MS, BibI, R»g, 17 D. ST. 

QUODLING. This disputed term occurs in Ben 
Jonson. It may be a cant term for a fooL 
" The codled fool," Cap of Gray Hairs, 1688, 
p. 169. It is probably derived from the apple 
so caned. *' A quodling, pomum eoctiie,*' 
Coles' Lat. Diet. 
QUOIF. A cap. Florio, p. 123. 
QUOIL. A noise, or tumult. 

But dlsturba not his sleep* 
At the qwM that they keep. 

BronuFt Song9, 1661, p. 78. 

QUOK. Quaked for fear. 

This seharpe swerde to hire he tok. 
Whereof that alle hire body quok, 

Gower, MS, Soe, Antiq, 134, f. 86. 
And whan he did with hishonde embrace 
His yerde ayen fuUedebonalreof loke. 
For innocence of humble drede he qtuke. 

L4fdgate, MS, Athmota 39. f. 16. 

QUOME. A man. R. de Brunne, MS. 
QUONDAM. A person formerly in office. Still 

in use as an adjective. {Lat,) 
QUONIAN. A drinking-cup. 
QUONS. A hand-mill for grinding mustard- 
seed. East, Forby seems to consider it a 
mere corruption of quern, q. v. 
QUOP. To throb. fVest, 

But aealous sir, what say to a touch at praier I 
How quopt the spirit 1 In what garb or ayre. 

FMeher'M Poemt, p. 2U3. 

QUORLE. A revolving spindle. 

Qtv4trl« in tho qwew go lyghtly, 
Qwene I was a jong man so dyd I. 
Gira In algore leniter, 
Quum All JuTcnis Ita fed. 

Reliq, Antiq. li. '40. 

QUOST. A coast. See Eliotes Dictionarie, fo . 

Lond. 1559, in v. Jacto, 
QUOT. Quiet. Oxon, 
QUOTE. To notice; to write down. This 

sense is used by Shakespeare, Jonson, &c. 
QUOYNTE. Cunning. {A,-N,) 

Sende me hidere, 5if that ich mijhte 
Ani quoynt« carpenter finde. 

MS, Lattd, 106, f. 161. 

QUY. A calf, or young cow. " Juvenca, a 

qwye ; vitula, a qwye calffe," Nominale MS. 
QUYCE. The furze. Pr, Parv. 
QWESEYNS. Cushions. 

DcUvcryd on Monday next after blak Monday, a 
bote with apayr of orys, a russet mantyll, a pa>T of 
qwesegn*, a tapet of red say, unlynyd, with a bar hed. 

MS. Bodl. t Mu4. 8S9. 

QWHICHE. Which. 

And so kynge Edward was possessed of alle Eng . 
londe, excepte a castelle in Northe Wales calleU 
Harlake, whiche Sere Richard Tunstall kepte, the 
qwhietu wasgotoie afterwarde by the Lord Harberda 

fVarkwmrth'$ Cfcroniele, p. 8 
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RA. A roe-deer. (A.'S.) It occun in 
Chaucer, Cant. T. 4084. 
RAAP. Ralph. Pr. Pan. 
RAAS. To tear away. See Race (1). 

And ftMu It frome hit rlche mene and rytte It In 
•ondyra. Mort« Arthurt, MS, Uneoln, 1 67. 

BAASTY. Restive. Ea»t. 

RAATH. In good condition. North, 

RAB. (1) A kind of loam ; a coane hard sub- 
stance for mending roads. Comw, 

(2) A wooden beater to bruise and incorporate 
the ingredients of mortar. 

RABATE. Said of a hawk that recovers the 
fist after the hand has been lowered. 

RABBATE. To abate. Palggrave, 

RABBEN. Turnips. (^.-iV.) 

RABBETING. When two boards cut on the 
edges with a rabbet plane are lapped with the 
edges one over another, this lapping over is 
called rabbeting, Kennett, MS. The groove 
in the stone-work of a window to admit the 
glass was also so called. 

In each of these rulers must be two hollow cha- 
nels, rabbotht or tmnsumei. as carpenters call them ; 
they must be under hollowed dovetaile wise, so that 
the two hollowed sides beeing turned together, 
there may be a concavity or hollownesse of a quarter 
of an inch square, representing this figure. 

Hopton*M Baeutum Geotietteum, 1014. 

RABBISH. Foolhardy; grasping; given to 

extortion, theft, or rapine. 
RABBIT-SUCKER. A sucking rabbit. 
RABBLE. (1) A kind of rake. 
(2) To speak confusedly. North. 

Let thy tunge serve thyn hert In skylle. 
And raM« not wordes recheles owt of reson. 

jr5. Otntab. Ff. il. 38, f. M. 

RABBLEMENT. (1) A crowd, or mob. 

(2) Idle siUy talk. North, 

(3) Refuse ; dregs. Somenet, 
RABBLE-ROTE. A repetition of a long rig- 
marole roundabout story. West. 

RABBLING. Winding ; rambling. North, 

RABIN. A raven. Nominale MS. 

RABINE. Rapine ; plunder. 

RABIT. A wooden drinking-can. 

Strong beer in rabitt and cheating penny cans. 
Three pipes for two-pence and such like trepans. 
PmiM 0/ Yorkihire Ale, 16S)7. p. 1. 

RABITE. A war-horse. 

Then came the dewke Scgwyne ryght. 
Armed on a rabett wyght. 

MS. Qintab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 161. 
Syr Gye bestrode a n^ghte. 
That was mocke and lyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 124. 

RABONE. A radish. 
RABSHAKLE. An idle profligate. 
RABUKE. A she-goat .' It is the translation 

of eapra in Nominale MS. 
RACE. (1) TopuU away; to erase. 

Swownyng yn hur chaumbur she felle, 
Hnr heereof can sche raea, 

. Jr& Coitlo^. Ff. 11. 38, f. M. 

(2) The meeting of two tides, often over an 
uneven bottom running together, producing a 
great and sometimes dangerous sea. The Race 
of Aldemey, Portland Raee^ &c. 



(3) A string. Devon, 

(4) The liver and lungs of a calf. 

(5) A succession ; a great number. 
r6) Rennet for cheese. North, 

(7) The peculiar flavour or taste of anjrtluBg 
the original dupoaition. 

(8) A small stream. Yorith, 

!9) A thrust with a dagger. 
10^ To rake up old tales. South. 

(11) To prick, mark, or note. 

(12) A course in building. 
RACEN. Apothanger. Yorkth. 
RACERS. A variety of tares. Far. dial 
RACH. Rushes for thatching. 

RACHE. (1) To stretch out; to catch. PaiB* 
grave. From the first meaning comes raeh in 
Much Ado about Nothing, iv. 1. 
(2) A scenting hound. (J.-S.) 

Denede dale and downe, for dryft of the deer In 

drede, 
For meche murthe of mouth the muriemoeth made i 
I ros, and roroede, and sey roon raeA«« to jede, 
They staike under schawe, schatereden in schade. 

Htliq, AntU/. 11. 7. 
For we wylle honteat the herte the heihes abowte, 
With racche* amonge hem In the rowe bankes. 

MS. OM. Calig, A. ii. f. 118. 
Thre grehoundes he leddeon bond, 
And thre rochet in on bond. 

Arthitur and Meriin, p, 17i. 
She was as fcyre and as ^odc, 

And as riche on hir palfray ; 
HIr greyhoundis fillid with the dere blod^ 
Hir racMM coupuld, be my fay. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. lit. 
RACINE. A root. (A.^N) 
RACK. (1) Light, thin, vapoury clouds ; the 
clouds generally. Still in use in the North- 
em counties, and sometimes there applied to 
a mist. See the Archseologia, xxii. 373. " As 
the sunne shines through the racJt" Du 
Bartas, p. 616. In some instances it appears 
to imply the motion of the cloude, and is so 
explained by Chapman in his translation of 
Homer. A disputed passage in which this 
word occurs, in the Tempest, iv. 1, "leave 
not a rack behind," merits special considera- 
tion. Our choice lays between considering it 
to mean a nngle fleeting cloud, or as a form of 
wrack or wreck, Mr. Hunter has expressed 
his belief that rack in the first sense is never 
used with the indefinite article, and unless the 
passage now given from Lydgate tends to 
lighten the objection, it seems to me to be 
absolutely fatal to the adopted reading. On 
the other hand, we have raci: in the old folios 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, where the sense 
requires wreck. See Mr. Dyce's editioui 
vii. 137. On the whole, then, unless rack 
can elsewhere be found with the indefinite 
article, it appears safer to adopt wreck, which 
certainly agrees better with the context. 
Upton, Critical Observations, ed. 1748, p. 213, 
supposes it to mean a track or path, in which 
sense it is still used in the North. See our 
second meaning, and Brockett, who ad(u>t« 
Upton's explanation of the Shakespeansji 
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ptssage I but there is no good authority for 
anything of the kind, although Brockett is as 
decisive as if he had possessed the reading 
and knowledge of Gifford. 
As Phebu* doeth at mydday in the louthe. 
Whan every rak and every cloudy iky 
la Toirie dene, lo hir face uncouth 
Shall ahewe In open and fully be unwry. 

L^dgat0t MS, j4»hmol« SO, f. SI. 
Treule jif je il haloue this holeday, 
The rakkit of heven 1 wil opyn. 

JIf .;. Douee 309, f. 16. 
Now we may calculate by the welkins raeke, 
.£olu8 hath chaste the clouds that were so blacke. 

Hejfwoofa Marriage TWumpAe, 16IS. 

(2) A rude narrow path like the track of a small 
animaL West, Brockett explains it, a track, 
a trace. 

(3) To pour off liquor; to subject it to a fer- 
mentive process. 

(4) To work by rack qf eye, to be guided in 
working by the eye. In a high rack, in a 
high position. 

(5) To care ; to heed. North, 

(6) A rut in a road. BaaL 

(7) The neck of mutton, or pork. Kennett, 
MS.Lansd. 1033. 

(8) That part of a cross-bow in which the gaiBe 
moTcd. 

(9) A liquor made chiefly of brandy, sugar, 
lemons, and spices. 

(10) A trout. Northumb, 
(l\) Weeds ; refuse. Suffolk, 

(12) Rack and ruin, destruction. 

(13) That pace of a horse which is between a 
trot and an amble. 

04) 

Some thinke the putride backe-bone in the grave 

Or marrow chang'd, the shape of snakes to take. 

Toptelft Hlstorie of Serpents, p . fi. 

(15) To exaggerate. See Rache (1). 

(16) The cob-iron of a grate. 

(17) To relate or tell anything. 
RACK-AND-MANGER. A man's rack and 

manger was his housekeeping. To be at rack 
and manger, to live at reckless expense. 
When Vertue was a country maide. 
And had no skill to set up trade. 
She came up with a carriers Jade, 

And lay at raeke and manger. 
She whift her pipe, she drunke her can, 
The pot was nere out of her span ; 
She married a tobacco man, 
A stranger, a stranger. 

Li/h n/RiMn Goo^/kllow^ 10S8. 
RACKAPELT. An idle rascal Line, 
RACKET. (1) A hard blow. East, Perhaps 
from the instrument with which the ball was 
struck at tennis. 

(2) A kind of net 

(3) A struggle. North, 
RACK-HURRY. The track or railway on which 

waggons run in unloading coals at a hurry ; 

that is, at a staith or wharf. 
RACKING. Torture. Still in common use as 

an adjective, agonizing. 
RACKING-CROOK A pot-hook. Northumb. 



RACKLE.(1) Noisy talk. m$t Also to rattle, 

of which it may be a form. 
(2) Rude ; unruly. North, It is an archaism 
meaning rtuh. 

And than to wyring be thon nat rod*. 
Beware of hast thouhe she behest to please. 

I4fdgat«^0 Minor Poema, p. 90, 

RACKLE-DEBD. Loose conduct. Cumb, 
RACKLING. A very small pig. Suffolk, 
RACKRIDER. A small trout. North, 
RACKS. (1) The sides of a waggon. Tnis word 

occurs in Holly band's Dictionarie, 1593. 
(2) Range ; kitchen fire-place. Ei$ex, 
RACK-STAFF. A kind of pole or staff used 

for adjusting the mill-stones. 
RACK-UP. To supply horses with their food 

for the night. South, 
RACK-VINTAGE. A voyage made by mer- 
chants into France for racked wines procured 
what was called the rack-vintage. 
RACK-YARD. The farmyard, where beasU 

are kept : from the racks used there. 
RAD. (1) Afraid. Apol. Loll. p. 27. 
Thow wold hulde me drade. 
And for the erle fulle rode. 

MS. Uneoin A. L 17. f. 13S. 

(2) Advised ; explained. {j4,-S,) 

In the casteUe had sche hyt hyght. 
To defende bur with alle bur myghte. 
So as her counsayle radd, 

MS. Cantab, Ff. 11. 98, f. 80. 
Now with the messenger was no badde. 
He took his hors as the bysschop radde, 

Reliq, Jnttq, ii. lOl* 

RADCOLE. A radish. 
RADDLE. (1) To weave. North, 
(2) The side of a cart. 
(3^ To do anything to excess. Line, 

(4) A hurdle. South, Kennett has raddlee^ 
small wood or sticks split like laths to bind a 
wall for the plastering it over with loam or 
mortar. " In old time," says Harrison, p. 187, 
** the houses of the Britons were slightlie set 
up with a few posts and many radeU, with 
stable and all offices under one roofe." In 
Sussex the term is applied to long pieces of 
supple underwood twisted between upright 
stakes to form a fence, or to slight strips of 
wood which are employed in thatching barns 
or outhouses. Also called raddlingg. 

(5) To banter. North, 

RADDLINGS. (1) Windings of a walL North, 
(2) Bribery money at elections. Weit, 
RADE. An animal's maw. Line, 
RADEGUNDE. A disease, apparently a sort of 

boiL Pien Ploughman, p. 430. 
RADELICHE. Readily ; speedily. (^.-5.) 
In slepyng that blessud virgyn apperede hym to. 
And badde hym arys radeiiehe and biy ve. 

Chron, Fi/odvn.p. 196. 

RADES. The raUs of a waggon. 

RADEVORE. Tapestry. 

RADIK. A radish. It occure in an early col- 
lection of receipts in MS. Lincoln f. 290, and 
is the A.-S. form. 

RADLY. Quickly ; speedUy. (A.~S,) 
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Up then rote this prowd Khereff, 

And radtif made hym jaie s 
Many wat the modur iod 

To the kyrk with hym can fare. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. IS7. 
Thomas mdly up he rase. 

And ran over that mounteyne hye, 
And certanly, as the story sayes. 
He hir mette at eldryne tre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48. f . llfi. 
RADNESSE. Fear. See Rod {I ). 

He Mid, 1 make myne avowe verreilly to Crysta, 
And to the haly Temacle, that voide schalle 1 nevere. 
For radnesM of na Romayne thai regnes In erthe. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 06, 

RAERS. The rails of a cart. North, 
RAFE. (1) Tore. (A.^S.) 

Hir clothes ther scho i^flt hir fW>, 
And to the wodd gane scho go. 

Feretval, 9157. 
(2) Weak ; silly ; foolish. SufoVt, 
RAFF. (1) Scum ; refuse. Formerly applied to 
persons of low condition. Now riff-raff . 
And maken of the rym and taf 
Suche gylours for pompe and pride. 

Appendix to W. Mapet^ p. 340. 

(2) A raft of timber. North. 

(3) Abundance; affluence. North. In old 
English, a confused heap. 

(4) Spoil ; plunder. Kent. 

Uk a manne agayne his gud hegaflTe, 
That he had tane with ryfe and r<^ff'e, 

MS. Uneotn A. i. 17, f. 148. 
(5; In raff, speedUy. {J..S.) 
( 6) Idle ; dissolute. North. 
RAFFERTORY. Masterful. Line. 
RAFFLE. (1) To stir the blazing faggots, &c. in 
an oven. The wooden instrument with which 
this is done is called the raffien pole. Brush- 
ing off ripe walnuts is also called raffien *em, 
(2) To live disorderly. North. Hence raffle^ 

eoppin, a wild feUow. 
rs) A kind of fishing-net. 
^4) To move, or fidget about. Line. 
RAFFS. (1) The students of Oxford are so called 

by the town's people. 
(2) Long coarse straws. Northumb, 
RAFFYOLYS. A dish in ancient cookery de- 
scribed in Wamer*8 Ant. Cul. p. 65. 
RAPLES. Plays with dice. {A.-N.) 
RAFORT. A radish. 
RAFT. (I) To irritate. Dorset. 
(2) A damp fusty smell. East. 
liiVFTB. Seized, or taken away. {A.~S.) 
Rafle awey forsothe Is he , 
How, the! selde, may this be ? 

CwTMr Mundi, MS. Coil. Trin. Qmtab.t. 106. 
My chylde ys thus rafte me froo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 68. 
Be God, quod Adam, here Is a ston. 
It shalle be hit baneamm ! 
Thus sone his life was ra/te, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 51. 

RAFTER-RIDGING. A particular kind of 
ploughing used in Hampshire, so called from 
each ridge being separated by a furrow. Balk- 
ploughing. Hants. 

RAFTY. (1) Rancid ; fusty. Var. dial. 

^^2) Wet ; foggy cold. SuffoUt. 
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(3) Violent in temper. South. 

RAG. (1) To scold, or abuse. Far, dial 

i2) A kind of basalt. Warw, 

(3) The catkins of the hazel. Yorksh. 

4) A mist, or drizzling rain. North. 

5) A shabby looking fellow. " Tag and rag " 
the riff-raff, Harrison, p. 215. 

( 6 ) A farthing. A cant term. 

(7) A herd of young colta. 
RAGABRASH. Low idle people. Cumb. Nares 

h^n ragsfaboih in the singular. 
RAGAMUFFIN. A person in rags. Perhaps 

derived from ragomojln, the name of a demon 

in some of the old mysteries. 
RAGE. (1) Madness; rashness. (A.-N.) 

(2) To romp, or play wantonly. Ia.'N.) 

When sche seyth galantys revell yn hall, 
Yu here hen she thynkys owtrage, 
Desyrynge with them to pley and rag0. 
And stelyth fro yow full prereiy. 

Rgliq.Antiq. i. 89. 

(3) A broken pan. Somerset. 

RAGEOUS. Violent ; furious. North. It oc 
curs in Gascoigne. 

RAGERIE. Wantonness. {A.-N.) 

RAGGALY. Villanous. Yorksh. 

RAGGED. (I) A term applied to fruit trees, 
when they have a good crop. Thus they say, 
*' How full of fruit that tree is ! it's as ragged 
as it can hing.'* In some parts of Yorkshire 
the catkins of the hazel are called rag, and 
perhaps this word has some connexion there- 
with. Line, 

(2) Hawks were called ragged when their fea- 
then were broken. Gent. Rec. 

RAGGED-ROBINS. The keepers* followers in 
the New Forest. 

RAGGULED. Sawed off. Deton. 

RAGHTE. Reached. {A.~S.) 

The kyng of Egypt hath take a schafte, 
The chylde satt and nere hym raghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f..7t. 

RAGINGUES. Ragings ; rompings. 
Lei5ingue and plel5es and ragingnet. 
He bilefte also. MS. iMud. 108, f. 1 1 1 . 

RAGLER. An oflicer in South Wales who col- 
lected fines, &c. 

RAGMAN. (1) The charter by which the Scott 
acknowledged their dependence on the Eng- 
lish crown under Edward I. was popularly 
called a ragman roll; and hence the term, 
vrith ur without the last word, came to be ap- 
plied to several kinds of written rolls aud 
documents, especiaUy if of any length. Thus 
a papal bull with many seals is termed a re^e- 
man in Piers Ploughman, p. 5 ; and the list of 
names in Fame's book is called ragman roll in 
Skelton, i. 420. See also Plumpton Corr. p> 
168. In a letter of Henry IV. dated 1399, 
printed in Rymer, mention is made of 
literas patentes vocata raggemans sive blank 
ehartres. In Piers Ploughman, p. 461, it 
seems to mean a person who made a li&t or 
ragman. 
Ilede 00 this ragmon^ and rewie yow theraftur. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ▼. 4tf. •. #• 
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Mayiter patwo, I marrayll ye wyll gjre lycence 
To this falge knave in this audience 
To publish his ragman roUet with lyei. 

The FardMwranH tht Frtrg, 1533. 

(2) An andent game at which persons drew by 
chancepoetical descriptions of their characters, 
the amnsement consisting, as at modem games 
of a similar kind, in the peculiar application or 
misapplication of the verses so selected at 
hazard by the drawers. This meaning of the 
term was first developed by Mr. Wright in his 
Anecdota Literaria, 8to. 1844, where he has 
printed two collections of ancient verses used 
in the game of ragman. Mr. Wright conjec- 
tures that the stanzas were written one after 
another on a roll of parchment, that to each 
stanza a string was attached at the side, with 
a seal or piece of metal or wood at the end, 
and that, when used, the parchment was 
rolled up with all the strings and their seals 
hanging together, so that the drawer had no 
reason for choosing one more than another, 
but drew one of the strings by mere chance, 
on which the roll was opened to see on what 
stanza he had fallen : if such were the form 
of the game, we can very easily imagine why 
the name was applied to a charter with an 
unusual number of seals attached to it, which 
when rolled up would present exactly the same 
appearance. Mr. Wright is borne out in his 
opinion by an English poem termed Ragmane 
roelle, printed from MS. Fairfax 16 : 

My ladye* and xny maistresses echone, 
Lyke hit unto your humbyble wommanhede, 
Resave in gr^ of my tympill penone 
This rolle, which withouten any drede 
Kynge Rs^gnuin me bad me sowe in brcde. 
And crittyned yt themerour of your chaunce; 
Drawith a strynge, and that shal ttreight yow leyde 
Unto the rerry path of your govemaunce. 
That the verses were generally written in a roll 
may perhaps be gathered from a. passage in 
Douglas's Virgil, — 
With that he raucht me ane roll t to rede I begane. 
The royetest ane ragment with mnny ratt rime. 

VHiere the explanation given by Jamieson seems 
to be quite erroneous. 

Venui, whiche slant wlthoute lawe. 
In non certeyne, but as men drawe 
Of Ragemon upon the chaunce. 
Sche leyeth no peys in the balaunce ' 

Oow«r, JUS. Soe, jtntlq. 134, f. 244. 

(3) The term rageman is applied to the devil in 
Piers Ploughman, p. 335. 

RAGOUNCE. The jacinth stone. 

RAG-PIECE. A large net. 

RAG-RIME. Hoar frost. Line. 

RAGROWTERING. Playing at romps. Exm, 

RAGS-AND-JAGS. Tatters ; fragments ; rags. 

RAG-TOBACCO. The tobacco leaf cut into 
small shreds. North. 

RAGWEED. The herb ragwort. 

RAGYD. Ragged. 

Som were ragpd and long tayled, 
Scharpe clawyd and long nayled. 

MS. j4*hmolti€l,(. 66, 

RAID. (1) Early. Kent. Vmmraihe. 



!2) A hostik incursion. North, 
3) Dressed ; arrayed ; furnished. 
RAIKE. To go, rush, or proceed. 
And thane he rajrW* to the rowte, and myacbcs one 

helmyst 
Riche hiswberkes he rente, and rasede schyldea. 

Mortt jirthurt, MS. Umcoln, f. 85. 

RAIL. (1) To stray abroad. Perhaps from the 
older word reile, to roll. 

(2) A revel, a country wake. West. 

(3) A garment of fine linen formerly worn by 
women round the neck. " Rayle for a wo- 
mans necke, erevechirf, en quarttre doublet" 
Palsgrave. " Anything wome about the throate 
or n^ke, as a neck-kercher, a paitlet, a raile" 
Florio, p. 216. The night-rail seems to have 
been of a different kind, and to have partially 
covered the head ; it was a gathered linen 
doth. 

And then a good grey fVocke, 
A kercheflb and a raiU. 

Friar Baeont Pr<fphet4e, IfiM. 

(4) To talk over anything. Devon. 

(5) To teaze, or provoke a person to anger. 
Norfolk. 

RAILED. (1) Set; placed. See Minot, p. 16. 
BayUde, MS. Morte Arthure, f. 87. 

(2) Covered with net-work. 

RAIME. To rule oppressively. 

RAIN. A ridge. North. 

RAIN-BIRD. The woodpecker. North. 
*' Reyne, fowle bryde,^ai(/iM,/itetif, meropee" 
Prompt. Parv. 

RAINES. Rennes, in Bretagne, much esteemed 
for its manufacture of fine cloth. 

RAINY-DAT. A day of misfortune. 

RAISE. (1) A cairn of stones. North, Anciently* 
any raised mound, or eminence. 

In the parishes of Edenhall and Laaonby, tn Cum- 
berland, there are yet come considerable remains of 
stones which still go by the name of mUn, though 
many of them have been carried away, and all of 
them thrown out of their ancient form and order. 

Hutehinton's Hittorp nf Cumberland. 

(2) To expectorate badly. SufoU. 

(3) To make additional loops in a stocking in 
order to fit it to the leg. 

(4) A robbery. North. 
RAISE-MOUNTAIN. A braggadocio. 
RAISER. In carpentry, is the front board that 

stands upon the edge to support the board, 
flat board, or step ; in the game of cricket, the 
name of a small stick that is put aslant into 
the hole with a ball upon it, which being 
struck upon the end, causes a ball to fly or 
jump up, in order to be struck with a stick, 
ready in the hand of him that did the former 
act. Dyehe. 

RAISINS. Pieces that lie under the end of a 
beam in a walL Harrison, p. 187. 

RAIT. To dissipate the sap of vegetables, by 
exposing them abroad to the weather. Hay 
is said to be raited when it has been much 
exposed to an altemancy of wet and dry 
weather. Yorkeh. 

RAITCH. A line or list of white down the ftoe 
of a horse. Yorkeh. 
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RAITH. Weeds, stick, straw, or other mbbish, 

in a pool of water, ffett, 
RAKE. (1) To rouse up. Somemt. 

(2) To cover anything in the fire with ashes. 
This explanation is given by Palsgrave, 1530. 
It is used metaphorically by Shakespeare. To 
rake is still in use, meaning to cover np a fire 
to keep it alive. 

(3) A term applied to a hawk when she flew wide 
of the game. 

(4) To walk or move about Aor/A. Forby 
says, to gad or ramble idly. 

Now pa« we to the bold beggar, 
That rdk9d o'er the hill. 

Rabin Hood, 1. 106. 

(5) To start up suddenly. West. 

(6) To reach. Sir Tristrem, p. 292. 
( 7 ) To repeat a tale. Durham, 

(8) The inclination of the mast of a vessel from 
the perpendicular. 

(9) The sea raJtea when it breaks on the shore 
with along grating sound. 

(10) A rut, crack, or crevice. North, 

(11) A mine, or quarry. 

(12) Course; road. Gawayne. 
RAKEHELL. A wild dissolute fellow. 

With a handfull of rakehellet which he had icum- 
med together In this our shire, wbilest the king waa 
In hia retume from Tewxbury. 

Lanttntrd^a Perambulation, 1596, p. 478. 

RAKEL. Hasty; rash. Chaucer. 
The towden sayd it ia not lOO ; 

For your preates, thsU suld tech vertus trace. 
They ryn raJfyU out of gud race, 

Gyffe ylle ensampiUe and lyese in synne. 

JiS. Bodl. e Uu», 160. 

RAKENE. To reckon. 
RAKENTEIS. A horse's manger. 

Whan that hors herde nevene 

His kende lordes steveoe, 

His rakonteis he al te-rof. 

And wente into the kourt wel kof. 

Beveg nf Hamtoun, p. 84. 

RAKER. A person who raked and removed the 
filth from the streets, generally termed Jack 
Maker, 

So on a time, when the cart came, he asked the 
nJter why he did his businesse so slacklye : Sir, said 
h«, my fore hone was in the fault, who, being let 
bloud and drencht yesterday, I durst not labour him. 

TttrUon*t Juts, 16U. 

RAKES-AND-ROANS. A boy's game, in which 
the younger ones are chased by the larger 
boys, and when caught, carried home pick-a- 
back. 

RAKE-STELE. The handle of a rake. 

RAKET. To racket, or rove about. To play 
raieti to be inconstant. 

RAKE-TEETH. Teeth wide apart, sunilar to 
those of a rake. North, 

RAKETYNE. A chain. Heame. 

RAKING. Violent. Ortus Vocab. 

RAKKE. A manger. 

Of all that ylke vlj. yere. 
At the rakiu he stode tyed. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. iL 38, f. 107. 

RAKS-JAKES. WUd pranks. 

RALLY. (1) A projecting ledge in a wall built 



thicker below than above, serving the purpose 
of a shelf. 

(2) A coarse sieve. East, 

(3) A crowd, or multitude. Devon, 
RALPH. The name of a spirit supposed to 

haunt printing-houses. See Dr. Franklin's 
Works, 1819, p. 56. 

RALPH-SPOONER. A fool. South, 

RAM. (1) Acrid ; fetid. North, 

(2) To lose anything by flinging it out of reach. 
Somertet, 

RAMAGE. Wild. {A,~N,) The term was 
very often applied to an untaught hawk. 

Yet if she were so tickle, as ye would take no 
stand, so ramagn as she would be reclaimed with no 
.eave. Oreen^t Gwydoniua, 1599. 

RAM-ALLEY. A passage leading from Fleet- 
street to the Temple, ftimous for cooks, vic- 
tuallers, sharpers, and whores. It is con- 
stantly mentioned in old plays. 

RAMAST. Gathered together. {Pr,) 

And when they have ramoH many of several 

kindes and tastes, according to the appetite of those 

they treat, they open one vessel, and then another. 

A Comical History o/tht World in the Moon, 1600. 

RAMBERGE. A kind of ship. {Fr.) 

RAMBLE. To reel, or sUgger. West, 

RAMBUZE. "A compound drink at Cambridge, 
and is commonly made of eggs, ale, wine, and 
sugar ; but in summer, of milk, wine, sugar, 
and rose-water," Blount's Gloss, p. 538. 

RAMBY. Prancing? 

1 salle be at Joumee with gentille knyghtes 
On a ram6y stede fulle jolyly graythide. 

Morte Arthurey MS. Lincoln, t, ff/. 

RAMCAGED. Withered, said of trees. 
RAME. (1) To cry aloud; to sob; to ask for 

anything repeatedly. North, Rayme, tocry 

out against, Erie of Tolous, 431. 

(2) To reach, or stretch after. " To rame, pan- 
dicuhr," Coles' Diet. 

(3) To rove, or ramble. Yorkth, 

(4) To pull up. North, 

(5) To rob, or plunder. Zinc. 

RAMEL. Rubbish, especially bricklayer's rub. 
bish, or stony fragments. Also a verb. " To 
rammell or moulder in pieces, as sometimes 
mud walles or great masses of stones will doe 
of themselves," Florio, p. 195. The prior of 
St. Mary's of Coventry, in 1480, complained 
sadly of " the pepull of the said cit^ carrying 
their donge, ramelf and swepinge of their 
houses" to some place objectionable to him. 

RAM ELL> WOOD. Natural copse-wood. 

There growyth many allers and other ramell-wood, 
which servethe muche for the buyldinge of suvhe 
small houses. MS. Cotton, Culig. B. vlii. 

RAMES. The dried stalks of beans, peas, 
potatoes, &c. Devon, Also, the relics of a 
branch after the leaves are off. 

RAM-HE ADED. Made a cuckold. 

RAMJOLLOCK. To shuffle the cards. 

RAMMAKING. Behaving riotously and wan- 
tonly ; tearing about, as they say, like a ram. 
//inc. 

RAMMED. Excessive. Kent, 

RAMMEL-CHEESE. Raw meal. /. Wight, 
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RAMMILY. Tall ; rank. Far, dial. 
RAMMISH. (1) Rank; pungent. North, 
(2) Violent ; untamed ; ramage. 

It is good (Mith hee) to apply to linnewet that 
are dissected, the powder of earth-worraes mixed 
and wrought up with old rammith, and unsavery 
barrowes grease, to be put Into the griefe. 

ToptelFg Hi9tori« qfSerpenU, p. 311. 

RAMP. (1) To be rampant. 

(2) To ramp upt to exalt. This is the meaning 
in Ben Jonson, ii. 518. The illustration 
quoted by Gifford is irrelevant, and is used in 
Forby's sense, to grow rapidly and luxuriantly. 

(3) To ramp and reave , to get anything by fSair 
means or foul. 

(4) An ascent in the coping of a walL 

(5) Bending a piece of iron upwards to adapt it 
to wood-work, of agate, &c.iscalledrampingit. 

(6) A highwayman, or robber. 
RAMPADGEON.* A furious, boisterous, or 

quarrelsome fellow. North, 

RAMPAGE. To be riotous ; to scour up and 
down. Rampaging and rampageous^ as ad- 
jectives, are riotous, ill-disposed. 

RAMPALLION. A term of reproach, corre- 
sponding to our raptcaUum, 

RAMPANTUS. Overbearing. lAnc. 

RAMPE. (1) To climb. (^.-A^.) 

(2) A coarse woman, a severe term of reproach. 
Hall, describing Joan of Arc, says she was *' a 
rampe of suche boldnesse, that she would 
course horses and ride theim to water, and 
do thynges that other yong maidens bothe 
abhorred and wer ashamed to do." Hall, 
Henry FL f. 25. 

(3) To rush. {A.-S.) 

He rawmpyde so ruydly that alle the erthe ryfes. 

Morte Arthurs t MS, Lincoln, f. 61. 

RAMPER. i. e. Rampire, generally applied to 
any turnpike road : more particularly however 
to such highways as are on the site of the old 
Roman roads. Line, 
RAMPICK. According to Wilbraham, a ram- 
picked tree is a stag-headed tree, i. e. like an 
old overgrown oak, having the stumps of 
boughs standing out of its top. 
Thus doth he keepe them still in awfull fcare. 

And yet allowes them liberty iuough : 
So deare to him their welfare doth appeare, 

That when their fleeces gin to waxen rough. 

He combs and tilres them with a rampicke bough. 
Washing them in the streamesofsilvcr Ladon, 
f o cleanse their skinnes from all corrupiion. 

The Affectionate Shepheard, IfiM- 

RAMPIRE. A rampart. 

RAMPISH. Rampant. Pahgrave, 

RAMPSE. To climb. Somerset, Hence ramjv- 
sing, tall, high. 

RAMUACKETING. A country rout, where 
there are many noisy amusements. Devon. 

RAM-RAISE. A running a little backward in 
order to take a good leap. North, 

RAMS. Wild garUc. Var. dial. 

RAMS-CLAWS. Crowfoot. Somerset. Rams- 
foot is the water crowfoot. 

RAMSHACKLE. (1) Loose; out of repair; 
uu^^aiiily ; disjointed. Var. dial. 



(2) To search or ransack. North. 
RAM'S-HORN. A winding-net supported by 
stakes, to inclose fish that come in with the 
tide. Somerset, 
RAMSONS. A species of garlic 

Ramann* taat like garlick : they grow much in 
Cranboum-chaae : a proverb, 
Eate leekes in Lide, and ranuint in Hay, 
And all the yeare after physicians may play. 

Aubrej^e WilUt MS, Ruyal Soe, p. ISC 

RAM-STAG. A gelded ram. South. 
RAMSTAM. Thoughtless. North, 
RAN. (1) Force ; violence. North, 

(2) The hank of a string. West, 

(3) A saying. Sevyn Sages, 2723. 

(4) Open robbery and rapine. 

RANCE. A kind of fine stone. It is mentioned 
in Archseologia, x. 423. 
With ivorie pillars mixt with jett and ranee. 
Rarer and richer then th'old Carian's was. 

WorJuo/Du Bartat, p. 24& 

RANCH. A deep scratch. East, '* A ranche 
or clinch with a beasts paw," Cotgrave in v. 
Griffade. 

RANCHET. A kind of bread. 

RANCON. A weapon Uke a bill. 

RAND. (1) A long and fleshy piece of beef 
cut from the part between the flank and but- 
tock. "Rande of befe, giste de beuf" 
Palsgrave. 

(2) A hank of line or twine ; a strip of leather. 
East. 

(3) Rushes on the borders and edges of land near 
a river. Norf. In old Engli^, the margin 
or border of anything. 

(4) To canvass for votes. West, 
RANDALL. Random. Coles. 

RANDAN. (1) The produce of a second sifting 

of meaL East, 
(2) A noise, or uproar. Gloue. 

RANDEM-TANDEM. A tandem with three 
horses, sometimes driven by University men, 
and so called at Oxford. 
RANDIES. Itinerant beggars, and ballad- 
singers. Yorksh. 
RANDING. Piecemeal. Berks. 
RANDLE. To punish a schoolboy for an in- 
delicate but harmless offence. 
RANDLE-BALK. In Yorkshire, the cross piece 
of wood in a chimney, upon which the pot- 
hooks are hung, is called the randle-baik or 
rendle-balk. Kennett's MS. Glossary. 
RANDOM. A straight Une. North, 
RANDONE. A long speech. " Randone or 

long renge of wnrds, haringa" Pr. Parv. 
RANDOUM. Force ; rapidity. (J.^N,) 
He rod to him with gret ranrfovm. 
And with Morgelai is fauchoun 
The prince a felde in the feld. 

Bevet of HanOoun, p. 13(k 
They «a\ 1yd ovyr the ( ?) randttwn. 
And lundeii at Sowth-hampton. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 123. 
Then rode he este with grete randoumet 
And thoght to here hym adowne 

MS, Cnntah. Ff. ii. 38. f. »7 
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RANDY. (1) Boisterous; noisy; obttreperoas; 

also, maris appetens. North, 
'2) A spree ; they say, " Such a one is on the 
randy** meaning thereby, that he is spending 
bis time in a continued round of drunkenness 
and debauchery. 
RANDY-BEGGAR. A tinker. North, 
RANDY-DANDY. ATiolentandyulgarquanel- 

some woman. North. 
RANDYROW. A disturbance. West, 
RANE. Coane, as linen, &c. Wett. 
RANES. The carcase or skeleton of a fowl or 

bird. Dewm, 
RANG. Rebellious. (A.-S.) 

And yif that ani were lo ramf, 
That he thanne ne come anoo. 
He iwor bi Crist and lelnt Jolum, 
That he sholde maken him thral. 
And al hJs oftpring forth withaL 

H0w/oir,2661. 

RANGE. (1) A sicTe. Somertet, Elyot has, 

^ StMocthea, a rangeyng sieve ;" and Huloet, 

** bult, raunge, orsyeve meale." The second 

best wheaten bread was called range-bread. 

(2) To cleanse by washing. North. 

(3) The shaft of a coach. Devon, 

(4) To take a range in firing. 

Their shot replies, but they were ranyd too high 
To touch the pinnace, which bears up so nigh 
And plays so hot, that her opponents tlilnk 
Some deril is grand captain of the Pink. 

Legend «f Captain Jorut, I6S9. 

RANGER. A chimney rack. North, 

RANGLE. (1) To range about in an irregular 
and sinuous manner. Wett, 

(2) Is when a hawk has gravel given her to bring 
her to a stomach. Blome, ii. 63. 

RANISH. Ravenous. Devon. 

RANK. (1) In a passion. Cheth, 

(2) Thick ; full ; abundant. Raninete, abun- 
dance, fertility. 

(3) A row of beans, &c. /. Wight, 

(4) Very ; excessive. Var. dial. 

(5) Strong. See Isumbras, 200. 

He ryfes the raunke stele, he ryghttes theire brenes, 
And reste theiue the ryche mane, and rade to his 
Btrenghes. MorU Anhure» MS, Uneoln, t. 60. 

(6) Wrong. Lane, 
RANK-RIPE. Quite ripe. Cheeh, 
RANNACK. A worthless fellow. Rannigal is 

also used. North, 
RANNEL. (1) A whore. A cant term. 
(2) To ruffle the hair. Yorkth, 
RANNILY. Fluently; readily; without hesi- 

tation. Norfolk, 
RAN NY. A shrew-mouse. Suffolk. Browne 

has the term in his ' Vulgar Errors.' 
RANPIKE. Same as Rampiek, q. v. 
RANSCUMSCOUR. Fuss; ado. Devon. Also, 

a passionate person. 
RANT. To drink, or riot. North, 

Mistake me not, custom, I mean not tho. 
Of eaiceiiive drinking, as great ranters do. 

JVsiM (ff Yerkehirt JU^ V&fl, p. 5. 

RANTAN. To beat soundly. Gkme. It 
apparently alludes to a tinker's constant ham- 
merins in the following passage : 



There lsitm.fa»i Tom Tinker and his Tib, 
And there'ia Jugler wlrh hl« fingers glib. 

Taylor' t Wurket, 1830, i. lift. 

RANTER. (1) A large beer-jug. Hence, to pour 
liquor from a large into a smaller vessel. 

(2) To mend or patch a rent in a garment very 
neatly. Suffolk, 

RANTIPIKE. An ass. Domt. 

RANTIPOfiE. A rude romping child. fTw/. 

RANTREE. The mountain ash. North, 

RANTY. Wild ; frisky ; riotous. Ranly-tan/y, 
in a great passion. North. 

RAP. (1) To seize ; to ravish. 

(2) To exchange, or swap. Var, dial 

3) To risk, or hazard. North. 

4) To brag, or boast. Devon. 

5) Rap tmd rend, to seize hold of everything 
one can. The phrase occurs in Palsgrave, and 
is still in use. Compare Florio, p. 20. ** To 
get all one can rap and run," Coles's Lat. Diet. 
" To rape and renne," to seize and plunder, 
Chaucer. 

RAPE. (I) Haste. (A,-S,) Its meaning in the 
third example appears more doubtfuL 
And commaunded alleyn rape 
Awey that wrytyng for to skrape. 

MS, HarL 1701, f. 47. 
Ne wu ther non that mighte ascape, 
80 Beyes slough hem in a rape, 

Bevee ^f Hamieunt p. 27 
A thefe to hys thefte hath rape. 
For he weneth evermore for to skape. 

MS. HarL I70I, f. 15. 

(2) To steal ; to plunder. 

Ravenows flsches han sum mesure ; whanne thel 

huDgren the! rapim ; whanne thei ben ful they sparyn. 

Wimbelton'a Sermon, 1388, MS, Hatton 67, p. 16. 

(3) A division of a county, comprising several 
hundreds. 

(4) To scratch. Somerset, 

(5) To take cap« ive. {/l,-S.) 

(6) To bind or lace tightly. Devon, 

(7) To prepare. (A,'S.) 

(8) A heap of com. 

(9) A turnip. Ord. and Reg. p. 426. 
RAPER. A rope-maker. 

RAPEY. A dish in ancient cookery, described 
in MS. Sloane 1201, f. 46. 

RAPID. Gay. Far. dial, 

RAPIER-DANCE. This is nearly the same as 
the sword-dance among the ancient Scandi- 
navians, or as that described by Tacitus among 
the Germans. The performers are usually 
dressed in a white frock, or covered with a 
shirt, to which as also to their hats, or paper 
helmets, are appended long black ribands. 
They frequently go frt)m house to house, about 
Christmas, and are treated with ale after their 
military exercise. At merry-nights, and on 
other festive occasions, they are introduced 
one after another by the names and titles of 
heroes, from Hector and Paris, princes of Troy, 
down to Guy of Warwick. A spokesman 
then repeats some verses in praise of each, and 
they begin to flourish the rapier. On a signal 
given, all the weapons are united, or inter- 
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laced, but soon withdrawn again, and bran- 
dished by the heroes, who exhibit a great 
\ ariety of evolutions, being usually accompanied 
by slow music. In the last scene, the rapiers 
are united round the neck of a person kneeling 
in the centre, and when they are suddenly 
withdrawn, the victim falls to the ground ; 
he is afterwards carried out, ^d a mock 
funeral is performed with pomp, and solemn 
strains, milan'9 Yorksh. 
RAPLY. Quickly ; speedUy. (^.-5.) 

So raplp thay ryde thare ttut alle the rowte rynget. 
Morte Arthure, M& Uucolu, f. 72. 

RAPPE. To hasten. (A.-S.) 

Loke ye rappe yow not up to ryde. 

MS, Uarl. 2259, f. 120. 

RAPPER. A great or extravagant falsehood ; 

a vehement oath. West. 
RAPPER-DANDIES. Red barberries. North, 
RAPPING. Large. Far, dial, 
RAPPIS. A dissolute person. Cumb, 
RAPPLE. A raveUed thread. North, 
RAPS. (1) News. Yorkah, 

(2) Games ; sports. Salop, 

(3) A disorderly fellow. Yorksh, 
RAPSCALLION. A low vagabond. 
RAPTE. Ravished; enraptured. 

Whose amyable salutes fiewe with suuhe myght. 
That Locryne was rapt« at the fyrst syght. 

MS.Lati9d.9M, f.22. 

RARE. (1) Fine ; great. South, 
(2) To roar. North " Rare or grete, vagire," 
MS. Dictionary, 1540. 

Lowde he gane bothe rowtc and run t 
Alias ! he tayde, for sorowe and Care. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 126. 

(3J Underdone ; raw. Var, dial. 

(4) Early. Devon, 

(5) Ready ; prepared. Somerget. 
RARELY. Quite well in health. 
RARNING. Thin, as cloth is. }Fe9t, 
RAS. Space; time. Hearrte. 
RASALGER. The fume of minerals. So ex- 
plained in A New Light of Alchemy, 1674. 

Alume, atriment, alle I 8us|)ende, 
Rtualger and arsnick I defende, 

MhtHftltl't Theat. Chem. Brit. 1652, p. 271. 

RASARDE. A hypocrite ? 

Out on thee, nuarde, with thy wilea. 
For falslye my people thuu begyles, 
1 shall thee hastelye honge; 
And that lurden that standes thee by, 
He puttcs my folke in greate anuye 
With his false llatteringe tonge. 

Che«terPlaif»,V\. 163. 

RASCAL. A lean animal, one fit to neither 
hunt nor kill. ** Rascali, refuse beest, n?/i«," 
Palsgrave, 1530. 

RASCAL L. Common ; low. It is the trans- 
Ution ot commune iu HoUyband's Dictionarie, 
1593. The word also occurs in this sense in 
The First Part of the Contention, ed. 1843, 
p. 31. Ratcalye, I9W people, refuse of any- 
thing. 

RASCOT. A knave, or rascal. Cumb, 
RASE. (1) To scratch. Suffolk, •• Rased their 
hardeaed hides," Hanison, p. 188. 



(2) To erase. (3) Aneramre. 

(4) A channel of the sea. (A,'N,) 
Felowes, they shall never more lu wlthstonUe, 
For I te them all drowned In the raae of Irlondc* 

Hyeke-Seomer, ap, Hawkins, L M. 

(5) Rage; anger. (^.-.S.) Rose-brained^ 
violent, Wilbraham, p. 67. 

(6) A swift pace. Perceval, 1145. 

(7) To snarl, as dogs do. 

RASEN. In timber buildings, that piece of 
timber to which the bottoms of the rafters 
are fastened. 

RASER.HOUSE. A barber's shop. 

RASH. (1) To snatch, or seize ; to tear,oriend. 
Gifford explains it, " to strike obliquely with 
violence, as a wild boar does with his tusk.'' 

They buckled then together so. 

Like unto wild boares rathingi 
And with their swords and shields they ran 

At one another slashing. 

SHr Lancelot du Lake. 

(2) Brittle. Comw, 

(3) Said of corn in the straw which is so dry 
that it easily falls out of the straw with hand- 
ling of it. North, 

(4) Sudden ; hasty. Shak, 

(5) A kind of inferior silk. It is mentioned by 
Harrison, p. 163. 

RASHED. Burnt in cooking, by being too 
hastily dressed. *' How sadly this pudding 
hasb^n rashedin the oven." " The beef would 
have been very good if it had not been rashed 
in the roasting." Rasher, as applied to bacon, 
probably partakes of this derivation, ff'ilts. 

RASHER. (1) Arush. North. 

(2) A box on the ears. Glouc. 

RASING. A blubbering noise. North. 

RASINGES. Shavings ; sUps. 

RASKAILE. A pack of rascals. 

RASKE. To puff, or blow. 

Than bcgynneth he to klaweand to ro«Ar«, 
And 5y veth Terlyncel hys taske. 

MS Harl, 1701, f. 2». 

RASOUR. The sword-fish. 
RASP. (1) To belch. Mast, 

(2) A raspberry. Far, dioL 

(3) The steel of a tinder-box 

RASPIS. The raspberry. A wine so termed 

is mentioned by Harrison, p. 167. 
RASSE. Rose; ascended. 

He roue agayue thurghe his go<lhede. 

MS. Uneutn A. 1. 17, f.2ia 

RASSELS. The land-wliin. Suffolk, 
HASSLE. To stir the embers in an oven with 

a long pole. Eaut, 
RASTER. A kind of cloth. 
RASTIR. A shaving-razor. 
RASLTRE. A scratch. {A,'N.) 
RAT. (1) An old contemptuous nickname for a 

clergyman. 
(2) Reads. Wright's Pol. Songs, p. 327. 
RATCH. (1) A straight line. North. 

(2) To stretch ; to pull asunder. Cumb, 

(3) A subsoil of stone and gravel, mixed w'tb 
clay. Ileref, 

(4) To spot, or streak. North. 
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(5) To tell great falsehoods, line. 

RATCHEL. Gravelly stone. Derb, 
>»4UTCHEIL A rock. Lane. 
T RATE. (1) To expose to air. North, 

(2) To become rotten. Cumb, 

(3) To call away or off. Kent, 

(4) Ratified; valid. 

RATHE. (1) Soon ; early, far, dial. In the 
second example, eager, anxious. RathUket 
speedily, MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. viL 
H* did it up, the lothe to say. 
But sum therof hetoke away 
In his hand f ul ratht, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48. f. A3. 
Now than are thay leveande bathe. 
Waa noyte the rede knyghte so rathe 
For to wayte hym with skathe. 

oiT ivf(0 pai| 98. 
And It arose ester and etccr. tille it aroose fuUe 
eate { and rather, and rathtr, 

Warktecrth'9 Chnmicle, p. S2. 

(2) Savage ; hasty. Robwn. 

(3) To rede, or advise. Havelok, 1335. 
RATHELED. Fixed ; rooted. Gawayne. 
RATHER. (1) Rather of the ratherest, said of 

underdone meat. Noff. 

(2) Rather-n'elte, rather than not. 

RATHERLINGS. For the most part. North. 

RATHERLY. Rather. Yorkah. 

RATHES. Only used in the plural ; a frame 
extending beyond the body and wheels of a 
cart or waggon to enable fanners to carry hay, 
straw, &c Craven. 

RATION. Reasoning. {Lat.) 

RATON. A rat. (A.-N.) ** Sorex, a nion," 
Nominale MS. For the following lines com- 
pare King Lear, iii. 4. Ratten, Hunter's 
Hallamsh. 61. p. 75. 

Ratons and myse and i oche smale dere. 
That was hys mete that vij. yere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 106. 

RATONER. A rat-catcher. (A.-N.) 

RATS. Pieces ; shreds ; fragments. North. 

RATTEEN. A kind of cloth. 

RATTEN. To destroy or take away a workman's 
tools, or otherwise incapacitate him from 
working, for not paying his natty to the fund, 
or for havingoffended the Union in any matter. 
York, 

RATTEN-CROOK. A long crook reaching 
from the rannel-balk to the fire. 

RAITLE. (1) To beat, or thrash. North. 

(2) To stutter, or speak with difficulty. It is now 
used in exactly the opposite sense, and so it 
was by Shakespeare, Mids. N. D. v. 1. It 
also meant to revile. " Extreamely reviled, 
cmelly railed, horribly railed on," Cotgrave. 

RATTLE-BABY. A chattering child. 

That's strange, for all are up to th' ears In love : 
Boys without beards get boys, and girls bear girls; 
Fine little rattl&-babie$, scarce thus high. 
Ate now call'd wires: if long this hot world stand, 
We shall have all the earth turn Pigmy-Land. 

He^wootTs Lov^M MittreM, p. 9. 

RATTLE.BONE. Worn out ; crazy. Sutsex, 
RATTLE-MOUSE. A bat. 
RATTLEPATE. A giddy chattering person. 



RATTLER. A great falsehood. Var. dl§L 
RATTLES. The alarming rattle in the tkirtt 

preceding death. Var. dial 
RATTLETRAPS. Small knickknacka. 
RATTOCK. A great noise. Eaet, 
RATY. Cold and stormy. North, 
RAUGH. A tortuous coarse. Wegt, 
RAUGHT. (1) Reached. Weet. In ktor 
writers sometimes, snatched away. 
» /Q Unto the cheftane he chase, 
"^ r- ' ^ And roM^ehyma strake, 

W MS. Uneoln A. 1 17> f . IM. 

(2) Cared ; recked. (j4,-S.) 

Thanne the I(yng hys hand up raupe. 
That ITalse man his trowthe be-tau5te. 
He was a devyl offhelle. 

Roma$»ee o/MheUUm, 
RAUGHTER. A rafter. UUy. 
RAUHEDE. Rawness; crodity. 
RAUK. (1) Smoke. Suteex. 
(2) To mark« or scratch. North, 
RAUL. To pull about roughly; to entangle 

thread, &c. We$t. 
RAUM. (1) To retch. Yorkth. 

(2) To sprawl. SuffbUt. 

(3) To shout, or crv. Ztnc. 

RAUMER. A kind of fighting^ock. 

RAUN. The roe of salmon prepared in a par- 
ticular manner, and used as a bait to fish with. 
North. ** A rawne of fysche, lacti*,' MA. 
Dictionary, dated 1540. 

RAUNCH. (I) To wrench, or pull ont. 
(2) To gnaw, or craunch. Devon. 
RAUNING-KNIFE. A cleaver. Wett. 
RAUNSON. A ransom. {A.-N.) 
For with oure Lord is gret mercy. 

And rauntun ek gret plenty ; 
He payed for us his owyn body. 

This aughte be takyn in gret devt< | 
His blood he schad also largely. 

To make us and oure fadris fre. 
And alle oure rotinMrniw by and by 
He qwit hymself and non but he. 

Hampole's Paraphrase of the Pealme, M8« 

RAUT. To low, as a cow. North. 
RAUX. To stretch. Northumb. 
RAVAYNE. Theft. Palsgrave. 

The thrydde branche es ravayne. 
That et calde a gret synne. 

MS. Harl. SSM. f. M. 
Thou schalt not stele thy neghbours thyng 
Be gyle ne raveyne ne wrong withholdyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. S. 

RAVE. To tear up. Line. It is also used as 
a substantive in a cognate sense. " It's 
dangerous to make a rave in an old building, 
so do not attempt any alterations." Cumb. 

Ande he worowede him, and slowhe htm ; ande 
thanne he ranne to the false emperes, ande ravide 
htr evine to the bone, but more harme dide he not 
t» no inane. Genta AoManorum, p. SOS. 

RAVEL. To talk idlv. North. 

RAVEL-BREAD. Whity-brown bread. Kent. 
According to Harrison, p. 168, "the raveled 
is a kind of cheat bread, but it reteineth mora 
of the grosse and lesse of the pure substance 
of the wheat." 

RAVELLED. Confused ; mixed together. 
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RAVEL-PAPER. Whity-browii paper. 
RAVEN. To swallow greedily. 

In the morning give them barley or provender, a 
little at a time* in distinct or leveral portions, twice 
or thrice one after another, io at he may chew and 
eke dligett it thoroghly ; otherwise if he raven it In, 
at he wil do having much at a time, he rendreth it 
in bit dung whole and not dltgetted. 

Topteir* Four-Footed Beast»» p. 903. 
RAVENER. A plunderer. (^.-iV.) 
Forthy, my tone, tchryve the here^ 
If thou hatt ben a ravinere, 

Gower, MS. 8oe, Antiq. 134. f. 161. 

RAVES. These are additions to a waggon, 
without which it is not considered complete. 
The raves or shelvings are two frames of wood 
which are laid on the top of the waggon in 
such a way as to meet in the middle, and pro- 
jecting on all sides beyond the body of the 
vehicle, enable it to carry a larger load of hay 
or straw : whilst the sideboards are fitted on 
the top of the sides, in such a way, that more 
sacks of corn can be stowed in the waggon 
than otherwise it would admit of. In the 
Cleveland Dialect, the shelvings are defined 
to be " the top part of a hay-cart." Line, 
The term is found in Palsgrave. 

RAVESTE. Took by force. 

And the cause of his oommynge es to be restorede 
agayne of his wyfe, the whilke 50ur kynge raouU 
away f^o hyme this same day. 

MS, Uneoln A.i. 17, f. 41. 

RAVE-UP. To inquire diligently after, and to 
bring forward subjects of accusation against 
any one ; thus, for instance, " He raved up all 
he could think on, against such and such a 
one.*' Line, In old English, to explore. 

RAVINE. (1) Rapine. {A,-N,) 

(2) To eat ravenously. It occurs in Palsgrave, 
and in Cotgrave in v. GoiUarder, 



(3) To seize by force. 

(A 



Birds of prey. (ji,-N,) 
RAVISABLE. Ravenous. (A.-N,) Ravigaunt 
has exactly the same sense. 

Heo was agast and in feringue, 
For it was so muchea5ein kuynde, 
That the wolf, wilde and raeisaunf. 
With the schep jeode so mllde so lomb. 

MS. Laud, 108, t, 11. 

RAVISHED. Plundered ; stripped. 

Ravishing. Rapid. {a.-n.) 

RAVISOME. Rapacious. Sufolk, 
RAW. (1) Cold and damp. West, 

(2) Inexperienced. Var, dial. It is found in 
Stanihurst's Ireland, p. 32. 

(3) A row, as of buildings, &c See Brockett, 
and Plumpton Corr. p. 4. 

Here may men se and knawe 
Many syns wryten on raioe. 

MS. Bibi, Coll. Si»n. zviii. 6. 
RAW-CREAM. Cream raised in the natural 

way, neither scalded nor clouted. Devon. 
RAW'-EDGED. Not hemmed. North, 
RAW-FLESH. A demon. Perhaps his name 
is more usually raw-head. See Bloody'bone. 
RAW-HEAD. The cream which rises on the 
surface of raw milk, or milk that has not 
been heated. 



RAWINGS. Aftermath. Tuner. •'Rawyn- 
hey" occurs in the Pr. Parv. 

RAWKY. Raw and cold. North. 

RAWLY. Rude ; unskilful. 

RAW-MOUSE. A bat. Somenet. 

RAWN. To eat greedily. West. 

RAWNSAKE. To ransack ; to search out 
Sene I was formede in fayth to ferite whas I never, 
Forthy rawnaaku redyly, and rede me my swefeonys. 
Morte Arthur; MS. Ldneoln, f. 87. 

RAWNY. Thin ; meagre. Somerset. 

RAWP. A hoarseness. Yorksh. 

RAX. To stretch. North. 

RAXEN. To hawk ; to spit. (A,-S.) 

RAXIL. To breathe ; to nourish. 

RAY. (1) A kind of dance. 

(2) Striped cloth. {A,-N,) " Stranfftdum, 
ray," Nominale MS. "The riche rayes," 
Piers Ploughman, p. 89. To raye, to streak 
or stripe. A ray^ a slip of gold or silver 
leaf. See Howell's Lex. Tet. 1660. 

And everych of them a good mantell 

Of scarlet and of miw. RtMn Hood, i. 42. 

(3) To defile ; to beray. North. 

(4) A diarrhoea. Yorksh. 

(5) Array ; order ; a row. Still in use, to dress, 
or array. 

Ryballes ruled out of rays, 
Vhat is the Treaitie for to sale. 

Chester Plaj/e, IL 168. 
And when the halle was rajted ojt. 
The scheperde lokld al aboute 
How that hit myjt bene. 

MS. Caniah, Ft, ▼. 48, f. M. 

(6) Sovereign ; king. {A.-N) 

Scho tuke hit leve and went hir waye, 

Bothe at barone and at rajfe, Pereeeait 179. 

(7) A path, or track. (Fr.) 

One is when the hart runneth fast on his rnyos. 
He sweateth that it runneth down his daies. 

Booke of Hunting, 1«ML 

RAYEN-SIEVE. A sieve used chiefiy in cleans- 

ing clover. Dorset. 
RAYNE. Cry; sound. 

The kynge gan woffblly wepe and wake. 
And sayd, alias ! thys rewffulle ra^e. 

MS. HarL 8252. f. U5. 

RAYNECLES. A dish composed of pork, dates, 
figs, spices, raisins, &c. 

RAYON. (1) A rav. (2) A streak. 

RAY-VELVET. Striped velvet. 

RAZE. A swinging fence set up in a water- 
course to prevent the passage of cattle. 
Devon. 

RAZOR. A small pole used to confine faggots. 
Sufolk, 

KEA. Probably from the Latin re. 

She's a great traveller by land and sea, 
And dares take any lady by the rea. 

Tavlw'e Worker 1690. i. 99. 

REACH. A creek. Kent. 

lie ACH-TO. To reach out one's hand, so as to 
help oneself. Thus, if you say to a country- 
man, " Shall I help you to some of this ?" lUs 
reply will probably be, " No thank you ; I'll 
reach-to," Line, 

REACKED. Arrived ; reached at. North. 
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READ. (1) Rennet North, 

(2) To read the mwardtf to strip the fat from 
the intestines ; also to vomit. 

(3^ To comb the hair. North. 

READEPT. To recover. 

The which Duchle, if he might by their meane* 
readept and recover, he would never let paste out of 
hys memorie lo great a beiiiflte, and to frendly a 
gratnitie to hym exhibited. Halt, Edward J V, f . SA. 

READSHIP. Confidence ; rule. We$t. 

READY. (1) Rid. Ewx, 

(2) To get ready, i. e. to dress. Ready, dressed, 
occurs in old plays. 

(3) To forward, or assist. North, 

(4) Done, as meat, &c. Wiitt, 

(r>) To prepare, or make ready. 

READY-POLE. A piece of uron across a chim- 
ney supporting the pot-hook. It was formerly 
made of wood, and that material may still be 
occasionally seen used for the same purpose. 
Ver. diaL 

REAP. To unravel, or untwist. Devon, 

REAFE. To anticipate pleasure in, or long for 
the accomplishment of a thing ; to speak con- 
tinually on the same subject. SuMtex. 

REAKS. Pranks. "To revell it, or play 
reakee,^ Cotgrave in v. Degonder. 

REAL. (1) Royal. {A.-N.) 

(2) A Spanish sixpence. Rider, 

REALTEE. Royalty. {A,-N.) 

REAM. (1) Cream. North. " Mylke reme" is 
mentioned in a receipt in MS. Lincoln, f. 285. 

That on i« white so milliei rem. 
That other ia red, to fer is lem. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 55. 
Methenke this pain ec swetter 
Than anl milkM rem. 

Legends Catholiete, p. 88. 

(2) To hold out the hand for taking or receiv- 
ing. North. 

(3) To stretch out ; to bear stretching or drawing 
out ; to draw out into thongs, threads, or fila- 
ments. Also to widen a hole, especially in 
metaL 

(4) Bread is said to reamj when made of heated 
or melted com. 

REAMER. An instrument used to make a hole 

lai^r. Somernet. 
REAM-KIT. The cream-pot. Yorkth. Pegge 

has ream-mug^ p. 128. 
REAM-PENNY. (i. e. Rome-penny). Peter- 
pence. He reckons up his ream-pennies ; 
that is, he tells all his faults. North. 
REAN. (1) To eat greedily. Weet. 
(2) To droop the head. Suffolk. 
lo) The furrow between the ridges of ploughed 
land to take off the water; any gutter; a 
water-course, or small stream. Var. dial. 
Therfore of cornes fayer and cleane, 
That growetone riggcs out of the retail, 
Cayme, thou shalt offer, as I roeane, 
To God in magittie. Cheeter Plape, L 36. 

And thiike that bcth maidenes dene. 
Thai mai hem wassche of the rene. 

Fiorie^ and Blaneh^eur, X/J. 

REAP. A bundle of com. North. "Asmych 
as oone reepe," Townley Myst. p. 13. 



REAP-HOOK. AsicUe. Var dial 
REAR. (1) To mock, or gibe. Devon. 

(2) Underdone ; nearly raw. North. " Reeri 
as an egge is, mol," Palsgrave. 

If a man slcke of the bloody-flixe drinke thereof 
in a reere egge two scruples for three dales to- 
gether fasting, it will procure him remedy. 

TopaeU** Bmtte, 1607, p. 87A. 

(3) To raise, especially applied to raising the 
wood-work of a roof. Also, to rise up before 
the plough, as the furrows sometimes do in 
ploughing. 

(4) To carve a goose. 

REARING-BONE. The hip-bone of a hog. 
REARING-FEAST. A supper, or feast, given 

to the workmen when the roof is reared^ or 
put on the house. Line. 
REARING-MINE. A vein of coal which de- 
scends perpendicularly in the mine. 
REARLY. Early. StiU in use. 
REART. To right, or mend. West. 
REARWARD. The rear. Shak. 
REASE. Thing ; circumstance. 

Hys emeia wylfe woldehe wedde. 
That many a man rewyd that reaee. 

MS.Harl.ai82,f.\n, 

REASON. A motto. 

REAST. To take offence. Line. 

REASTED. Tired; weary. North. 

REASTY. (1) Restive. East. 

(2) Rancid. Var. dial. " Restie or rastie 
bacon," Nomenclator, 1585, p. 86. "Tak 
rest bacon," Reliq. Antiq. L 53. Reez'd bacon^ 
Hall's Satires, p. 81. 

REAVE. To unroof a house. Noff. 

REAWNT. Did whisper. Lane. 

REAWP. A hoarse cold. Lane. 

KEAWT. Out of doors. Lane. 

RE BALLING. The catching of eels with earth- 
worms attached to a ball of lead, suspended 
by a string from a pole. 

REBANDED. Adorned with bands. 

They toke ladies and daunsed, and sodainly en- 
tered eight other maskers, apparelled in rych tinsel, 
matched wyth clothe of golde, and on that Turkey 
dokes. rebanded with nettes of silver. 

Halt's ChrmMc, 1550. 

RE BARD. Rhubarb. Heyvoood. 

REBATE. To blunt metal. It is metaphori- 

cally used in Stanihurst, p. 24. 
REBATO. A kind of plaited mff which turned 
back and lay on the shoulders. 

I pray you, sir, what say you to these great mffi s, 
which are borne up with supporters and re6atof«, 
as it were with poste and ralle ? 

DenVt Ftahteatf, p. 48. 

REBAWDE. A ribald, or scamp. 

Siche a rebatvde as yowe rebuke any lordes, 
Wyth theire retenus arrayede fulle realle and noble. 
Morte Jrthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 67> 

REB BIT. To clinch, or rivet. Yorksh. 
REBECK. A kind of violin. (^.-A^) 
REBEKKE. Rebecca. Chaucer. 
REBEL. (1) To reveL Heref. 
2) Disinclined ; unwilling; 
REBELLING. The ravelines. Heywood. 
REBELLNESS. Rebellion. 
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REBEN. A kind of fine cloth. 

REBESK. Arabesque. Colet. 

REBOKE. To belch, or cast up. 

REBONE. 

Thow febe lordeyn, I xal fell the (Utt t 
Who made the to hardy to make twych rtfumw, 

Digb^ MytUriea, p. 131. 

REBOUND. To take an offer at rebound, L e. 

at once, without consideration. 
RECCHE. Toieck, orcarefor. {A.'S.) 
Ne may non me wone do» 
Then ich have had hiderto. 
Ich have had lo muche wo* 
That y ne rwcAe whyder y go. 

Harrvwing 9f BM, p. 21. 

The it{warde therof I ne recte, 
I-wIsM 1 have therto no meche. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. ▼. 48, C AS. 

RECEITE. A receptacle. Lydgate. 

RECEIVE. To receive the eatwatt an old 
phrase for being dismissed. 

RECEST. Withdrawn. 

And he imagining with hinelf that he had the IS. 
of July deserved my great displeasure, and finding 
himself barred from vew of my phllosophicall deal- 
ing with Mr. Henrik. thowght that he was utterly 
reeeat from intended goodnes toward him. 

Dr. De^9 JManf, p. 13. 

RECETTE. To receive, or harbour. (J.-N.) 
Uy lorde hym reeettad in hys caatell 
For the dewkys dethe Oton. 

jr& Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. S80. 

RECHASE. Properly, to call the hounds back 
from a wrong scent, but often used for calling 
them under any circumstances. " Seven score 
raches at his rechase,*' i. e. at his call, Squyr 
of Lowe Degrd, 772. A recheat is explamed 
by Blome, "a farewell at parting." In 
Dorset, sheep are said to be rechased when 
they are driven from one pasture to another. 

RECHAUSED. Heated again. Warw. 

RECHEN. To reach; to stretch out. (^.-5.) 
Pestilence es an yvel reehande on lenthe and on 
brede. MS. Cull. JEton. 10, f. 9. 

RECHES. Costly things. (J.-S.) 

RECK. A hand-basket. Somertet. 

RECKAN. A hook for pots. North. 

RECKE Y. A child's long coat. Yorkeh. 

RECKLING. The smallest and weakest in a 
brood of animals. North. 

RECKON. To think, or guess. Var.diaL 

RECKON-CREEAK. A crook suspended from 
a beam within the chimney to hang pots and 
pans on. Yorkeh. 

RECK.STAVEL. A staddle for com. 

RECLAIM. (1) To reclaim a hawk, to make her 
gentle and familiar, to bring her to the wrist 
by a certain call. It is often used metapho- 
rically, to tame. 

(2) To proclaim. HaU. 

RECLINATORTE. A resting-place. 
And tberinne lette his retlffnataiy«. 

L§fdgate, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 3. 

RECLINE. To incline towards. 
RECLUSE. To shut up. {I at. Med,) 
RECOLAGB. Wantonnebs. 



And lytte up thare wyth neolage. 
And 5yt do moche more outrage. 

MS. Harl. IfU f. 48. 

RECOLDE. TorecoUect (A.-N) 
RE-COLLECTED. Collected again in his mind 

or spirits. 
RECOMFORTE. (1) Comfort. (A.-N.) 
In rteonsforte of his inwarde smerte. 

L^dgata, MS. Soe. AiMq. 134. f.5. 

(2) To encourage. {A.-N.) 
RECONUSAUNCE. Acknowledgment. 
RECORD. (1) Witness ; testimony. (A.-N.) 
(2) To chatter as birds do before they can sing. 
Hence, to practise singing, to sing ; to repeat 
lessons. It occurs in Palsgrave. 
RECORDS. To remember. (A.-N.) 
RECORDER. A kind of flageolet. The fol.y^ 
lowing story is very common in old jest books, I 
and told of various persons. 

A merrie recorder of London mistaking the name 
of one Pepper, call'd him Piper t whereunto the 
partie excepting, and saying. Sir, you mLstakt, my 
name is Pepper, not Piper ; hee answered. Why, 
what diflference is there, I pray thee, between Piper 
In Latin and Pepper in English i is it not all one f 
No, Sir, reply'd the other, there is even as much 
difference betweene them as is between a Pipe and a 
nMordtr. 

RECORTE. To record. (A..N.) 
The day i-sett come one hynge, 
His borowys hyme brought before the kyng ; 
The kyng lett recorte tho 
The sewt and the answer also. 

MS. RatcUntoH C. 86. 

RECOUR. To recover. 

But she said he should recovrof it, and so he said 
hee did within some tcnne dales. 

G\ffarf» Dialogme on WUehet, 1603. 

RECOURSE. A repetition. Shak. 
RECOVER. In hunting, to start a hare from 

her cover or form. 
RECRAYED. Recreant. {A.-N.) Recray- 
handee is the substantive pl. 

With his craftex ganne he calle. 
And callede thame reerajfhandoM alle, 
Kynge, knyghtes in-wlth walIe.P«rveMil <>10. 
RECREANDISE. Fear; cowardice. (A.-N.) 
RECTE. To impute ; to ascribe. 
RECULE. (1) A collection of writings, but used 

for any book or pamplilet. (Fr.) 
(2) To go back ; to retreat. (A.-N) 
RECULES. Reckless. 

As for the tyroe y am but reculet, 
Lyke to a fygure wyche that ys herUees. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i.6. f. 14. 
RECURATIVE. A remedy. (Lat.) Grata- 

rolus, Direction for Health, 1574. 
RECURE. To recover; to get again. {A.-N.) 
Also a substantive, recovery. 
Willing straungiers for to reeure. 
And in Engeland to have the domynacion. 

Jf& Soe. Antiq. 101, f. 96w 
But Hector fyrst, of strength most assured, 
His stede agayne hath anone recured. 

Ufdgate'a Troye, 15U, sig. P. r. 

RECURELESS. Irrecoverable. 

Ye are to blame to sette yowre hert so sore, 
Sethyn that ye wote that hyt[ys3 rekeuriea. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. U 
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RED. (1) To put in order; to clear, or pat to 
rights; todeaa. North. 

E'ersny of them could retf their een. 

Or a glimmring might lee, 
like one of ihena a doien had, 

WeU laid on with hto tree. AoMn Hood, L 111. 

(2) Rid ; deprive. EomL 

The fourth he said, I was bewitcht 

When fint I handled knife \ 
I thlnke my crooked armea wer curat 

It did not rarf my life. 

Qaulffido and Bamardo, WJ9, 

(3) To comb the hair. Warw. 

(4) To assuage, or appease. Cumb, 
REDACT. (1) Reduced. 

They were now become mlierable, wretched, 
ainful, redact to extreme calamity. 

Beeon*9 fVorke, p. 46. 

(2) To force backwards. 

He cursed Petrarch for rodacting Terses to tonnets ; 

which he said were like that Firrani't bed, where 

some who were too short were racked, othen too 

long cut short. Bon Jotuon'a Convormtions, p. 4. 

R£D\R. (^) An adviser; one who advises, or 

explains. See Rede. 
(2) A thatcher. Pr. Pare. 
R£DARGUACION. A refutation. (Za/.) 
To pursue all tho that do reprobacion 
Agayoa our lawes by ony rtdargitacion. 

Digf^ Mwteriot, p. 93. 

REDART. To dart again. 

Let but one line redart one small beameling of 
ioYe*. !%« Two huneoMMm Laoors. 1640, p. 63. 

RED-CORN-ROSE. Wild poppy. 
RED-CRAB. The sea crayfish. 
REDDE. Countenance; cheer. Weber, 
REDDEN. To cure herrings. 
REDDOUR. Violence ; strength. {A.'N.) 
Seho saide the gretteste fyre ei the gretteate 
roddour of the ryghtwysnes of Ood, that es in pur- 
gatorye. MS. lAneoln A. i. VJ, f. 2M. 

The reddoure oujte [to] be restreynid 
To him that may no bet awey. 

Gowr, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 86. 
Hyt ys my flesche. Lord, and not y. 
That gruccheth agenste thyn barde rsdrfura. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f.21. 

REDE. (1) Counsel ; advice. " Short rede is 
good rede," Northern prov. Also a verb, to 

advise. North. 

When kyng Orfeo herd this case. 
Than he leyd. " Alas I Alas I" 
He askyd retfe of many a mane, 
Bot no mane helpe hym ne canne. 

MS. A§hmole 61, xv. Cent* 
Thyn erytbe they madllstnyng 
Unto the voys of myn prayere ; 
What evere I rade, what evere I *yng, 

Thow listene. Lord, with lovely chere. 
And Towchesaf at myn eskyng 

Myn aoule for to dense and clere. 
That it may be to thi iykyng 
The lyf that 1 schal ledlo here. 

UampoWt Paraphrao* cf tho Paaime, MS. 
He leyde. Now can y no red*, 
For welle y wot that y am but dede. 

For sorowe y wylle now dye 1 
Alias I that sche evyr fro me wente* 
Owre false steward hath u> schent 
Wyili hys false traytory. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. 11. 38, fl , 



Marrok, he leyde, what yi th> riiib 
Whether that sche be done to dodd. 

That was my blysM ? 
For sythen sche hath forsaken m», 
Y wylle hur no more see. 

Nor dwelle wyth hur y-wyi. 

MS. Oontab, Ft. iL 38, C % 

(2) To explain. Perceval, 1248. 

No, for Ood, aeld oure kyng, 
I wene thou knowist mo nothyng. 
Thou radif alie amyise. 

MS. Cantab, Ft v. 48, t, 48. 

(3)5*0 spread abroad. Weet, 

(4) To maintain ; to manage; to tell. 

RE DEL. A riddle. {J.-S,) 

REDELE. A riddle, or sieve. It is the tran8« 
lation of eapitteriumin Nominate MS. 

REDGER. A chain fixed on the rods of a 
waggon which passes over the horse's back. 
Kent. 

RED-GOWN. An eruption on the skin common 
to infants within a few days of their birth : 
so called doubtlessly from the appearance it 
presents. JAnc. *' Reed gounde, sickenesse 
of chyldren," Palsgrave. It occurs in Pr. 
Parv. explained by scrophubu. 

RED-HAY. Mowbumt hay, in distinction to 
green hay^ or hay which has taken a moderate 
heat, and vinny^ or mouldy hay. Devon. 

REDID. Reddened. Weber. 

REDIE. To make ready. (//.-5.) 

These chiMre tiAe with hem to spend** 
And rodiod hem forth to wende. 

Cmroor Mundi, MS. Cott. Trin. Cantab, f, 31 

Whataoever thou bee that redie* the for to lufe Oode, 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17. f. 188. 

In haly writtes he has rod^ed vesacla of dede, that 

es gud wordes. MS, Coll, Eton. 10, f. 18. 

REDIFYE. To rebuild. 

Restore ajen and eke redifyo 

Upon that day the myjty talMmacIe. 

Lydgate, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 18. 

REDINE. Put in order. 
Whene he thys rewmes hade rodgno, and rcwlyde the 

pople. 
Then rystede that ryalle, and helde the rounde 

Ubylle. Morte j4rthur«, MS, Unadn, t. fiS, 

REDING. Ruddle. Somereet. 

REDING-KING. A class of feudal retainer!, 
mentioned in Piers Ploughman, p. 96. 

REDINGS. Tidings; news. 

RED-INKLE. Common red tape. The slang 
saying, " as thick as inkle weavers," may hence 
be derived. Weaving such very narrow ware 
admits of the operators sitting as closely or 
thickly as possible, no elbow room being re- 
quired. 

RED-KNEES. The herb water-pepi>er. 

RED-LANE. The throat. Var. dud, 

RED-LATnCE. An alehouse was sometimes 
so called from its red lattice. 

REDLE. To consider, or reflect ? 

This may }e know kyudle y fayth both frynd and fo» 
Remember 50U of the rychemen and rodU on his end* 

What is rcches, his reverans, his ryot brojt hymlo, 
Sodenle was send to hel with mono a foul f ynde. 

MS. Douco 308, f . ^ 
43 
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REDLES. Without advice ; helpless. (A.-S.) 
Hys wyffb redles, chyldren gyHlct. servauntes 
withdraw hyiii fro. Reliq* Antiq. i. 270. 

BEDLID. Twisted; woven. 
RED-MAD. Quite mad. Durham. 
RED-MAILKES. The corn-poppy. 
REDOUTED. Dreaded; feared. (A.-N.) 
REDOUTINO. Reverence. Chaucer. 
REDRESSE. To relieve, or remedy ; to make 
amends for ; to recover. (A.-N.) 
Or any mane that wbt* 
Alle wranges ware redriseht. 

MS. lAneoln A. i. 17< 1. 138. 

RED-ROW. When the grains of ripening barley 
are streaked with red, the crop is said to be 
in the red-row. Norf. 

REDS. Red tints ; blushed; Weit. 

RED-SEAR. When, in forging; the iron breaks 
or cracks under the hamnier while it is work- 
ing between hot and cold, it is said to red-sear. 
There was a species of irbn ore so called on 
account of its liability to red-sear. 

RED-SHANKS. (1 ) The arsesmart. Korth. 

(2) A contemptuous appellation for Scottish 
Highlanders, and native Irish. See Harrison's 
England, p. 6. 

REDSTREAK. Cider made of a kind of apple 
so called, and much esteemed. 

Back-recruitlng chocolet for the consumptive 
gallant, Herefordshire rmlMreak made of rotten 
applet at the Three Cranei, true Brunswick Mum 
brew'd at S. Katherlnea, and ale in penny mugs not 
ao big as a tayior's thimble* 

Character of a Qiffige-tUnu0f 1873, p. S. 

RED.TAIL. The redstert. 
REDUBBE. To remedy ; to redress. (Fr.) 
If he shulde, before the same were put in good 
ordre* leve those matiers unperfited, it shulde be 
long bifore be coude rerfvMe or conduce them to 
good ellfect. State Pupert, i. 193. 

1 double not by Goddes grace so honestly to r«- 
ittbbe all thynges that have been amys. 

EllWs Literary Lefter«,p.4. 

REDUBBORS. Those that buy stolen cloth 

and disguise it by dyeing. Blount. 
REDUCE. To bring back. (£af.) 
REDUCEMENT. Reduction. {Lat.) 

After a little redueement of his passion, and that 
time and further meditation had disposed his senses 
to their perfect estate. 

HiHorjf inpatient Orieel, p. 40. 

REDUCTED. Led back. (Lai.) 

Onely for the cause of Maximilian newly elected 
king of Romanes, should be redueted and brought 
again Into their pristine estate and consuete faml- 
liaritec. Halh Henry Vlh f. 97. 



(3) An imperative, commanding theleading horse 
of a team to turn or bear to the right. Hetl 
and CametheTi turn or incline to the left. 
" Riddle me, riddle me ree** is therefore, Rid- 
dle me riffht. 

A base borne issue of a baser syer. 
Bred in a cottage, waiidring in the myer. 
With nailed shooes and whtpstaffe in his hand. 
Who with a hey and ree the beasts command. 

MierthCynleon, 1599. 

R^EANGED. Discoloured; in stripes. 
REECE. A piece of wood fixed to the side of 

the chep. Kent. 
REECH. Smoke. Reechy, Shakespeare. 
Tfke world is wors then men neven. 
The reeeh recheth into Heven. 

Curaor MutuU, MS. Coll. THn. Cantab, f. 18. 

REED. (1) Unbruised straw. Wett. Hence, 

to reed or thatch a house. 
(2) The fundament of a cow. Derb. 
?3) Angry ; ill-tempered. Yorksh. 

(4) A very small wood. Eatt. 
REED-BILLY. A bundle of reed. Weft. 
REEDHOLDER. A thatcher's bow fastened to 

the roof to hold the straw. We»t. 
kEEDIFICATION. Rebuilding. (Lai.) 

The toun was oompellid to help to the reed^fieatton 
of it. Leland'e Itinerary, 1769, Ui. 125. 

REED-MOTE. Same as Feaaetraw, q. v. 
REED-PIT. A fen. Pr. Parv. 
REED-RONDS. Plots, or beds of reed; or, 

the swamps which reeds grow in. Noff. 

Forby has reed-rolL 
REED-STAKE. An upright stake to which an 

ox is tied in the shippen. Durh. 
REEF. The itch. North. According to some, 

any eruptive disorder. 
REEK. (1 ) Smoke or vapour. North. Perhaps 

forincense in thefollovring passage, but glossed 

hy Jumus in the original. 

Reke, that is a gretyngful prayer of men that 

dus penance. MS. Coll. Eton. 10, f. 25. 

To reach. Still in use. 
A rick. Nominale MS. Reek-time, the 

time of making, or stacking hay. 

(4) Money. A cant term. 

(5) To wear away ; to waste. North, 

(6) Family ; lineage. Yorkth. 

(7) Windy; stormy. North. 
REEKING-CROOK. A pothook. North. 
REEK-STAVAL. A rick-staddle. 
REEM. ( 1) To cry, or moan. North. 

(2) To tie fast. Somerset. 
(3> The hoar, or white frost. 



RED- WATER. Same as Blend-water^ q. v. J^?EEOK. _ A shriek. ^»^v;l^ 



RED- WE ED. The common poppy. East. 
RED-WHOOP. The bullfinch. Somerset. 
RED-WINDS. Those winds which blast fruit 

or com are so called. 
REDYN. Sailed; moved. 

So on a day, hys fadur and hee 
Redifn yn a schyppe yn the see. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it 38, f. 144. 

REE. (1) To shake corn in a sieve, so that the 
chaff collects to one place. South 
) A disease in hawks. 



•T| REEP. To trail in the dirtTI West. 

REEPLE. A beam lying horizontally in the 

roof of a coal-mine. West. 
REES. 

Her olyvea with her wyn trees. 
These foxes brent with her reee. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantah. f. 4A. 

REESES. Waves of the sea. 

REESOME. To ted pease ; that is, to put them 

into little heaps. lAne, 
REET. (1) Right, far. dial 
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(2) To imootb, or put in order ; to comb the 

hair. North. 
REBTLB. To repair. Norik. 
REEVE. (1) To wrinkle. JFest, 

(2) To separate com that has been Winnowed 
from the small seeds which are among it. 
This is done with what they call the reeving- 
sier*. For. diaL 

(3) The female of the ruff. 
RBEZED. See Reatty (2). 
REP. Plunder. (J.-S.) 
REFECT. Recovered. (Lai.) 
REFBDE. Deprived; taken awaj. 

M«oy lede with hit Uunce the liflb has he r^/M*. 

Morte Arlhure^ Jf S. Linoofn, f . 7S. 

REFEERE. To revert. Hoeeleve. 
REFELL. To refute. (LaL) 

Which I thinke your clemencie will not reject nor 
reJUt, Halft Union, 1648. Hen. IV. f. 88. 

REFFERTORY. Refractory. Line, 

REFFICS. Remnants; relics. North, 

REFICTE. Shelter; refuge. 

REFLAIRE. Odour. {A.-N.) 

We hafe lykyng alto for to Inhalde faire feldea al 
over florcadied with floret, of the whilke a swete 
r^flaiart entert intllle oure noteSf In the whilke a 
lentible taule haae matte deltte. 

M.8» lAneoin A. L 17t f. 33. 

REFOCILLATION. Restoration of strength 
by refreshment. (Lat.) 

REFORM. To repair. Stowt, 

RE FORM ADO. A disbanded soldier. 

REFORMS. To inform. 

REFOURME. To renew, or remake. Gawayne, 

REFRAIN. (1) To restrmin. 

(2) The burden of a song. (A.^N.) R^ide 
and refret are also used. 

Here nowe folowetbe a balade ryal made by 
Lydc^te aflter hit retorte to his religyoun, with the 
r^/rajfdt howe everything drawethe to his semblahle. 

.MS.AMhn»t€t»,U\Z. 

REFREIDE. To cooL (A,.N.) 

RE FRET. The burden of a song. 

This was llie rtfret of that carouU, y wene» 
The wheche Gerien aud this mayden song byfore. 

Oknm. rUodun. p. lift. 

REFRINGE. To infringe upon. Patagnme. 
REFTE. (1) Bereaved ; took away. 
5yf thou ever yn any tyme 
llcryi* any man hys lyme. 

hSS. Hari, 1701, f. 91 
Alle thyng that men withholde. 
Stole or r^/t0, jyve or solde. 

MS. HarL 1701, f. 57. 

(2) A chink or crevice. (A,»S.) 
UEfUGE. Refuse. Still in use. 
REFUSE. (1) To deny. (2) Refusal 
But they of the suggestione 
Ne couthen nou5tea worde re/U^e* 

Goufer, MS. Soc, jtntiq, 134. f. 44. 
And it was the cuttum and use* 
Amonget hem wat no refute. 
Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 833. 

REFUYT. Refuge. {A.'N.) 

flut thoroughe thee have wee grace as wee desyre. 
Ever hatbe myne hope of refuyt twn in thee. 

Rnntanee of the Monk, Sion College MS. 

REGAL. A groove in timber. We9t. 



REGALOS. Choice sweetmeats. 
REGALS. A musical instrument, made wHb 
pipes and bellows like an organ, but small and 
portable. There was till lately an officer in 
the King's Chapel at St. James's called 
" Tuner of the Regals/' with a salary of ^£56. 
Praise him upon the clariooalee. 

The lute and timfonle : 
With dulsemers and the regatle, 
Sweete sittrom melody. 

Lslffhton*» TearM or Lammiatione, I61JI 

REGALYE. Rule ; royalty. (A.-N.) 
Of heven and crthe that hath the regale, 
And schaile distroye alle fals mawmetrye. 

Legate, MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 16« 

REGENERATE. Degenerate. Naret. 

REGUTE. Right ; quickly. {A.-S.) 
Whenne he was dighte in hU atire. 
He tase the knyghte bi the swire, 
Keste hym reghte in the fyre. Ftreeeal, 791 

REGIMENT. Government. (Za/.) 

I have obteincd and potteased the rule and 
regiment of this famous realme of England. 

HMt lM<en, IMS 
REGLE. A rule ; a regulation. 
REGNE. To reign. (A.-N,) 
REGNIS. Kingdoms. {Lat.) 

And the pep] is and regnit everlchone 
Stoden unto him undir lowe tervage. 

Ufdsate, MS. Soe. Antiq. 194. 1 1& 

REGRACES. Thanks. '< With dew regraoea," 

Plumpton Correspondence, p. 5. 
REGRATE. To retail wares. (A.-N.) 
REGREDIENCE. A returning. (Lat.) 

No man comes late into that place, firom whenet 
Never man yet had a regredienee, 

Herrid^e fTerftt, li. 4i, 

REGREET. To greet again. 

REGREWARDE. The rearward. 
The regreurttrde it tok awey. 
Cam none of hem to londe dreye. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 7.% 

RBGUERDON. A reward. (A.^N.) 
REHETB. (1) To revive; to cheer; to encou- 
rage. (A.-N.) " Him would I comforte and 
rehete," Rom. Rose, 6509. 
Thane the conquerour kyndly carpede to thoae 

lordet, 
Rehetede the Romaynet with realle ipeche. 

Morte Arthwre, MS. Uneoln, f . M. 

(2) To persecute. (A.-S.) 

REHETING. Burning ; smarting. (^.-S*.) 

REIDE. Arrayed. 

Thane the eorle wat payd, 

Sone his batelle wat re^dop 

He was nothyng af^d 

Off that feris kn yghu Sir Degmmnt, 2r«. 
REIGH. The ray fish. 

REIKE. (1) To walk about idly. Reawi, to 
idle in neighbour's houses, Tim Bobbin 
Gloss, appears to be the same word. 

(2) A chaffinch. Nominale MS. 

(3) To reach or fetch anything. North, 
REILE. To roll. Chaucer. 
REIMBASK. A term in hunting, to return to 

the lair or form. 
REIN. To droop the bead ; to bear it in a stiff 
and constrained posture. East, 
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BEINABLE. KeasonaMe ; jnat (J.-If.) 

So r€^nable and queint sche was 

Of wttt and of dede. 
That Ich man hadde of so jong thing 

Wonder and eke drede. 

Ijegendm Cathollem, p. 199 

BEINE. Rain. {A.'S.) 

When It were brokyne, farcwelle he. 
An hatte wet beitur then lech thre 
For reifn« and lonne-Khyne. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 55. 

RE 1ST. To become restive. Northumb. 
REISTER. A German horse-soldier. 
REITS. Sea or river weed. West. 
REIVENE. Riven; torn. {A,-S.) 

Thaire gaye gownnei of grene 

Schamesly were thay reyvme. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, t. 137- 

RE JAGGE. To reprove ; to confute. 
REJAGGED. Tattered. Skelton. 
REJOIE. To rejoice. (A.-N.) 
REJOURN. To a4joam ; to refer. 
REJUMBLE. To roll or jumble, especially 
said of an uneasy stomach. Line. It occurs 
in CoIes*s Lat. Diet. 
REKE. (1) Haste. {A.-S.) 

The whych ware »ent yn a grele rekt. 
The dampned mennes legges to breke. 

MS.Harl. 1701, f. 89. 

(2) To go or enter in. 

Porter, a sede. let me in rek«. 

Beveat^fHamptoun, p. 17* 

And let me now with the reke 
In that maner as we spake. 

M8. Cantab, Ff. It. 38, f. Hi. 

(3) To reckon ; to think. (^A-S.) 

Forthe ther ys oon, y reke. 
That can well Frenache speke. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. fl. 98, f. 115. 

(4) To rake or cover anything in the fire with 
ashes. Still in use. 

(5) A small bundle of hay. Line. 
REKENEN. To reckon or count. {A.'S.) 
REKENESTE. The most esteemed ? 

He rewHs the rerewarde redyly thare aftyre. 
The rdctnttU redy mene of the rownde table. 

Jforfe Jrthurg, US. Uncotn, f. 96. 

REKILS. Incense. (^^.-5.) 
REKKE. To care or heed. (A.-S.) 

Thoghe arewme be rebelle, we rekke it hot lytUlle. 
Marts Arthuret MS. Uueoln, f. 75. 

RELAIE. A fresh set of hounds. 
RELAMENT. To lament over again. 

They flnde enough, Ah I without mine. 

To retament their owne. 

The Cyprian Atad/Bmjf, 1647, ii- 42. 

RELATED. Referred ; enrolled. 

Who would not have thought this holy religious 
father worthy to be canonised and related into the 
number of saints. BeconU Works, p. 137. 

RELE. To roll ; to spread. 

RELEASE. To take out of pawn. The Bride, 
by Nabbes, 4to. 1640, sig. F.iv. 

RELEBE. A fine paid by a tenant at his ad- 
mission to a copyhold. 

RELEET. A crossing of roads. Etut. 

RELEF. Remaindpr ; what is left. It occurs 
in Pr. Parv. p. 101, as refute. 



He bad geder ther«l^of hepes, 
Therwith the fulde twelve lepes. 

CweorMundi, MS. OtU. TWn. Cantab, f. 81 
Seve bascatet folle heo gadereden 
Of releef after mete. MS. laud, 108. f. 1 

RELENT. To melt. PaUgrave. 

RELES. Taste, or relish. 

RELESSEN. To forgive. {A.-N.) 

REL E V AINTHES. The revenue derived from 
reliefs, fines, payable by a tenant on the 
death of his ancestor. Sometimes, re- 
minders. 

For 1 see not any greate Ughtlywod that any 
good summe will cnmm in tyl after Christmas, and 
then no more then the relevalnthee, wherof befor I 
have made mention, whiche is no greate maUer. 

State Papers, L 84« 

RELEVE. To restore ; to rally. {A.-N.) 

RE LICK- SUN DAY. A name given to the third 

Sunday after Midsummer day. 
RELIEZ. Proceed ; follow. 

Thane re/y«t the renkea of the rounde Uble 
For to ryotte the wode ther the duke rcstes. 

Morte Arthmre, MS, Uneoln, f. 73. 

RELIGION. A conscientious scruple. 
RELIGIOUS. A monk. {A.-N.) Hence reU- 

giottniei the clergy. 
RELING. Crumbling with age. 
RELLT. A coarse sieve. Etut. 
RELUME. To light again. Shak. 
RELY. To polish. Coles. 
REMAILE. Rhyming ; verse ? 

A clerk of Yngland 

In his remaUe thus redes. 

MS. Harl. 4196. f. 9QS. 

REMANETH. An account of all the stuff that 

remained unspent. (Lat,) 
REMBLE. To move or remove. Line. 
REME. (I) To make room. (A.-S.) 

(2) A realm. Pr. Parv. 

Pray we that Lord is Lord of alle. 
To save our kyng his reme ryal, 
And let never myschlp uppon him falle, 
Ne false tray toure him to betray I 

MS. DMM3C 302. t 29. 

(3) To cry out, or moan. 

The gailers that him scholde yeme, 
Whan hii herde him thus r«m«, 
Thef, chert, seide that on tho. 
Now beth the Uf-dawes y-do ! 

Bevet of HamUxun, p. 63. 

(4) Rheum. There is a receipt for " hedc stop- 
ped with remtt'' in MS. Line f. 281. 

(5) To froth, as liquor does. 
REMEDY. A half-holiday. Winttm. 
REMEDYLESSE. Without a remedy. 

Thus wellc y wote y am remedylesae. 

For me no thyng may comfort* nor amende. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. i.6, f. 131. 

REMELANT. Reminder. It is preserved in 

the Northern provincialism rending. 
REMEMBER. To remind. North. It often 

occurs in old plays. 
REMEMORAUNCE. Remembrance. 
Nowe menne It call by all rememoraunee, 
Cc«Dstantyne noble, wher to dwell he did enclyne. 

Hafrfyw^* CArowfr-V, f. SO. 

REMENAUNTE. The remainder. {A.-N.) 
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How so fall* of the rmmimmtt. 
He haiu no worde of oovcnaunte. 

Gowtr, MS. 8oc. Antiq, 134, f. 43. 

At foT Ule thyngct that folowe, referre them to my 

eopey It. whydM la wretyn a remnntntt lyke to thii 

foneyd werke. ' Warkuwth** Chnmieh, p. 1. 

REMENE. (1) To bring back again. 
This goode schip I may reawtM. 

ritmon MS, 
(2) To remember ; to remind. 

Of lova y schalle hem so rmime. 

That thou sehalt knowe what they men*. 

Caut^r, MS, Soe. Jntiq, 134, f. 40. 

REMETIC. A remedy. Wana. 

BEMINGE. Making a noise. 

Then to me appeared Michell, 
And hade me trkvayle never a deale. 
And sayde for r«m$ng*i nor praters fell 
That graunte me not to seeke. 

CheMter Pla^M, iL 74. 

RBMISSAILS. Orts ; leavings. (J,'N.) 

The best moneU. have this in rememhraunce. 
Hole to thlself alway do not apply e ; 
Part with thi felawe, for that Is curtasie : 
Lade not thi trenchoure with many rgmi$MiUe»t 
And tto blaknes alway kepe thi nallea. 

UfdgaUft Statu Pimt od Meruam, MS, 

REMLAWNT. Remainder. 

Gere some to pore menys hande, 
And with the remlawnt store thy lande. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. iL 38, f. 910. 

REMLET. A remnant. Devon. 

REMMAN. To beat. Yoriah. 

REMMAND. To disperse. North. 

REMMON. To remove. Yorkah. 

REMORDE. (1) To feel remorse. (A.-N.) 

(2) To rebuke, or find fault with. 

REMORSE. Pity ; compassion. 

REMOWN. Same as JZemti«, q. v. 

REMUCE. Cross ; ill-tempered. Devon. 

REMUE. To remove. (A.-N.) 

REN ABLE. Loquacious. North. 

RENABLY. Tolerably ; reasonably. (J.'N.) 
Forthther com on rcdi rcke. 
That renalduha kouthe Frensch speke. 

BeveM of Hamtoun, p. 10!!. 

RENASSHIN6. Left unexplained by Douce in 
Archaeologia, xvii. 293, hut a martingale is 
being described, and there is no doubt it 
means the violent jerking of the horse's head ; 
(from rennishf furious?) 

RENATED. Renewed. (Lat.) 

Suche a pemycious fable and ficclon, being not 
onely straunge and marreylous, but «l«o prodigiuui 
and unnaturall, to feyne a dead man to be renated 
and newely borne agayne. Hall, Henry VU. f. 39. 

RENA Y. To refuse ; to deny. 

With sword he shal hcmselven wreke* 
Or do hem Crlstendome rmey. 

Cvnor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantah. f. 133. 
That made him God to rmay. 
And to forsake his nwne lay. 
Curmtr Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin, Gmtek f . fie. 
RENCH. To rinse. North. 
KENCKY. Large and boisterous. 
RENCOUNTER. To meet. Spmter. 
RENDER. (1) To melt, as lard, &c. Lhe. 
(2) To repeat a lesson. 



(3) To give the finishing coat of plaster to a 
wall. Eoii. 

(4) To separate ; to disperse. North. 

(5) A confession. (6) To confess. 
RENDLES. Rennet for clieese. 
RENE. (1) To deny. Heame. 
(2) To rein, or tie up. 

RENEG. To announce or call a suit at some 

games at cards. Devon. 
RENEGATE. An apostate. {A.'N.) StUI in 

use, according to firockett. 
RENEGE. To deny ; to renounce. 

Shall I r€nog9 I made them then ? 
Shall I denye my cunning founde ? 

Mirour/or Mayittratet, p. US. 

RENEULED. Renewed. (A.-S.) 

RENEWYNG. Produce. 

And also gyf to God part of your rmewifng. 
And than alle encrece wyll be therof ensewyng. 

MS. Lawt. 4te, r. 431 
RENGAILE. Ranks. Heame. 
R£NG£. (1) A rank, or row. Rengee^ steps of a 
ladder, still in use pronounced rongt. 
Trumpet tes blew in the prese, 
Lordys stond on rengi$, 
Ladyes lay over and beheld. 

TorreiU «^ Portvgal, p. 40. 

(2) To arrange, or set in order. 
RENK. (1) A man ; a knight. {A.-JS.) 
Whenne the rmkes gan mete, 
Thay were fellid undir fete. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, 1 134. 
Thorgh the rtnko* gane thay ride, 
Thlr doghty knyghtis of pride. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 131. 

(2) A rank. Nominale MS. 

RENKY. Rank, as weeds, &c. North. 

RENLESSE. Rennet. Palsgrave. It occurs in 

a vocabulary in MS. Coll. Jes. Oxon. 28. 
RENLETH. Mixed together. List of old words 
prefixed to Batman uppon Bartholome. 1582. 
RSNNE. (1) To snatch, or pull. (A.-S.) 
Thai take geese, capons, andhenne. 
And alle that ever thei may with rmne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f.48. 

(2) To run. (^.-5.) 

That shortly to ride that nobill prynce was redy, 
Ily Pomfrett castle he paste his enmys notwith- 

stondyng } 
Marques Mountlgew of that passage was verrey hevy, 
Wyth the prynce he durste not mete, but ther ley 

the mornyng : 
HU treione in hys mynde hlfore done was rennyn jr. 
Supposyng that Kyng Edwarde rcmembryd It also : 
Wherefore, good Lorde, evermore thy wille be doo I 

MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. xw 
RENNING. Rennet. Baret. 
RENNISH. . Furious ; passionate. North. 
RENOME. Renowned. PaUgrave. 
RENOVELAUNCE. A renewing. {A.^N.) 
RENT. (1) To tear, or rend. {A.-S.) 
(2) Interest of money. Eatt. 
RENTY. Neat;well4haped. North. 
RENVERST. Reversed. (Fr.) 

Then from him reft his shield, and it rrnvsraf , 
And blotted out his armet with faUhooU blent ; 
And himaelfe baffuld, and his armes unbent. 

Spenset^* Faerit Queone, V. iii. 37* 

REOUSE. To praise, or commend. North, 
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REP. (1) Reaped. Enex. 
(2) A jade, or lean hone. 
REPAIRS. To return; to resort. A substan- 
tive, resort, in the following passage : 
Whiche is my Sone and myn owen eyre. 
That in hire brette ichalle have his rajMvre. 

L^dgate, MS* Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 1. 

REPAISE. To appease one. {A.-N.) 

REPARE. The haunt of a hare. 

REPAREL. Apparel ; clothing. 

Within hymselfe, by hys deligent travel. 
To aray hys garden with notatall rtparti. 

A»hmolifM Theat. Chem. Brit. 1658, p. 814. 

REPARELLE. To repair. 

He that schalle bygge this citeeagayne saUe hafe 
thre victories, and whenne he base getene thre vi^ 
tnrles, he salle onane come and reparelie this citee, 
and bigge it agayne also wele ab ever it was. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17. '• H- 

REPASSE. A common term used by jugglers, 
alluded to in Kind-Hart's Dreame, 1592. 

REPAYRE. A carrier of sea-fish. 

REPE. A handful, as of com, &c. 

REPEAL. To recall. Shak, «* Repell caliyng 

agayne, repel" Palsgrave. 

REPENDE. 

Thane rlchestedes rependn, and rasches one armes. 
Morie Arthw^e, MS. lAnepIn, Wji. 

REPILLE-STOCK. A kind of rod or staff used 

for beating flax. 
REPLENISH. To revive. PaUgrave. 
REPLET. Repletion. Chaucer. 
REPOLONE. Said of a horse that gallopa 

straight forwards and back again. 
RE PON. Moving force ; momentum. 
REPOSANCE. Repose. HaU. 
REPPLE. A long walking staff as tall or taller 

than the bearer. Chesh, 
REPRESSE. Suppression ; repressing. 
REPREVE. To reprove. (A.-N.) 

Cokwoldes no mour I wyll repreve. 
For I ame aue, and aske no lere. 

M&A»hmoie 61, f, 61. 

REPREVIN6E. A reproof. 

And there it lykede bim to sulTre many repre- 
Wnga* and soomes for us. 

MaundeoUi^w TravgU, p. 1. 

REPRIME. To grumble at anything. 
REPRISE. (1) A right of relief. 
(2) Blame ; reproach. {A.-N.) 

That alle the world ne may sufflse 

To staunche of pride the repriae. 

Gouw, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134. f. 60. 

REPROOF. ConfiiUtion. Shak. 

REPRY. To reprieve. Huioek 

REPUGN. To fight against. (Lai.) 

REPULDE. Ripped up? 

And smote Gye wyth envye, 

And Mpulde hys face and hys chynne. 

And of hys cheke all the skynne. 

MS, Cantob. Ft. ii.38, f. 809. 

REPUNGE. To vex, or goad. (Lai.) 
I am the king of Persia, 
A large and fertil soil : 
The Egiptians against us repung«. 
As verleU slave and vile. 

King O^mbUw, p. Wk 

REPURVEAUNCE. Provision. 



The good knyjt syre Degrivaunce, 
He bad y-made repurveaunce 
For al hys retenaunce. Degrevant,ll46. 

RERAGE. Arrears, or debt. (A.-N.) 

That alle the rycfae salle repente that to Rome Ungcc 
Or Che rtrmg0 be requit of rentei that he daymea. 
Morte Arthur*, MS. Uneo/n, f . 71- 

RERD. Roaring ; noise. ** He him kneu wel 
by his rerde^' ReUq. Antiq. ii. 274. 

RERE. (1) To raise. (A.-S.) 

(2) Moderatdy flexible ; firm, but not too hard, 
as applied to meat, &c. 

RE RE-BANKET. A second course of sweets or 
desserts after dinner. PaUgrave. It is made 
synonymous with rere-supper in Leigh's 
Romane Emperours, 1637, p. 92. 

REREBRACE. Armour for the back of the 
arm. (A.-N.) 
Bristes the rm-^traee with the bronde ryche. 

Morie Arthure, MS. Linoo/n, f. 80. 

REREBRAKE. Probably the projection put on 
the cropper to prevent the horseman being 
pushed over the horse's tail by the thrust of a 
lance, as was often the case in a tournament. 
Meyrick. 

REREDEMAIN. A back-handed stroke. 

I shall with a reredemapne so make them re- 
bouode to our commen enemye that calleih hym- 
selfe kynge. that the beste stopper that he hath at 
tenyce ahal not well stoppe without a faulte. 

Ha//, R/cAoitf fJJ. f. 11 

RERE-DORS. Some part of armour. 

Ane hole brest-plate, with a rere-dore 
Behynde shet, or elles on the syde. 

Clariodet, MS. 

RERE-DORTOUR. A jakes. 

If any suiter in the rere-dortour, other wyie call yd 
the house of esemente, behave her unwomanly or 
unreligioutly. schewynge any parte bare that 
nedeth not, whylethey stondeorsytte there. 

MS. Arundel, 146, 

REREDOSSE. (1) An open fire-hearth. Har- 
rison says, p. 212, " now have we manie chim- 
nies, and yet our tenderlings complaine of 
rheumes, catarhs, and poses; then had we 
none but reredosaest and our heads did 
never ake." 

(2) This word in general signifies the screen of 
stone or wood at an altar, but it is occa- 
sionally applied to the tapestry hanging at the 
back of it. 

RERE-MOUSE. A bat. West. "Ve9periii»o, 
a reremouse or batte," Elyot, ed. 1559. 

RERE-SUPPER. A late supper after the ordi- 
nary meal so called, taken " generallie when 
it was time to go to rest,*' Harrison, p. 1 70. 
Palsgrave mentions " the rere-supper, or ban- 
ket where men syt downe to drynke and eate 
agayne after their meate," Acolastus, 1540. 
Pegge gives re-supper, a second supper. 

Ltme. 

My stomak accordeth to every meete. 
Save rereeoupera I refuse lest I sorfette. 

Piera of Fuiiham, p. 196 
Than is he redy iu the wey 
My rere-eoper for to make. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 182. 
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RBS. Violence ; impetus ; quick pace. 
Th«v I fui ofte. in suche a res. 
Am weryc of myn owen lyf. 

Cower, MS. 8oe. Antiq. 134, f. 99. 
He woIl« rape hym on a retM 
Myldely to the holy londe. 

M8. HarL 82U, f. 11& 
Whcnne thel were war of Uoiiei, ' 
The! flcyje away al in a res, 

Cureor Mundi, MS, Coll. IHn, Ctmtab. t, 41. 

RESALGAR. Ratsbane. 

Notwithstanding, I must needs say that our chi- 
nargions and also ferrera do And both arsenlcke and 
reaalgor to be so sharpe, hotte* and burning things, 
as when they ministex the same to any part of the 
body, they are forced to alay the sharpenesse thereof. 

TapeelV* Benete, IWJ, p. 429. 

RESAYVE. To receive. {y4,-N.) 

To Westmynjtur tlie kyqg be water did glide, 
Worshypfully retayvid With procession in f^tt, 
Heeaifeid witli reverence; his dewt^ not denye, 
Thecardlnall uppon his hcde the ciowne did sett ; 
The septttie in his honde withowte interrupcione 

or lett, 
Thenne to Seyn Edwardes shryne the prynce did goo, 
Thua In every thyng the wille of Cod is doo ! 

MS.BM.Rag.MD.XM, 
llekille oomforthe it reMftayves of oure Lorde 
no5te anely inwardly in Ms prev^ substanoe be 
the verttt of the aneh^e to oure Lorde. 

MS. Uncoln A, L 17, f. 280. 

RESCEN. Rushes. Exmoor, 

RESCHOWE. To rescue. (^.-^^) 

RESCOUS. Rescue. (J.-N.) 

RESE. (1) A boast. E. de Brunne, 

(2) To raise, or stir up. 

RESELL. To put away; to refute. (il.-M) 

RESEMBLABLB. Like. 

For man of soule resonabi]Ie« 
Is to an aungelle reeemblatile. 

Cower, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 37. 
RESENT. To smell of. Drayton, 
RESET. To receive. 

And je hit make, and that me grevet, 
A den to reset inne theves. 

Cmreor Mundi, MS, Coil, TrUu Cantab, f. 91. 
RESH. Fresh ; recent. Eatt, 
RESHES. Wire-rush, a weed. Yorkth, 
RESIANS. InbabitanU ; residents. 
RESIGNE. A deer was called a hert-renf/ne 

when he had quite left off gprowing. 
RESILE. To spring back. {Lai.) 

if the Quene wold herafter reeUe and goo back 
from that, she semeth nowe to be contented with, 
it shuld not be in her power soo to doo. 

State Papem, i. S4a 

.ESILVATION. A retrogression. {Lat.) 

There Is. as phisicians saye, and as we aUo fynd, 
double the perell in the reeileacion Uiat was in the 
f yrste sycknes. Hall, Edward V. f. II. 

RESIN-BEAM. A beam in a roof. 
RESINING. Resignation. 
RESNABYL. Reasonable. 

Ellys a mon he were unabllle. 

As a best ys of kynd ; 
Detter mon ys made reenabpl. 

Good and evyl to have in htsmynd. 

M8. DnueeJOa, f.9. 
R]|SOLUTION. Conviction ; assurance. 



RESOLVE. (1) To dissolve, or melt. 

Take aqua vlte, gomme of Arabik, aad vtr> 
neste, of iche iliche mcche, and let him stondetfl 
the gomme be reeolvud. 

MS. in Mr, PetHgrew'epoeeeeeiom, av. Cent. 

(2) To convince ; to assure ; to satisfy. Very 

common in old plays. " Resolve the prin- 

cesse we must speake with her/' Troubles of 

Queene Elizabeth, 1639, sig. B. L 

RESON. Arose. 

He blewe hys home in that tyde, 
Hertys reeon on eche a syde. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. it 38, f.M. 
RESOUN. Speech; discourse. {j4,^N,) 
' Then seid the kyng in his reseis. 
Who so wete in agode town 
This woid ha costed dere. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. M, 
RESPASSE. The raspbl^rry. Herrick, Tu&ser 

has retpe, p. 4, ed. 1812. 
RESPECT. To postpone. {Lat.) 

As touching the muster* of ail the soldiours 
upou the shore, we hisve reepeeted the same tyll 
this tyme for lacke of money. State Papere, i 838. 

RESPECTIVE. Respectful. It has sometimes 
the meaning of retpectadle. 

The same day, at night, m^ servant returned fraoa 
Clare, and brought me wo#d of the fair and r^ 
epeetive receipt, both 'of my lines and the carcanet, 
and how bountifully himself hsd been rewarded be- 
fore his departure thence. MS. Marl, 64f. 
RESPECTLESS. Careless ; regardless. 
RESPICE. (1) Respect. {A.-N,) Chaucer has 

refpittt perhaps for reapice, 
(2) A wine. Ritson, iii. 176. 
RESPITEN. To excuse. XJ.-N.) 
R^SPLENDE. To shine. Lydgate, 
RESPONDE. (1) An answer. {A.-N.) 
(2) ** A half pillar or pier, in middle-age archi- 
tecture, attached to a wall to support an arch," 
Oxf. Gloss.' Arch. p. 306. " Retponsorium, 
AngUce a responde," Nominate MS. 
RESSAUNT. An ogee-moulding. 
RESSE. Qu. Ofthisresse. See A«f . 
The hundls at the dere gunne baye ; 
That herde the |(eant ther he laye. 
And repid hym of his reeee, 

MS, UneolnA.i.\7,r.U0, 

RESSET. A place of refiige; an aliode. 
{A,-N.) In hunting, a resting place for those 
who followed the chase on foot. 
I shal 50U aske sum reeeet, 
Wei 1 woot I shal 50U get. 
Cursor Mundi, MS, 041. Trin.Cantab, f. .13. 

REST. (1) To conclude upon anything. At 
primero, to set up rest meant to stand up 
upon one's cards. Nares thinks our fiist 
meaning metaphorical from the second, but I 
much question it. 

(2) To roast. Somertet, 

(3) A wrest by which the strings of harps and 
instruments are drawn up. 

(4) A support for the ancient musket. It con- 
sisted of a pole of tough wood, with an iron 
spike at the end to fix it in the ground, and 
a semicircular piece of iron at the top to rest 
the musket on. The soldier carried it by 
strings fastened over the shoulder. 
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!6) To arresl. Paltgrave. 
6) 



The wood on which the coulter of a plough 
IS fixed. MS. Lansd. 560, f. 45. 
RESTAR. One who arrests. 
RESTAYED. Stopped ; driven back. 
RESTITUB. To restore, or restitute. 
RESULTANCE. Rebound. (Lat.) 

For I coDfeue that power which works In me 
Is but a weak r^tultanee took from thee. 

Bandoiph't Fuenu, 1643. 

RBSVERIE. Madness. 

Id those timM to have had an InventWe and en- 
quiring Witt was acounted re»Ptri0! which censure 
the famous Dr. William Harrey could not escape 
for his admirable discovery of the circulation of the 
blood : he Uild me himself that upon hb publishing 
that booke, he fell in his practise extremely. 

^ubre^t fVUUhire, Boyal Soe. MB. p. ft. 

RESYN. Arose. 

The knyghtes reqrn on every syde* 
Buthe mure and laase. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. 11. 38, f. 98. 

RET. To soak in water, as in seasoning tim- 
ber, hemp, &c. Etut, It occurs in Pr. 
Parv. of the fifteenth century. 

RETALIATION. Return. (Zfl/.) 

First, I will shew you the antiquity of these ma- 
nors. Secondly, I will a little discuss the ancient 
honour of this manor of Lavenham. Thirdly, I will 
give you a touch what reapects you arc likely to find 
ttom me ; and fourthly, what retaliation I expect 
again from you. MS, Harl. 64ft. 

RETAUNT. Repetition of a taunt. 

He dyd not onelye fyrste delaye me, and after- 

.waide denay me, but gave me suche unkynde 

woordes, wyth suche tauntes and rttauntet, ye, in 

naner checke and chedie mate to the uttermooste 

profe of my pacicnce. Hall, Richard 111. f. 10. 

RETCH. To stretch, or reach. Var. dial " I 
retche with a weapen or with my hande, je 
attains," Palsgrave. 
RETCHLESS. Reckless. Skelton. 
RETCHUP. Truth. Somerset. 
RETEN. Garrison ; followers. {A.'N.) 
Syre Degrivaunt ys whom went. 
And aftyr hya fttn sent« Sir Degrevani, 930. 

RETENAUNCE. Retinue. 

That he with alle his rrtmaMMoff, 
He myjte noujt defende his lyf. 

Gourer, MS. Soe. Aniiq. 131, f.Tl* 
RETHERNE-TOUNGE. The herb buglos. See 

a Ust in MS. Sloane 5, f. 3. 
RETHOR. A rhetorician. {A.-N.) 
RETIRE. A retreat in war. Shak. 
RETOUR. Retire. {A.-N.) 

Scho ladde fram hour to bour. 
And dede here men^ make rtUiur. 

The Sevjfn Sageg, 436. 

RSTOURTB. To return. 

5if they retourte ajen by Jerusalem. 

Legate, MS. Soc. Antiq, 134, f.94. 

RETRICLE. 

Otbersome agatne hold the contrary, assuring us 
upon their owne experience, that not exceeding 
their due quantity, they may be taken with other 
eoiTcctoriea, to serve as a retrieU to trainsport them 
to the place afflected. so that you see either side 
hath his itren^h and reasons. 

Top»«W§ SerpenU, IGOB, p. 98. 



RETRIEVE. To recoyer game after it haa been 

once sprung. Blome. 
RETTE. To impute ; to ascribe. 
RETURNS. The terminations of the drip- 
stone of a window or door. Oaef. GL Arch. 
REUELICH. SorrowfuL {A.-S,) 
For to hem com a mesaanger. 
And gret hem with mie/tch chere. 

Arthomr and Merlin, p. l£fr 

REUL. To be unruly. North. 
REUME. The tide. NominaleMS. 
REUMED. Spoken of. (A.^S.) 
REURTHE. Pity. (A.^S.) 
REUZE. To extol highly. North. 

REVAIDE. 

By that the messe was sayde. 
The haulle was ryally arrayed ; 
The erie thane had rewajfde. 
And in hert was lyghte. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f. 139. 

REVE. (1) A bailiff. 

In aunelent time, almost every manor had his 
reee, whose authorltie was. not only to levie the 
lords rents, to set to worke his servaunts, and to 
husband hit demcasnes to his best profit and com- 
moditie ! but also to gOYcme his tenants in (leace. 
and to leadethem foorth to war, when necessltle so 
required. Lambarde'* P«ran^uUUion, IBM, p. 484. 

(2) To pull or tear the thatch or covering from a 
house. Westm. 

(3) To bereave ; to take by force. 

Wh»e we shall robbe, where we shall reve. 
Where we shall bete and byude. 

Roi4n Hoed, i. 4. 

REVEL. An anniversary festival to comme- 
morate the dedication of a church ; a wake. 
REVELLE. A rivulet. 

In that depe valay ware treessegrowand, of whilks 
the ft-uyte and the lefes ware wonder savory In the 
tasty nge, and revelles of water fa ire and dere. 

MS. Uueoln A. I. 17, f< 38. 

REYEL-MEDE. A meadow between Bicester 
and Wendlebury, at the mowing of which dtf- 
ferent kinds of nu-al sports were formerly 
practised, and a kind of fair held. See Dun- 
kin's History of Bicester, 1816, p. 269. 

REVELOUR, A reveller. 

REVEL RIE. Pleasure. Chaucer. 

REVEL-ROUT. A roaring revel. (Fr.) 

REVELS. The broken threads cast away by 
women at their needlework. 

REVEL-TWINE. A fine twine. JVeet. 

REVENGEMENT. Revenge. Shah. 

REVENYS. Ravens. Holme, 1688. 

REVERB. To reverberate. Shah. 

REVERE. A river. {A.-S.) 

REVERENCE. A native woman of Devon in 
describing something not peculiarly delicate, 
apologized with the phrase, " saving your re- 
verence." This is not uncommon in the coun- 
try, " saving your presence" being sometimes 
substituted. It occurs in Shakespeare, Romeo 
and Juliet, i. 4, and is of great antiquity as an 
apologetic expression, being found in Maun. 
devile's Travels, p. 185. 

REVERS. Contrary. {A.-N.) 

REVERSE. (1) To overturn. (d.-N.) 
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(2) The burden of a song. Weat 
REVERSION. What is left at table. 
REVERSUT. Trimmed. Robaon, 
REVERT. To turn back. (^.-M) 
REVERYSE. Robbery ; plunder. 

Bot I lett for my gentryse 

To do iwylke reverp**. 

MS. Unedn A. 1. 17, t, 13S. 

REVESCHYD. Clothed. 

The bysehop revnehyd hym in Tiolynei, 
And bare that blessyd body to an aulere. 

M8 Cantab. Ff.ii. 38, f. 47. 
He matted him on hii manere. 
And lo went to the autere. 
Curtor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f.«8. 
Twey prestes weron rev^uhede at hurr byddyng. 

Chran. VUodun. p. J31. 

REVESTRY. A vestibule or apartment in a 

church where the priest revested himself, i. e. 

put on the sacred garments. Hence the term 

ventry. 
REVETTE. To strike back or again. 
REVIE. At cards, to vie (q. v.) again. 

Hee swore, as before hee had done, that there he 

left him, and saw him not lince : the vied and reviad 

othet to the contrary that it was not so. 

Bowlegs Search for Money ^ 1609. 

REW. (1) To regret, or abie anything. 
Robyn, heseid, thou art trwe, 
I-wis it shalle the never raw» 
Thou shalt have lliy mede. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f.5S. 

(2) The shady side of a street. Devtm. I 

REWALL. To govern. Lydgate. 

REWALT. To give up, or surrender. 

REWARD. (1) Regard; respect. {A.'N.) 

yt thou wil asaie hit, gif It an hownde that is 
besie abowte a bycche of sawte, and anon he wil 
feve her, and take no more reunirde than he were 
splayed ; and if thou geve it to the bicche, it Is won- 
dure but sche wex wood. 

MS. in Mr. Pettigrw^M poutMUtn, xv. Cent. 

^2) To stand to one's reward, i. e. to be depend- 
ent upon him, or his reward or countenance. 
North. 

(3) " A reward or good reward, a good colour 
or ruddiness in the fiEUie, used about Sheffield 
in Yorksh." Ray's English Words, 1674, p. 38. 
The word seems to be no longer known. 

(4) A dessert, or course of fruit or pastry after 
the meats are removed. It seems, however, 
to be applied to a course of roast meat in the 
Ord. and Reg. p. 55. 

REWDEN-HAT. A straw hat. Wett. 

REWE. (1) To pity, or regret. (^.-5.) 
The stewardys lyfe y§ lome. 
There was fewe that retvyrf theron. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it 38, f. 74. 

(2) Row ; order ; rule. 

And so he gotb bi rmw and kusseth hem ever- 
rich on, 
Seththe he cam into Egypte naa he so blithe man. 

ir&Bod/.ess^f.io. 
REWEL. (i) Rule. {A.-S.) 
(2) Pitiful ; compassionate. 
REWIN. A raven. Nominale MS. 
REWING. Pity. {A.-S.) It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespaa. D. vii. Ps. Antiq. 



REWLE. To rule, or command. {A.-S.) 
Rewiift before the ryche of the rounde table, 
Asslgnes like a contree to certayne loides. 

Jforfe Arthure, MS. Uneoln, f. ffl. 

REWLY. Tranquil ; quiet. 

REX. To play rex, i. e. to handle roughly, to 
overthrow, to act despotically. 

REXEN. (1) Rushes. Wett. 

(2) To infect, as with itch, smallpox, or anyin^ 
fectious disorder. Kent. 

REY. To dress, or clean. Var. dial. 

REYES. Dances. Chaucer, 

REYF. Robbery. 

For maisterfull and violent thefte or reyf by 
ninht or daie, and for secret stealing, wherewith U 
joyned eyther bodille huit of men, women, or 
children. Bgerton Paper*, p. 233. 

REYKED. Cracked. 

Ropes fulle redyly then reyked in sunder. 

Jf& Cote. Calig. A. il. f. 100. 

REYN. The river Rhine. 

REYNE. Ran. 

And nrom his eywn the salte terls r«yfi«, 
Liche as hee wolde drowne himselfe of newe. 

lydgate, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. S. 

RBYNGENED. Reined up. 

At the haulte-dore he rejfngened his stede. 
And one fote in he jede. 

Jf^. Uneohi A. 1. 17, f. KML 

REZZLE. To wheeze. North. 

RE3TE. Right. 

Fals wreche, quod he, that presumei to telle 
thyng of that ere to come, re\te als thuu were a 
prophete, and knewe the prevatix of hevcne. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. I- 

RHE. The course of water, and the overflow- 
ing of it. ** Even to this daie in Essex," ob- 
serves Harrison, p. 46, "I have oft observed 
that when the lower grounds by rage of water 
have beene overflowen, the people beholding 
the same have said, AUii ona rAe, as if they 
should have said, All is now a river." This ob- 
servation is copied by Stowe. 
RHENOISTER. A rhinoceros. 
RHEUM. Spleen; caprice. Hence rA««iiw/ic, 

choleric, splenetic. 
RHEUMATIZ. Rheumatism. Far.diaL 
RHIME. To talk nonsense. Devon. 
RHIME-ROYAL. A peculiar sort of verse con- 

sisting of ten lines. 
RHODOSTAUROTIC. Rosicrucian. 
RIAL. An English gold coin, worth about fif- 
teen shillings. 
RIALLE. (1) Royal; noble. 

A ryal2« feite the knyghte let make. 

So wortchypftilly on Crystymas day. 
Of lordys and ladyca that wolde hyt take. 
And knyghtys that were of gode array. 

Jf& Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f.46 

(2) The mother of liquor. 
RIALTE. Royalty ; noble conduct. 
Therfore that lady feyre and genie, 
Wyth them wolde sche asicnte 

A Justyng for to erye ; 
And at that Justyng schalle hyt bM» 
Whoso evyr wynneth the gree 
Schalle wedde bur wyth ryalti. 

MS.Cantmb.rt ii.S8,t7ft 
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RIAME. A framework, or skeleton ; tlie Uga* 

ment of anything. fVeat, 
RIB. (1) A wife. North. 
(2 1 The bar of a fire-grate. North, 

(3) .The common water-cress. Etui. 

(4) An instrument for dressing flax. 

(5) A scraper or rasp for hread. . . 
RIBAUD. A profligate low person. (J.-N.) 

The word was properly applied to a particular 
class in society, the lowest sort of retainers 
of the nobility, who were employed in all kinds 
of disgraceful actions. See Wright's Political 
Songs, p. 369. Hence ribaudrief low profll« 
gate talk ; ribaudour, a teller of low tales* 
Shakespeare has ribaudredf obscene, filthy. 
The Brytant, as the boke fcyt,' 
Off dlvetM thingei the! made ther leyi ; 
Som the! made of herpynges. 
And tome of other divene tbinget ; 
Some of werre and some off wo. 
Some of myrthyi and Joy also. 
Some of trechery and some off gyle, 
Some of happys that felle some whylfl|» 
And some be of ryboMcdry, ,' 

And many there ben off (ary. 

Ms. AMkmoU 61* xv. Cent. 

RIB BASTE. To beat severely. 
RIB BINS. Carriage reins. Midft, 
R1B3LE.RABBLE. Base disorderly people; 

also, idle indecent talk. Norths 
RIRBLE-ROW. A Ust of rabble. 
This witch a rUritlt-rwo rehearses. 
Of scurvy names in scurvy verses. 

CoUon'% Worht, 1734, p. \\% 

RIBE. To rend ; to tear. North. 
RIBIBE. A kind of fiddle. '* Fi/tiZa, a rybybe,*' 
Nominate MS. " Tho ratton rybybyd," i. e. 
played on the ribibe, Reliq. Antiq. 1. >8I. 
VittUa may have interchanged with vetulot 
and hence we have the term applied to an old 
woman, as in Chaucer, Skelton, and Ben 
Jonson. 

Harpe and fldul both thel fande. 

The getom and also the sautry. 
The lute and the rOyfte both gangand. 
And aUe maner of mynstralcy. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 119. 

RIBIBLE. A small ribibe. " Rote, ribible," 

Squvr of Lowe Degr^, 1071. 
RIBINET. A chafiinch. 
RIB-LINE. To coast along. 
RIBROAST. A sound beating. 

Such a pecce of filching Is as punishable with 
ribroojf among the turne-spits at Pie Comer. 

Maroeeu* ExttUicu»t 1595. 

RIBS. Bindings in hedges. Kent. 

RIBSKIN. " Theyrrybskyn andtheyr spyndell," 
Skelton, i. 104. The term probably means 
some piece of leather used or worn in flax- 
dressing. Palsgrave mentions a rib for flax. 
'* PetUcula, Anglice a rybschyn; nebryda, idem 
est," Nominate MS. 

RIC, A call to pigs. West. 

RICE. (1^ A turning- wheel for yarn. " A rice 
to winde yam on,*' HoweU. 

(2) Small wood, or the tops of trees ; brushwood. 
This appears to he a corruption of the old 
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word rwff, q. v., and not the modem teni^ 
HoUoway has it. 

RICE-BALKING. A mode of ploughing. 

RICH. To enrich. ShaJb. 

RICHARD-SWARY. A dictionary. So Taylor 
has it in his Motto, 12mo. )Q22, introd. 
Richard'Snary is a commom jocular term. 
A country lad, having been reproved for calling 
persons by their nicknames, being sent to 
borrow a dictionary, asked for a ^Aanf- 
Snary. 

RICHE. (1) A kingdom. {A.-S.) 
thi riche" Reliq. Atitiq. i.-42. 

(2) To go ; to prepare ; . to dress ; to march. 
Gloss, to Syr Gawayne. , " * 

RICHELLE. Incense. Pr.Parv. 

JilCHELY. Nobly. {A.-S:) 

RICHEN. To become rich. (A.-N.) 

RICHESSE. Wealth; riches. (^.-.V.) 

RICK. (1) An ankle. South. Occasionally a 
verb, to sprain the ankle. 

(2^ A stack of hay, &c. . Var. di<iL 

' ) To scold ; to mfl^ce a noise. 'Lanc.^y' 

RICK-CLOTH. A l^rge canvas slieet put over 
an unfinished stack. 

RICKLE. (1) A heap, or bundle. North. 

(2) To make a rattling noise. • 

RICKNESt. Arickyard. S^uth. 

RICKT. Masterly. Eaet. 

RID. (1) To get rid of. Var. dial. " Willing, 
ness rids way,'' Shakespeare. It ride well, it 
goes on fast, a North country phrase. Shake- 
speare also has nVf, destroyed, got rid of. 

(2) To ^ish, or complete. 

(3) To clear anything of litter ; to remove, or 
take away. Var. dial. To rid the stomach, 
to vomit, a North CQuntry phrase. 

(4) To empty, or clear' ground. 

(5) To part, or interpose. LanQ.* 

(6) A. hollow place where anything is secreted. 
Nwth. 

RIDDE. To release ; to rescue. 
RIDDELED. Plaited. TyrwUtt. <<Rydelid 

gownesandrokettis," Reliq. Antiq. i. 41. 
RIDDELS. Curtains ; bed-curtains. 

That was a mervelle thynge 

To se the riddels hynge 

With many red golde rynge 

That thame up bare. 

MS. lAneoln A. 1. 17, t 138 

Was there no pride of eoverlite, 

Curteyn, rid^ilet ny tapite. 

Cunor Mundi, MS. Coll. THn. Oantab. t. tX 

RIDDENER. To chatter. Line. 

RIDDER. A large sieve used for sifting wheat 

in a bam. Ojpon. 
RIDDLE. (1) To riddle, or dam a hole in linen 

or woollen, to fill it up by working it cross 

and cross. This meaning of the word is given 

by Urry, in his MS. notes to Ray. 
^2) A coarse wire sieve. Var. dial* " Rydel 

of com clensyng," Pr. Parv. " Go and tell 

your granny to turn her milk through a riddle, 

and not schede it." 
(Z) To perforate with shot, ro as to resemble a 

sieve, or riddle. 
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(4) The ring to which the neck-rope of an 

antmal in a stable is fastened. 
RIDDLE-CAKES. Thick, sour» oaten cakes, 
which differ little from that which is called 
hand-hoven-bread, having but little leaven, 
and being kneaded stiffer. North. 
RIDDLED. Wrinkled. {A.-N.) 
RIDDLER. A dealer in wool. Une, 
RIDDLE-WALL. A wall made up with split 

sticks worked across each other. Kent. 
RIDE. (1) A saddle-horse. JVorf. 

(2) To rob ; to ride out on horseback for the 
purpose of robbing. North. 

(3) To ride grubf to be out of humour, to sulk 
and pout. 

4) A little stream. Hants, 

5) Futuo. An old cant term. 

(6) To be made angry. H'e»t. 

(7) To move, rive, or part asunder. 

(8) To be carted for a bawd. " I can but ride," 
Massinger, iv. 54. 

(9) To proceed. Gawayne, 

(10) A hazle-rod. 
RIDEABLE. Passable with horses. 

For at this very time there wu a man that used 
to trade to Hartlepool weekly, and who had many 
yean known when the water waa rideaU0t and yet 
he ventured in at I did, and he and hia horse were 
both drowned at the very time when I lay tick. 

Uster'* Autobiofruphif, p. 45. 

RIDER. (1) A moss-trooper. North. 
(2) A rock protruding into a vein. 
3) Bight sheaves of corn put up togethor^to 
defend them from the weather. CA««A. |% 

(4) A Dutch coin, worth about twenty-seven 
shillings, so called because it had the figure 
of a man on horseback on one of its sides. 

RIDES. The iron hinges fixed on a gate, by 
means of which the gate is hung on the hooks 
in .the post, and which enable it to swing or 
ride. Sutsex. 

RIDGB-BAND. That part of the harness which 
goes over the saddle on a horse's rig or back, 
and being fastened on both sides, supports the 
shafts of the cart It is sometimes called a 
ridger, and occasionally ridge-ttay. Cotgrave 
has, " Sureellei a broad and great band or 
thong of strong leather, &c. fastened on either 
side of a thill, and bearing upon the pad or 
saddle of the thill-horse : about London it is 
V called the ridge-rope." Kepnett has it ridge 
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, as a Cheshire word. 

RIDGIL-BACK. A high back ; a back having 
a rise or ridge in the middle. 

RIDGLING. A refuse sheep ; one selected out 
of a flock on account of disease, &c. 

KID-HOUSE. To remove all the furniture from 
a house, far. dtaL 

RIDICULOUS. This is used in a very different 
sense in some counties from its original mean- 
ing. Something very indecent and improper 
is understood by it ; as, any violent attack 
upon a woman's diastity is called "very 
ridieuhut behaviour :" a very disorderly, and 
iU-conducted house, is alsocalled a ^ridicukut 
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RIDING. (1) A third partof a county, e diniter 
peculiar to Yorkshire. 

(2) A road cut in a wood. North. 

(3) An encounter. Bobeon. 

(4) Riding of the witcht a popular phrase for the 
nightmare, still in use. 

(5) A royal procession into the city of London. 
Chaucer, Cant. T. 4375. 

RIDING-HAG. The nightmare. 

RIDING.KNOT. A running knot 
Then anon Joqran, yn hyeog, 
Made on hur gyrdull a knoU-rydtfng. 

MS. Cantab. Vt. II. 38. f. 117* 

RIDING-RHYMES. Couplet rhymes. 

RIDING-ROD. A riding-stick. 

RIDING-SPEAR. A javelin. PaUgrave. 

RIDING-STOCKINGS. Large worsted stock- 
ings without feet, used instead of gaiters. 

RIDING-THE-FAIR. The steward of a court 
baron attjended by the tenants through the 
town, proclaiming a fair. 

RIDING-TIME. See Ride (5). 

The harei haveth no leion of hure love, that as I 
sayde is depid rpdpng'tyme, for In evrry monetli of 
the 5eerne shal not be that some ne be with kyndl«>i. 

lf5.fiMtf.M8. 

RIDLESS. Unavailing. SieltmL 

RIDLING. A riddle. N^rth. 

RIDLINGLY. With riddles? 

Though poetry, indeed, be such a sin. 

As, I think, that brings dearth, and Spaniards In t 

Though like the pestilence, and old fashlon'd lov«, 

Wdiingijt It catch men, and doth remove 

Never, X\\\ \l be starv'd out, yet their sute 

Is poor, dlkarm'd, like Papists, not worth hate. 

Dunn^'a Potms, p. 181. 

RIDMAS. Holy- cross day. Devon. 

RIDOUR Great hardness, as of iron. 

RIDS. The ride are out, i. e. the sky is very 

bright at sunrise, or sunset. Dortet. 
RIE. (1) Fun ; merriment. 
(2; The raised border on the (op of a stocking. 
(3) To sieve com. North, 
RIFE. (1) Plundering. Lydgate, 

(2) To thrust through. (^.-&) 

(3) Abounding; prevalent. North. It is a 
common archaism. Its original proper mean- 
ing is, openly known, manifest, common. 
There is a brief how many sports are r</Sr, 

Make choice of which your highness will see first. 
jt Mid: Ni§hf» Dream, v. 1, fol. edit 

4) Ready ; quick to learn. Cumd. 

5) A salt-water pond. South, 

(6) Infectious. North. * 

RIFF. (1) The belly ; the bowels. (J..S.) 
Then came his good sword forth to act his part* 
Which pierc'd skin, rlba, and tiffk, and rove het 

heart. 
The head (his trophy) from the trunk he cuts. 
And with It back unto the shore he struts. 

Legend qfCmptain Joftee 

(2) Speedily. Cov. Myst. p. 4. 

(3) A garment. (A.-S.) " I have neither rj^ 
nor ruff," Sharp's Cov. Myst. p. 224. 

RIFFE. To cut down .> 

Than the renkes renownd of the rownd table 
Rtdfee and ruyssches downe t enayede w- echea. 

Morte Jrtkure, MS. Linn/n, f 9 
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RIFF-RAFF. (I) Sport ; fun. 

^2) Rubbish ; refuse. It U commonly applied 
to a low crowd, or mob. 

It ii not Ciceroef tongue that can peerce their 
armour to wound the hody, nor Archimedes pricke«» 
end liiiea, and circles, and triangles, and rhombus, 
and riffb-ra0^, that hath any force to drive them 
backe. O oe i P n 'e SehooU <tf Abuse, 1579. 

RIFLE. (1) A bent stick standing on the but of 

the handle of a scythe. 
(2) To raffle. See Brand, L 160. *' A rifling, 
or a kind of game wherein he that in casting 
doth throw most on the dvce takes up all the 
monye that is layd downe," Nomenclator, 
1585, p. 293. 
RIPLER. A hawk that seizes the feathers of 

a bird instead of the body. 
Rf FLOWR. A robber, or plunderer. 
Riche mannls rijiowr, 
Povere mannls purveyowr. 
Old mannls somenowr, 
Prowd mannls mirowr. 

Reliq. jtntiq, 11. 191. 

RIFLY. Especially? 

With kenettes kene, that wel cou the cries coone, 
I hiede to holte, with honteres hende; 
So fK/Ty on rugge roon and rachet ronne. 
That in launde under lynde me leste to lende. 

As/iff. Antiq. IL 7. 

RIFT. (1) To belch. Var. dioL 

(2) To cleave ground ; to plough. When mould 
turns up in lumps, it is said in linoolnshire 
to rift. 

The seytall like the douUe-head thou shaft In fea- 
ture find. 

Yet is It fatter, and tayle that bath no end much 
thicker Is. 

As bigge as crooked hand la wonted for to wind 

The haft and helve of digging-spade the earth that 
ri/t9, TopMlTs Histori§ qf SerpenU^ p. 233. 

(3) A deft, or crack. Wett. " Clyft or ryfte," 
Pr. Parv. p. 81. 

(4) A pole, or staff. 

RIFTER. (1) A blow on the ribs. 

(2) Rotten wood powdered. Devon. 

RIG. (1) A ridge or elevated part in a ploughed 
field, upon which the sheaves of com are 
arranged after being cut and bound up in bar- 
vest. North and EtuL See Warton's Hist. 
Eng. Poet. ed. 1840, ii. 484 ; and Sherwen's 
Introduction to an Examination, 1809, p. 11. 
A pair of ribbed stockings are yet said to lie 
knit or woven in rig» and furrows. The most 
elevated piece of timber in the angle or roof 
of a house is called the rigging-tree in the 
North of England. 

They toke ther stedys with titer spurres. 
They prekyd over rugges and furowt. 

MS, Cantab. Ff . IL SB, f. 179. 

(2) A wanton. North, ** Foolish harlots, broad 
hipt rigs," Florio, p. 97. 
Wantonis ia a drah I 
For the nonce she is an old r^/ 
But as for me, my Angers are as good as a lire twig 
Mariage qf Witt and WUdomn, 1579. 

(8) The back. North. The printed edition reads 
rii^f-ttone in the following passage : 



And seide to the peple whanne thd oomyn a|eaa 
my lefte fyngyr Is grettcr than my fadrys ry^y «■ 
fVimbetton't Sermon, 1388, MS. Hat^n 5?, p- H. 
The stede rigge undyr hym braste. 
That he to grounde felle that tyde. 

MS. Harl, »59, f. 113. 
Some he breketh ther neck anoo. 
And of some the ryghoon, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 248. 
A knight he toke with the egge. 
That him clef heved and rigge, 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 1S9: 

(4) A frolic. Far. dioL 

(5) To get over or through the fence of a field. 
South, 

(6) To ruck, or rumple. Oxon, 

(7) A rib in a stocking. Eeutt, 

(8) To riff out, to dress. Far, dial To run a rig, 
to banter any one. 

9) A tub for new cider. 

10) To make free with. 

11) To ride pickaback. North. 

12) To nin and tumble about. f 

13) A strong blast of wind. CA€«A.^IL 
GADOON. A French dance. ^'^ 

Whose dancing dogs. In rigaditong excel; 
And whose the puppet-shew, that bears the bell. 

Peter Pindar, i.3I7. 

RI6ATT. A small channel out of a stream 
made by the rain. North. Perhaps firom 
riffetf a groove in a mullion for the glass. 

RIGENALE. Original. 

RIGGED. (1) Sour; musty. Dontet, 

(2) Said of a sheep when laid upon its rig or 
back. North. 

RIGGEN. The ridge of a house. Sometimes, 
the thatch. North, To ride the riggen, to 
be very intimate. 

RIGGER. Lead half melted. Salop. 

RIGGING.STONES. SUtes. North, 

RIGGING.TREE. See Riff (1). 

RIGGISH. Wanton. Shah. 

RIGGOT. An imperfect ram, or any other ani- 
mal half castrated. North. " Ridgil is the 
male of any beast who has been but half gelt, 
that is, only one stone taken away ; others add 
that also to be a ridgil, whose stones never 
came dovm, but lie in his reins," Blount. 

RIGHT. (1) 7b ifo riffht, see Do (4). 

(2) Hat a riffht, ought ^y^oo</ri^A/«, it ought 
to be so. Var. dial, 

(Z) To put in order. Ea»t, 

{a\ Rightly ; exactly ; completely. 

(5) Good ; true. Sir Perceval, 5. 

(6) The following curious example is given by 
Urry, in his MS. notes to Ray : — " Pray Mr. 
Wriffht, take care and write me these' thre 
words distingnishably riffht, that I or »ome 
other Northern man doe not mistake them all 
for Hte." 

RIGHT-DOWN. Downright. HaU. 
RIGHTE. To tear, or cut. Robeon. 
RIGHT-FORTH. Direct ; straight. 
RIGHTFUL. Just; true. (^.-5.) 
RIGHTLB. To set to rights ; to put things in 

their proper places. Line. 
RTGHT-NAUGHT-WORTH. Worthiest. 
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RIGirr-ON. Downright ; violently ; entirely ; 
positively ; straight forward. Right-out, di- 
rectly, uninterruptedly, completely. 
KIGHT-SHARP. In one's ienses. Um. 
RIGHT^IDB. To right-tide a matter, often 
means to set it right, whether it he a matter 
of account or otherwise. 
RIGHT-UP. (1) ** He makes too many right- 
t^w," said of a labourer, who, from launess, 
makes too many rests by standing upright. 
(2) Tetchy, easily offended. Eatt, 
RIG HT-UP-AND-DOWN. In a dead calm the 
wind is said to be " right-up^and-daum," that 
is, no way at all. /. (f Wight. 
RIGHTWISE. Righteous. 

And the fonn of hta rightwiM making H prewnt 
with their childetV children. Beeon't Work; p. 421. 
3if ihow uke hede to al wickidneaM, 

Lord, whofchal UtusteyneF 
For be the lawc of ry^twUneste, 

Endeles thanne were al oure peyne ; 
But evere we hope to thin goodneie. 

That whaone thou ichalt thU weide afreyne. 
With roercy ind with rayldeneaie 
Thin ryjtful thow *chalt refreyne. 

HampMa Paraphrase ef PsaImM, MS. 

RIGHTWISHED. Made righteous. (-^^.-5.) 

RIG LETS. Flat, thin, square pieces of wood, 
as the pieces that are intended to make the 
frames for small pictures before they are 
moulded are called riglets. " A riglet, astula 
plana et quadra^* Coles. 

RIGMAROLE. A continued, confused, uncon- 
nected discourse or recital of circumstances ; 
a long unmeaning list of anything. 

RIGMUTTON. A wanton wench. Dewm. 

RIGOL. A circle, (//a/.) 

RIGOLAGE. Wantonness; extravagance. 

In ryot and In rigoiagt 

Spende mony her 5outhe and her age. 

Cursor MwuU, MS. Cott. Trin, Cantab, f. 1. 

RIG-RUFF. A thick dead skin covering over a 

scab or ulcer. North. 
RIGSBY. A wanton. North. 
RIGWELTED. Same as Rigged (2). 
RIKE. (1) Rich. Sir Tristrem, p. 203. 
And than thou may be sekur to fpede. 
To Wynne that place that ys so rjfke. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. IL 98, f. 91. 

(2) A kingdom. {A.-S.) 

LoTerd God I %et us leve, 
Adam ant me ys wyf Eve, 
To faren of this lothe wyke. 
To the bllsae of hevene ryk«. 

Harrowing of Hett, p. SS. 

(3) To govern; to rule. {A.-S.) 

RIKILS. Incense. 

And thay ware lyke lorers or oly ve treesscs, and 
out of tbame thare rane ryXcyto and fyne bawme. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f* 38< 

RILE. To disturb ; to vex. Eaet. 

RILLE. A woman's rail, q. v. 

RILLET. A small stream or rivulet. See Har- 
rison's England, p. 54. 

RILTS. The barberry fruit. 

RIM. (1) To remove. Gloue. 

(9) The membrane inclosing the intestines. 
fItiU IB BM. 



(3) A rabble, or crowd. (J.'S.) 
RIME. (1) A margin, or edge. {A.-S.) 

Ood yeve hur gode tyma 

Undur the wode n^ma. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 9B, f. It 

(2) A hoar-frost, far. dial 

Fro Hevcn fcl so greet plenctf. 
As a rymt-fmst oo to ie. 
OiTJoriftfiMH, MS, Catl. Trin. Cantab, f.4] 

RI MER. A tool used for enlarging screw-holes 
in metal. 

RIME-STOCK. A wooden calendar. 

RIMEYED. Composed in rhyme« 

RIMOURES. Rhymers ; poets. They are men- 
tioned as unfit to be chosen knights in Vege- 
ciu8,MS.Douce291, f.lO. 

RIMPLE. A WTinkle. East. It occurs in 
Chaucer and Lydgate. 

RIMS. The steps of a ladder. North. 

RIMTHE. Space ; room ; leisure. 

RIN. (1) Brine. Nwf. 

(2) To run. Reliq. Antiq. i. 74. 

(3) A small stream. (A.-S.) 
Out of the 80uth-est parte of the said mountayao 

springeth and descendeth a lytle ryn. 

MS. (Mton. Calig. B. vUL 

RIND. (1) Frozen to death. North. 
(2) To melt tallow or fat. Line. 
RINDE. (1) To destroy. 
(2) A thicket ; a small wood. 
RmDEL. (1) A rivulet (A.-S,) A gutter U^ 
^i^till so called in Lancashire. jf^ 

(2) A sieve for corn. North. 
RIND-SPINDLE. The mill rynd is a strong 
piece of iron inserted in the hole in the centre 
of the upper and moving mill-stone. The 
spindle which passes through the nether mill- 
stone being moved by the machinery, and 
being itself, where it enters the driver, of a 
square form, and fitted to a cavity of the same 
shape, the upper mill-stone, the rynd, and the 
driver, all move round with the spindle. 
RINE. (1) Rind, or bark. 

Helykkyd hym tylle hestanke. 

Than he began and konne hym thanke 

To make a pytt of ston. 
And to berye hym was hys purpos. 
And scraped on hym bothe »yn« and mosie. 
And fro hym nevyr woldegone. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. II. 38, f. #3 

(2) To touch, or feeL North. 

(3) The skin of a person. Line. 
RINER. A toucher. It is used at the game of 

quoits. A riner is when the quoit touches the 
peg or mark. A whaver is when it rests upon 
the peg and hangs over, and consequently 
wins the cast. " To shed riners with a wha- 
ver** is a proverbial expression in Ray, and 
means, to surpass anything skilful or adroit 
by something stUl more so. Wilbraham. 
RING. (1) To sound. {A.-S.) 

(2) A row. Kent. 

(3) That part which encircles the mouth of a 
cannon. HowelL 

(4) To surround. Somerset. It occun in 
Dekker's Knights Conjuring, p. 49. 
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Let us alle abowte hym rjfngt. 
And harde ttrokyt on hym dynge. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 9D. 

(5) A circular parterre. Zinc. 

RINGE. (1) The borde*. or trimming of any 
article of female dress. Eiuti, 

f2) A tub for carrying water. Kent. 

(3) A large heap of underwood. 

RINGEINS. Coarse floor. East, 

RING-FENCE. A property situated compactly 
together is said to be in a ring-fence. 

RING-FINGER. The finger on which the ring 
is placed in marriage. The Romish Church 
encouraged the notion of immediate inter- 
course between the heart and the ring-finger. 
In the Hereford, York, and Salisbury Missals, 
the mystical ring is directed first to be put on 
the thumb, then upon the firsts then upon 
the second, and lastly, on the third finger, 
where it is to remain, quia in iUo digito eat 
giuedam vena procedens usque ad cor. 

At for the ring-finger, which b <o called, becauae 
commonly a ring it worn on it, etpeclally on the left | 
hand, the physitians and anatomit tt give the reason 
of it, because in the finger there is a sinew very 
tender and small that reaches to the heart j where- 
fore It ought to wear a ring as a crown for its dignity. 
But besides observe, that in the ceremonies of mar- 
riage, they first put the matrimonial ring on the 
thumb, whence they take it, and put It on every one 
till they come to this, where It it left. Whence 
•omo who stood (sa Durand in his Rational of Divine 
Offices) to discourse on these ceremonies, say it is 
done because that finger answers to the heart, which 
It the teat of love and the afibctiont. Others say, 
because it it dedicated to the sun, and that most 
rings are of gold, a metUl which is also dedicated 
to it : to that by this sympathy it rejoycet the heart. 

Sandert^ CAiromancy, 1652. 

RING-HEAD. An engine used in stretching 
woollen cloth. Blount. 

RIN6LE. A little ring. East, Tusserhasit 
as a verb, ed. 1812, p. 22, to put ringles into 
the snouts of hogs. Ringled^ made of small 
rings. 

RINGLEADER. The person who opens a ball. 
The word occurs in this sense in Holiyband's 
Dictionarie, 1593. 

RINGLED. Married. Suffblk. 

RINGMAN. The third finger of the left hand, 
on which the marriage ring is placed, and is 
vulgarly believed to communicate by a nerve 
dh-ectly with the heart. 

RINGS. Women*s pattens. North, 

RING-TAW. A game at marbles. A ring is 
madei into which each boy puts a certain num- 
ber of marbles. The taw is then thrown in 
by each in turn, who wins as many as he can 
strike out, a fine being made on those who 
leave the taw in the ring. 

RING-THE-JACK. See CoUar (A). 

RING-WALK. The track of a stag. 

RINISII. Wild; unruly; rude. North. 

RINK. (1) A ring, or circle. Derb. 

(2) A man. Reliq. Antiq. i. 78. 

RINKIN. A fox. Suffolk, 

BINNARS. Runners; frequenters. 



And fle fafre fhnn bety tungget as byttcr as gall, 
kUd. lynnart to ho#sb whergood ale is. 

jr^. Laud. 416. f.»L 
RINT. To rinse clothes. North, 
RIOTE. (1) A rabbit. 

What rache that renneth to a conyng yn any tyme, 
hym aaghte to be ascryed, saynge to hym loude. 
War, rj/ot0, war I for noon other wylde beeit yn 
l4gelonde ia called ryoie mt the conyng alonly. 

MS. B4Mtl. 546. 

(2) A company or body of men. 
And I may se the Romaynes that arc so ryche haldeue, 
Arayede in theire riotet on a rounde felde. 

MorteArthuretMS. Lincoln, f. 57. 

RIP. (1) Mr. Jennings explains it " a vulgar, old, 
unchaste woman," and adds, "hence most 
probably the origin of Demirep." But the 
word ryji is applied to men and boys, and even 
to animals, if they appear to be lean half- 
starved, or otherwise ill-conditioned ; demirep 
is a contracfton of demi-repute, and means a 
female who has only a sort of hklf reputation ; 
not however a vulgar, or an old woman, but 
generally a young and fashionable demirep, 
a demirep of quality. Wilts, 

(2) An oval flat piece of wicker-work on whico 
the lines are coiled. HartlepooL 

(3J To reap. Kent. 

(4) To be very violent East. 

(5) 7b rip t^, to bring old grievances to recollec- 
tion. Var, dial 

|6) To rate, or chide. West. 

7) To rob ; to plunder. North. 

8) News ; a fresh report. Cumb. 

(9) A whetstone for a scythe. lAnc. "Ripe, 
rifle, vel ripple, a short wooden dagger with 
which the mowers smooth their scythes after 
they have used the coarse whetstone," MS. 
Devon Glossary. 

(10) A pannier, or basket used for carrying fiso. 
Hence ryjpers. 

A stirtc til him with his rijtpe. 
And bigan the fish to kippe. Uavetok, 893. 
RIPE. (1) To cleanse. North, 

The young men answered never a word. 

They were dum as a stane ; 
In the thick wood the beggar fled. 
E'er they Hped their een. 

R*Mn Hood, i. 112. 

(2) To examine strictly. (^.-S.) 
His Highnes delyvered me the boke of his said 

wll in many pointes refourmed, wherin His Grace 
ripedme, state Papert, 1. 295. 

(3) A bank. See Harrison, p. 240. Still in use 
in Kent and Sussex. 

Whereof the principall ii within a butt shoote of 
the right ripe of the river that there comcth downe. 

LelaniT* Itmerary, 1769, iv. 110. 

(4) To ripe up, to destroy. 

(6) Prevalent; abounding. North. Ready, 
Piers Ploughman, p. 100. 

re) To ripen. Still in use. 

(7) To grow old ; to have one's manners habi- 
tuated by age. 

(8) To ask, or inquire after. North. 

(9) Learned ; clever. Devon. 
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(10) To break up rough ground. North. 



(11) To investigate thorouglily. YorhsK 
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RIPE-MEN. Harvest-men; reapen. 

RIPIER. A robber. Durham. 

RIPl NG. R^nnff and tearing, going on In a ilU- 

solute way. North, 
RIPLE. To tell falsehoods. Durham, 
RIPPERS. Persons who carried fish from the 
coast to inland towns. See Brome's Travels,^ 
cd. 1700, p. 274. 
RIPPING. Great. Somerset. 
RIPPLE. (1) To clean flax. Far. dial. It oc- 

cun in Howell, 1660, sect. 50. 
(2) A small coppice. Herrf. 
,3) To scratch slightly. North. 
RIPPLES. The rails of a waggon. 
RIQUILANT. Nimble t qmck. 
RIS. Arise! Jn^erat. (^.-5'.) 
RISE. (1) A twig, or branch. (J.'S.) Still found 
in some dialects. Rite-wood^ small wood cut 
for hedging. Rite-dike, a hedge made of 
boughs and twigs. 

Aoone he lok yd hym bssyde, 

And say lynty ladei on patfenyt tydtt, 

Gaotyll Ad gay at bryd on ry««. 

Not a man among them l-wyie» 

Bot every lady a faukon bere. 

And rydeoe on huntyng be a rp'ere. 

Ms. AthmoU 61 » xv. Ceiii. 

Heyle, rooae on ryu ' heyle, lyllye I 
Heyle, lemelyest and iwetteat savour. 

US. CanUib, Ff. ii. 38, f. 4. 

(2) To raise. Var. dial 

(3) Rut vp, goodfeUow, a term for the game of 
level-coil. 

(4) Reggio, in Calabria. 
RISER. (1) A pea^tick. Warw. 
(2) One who creates rebellion. 
RISH. (1) Swiftly ; directly. South. 

(2) A rush. Also, to gather rushes. 

Thou5 it avayle hem noujt a ri»»h«. 

Cwogr, MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 61. 

(3) A sickle. Nominale MS. 

RISING. (1) A man working above his head in 
the roof is said to be rising. 

(2) A small abscess, or boil. JVett. 

(3) Yeast. Suffolk. It occurs in Lilly's Mother 
Bombie, ed. 1632, sig. A. vii. 

RISP. (1) The green straw of growing peas or 
potatoes. Suffolk. 

(2) To make a noise. North. 

(3) A bush, or branch ; a twig. 

RISSE. Risen. Of constant occurrence in our 
old dramktists. Rii is still a common vul- 
garism, very much used in London. 

RISTE. (1) To tear ; to rend. 

(2) To rest. Lydgate. 

Regne in my realtee, and rj/^0 whenne me lyket* 
By the reyrere of Reone halde my rounde Uble. 

Jfofte Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, t. VJ, 

!3) Pierce ; furious. Yorkeh, 

(4) Any kind of rise. Eaat, 

(5) Arose ; risen. (A.-S,) 

(6) Rust. Nominale MS. 
RIT. (1} Rideth. (A.^S.) 

Beret an hakenal bectiit, 
And in hU wel forth a rU. 

Btvee ef Hamtomn, p. 51 



RTV 

8'tyfly to the kynge ho rpt, 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 947. 



(2) To swallow greedily. North. 



(2) 

(3) To dry hemp or flax. Kent. 

RITHE. A small stream, usually one occasioned 

by heavy rain. South. 
RITHENE. Frahkincense. 
RITHES. Stalks of potatoes. North. 
RITLING. The least or youngest of a litter of 

pigs. Var. dioL 
RITTE. To tear ; to break. 

And when that lady gane hyr wake, 
Sehe cryed and grete noys gane make. 
And wrong ther hondes with drery mode. 
And crachyd hyr rysage all on blode ; 
Hyte rycherobyt eche all to-rytte. 
And wai ravyaed out of hyr wy tie. 

MS. Ashmole 61, xt. Cent, 
"thus thai renket In rewthe rittU theire brenyrs. 

Mort9 Arthurs, MS, lAneoln, f. 08. 
RITTLE. To snore ; to wheeze. Exmoor. 
RIVAGE. Shore, or border. 

Jhon Vicount Narbon, Vice>admlrall of Fraunce, 
had brought the tvhole navy to the rivagt and shore 
adjoyuyng to the toune. Hall, Uenrtf K LKm 

RIVAILE. A harbour. (^.-iV.) 

And they ib lothecomen to the rvvaiOe 
At Suncourt, an havene of gret renoun. 

MS, IHgty tSOU 
RIVAL. An associate. Shhk. 

HIVAYE. 

Bot now hym lysie noght playe. 
To hunt ne to lyvay / 
For Maytiyne Myldor, that may, 
HU caris are calde. 

MS, lineoAt A. I. 17, f. 138. 
I talle never yymjref ne racches un*cowpylle. 
At roc ne rayne dere that rynnet appone erthe. 

Marf Arthurs, MS, Lincoln, t. 9k 

RIVE. (1) A rake. Nommale MS. 

(2) To belch. Line. 

(3) Amorous. /. Wight. 

(4) To split ; to fall asunder. (ji.-S.) 

(5) To eat ravenously. North, 

(6) The sea-shore. (Lat,) 

(7) To arrive at ; to land. 

That Ichc, lef and dere. 
On londe am rived here. 

MS. Laud, lOe, f. Sfit. 
Forwerled moche aftir here travaille. 
They caste to rive jif It wolde availle. 
Hem to refreitthe and disporte in joye 
Upon the boundes of the londe of Troye. 

MS. JHghy 830 

Vn Egypt forthe icbe rwnfthe, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. (H. 
RIVELIN. Wrinkled. (A,-S,) 
Hire cbekis ben with terls wet. 
And rpvelpn aa an empty ikyn, 
Hengande doun unto the chyn. 

Citwer, MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 4(*. 

I RIVELING. A rough shoe formerly worn by 
the Scots, and hence the term was jocularly 
applied to them. 
RIVELY. Especially .> 

\H may we noghte be asaoylcde of the trespas bot 
of oure betchop^, or of hym that hase hb powere, 
for swylke caa* es tpvely re*ervede tllle hyme-«elver.c 

MS. Linadn A. L 17» f. tl«^ 

I 
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RIVEN. Very bad tempered, line, 
RIVERBT. A small river. "Brookes and 

riverets," HarrUon's Britaine, p. 54. 
RIVERING. Hawking by the river side ; flying 

the hawks at river-fowL 
Rl VET. The roe of a fish. 
RIVETS. Bearded wheat. Boat. 
RIVINGS. Refuse of com. 
RIVO. An exclamation used by bacchanalians 

at their revels. 
RIX. A reed. Exmoor. 
RIXY. Qnarrelsome. Devon, 
RIZOME. Tbe head of the oat. Cheah, " A 

plume, or Ijell, or bunch of oats, and such 

other com as does not grow in an ear," 

Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
RIZZERS. Small poles for confining faggots 

when used for inclosing yards, and also being 

split for securing splints in daubing. East. 
RIZZLE. (1) To creep, as ivy, &c. Glouc, 
( 2) To warm ; to roast imperfectly. Cumb, 
R13T. Addressed ; prepared. Gawayne. 
R13TLECHE. To govern. WilL Werw. 
RO. Peace ; quietness. 

There had he noulher roo ne reste. 
But forthe he went evyn Weste. 

MS. Hart. 8852, f. 199. 

The chylde had nodur reste ne ro. 
For thoght how he myjt come huT |o. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. 11. 38, f. W. 

ROACH. A rash, or thick scorbutic eruption 

on the skin. Comw. 
ROAD. (1 ) An inroad. 

(2) To jostle one oflf the road by riding against 
him. East, 

(3) Same as Cockahut^ q. v. 

ROADING. The act of running races on the 

road with teams. Notf, 
ROADLING. Delirious. Comw, 
ROADSTER. A horse fitted for the road. 
ROAKY. (1) Hazy ; misty. Line, It occurs 
twice in this sense in Pr. Parv. " R^ky or 
mysty,ii**w/o*«*;'* and previously, " Mysty 
or rooky as the eyre." Grose also has it, 
spelt rooky, and Shakespeare uses the term 
in a fine passage in Macbeth, iii. 2. '* Rook, a 
steam or vapour ; rooky , misty or dark with 
steam and vapour," Kennett s Glossary, MS. 
Lansd. 1033. 
(2) Hoarse. North, 
ROAN. (1) The town of Rouen. 
(2) A clump of whins. Northumb, 
ROAPY. Viscous ; glutinous. South, 
ROARER. A broken-winded horse. 
ROARING. Fast; quick. Var.dial 
ROARING-BOYS. The riotous blades of Ben 
Jonson's time, who took delight in annoying 
quiet people. At one period, their pranks in 
London were carried to an alarming extent 
They were sometimes called roaren, 
England lalutcfl him with the general Joys 
Of court and country ; knlghUj iqulrcs, fools, 

and boys 
In evety town rejoice at his arriral. 
The townsmen where he comes their wire* do 
•wive all« 



And bid them think on Jcmes amidst this gloc, 
In hope to get such roaring 6<v» »» ^^* 

Legend of Captain Jones, 165! 

ROARING-MEG. A kind of humming-top. 
ROAST. (I) To rule the roast, a phrase mean 
ing, to take the lead. 

Jhon, duke of Burgoyn, which ruled theroet,anu 
governed both kyng Charles tbe-Frenehe kyng, 
and his whole realme. 

HalTe Union, IMS. Hen, /F. f. 30 

(2) To ridicule any one severely. 

ROATING. Coarse, rank, as grass. 

ROB. Jam ; fruit jelly. East, 

RO B A. Wanton ; whore ; bona roba. 

ROBBLE. An instrument used for stirring 
dough in an oven. West. 

ROBBLY. Faulty. A mining term. 

ROBBRESS. A female robber. 

ROB-DAVY. MethegUn. 

ROBERD. A chaflinch. 

ROBERDSMEN. A gang of lawless vagabonds, 
rife in the fourteenth century. They are 
mentioned in Piers Ploughman, there called 
Roberdes knaves, 

ROBERT. The herb stork-bUl. 

ROBERYCH. Rubric. Gov. Myst. p. 277. 

ROBIN. Robin-run-m-the-hedge, bindweed. 
Robin Hood's hatband, the common club 
moss. Robin in the hose, lychnis sylvestris. 

ROBINET. The cock of a cistern. 

ROBIN-GOOD-FELLOW. A kind of merry 
sprite, whose character and achievements are 
recorded in the well-known ballad "From 
Oberon in Fairy Land." The earliest mention 
of him occurs in a MS. tale of the thirteenth 
century, printed in Wright's Latin Stories, 
p. 38. Reginald' Scot, who published hts 
* Discoverie of Witchcraft' in 1584, has several 
curious notices of Robin Goodfellow. ** There 
go as manie tales,'* says he, ** upon Iludgin in 
some parts of Germanic, as there did in Eng- 
land qf Robin Goodfellowe." Elsewhere he 
says, " and know you this by the waie, that 
heretofore Robin Goodfellow and Hobgobblin 
were as terrible, and also as credible to the 
people, as hags and witches be now ; and, in 
truth, they that mainteine walking spirits 
have no reason to denie Robin Goodfellow, 
upon whom there hath gone as manie and as 
credible tales as upon witches, saving that it 
hath not pleased the translators of the Bible, 
to call spirits by the name of Robin Good- 
fellow." The cheslip or woodlouse was called 
Robin GoodfeUow's louse, "Cheesclypp- 
worme, otherwyse called Robyngodfelowe his 
lowse. tylus," Huloet, 1552. 

ROBIN-GRAY. A bonnet. North, 

ROBINHOOD. The red campion. West. 

ROBIN-HOOD. " Many talk of Robin Hood, 
that never shot in his bow," an old proverb 
found in Walker's Proverbs, 1672, p. 56. " To 
sell Robin Hood's pennyworths," is spoken of 
things sold under half their value. See Rit- 
son's Introd. to Robin Hood, p. xc. The num- 
ber of extravagant tales about this celebrated 
archer was so great, that his name became 
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proTerbial for any improbable atory. See 
norio, p. 70 ; Holinshed's England, p. 69. 

Many man spekytb wyth wondreng 

or Robyn Hode, and of hit bow. 

Whych never shot therin I trow. 

Aahm»l^§ Thtat, Oiem, Btit. 1859, p. 170. 

ROBIK-RUDDOCK. A redbreast. Weti. 
ROBLET. A large chicken. East, 
ROBRISH. (1) A rubric. (2) Rubbish. « Ro. 
brisshe of a boke, ruMche," Palsgrave. 
** Robrisshe of stones, plastratf foumiture,** 
ibid. It occurs in Hawes. 
ROCCILLO. Adoak. North. 
ROCHE. (1) A rock. PaUgtave, Refuse gritty 
(tone is still so called. 
This schip whiche wende hif heipe a croche^ 
Drof allc to pecis on the toche. 

Gvwer^ MS, Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 91. 

(2) A kind of wine, perhaps Rochelle. "Rynische 
wj-ne and Rochelle," Morte Arthure, MS. 

Lincoln, f. 55. 

Atid ever icho drewe thame the wyne. 
Bathe the Roche and the Ryne. 

MS, Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 136. 

ROCHERE. A rock. 

He wolde not forgete in no raancre 
The trcsure in the hye roehere. 
That they fonde betwene them twoo. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. il. 38. f. SIO. 

ROCHESTER.EARTH. A name for saltpetre. 

ROCHET. (1) A little blue cloth cloak. Devon, 
Perhaps the same as the following : — ** Supe- 
rior vettia mulierum, Anglice a rochet," MS. 
Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 12. " Instita, a rochyt," 
Nominale MS. The bishop's rochet is a linen 
Test worn under a satin robe. '* Rochet a sur- 
plys, rochet" Palsgrave. 

(2) The piper fish. Nominale MS. 

ROCHLIS. The rattle. Here/, 

ROCK. (1) A kind of very hard cheese made 
from skimmed milk, and used in Hampshire. 
In satirical allusion to its hardness, it is said 
to be used to make pins to fasten gates. 

(2) A distaff held in the hand from which the 
thread was spun by twirling a ball below. 

In the old time, K. Edw. fi, &c. they used to 
npinn with rocks : in Staflbrdshiie, &c. they use them 
ttill. Aubre^t WilU, Roval Sue. MS. p 268- 

\\ hat, shall a woman with a rtikke drive thee away f 
Fye on thee, traitor« now 1 tremble for tene. 

Digby Mpsteries, p. 11. 

v3) A young hedgehog. Somerset, 

ROCKE D. Bad ; false ; impure. " That rocked 
reball," Chester Plays, i. 161. 

ROCKEL. A woman's cloak. Devon. 

ROCKER. (1 ) A nurse. 

(2) The long handle of the bellows in a smith's 
forge, which is drawn down to raise the 
moving-board of the bellows. The cross staff 
upon which it is fastened is called the rock- 
staff, far. dial. 

(3) A long wicker sieve used in dressing beans, 
Sec. Beds. 

ROCKET. (1) A cloak without a cape, the same 
as Rochet, q. v. Mr. FairhoU describes it " a 
close upper garment," London Pageants, p. 
207. It occurs in Palsgrave. 



I (2) A portion. Suffolk. 

ROCKING. Walking with alternate udeway 
motion. Norlhamptonsh. 

ROCKING.PAN. In the aUom works at Whitby 
in Yorkshire, the allom, after it is shotten and 
crystallized on the sides of the cooler, is 
scraped and washed, and put into the rocking^ 
pan, and there melted. Kennett, MS. 

ROCKLED. Rash and forward. North. 

ROCKLEY. *' Prove at the partynge, qood 
Rockley," Palsgrave. 

ROCKY. Tipsy. Far. dial, 

RODE. (1) To spawn. Suffolk. 

(2) A company of horsemen. 

(3) Complexion. (A'-S,) 

(4) A harbour for ships. 

(5) To go to rode means, late at night or early in 
the morning, to go out to shoot wild-fowl 
which pass over head on the wing. 

RODED. Lean mingled with fat. West. 

RODEDE. Rotted. Heame, 

RODE-LAND. Land which has been cleared 

or grubbed up; land lately reclaimed and 

brought into cultivation. 
RODE-NET. A sort of bird-net. 
RODOK. A chaffinch. FrigeUa, Nominale 

MS. Or is it the redbreast ? 
RODOMONT. A boaster. This term is derived 

from the name of a famous hero in Ariosto so 

called. Hence Rhodomontade. 
RODS-GOLD. The marygold. 
RODY. Ruddy ; red. {A,-S,) 

That chylde was fuUe wclle dyghte, 
Gentylle of body and of rody bryghte. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. 11. 98» f. 144. 

ROE-DOE. A young female hind. 

ROENDE. Round. ReUq. Antiq. ii. 109. 

ROET. Pasture ground. Berks. 

ROFE. Tore. {A.-S.) 

Hyre surkotte sieve he rq/fr of thenne. 
And sayde, by this je salle me kenne, 
Whenne je se me by syghte. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1 17, f. 104. 

ROFFE. A roof. See Aboffe, 
ROFQAM. The waist. Devon, 

ROGE. (1) 

Fye, harlote ! fye, hounde I 
Fye on thee, thou tayntcd doge ! 
What ! laye thou still In that stonde. 
And let that loslnger go on the mge f 

Chester Plays, il. 94. 

(2) To tramp, as beggars, &c. 

ROGER. (1) The ram is so called by the shcp* 

herds in most parts of England. See Collins' 

Miscellanies, 1742, p. 116. 

(2) A rogue. A cant term. 

(3) Roger of the buttery, a goose. 
ROGERIAN. A wig. HalL 
ROGER'S-BLAST. A sudden and local motion 

of the air, no otherwise perceptible but by ita 
whirling up the dust on a dry road in perfectly 
calm weather, somewhat in the manner of a 
water-spout. Forby, 

ROGGAN. A rocking-stone. North. 

ROGGE. To shake. {A..S,) Brockott hu 
rogyle in this sense. 

44 
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He romede, he rarede, that roggeda alle the erthe, 
80 ruydly he rappyd at to ryot hymielveije. 

Mort0 Arthure^ MS. Liwoln, f.61. 

So hard Rofyn rogud hU roll. 
That he ftinot with his choule, 

Ajaynt the marbystone. 
or thatdynt thai had gret doute, 
Al that setyn ther aboute. 

Fore thai herd hit echnn. 

MS, Douce 308, xv. Cent. 

The crolce, the crownne, the »pere beae bowne 
That Jhesu ruggvde and rente. 
The naylesruyde salle the conclude 
With thyne awene argument I 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17. t. 213. 

ROGHE. Rough. 

Roghe he was ai a schepe. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 101. 

ROGHTE. Recked ; cared. {J.-S.) 
He roghte not what woman he toke, 
So lytylle he sett by hys tpouse-hede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 36, f. 48. 
Syr Oefyse was 10 wery for-faghte. 
That of hys lyfe rogtite he noghte. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 106. 

ROGHTLESSE. Reckless ; careless. 

Dreding ye were of my woos roghtlesM 
That was to me a grevous hevluesse. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 116. 

ROGLRE. Rough. 

ROGUE. A professed heggar. Also as Roge (2). 

" Raunging, roguing about," Cotgrave in v. 

DivagtK. 
ROGUEHOUSE. A prison. North. 
ROIGNOUS. Scabby; rough. (A.-N.) 
ROIL. (1) A Flemish horse. Mr. Dyce seems at 

fault in Skelton, ii. 379. 

(2) To romp ; to disturb ; to trouble ; to vex ; to 
perplex, or fatigue. North. " Were woont 
to rome and roile in clusters," Stanihurst's Ire- 
land, p. 21, where it means to rove about, as 
in Reliq. Antiq. ii. 175. 

(3) A great awkward hoyden. "A big ungainly 
slammakin," MS. Devon Gl. 

ROILY. To traduce j to backbite. West. 
ROIST. To bully ; to riot. " They ruffle and 

roUt it out," Harrison's England, p. 149. 

" Roister, to be rude, to ramp about," MS. 

Lansd. 1033. Roisterer, a swaggerer, is still 

in use in the North of England. 
ROISTON-CROW. A species of crow, called 

by Ray comix cmerea frugilega, ed. 1674, 

p. 83. It is mentioned by Cotgrave. 
ROIT. To walk about idly. 
ROKE. (1) Mist ; steam. Var. dial. 

(2) To shake ; to roll. Still in use, to shake or 
stir liquids. Also, to cleanse armour by rolling 
it in a barrel of sand. 

Were ihay wighte, were thay woke, 

Alle that he tille stroke. 

He made thaire bodies to rokt. Perceval, 1370. 

(3) A scratch. Yorksh. 

!4) A vein of ore. North, 
5) The rook at chess. 
After chec for the roke ware fore the mate. 
For 5if the fondment be false, the werke roo<«t nede 
falle. MS. Douce 30S, f . 4. 

ROKY. The same as RoaJty, q. v. 
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ROLL. A large heavy wooden roller for break- 
ing clods. North. 

ROLLE. (1) To enroL (j4.-N,) 

(2) '*Anti(B, theheare ot a woman thatislayed 
over hir forheade ; gcntilworaen dyd lately 
call them their rolles,'' Elyot, ed. 1559. At 
one time they were much worn in Ireland. 
See Holinshed, Chron. Ireland, p. 134. 

ROLLEKY. Rough ; uneven. East. 

ROLLER. A bundle of reed. Used proverbially, 
c. g. as weak as a rawler, or as easily thrown 
down as a bundle of reed set on an end. 

ROLLEY. A large kind of sledge drawn by a 
horse, used in coal mines. North. 

ROLLICK. To romp about recklessly ; to gad 
idly ; to roll. f^ar. dial, 

ROLLIPOKE. Coarse hempen cloth. East. 

ROLLOP. This word was heard between Ips- 
wich and Bury in the phrase, " There they 
come roUoppin along," and was applied to the 
hasty, noisy approach of horsemen, com- 
pounded perhaps of romp and gallop. 

ROLLS. Books in rolls, those which have a row 
of gold on the edges of the cover. 

ROLY-POLY. (1) A pudding made in round 
layers, with preserves or treacle between, far. 
dial Taylor mentions it. 

(2) A low, vulgar person. Line. 

(3) A game played with a certain number of 
pins and a baU, resembling half a cricket balL 
It is played thus. One pin is placed in the 
centre, the rest (with the exception of one 
called thenar*) are placed in a circle round it ; 
the jack is placed al)out a foot or so from the 
circle, in a line with one in the circle and the 
one in the centre. The centre one is called 
the king, the one between that and jack the 
queen. The king counts for three, queen two, 
and each of the oiner pins for one each, ex- 
cept jack. The art of the game lies in bowl- 
ing down all the pins except jack, for if jack 
is bowled down, the player has just so many 
deducted from his former score as would have 
been added if he had not struck the jack. 
Holloway, pp. 142-3. This game was formerly 
called half-bowl, and was prohibited by 
a statute of Edward IV. 

ROM AGE. To set a ship to rights ; to clear the 
hold of goods ; to remove things in it from one 
place to another. 

ROMANCE. (1) The French language. 

(2) To lie. Var. dial. 

ROMASING. Wonderful; romantic. West, 

ROMAUNT. A romance. (A.^N.) Still in 
use in Suffolk as a verb, to exaggerate or ex- 
ceed the truth. 

ROM B. To shiver with cold. 

RO M BE L. A rumbling noise ; a rumour. 

ROM-BOUSE. Wine. A cant term, given in 
Dekker's Belman, 1616. 

ROME. (I) The expression of " the Boke of 
Rome," sometimes fomid in old romances, is 
a travesty of the old phrase the Roman, which 
was appUed to signify the French language, 
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in which most of the old romanctv vere oil. 

ginally written. 

He that schaUe wend ■oche a wey, 

Yt were nede for hym to pray 

That Jethu hym achuld save. 
Yt ys in th9 bok0 o/Rume, 
Ther was no knyght of Kyntendome 

That Jorney durst crave. Torrent nfPmrtugal, p. 6. 

(2) " Rome was not built in a day," is a proverb 
in common use to excite perseverance. It is 
found in the French Alphabet, 1615. 

(3) To growl ; to roar. 

He comanded that thay lulde take a 5onge dame- 
•elle, and nakkene hir, and sett hir bifore hym, and 
tbay did soo ; and onane he ranne apone hir mmyawi^ 
as be hadd bene wodd. MS. Lincoln A. i. 17* f. 37* 

(4) Place ; situation ; office. 

(5) Broad; spacious. {j4.-S.) 

Jhesu that made the pianettes vij. 
And ail the worlde undur hevyn. 
And made thys worlde wyde and rome. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 10ft. 

(6) To walk about. (^^.-5.) Hence, sometimes, 
to depart from. 

As he romeyd all abowte. 

He lokyd on a towre withowte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. iU 38, f. 148. 

(7) A space. (^.-S.) 

That the Sarsyns yn a rome 
At that tyme were overcome. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. Ik 38, f. lOl. 

(8) In space or length ? 

The geaunt was wonder strong, 

Romt threttl fote long. B«ve4 of HanUoun, p. 73. 

ROME.BOWSE. Wine. Deiker. 

ROM£-MORT. A queen. A cant term. 

ROMKIN. A drinking-cup. 

ROMMLE. To speak low or secretly. 

ROMMOCK. To romp boisterously. 

ROMNAY. A kind of Spanish wine. 

Larkys in hot schow, ladys for to pyk. 
Good drynk therto, lycyiu and fyne, 
Blwet of allmayne, romnay and wyin. 

R$liq. Antiq. ii. 30. 

ROMPSTAL. A rude girl. We»i. 
ROMULIK. Abundantly; plentifully. 
ROMVILE. London. Dekker, 1616. 
RON. Conyersation ; treatise. (A.-S.) 
The laste rcsun of alle thb ron 
Sal be of hir concepcion 

MS. Cotton. Fe*pa$. A. iii. f. 2. 
RONCE. To romp about. North. 
RONCLED. Wrinkled. (J.-S.) 
Whoso that yow beholdyth well, and seyth 
Your roneled face and your rawe eyen tweyne. 
Your shrunkyn lyppis and your gowuldyn tethe, 
Mow may he lyve Aro dystresse and payne ? 

MS. FairfoM 16. 

ROND. The same as Fookn, q. v. 
RONDURE. Roundness. (Fr.) 
RONE. (I) Rained. (A.-S.) 

i2) To protect ; to comfort. 
3) Rouen in Normandy. 
(4) The roe of a fish. North. " The roan of 

fish, pUcium ova" Coles. 
kONETTE. Round ; circular. 
RONEZ. Thickets; brushwood. Gawayne. 
RONG. The step of a ladder. Var.diaL "A 






ronge of a tre oi ledder, tcalare,* MS. Diet 
A. 0. 1540. 
RONG E. To bite ; to gnaw. West. 
RONGENE. Rung. {A..S.) 

He hade morthlrede this mylde be myddaye was 

rongnntf 
Withowttyne mercy one moldet not watte it ment. 
Mort9 Arthuro, MS. Uneoln, r.6S. 

ONK.RIPE. Quite ripe. Cheih./t 
ONNER. A sort of coarse cloth. -^ 
RONNING. Rennet. ** Ronnyng of chese, 

mai$ffue,'* Palsgrave. 
RONT. 

Bot downe they burst the windows for ayre, and 
there was no little boot to bid nmt / shee was nine 
or ten dayes ere she recovered that fit on my know- 
ledge. jtrMtn*t Nost qfNinnie; 1008. 

RONYON. A mangy animal. (Fr.) 

ROO. Rough. Devon. 

ROOD. The cross, or crucifix. (A.-S.) Rood' 
beam, the beam supporting the rood. Rood^ 
door, a door leading out of the church near 
the altar. 

On Saynt Mathies day thapoetnlle, the xxliij. day 
of February, Sonday, did the bisshop of Rochester 
preche at PoUes Cros, and had standyng afore hym 
alle his sermon tyme the pictur of the rood* ^ grata 
in Kent, that had byn many yeris in the abbey of 
Boxley in Kent, and was gretely sought with piU 
gryms, and when he had made an ende of his ser- 
mon, the pietor was tooin al!le to peces. 

MS. Cotton. Vespaa. A. xxr. 

ROOD-LOFT. A gallery, or platform, over the 
screen, at the entrance of the chancel, upon 
which was the rood or cross, with imagM. 
See Grindal's Remains, p. 154. 
ROODY. Rank in growth. North. 
ROOFE. Split. 

So harde togedur they drofe. 
That Ser Befyse schylde roofs. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii 38, f. 124. 

ROOFING. The ridge-cap of thatched roofs. 

Noff. 
ROOK. (1) To huddle together. Weat. 
A crow-bar. Salop. 

A cheat, or sharper. Rookery, a place oi re- 
sort for sharpers. 
Oramerdes watt mets mesters and the rest. 
His smock-stain'd dames will ha a game at chest. 
And sweare to me thi knights be not turned knaves. 
Thy rooke* turne fleth-crowes or devouring sUves. 
MS. Poena in Dr. Bliss' e PoeteMion, xvii. Cent. 
Your city blades are cunning rookes. 
How rarely you collogue htm 1 

Songs of the London Prentices, p. 01 

(4) To thrust the fingers in the mouth, said of 
children. Oxon. 

ROOKERY. A disturbance ; a scolding. 

ROOKY. Same as Rooky, q. v. 

ROOL. To ruffle ; to rumple. North. 

ROOM. (1) Dandruff. Somertet. 

(2) Place. In such phrases as, '* Room for my 
Lord,'' it is equivalent to give place to, make 
way for. 

ROOMER. To go or put roomer, to tack about 
before the wind. An old sea term, very incor- 
rectly explained " a very large ship" by Ash 
and others. It occurs in Bourne's Inventiona 
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Of Detises, 1578 ; Harrington's Nugaj An- 
tiqiUB, ii. 233; Apolonius and Silla, ap. 
Collier's Shak. Lib. p. 32 ; Taylor, quoted in 
Hunter on the Tempest, p. 46. 

Yet did the matter by all meanes assay, 
To steare out roomer, or to keepe aloof e. 
Harrington** tr. of Orlando Furioso, 1591, p. 343. 
Hereupon she dUcharged herself from the Townc 
of Taryfik, and when wether served agreyng with 
the malster for her passage, herself with her daugh- 
ter repaired aborde the barke, which bcyng put to 
sea, waa forced by the extremltie of a contrary wlnde, 
to put themselves romer for the safi'tic of their lives, 
to a claaoe contrary place. Richt't Farewell, 1681* 
Rowse, quo:h the ship against the rocks ; roomer 
cry 1 in the cocke; my Lord wept for the company, 
I laught to comfort him. Tragedif of Hqfman, 1631 • 

ROOMTH. Room; Drayton, 
ROONE. Vermilion. This term has been 
wrongly explained by all the glossarists. 
Y sehalle yeve the a nobylle stede, 
Also redd as ony roone. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 66. 

ROORT. Roared. lAinc, 

ROOP. (1) A halloa, rar, dial 

(2) A hoarseness. North. A sort of hoarseness 

in fowls is so called. 
ROOSELING. Sloping down. Exmoor, 
ROOST. To drive. Devon. 
ROOST-COCK. The common cock. Devon. 

See the example under Porpentine. 
ROOT. (1) A rut. Glouc, 
(2) To turn up the ground, as hogs do with their 

noses. Lane. 

3) Gross amount ; sum total. 

4) To rot. Somertet. 

I root, he seyde, fro the boon, 
Jhesu Cryste, what schall y done f 

US. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 114. 

ROOTAGE. Extirpation. 
ROOTER. A rough attack. North, 
ROOTLE. To root up, as swine. Beds. 
ROOTY. Rank, as grass. Yorksh. 
ROOVE. To dry meat in a chimney, or over a 

kiln. Gloue. 
ROOZE. To shed; to scatter. Comw. 
ROP. Reaped. {A.-S.) 
ROPE. (1) A word formerly taught to parrots. 

A rope for a parrot was a common proverbial 

expression. 
(2) A dwarf. Somerset, 
(3^ To tether, as a horse. Norf. 

(4) A measure of twenty feet. Devon, 

(5) A bundle of twigs laid over a gutter instead 
of a plank. Devon. 

ROPE-PULLING. The ancient custom of rope- 
puUing is always strictly observed in Ludlow 
on Shrove Tuesday. At about four o'clock in 
the afternoon the rope is given out from the 
Town-hall by the Mayor, on whom this im- 
portant duty by right devolves. Immediately 
•u the rope being let down from a window, 
an indescribable struggle and trial of strength 
commences between the denizens of the dif- 
fierent wards, which is not concluded without 
m obstinate contention. There are afterwards 
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ordinaries at the various inns, and pleaKure and 
conviviality are the order of the day. 

ROPER, (i) A rope-maker. 

(2) A crafty fellow ; a rogue. 

ROPE-RIPE. Fit for hanging, a phrase applied 
to anything very wicked. " A rope- ripe-rogue 
ripe for the rope, or deserving the rope ' 
Howcirs Lex. Tet. 1660. . 

ROPERY. Roguery. Shak. Ci'^ 

ROPES. The entrails. West. "The ropes ^/-j 
in the small guttes," Palsgrave. " Almost ' i 
confined at present to the guts of woodcocks, 
which are often dressed with the ropes in 
them," MS, Pevon 01. 

ROPY. Wine or other liquor is said to be ropy, 
when thick and coagulated, line. Bread ii 
said to be ropy when in warm close weather 
a sort of second fermentation takes place after 
baking. Var. dial. 

RORDE. Sound; noise; roar. 

RORE. (1) Dew. {Lat.) Rorid, dewy, Mariowe, 
iii. 364; Hawkins, iii. 151. 

(2) Trouble ; stir ; noise. Hence, perhaps, the 
name of roaring-boys. 

(3) To barter, or exchange merchandize. ** Roo- 
ryne or chaungyne on chaffare for another," 
Pr. Parv. p. 71. 

RORY-TORY. Having a mixture of gay colours ; 
showy; dashing. Devon, 

ROSARY. A rose-bush. Skelton. 

ROSE. (1) The rose was a symbol of secrecy 
among the ancients, and from hence is said to 
be derived the adage " under the rose" when 
a secret is to be kept, and used with great 
propriety on privy seals, which came into use 
about the middle of the twelfth century. 
Snelling's Coins, p. 2. 

(2) When the upper part of a quarry or well falls 
in, it is said to rose in, 

(3) To drop, or fall, said of seed or corn when 
over-ripe. Somerset. 

(4) The erysipelas. 

(5) A knot of ribands, frequently worn in the 
ear, on the shoe, &c. 

(6) To praise. Still in use. 

(7) The top of the spout of a watering-pot, per- 
forated for the purpose of distributing the 
water ; the top of a leaden pipe, perforated in 
a similar manner, to prevent leaves or rubbish 
from entering a water-butt. 

ROSEE. An ancient confection, composed 

chiefly of milk, dates, spices, &c. 
ROSEMARYNE. Rosemary. 

Tak of rcwe a grete qwantit«. and sawge halfe ola 
mekille, and roeemaryne the same quantUee. 

MS. JAnc. Med, f. 283. 

ROSEMARY-STONES. Friable stones of a 
deep yellow colour found amongst the fattest 
marles about Audley, co. Staff, and used by 
the painters. Kennett, MS. 

ROSE-NOBLE. A gold coin, sUmped with a 
rose, worth sixteen shillings. 

ROSER. A rose-bush. {A.-N.) 

ROSE-RYAL. A gold coin formerly vrorth 
thirty shillings, but it rose three »h'dlinga in 
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Talne in the reign of James I. See Snelling's 

Coins, p. 24. 
ROSE-YARD. A place where roses grow. Palt- 

grave. 
ROSIAR. A rose-tree. {A.-N.) 
The knyghte and his tqwyere 
Rifted uBdIr a roMro 
Tllle the day wex clere, 

Undrone and mare. MS. Uncoln A. i. I7> t 133. 
ROSIL. Rosin. East, *' RoHna, rosyle/' 

Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 
ROSILLY. Said of sandy and gritty soil, like 

rosin. Eeut. Harrison, p. Ill, mentions 

rotellie mould. 
ROSIN.END. A shoemaker's thread. North. 
ROSINNED. Tipsy. Craven. 
ROS>LAND. Heathy land. Eiut. 
ROSPE. To belch. 
ROSS. (1) The refuse of plants. 
(2) A morass. Ileref. 
ROSSEL. (1) To heat ; to roast. North. 
(2) To kick severely. Salcp, 
ROSELLSD. (1) Decayed. North. 

(2) 

Throwe a rownnde rede schelde he ruschede hym sone, 

That the roueld§ ipere to his herte rynnes. 

Morta Arthurs, MS. lAncoln, t. tf3. 

ROSSHETON. Rushed. 

They rc»$hetim aieynne the wall of iton. 

Chnm. Vilodun. p. 123. 

ROST. To turn boast to rost, i. e. to turn from 

swaggering to humility. 
ROSTER. A rost-iron, an iron grate used in 
roasting; a gridiron. Nominale MS. "Lay 
hom on arostynge yme, and roste hom," Ord. 
^ and Regulations, p. 451. ^ 
>HR0STLE. To ripen. Law?, f^ 
lr^O%X. Healthy. Hens, when they commence 
laying, and their combs look red and healthy, 
are said to be rosy. 
^ ROT. (1) Great nonsense. Went. 
(2) A bcMly of six soldiers. 
ROTA>MEN. A name given to certain poli- 
ticians during the Commonwealth, who sug- 
gested that a third part of the parliament 
should go out by rotation. 
ROTE. (1) A kind of cymbal, said to be the same 
as the hurdy-gurdy. " Dtilcimers or dowble 
harpe called a root«, barbitoif" Huloet, 1552. 
He taujte hire til fchc wa« certen 
Of harpef ofcitole, and of rote. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antlq. 134, f. 234. 
Wele to playe one a rotte. 
To »yng many newe note. 
And of harpyng, wele I wote, 
lie wane the pryie aye; MS. UneotnA. 1. 17i f« 130. 

(2) A root. {A.'S.) 

(3) Practice. (A.-N.) Also a verb, to practise, 
to repeat by rote. 

(4) Writing ; record. 

Men lay yn olde rote, 

A woroanf bolt y» sone schote. 

MS. Ckintab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 103. 
ROTEN. Rotten. Chaucer. 

Myn sowie hath fuflVid in hiiword, 

In God myn gooit hath had his trust. 
For c3rnne it icharp as liny vis ord, 
Itmakith hem lame that Icvyn In lust 



Therfore, Jhesu, myn lovely Lord, 
When I am rofyn, rub of the rnst, 
Er I be brou5t withlnne schippys bord, 
To sayle Into the dale of dust. 

Hampole** ParaphroM nf the Psalms, MS 
ROT-GUT. Bad small beer. 

Beer-a-lnimble~ 

'Twool buit yar guts, afore t'ai make ye tumble. 

ROTIIER. (1) The rudder of a ship. {A.-S.) 

And thus putte every man out other. 

The schipoflove hath loste his rother. 

Gower, MS. See. Amtiq. 134, f. 77 
Alle ys the toon with the touther. 
As a shyppe that ys turned with the rother. 

MS.Harl. 1701, f.Sl. 

(2) A horned beast. ** In Herefordshire the 
dung of such beasts is still called rother 8oyl,** 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. According to 
Sharp's MS. Glossary, the word is current 
in Warwickshire, and he adds that the beast- 
market at Stratford-on-Avon is called the 
rother market. " It is the pasture lards the 
rother*s sides,'' Shakespeare ; the old editions 
reading brother^t. For this emendation we 
are indebted to Mr. Singer, and is exceedingly 
ingenious, although it must at the same time 
be admitted that sense can be made of it as 
it stands in the original. *' Bucerum poecuSf an 
hesirde of rother beastes," Elyot, ed. 1559. 

(3) Name of a river ? 

Drof of hors and gyl of flsch. 
So hat my iemman war je yt ; 
Water of rother and Taymys brother. 
So hat my iemman in non other. 

MS. Douee SS7, f 77. 

(4) A sailor. Nominale MS. 
ROTOURE. A player on the rote. 

5yf thou ever with Jogeloure, 
With hasadoure or with rotoure, 
Hauntyu Uveme. MS. Harl. 1701, f. 7. 

Heii a persone, she thynkethe, of fair figure, 

A yong rotour, redy to hir pleasler. 

Ltfdgnte's Minor Poems, p. 3S. 

ROTTLE-PENNY. The herb yeUow-rattle. 
ROTYNG. Root. 

Jess^, he lelde, of his rotyng 
Certeynly a jerde shal spring. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, t, SB. 

ROU. Cold; bleak; damp. North. 

ROUGHED. (1) Wrinkled. Northumb. 

(2) Beer is said to be rouehed when it acquires 

a tartness. MS. Devon 01. 
ROUDGE. A rough coarse cloth. 
ROUGE. To gnaw ; to devour. Somertet. 
ROUGH. (1) To make rough, applied to horses' 

shoes when they are made rough to prevent 

them slipping in frosty weather. 

(2) A wood, or copse. Sa'op, 

(3) Luxuriant, as grass. North. 

Up she rose ageyn the roughs. 

With sorefulle hert and care inoughe, 

Carefulle of blood and bone ; 
She sye it myght no better be. 
She knelid down uppon her kne, 

.\nd thankid God and Seynt John. 

Torrmt «/ Portugal, p. 79. 

(5) To trump one's adversary's csjd at the ganM 
of whist. 
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ROUGH-CANDLE. A torch, or Knk. 

ROUGH-CAST. A composition of sand, grit, 
and mnrtar, used for walls. &c. 

ROUGHED. Streaked; speckled. Devon. 

ROUGH-LEAF. The true leaf of a plant, in 
distinction from its seed leaves. Wett, 

ROUGH-MUSIC. A discordant din of sticks, 
pans, and a heterogeneous collectiou of instru- 
ments, a species of entertainment which takes 
place when a woman has been beaten by her 
husband. It is got up principally by boys, 
who parade the village aceompanied by the 
musical band, in which nearly all take a part, 
and the performance concludes with burning 
the effigy of tlie offender, which has been car- 
ried in procession. A curious notion is uni 
versally prevalent, that if the rough music is 
not continued for three successive nights, all 
the boys participating in these means of pass- 
ing a public censure can be banished from the 
village for a limited period by the homo de- 
linqueru, 

ROUGHNESS. Plenty ; store. Cum6. 

ROUGH-RIDER. One who breaks in horses. 

ROUGH-SETTER. A mason who only did 
rough coarse work, as walls, &c. 

ROUGH-SPUN. Rude; unpolished; blunt. 

ROUGHT. 

luvldia the t^erd wound ys, 

A wyckkyd gnawer or venym or gowt. 
He yf a wyckyd wound I gna, 

Ther he hath power to reyne or rought* 

MS. Cantab. Ft i. 6. 

ROUK. (1) A large number. North. 

(2) To wander. (3) To be restless. 

ROUKE. To lie close. (jI.-S.) 

The! shul for thunt the hedes louke 
Of adden that doth alMute hem rtmkn, 
Af childe that littlth in moden lappa, 
And Mukith whan htm Uklth the pappe. 

M8.AddU. 11300. f.97. 

ROULE. To roll ; to run easily. 
ROUMER. Wider. Chaucer, 
ROUNCEVAL. Large; strong. Coles makes 
mention of Rouneevai pease ; and he has also, 
'* a rounsivalf mrago** 
ROUNCIE. (1) Acommon hackney horse. Some- 
times, a horse of any kind. 

Befyie sadelyd hyt rounsjf. 
The bore he thoght to hunty 

MS. Cantab. FT. ii. 98, f. 100. 
8]rr Befyie lepyd on hyt roumaif. 
And wyth hym hya cofyn «er Tarry. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. Ii. 38, f. 190. 

(2) A Tulgar coarse woman. 

ROUND. (1) A turret or tower of a circular 

form ; a room or closet within such a turret 

Willton. 

(2) To counsel secrttly; to rowne, or whisper. 
It is of common occurrence under this form. 

(3) A kind of dance. " The round danse, or 
the dansing of the rounds," Nomenclator, 
1585, p. 299. Tliere was a sort of song or 
ballad also so called. 

(4) To round the head, to cut the hair round. 
JUund deaUnfff plain honest dealing. Round 



turn, a considerable sum. Round tmdtguare, 
everywhere. 

(5) A toast at a drinking revel ; a health to pass 
round. 

(6) Full ; large. North. 

(7) Certain soldiers, whose office it was to §• 
roumf and inspect the sentinels, watches, and 
advanced guard, were called gentlemen of the 
round. 

(8) Plain in speaking. Oxon. " A round 
answer," Holinshed's England,!. 10. 

(9) A regiment, or troop. 

(10) A globular pebble. Devon. 

( 1 1 ) An animal's rump. Var, dial 

(12) A kind of target. 
ROUND-DOCK. The common mallow. 
ROUNDEL. (1) Anything round, as a circle, a 

trencher, &c. " A roundell to set dishes on 
for soiling the tablecloth," Daret, 1580. 

(2) The midriflr. Somerset. 

(3) A roundelay, or catch. 
ROUNDELET. A nindlet for wine. 
ROUNDERS. A boy's game at balls. 
ROUND-FROCK. A gaberdine, or upper gar- 

ment, worn by the rustics. Var. dial 
EOUNDGE. A great noise ; a violent push or 

stroke. Northtmb. 
ROUNDHEAD. A puriUn, so called because 
the hair was cut in a close circular fashion. 
And ere their butter 'gan to coddle, 
A bullet churnd i'th RmtndheadM noddle. 

Men Miracle*, 1656, p. 43L 

ROUNDLY. Plainly ; evidently ; vehemently ; 

quickly. Also, severely. " lie make them 

come off and on roundly,** Nabbes* Bride, 

1640, sig. G. iL 

ROUND-ROBIN. A small pancake. Devon. 

ROUNDS. Fragment of statues in paintings 

were termed rounds. 
ROUND-SHAVING. A reprimand. West. 
ROUND-TAG. A children's game, at which 

they all stand in a ring. Devon. 
ROUND-TILTH. Sowing a round-fiUh is sow. 
ing land continuously without any fallow. 
Kent. 
ROUNE. To whisper. Sometimes for speech 
or song in general. (A.-S.) It is occasion, 
ally used in its primitive sense, to counsel or 
consult. 

Soroer If oomen with lore to tonne. 
With bloatme and with bride* nmna. 

Reliq. jintiq. L 841. 
Lenten ys come with love to toune. 
With bloemcn ant with briddes mnne. 

RUton's Ancient Sange, ed. 1829, L63. 
On hys kneet he lette hym downe 
With the prat for to raunt, 

MS. Hari. 1701, f. 6SL 

ROUNGE. (1) A wheelbarrow. 
(2) To nip, or cut. {A.-N.) 

For ever on hem y rounge and gnawe. 
And htndir hem alle that eTer y may. 

GouFcr, MS. Soe. AnHq. 134, f. f^ 
ROUNSEPICK. Same as Ranytiek, q. v. 
ROUN-TREE. The mountain-ash. North. 
ROUP. A filthy boil on the rumpt of fowlik 
Bailey. 
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ROUPE. Outcry ; lamentation. 
ROUS. Boasting. North. 

Ne be nat proude, thoghe thou weyl doui» 
Yd thyn herte to make a ruvt. 

Ua. Hart. 1701. f. 34. 
Thou may«t nat excuse the with njuM, 
And ley al the worlde »o doua. 

MS, Harl. 1701. f. 16. 

ROU.S-ABOUT. Big ; unwieldy. Wett, Also, 

a restless fidgetty person. 
ROUSE. (1) To shake and flutter. A term in 

ancient hawking. 

(2) To turn out. Far, dial 

(3) A full glass ; a bumper. Very common in 
old plays. 

(4) Noise ; intemperate mirth. Devon. 
ROUSEN. Arepor^ Devon. 

ROUSER. A great falsehood. A rowing Ue, 
from rofuhuf, great, excessive. " A rousing 
lye, mendacium magnificumf* Coles. 
ROUSING. Rough ; shaggy. Devon. 
ROUST. To rouse, or disturb. Ghuo. 
ROUTE. (1) A company. North. Also a verb, 
to assemble in a company. 

li this flowre a monkes weed ? 
A faire liUy for to fowle a rowte, 

MS. Coll. S. Johan. Cuntab. G. 14. 
When hur fadur was dede, 
Moche warre began to sprede 

Yd hur lande alleabowtej 
Therfore iche yi gevyn to rede. 
To take a lorde to rewie and to lede 
Hur londe wyth hysrotoM. 

MS. Cttntab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 75. 
(2) Recked ; cared. (J.-S.) 

The wolf in the putte ftod, 

Afingret 10 that he ves wod { 

I-nou he cursede that thider him broute ; 

The vox ther of luitle rvuu, 

Rtiiq. Antiq. H.a77. 

(3) 

And Eagelle alle bryghte ■challe fly alle abowyte. 
And helpe the frome there handct, that er so hygthe 
of rowte. Haliq. Antiq. il. 19. 

(4) To snore. " Dormendo aonare, Anglice to 
rowtyn," MS. Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 88. Also, 
to roar or bellow, as animals ; to hollow. 

(5) Great or violent stir. Devon. 

To makerowtte into Rome with ryotoui knyghtes 
Within a sevenyghte daye with lex icore helmet. 

Marts Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, f. 57- 

(6) Conne grass. East. 

(7) To belch. Palsgrave, 1530. 

(8) Crepo ; pedo. Coles' Lat Diet. 
ROUTED. If an animal strays and is pounded, 

it remains, when unclaimed, three sunsets 
and three suturisings in the pound or pinfold, 
afterwards it is taken to the rout (or green) 
yard, till the owner can be found, and is then 
said to be routed. This term is used in the 
neighbourhood of Horncastle more particu- 
larly than elsewhere, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see in the provincial papers adver- 
tisements beginning thus, routed at — 2 pigs, 
&c. Line. 

ROUTH. () ) Plenty ; abundance. North. 

(2^ Rough, as shaggy hair, &c. 

SSOUTUE. Compassion; pity. {A.-S.) 



But Khe hadde o defaute of ilouthe 
Toward!* love, and that was ronths. 

Gower, MS. Site. Antiq. 1 J4» f. 111. 
O, bibfulle Lorde, have on this mater routkef 

L^dgnte, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f.g, 

ROUTOUS. Riotous ; noisy. North. 
ROUT-OUT. (1) A Saturday pie. Comw. 
(2) To seek or hunt very narrowly for any per- 
son or thing. Var. dial 
ROVE. (1) A scab. Suffolk. 

(2) To shoot an arrow with an eleTation, not 
point blank. 

(3) A mode of ploughing. Eaat. 

(4) To shrug ; to stir up. 

With hl« icholder he gan roee. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 7S. 

(5) To cleave, or cut. 

His brand and his bradetchelde al blody be roveiie / 
Wai never oure lemliche kynge so lorowfuile in herte. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Uneoln, f. 94. 

ROVER. An archer. Jonton. 

ROVERS. Arrows shot with a certain degree 
of elevation, generally at 45^ There were 
marks on the target also so called. ** Shooting 
still at rovers," Clobery's Divine Glimpses, 
1659, p. 4. Runmnff ai rovert, having too 
much liberty. 

ROVERTED. Returned to life. {Lat.) 

ROW. (1) A hedge. Var. dial 

(2) To look for. fferef. 

(3) A riot ; a disturbance. Var. dial 

(4) To rake, or stir about. North. 
ROW.CLOTH. A folding cloak, made of a 

kind of warm but coarse cloth completely 
dressed after weaving. 
ROWD. The finscale fist. St^olk. 
ROWDLE. To move gently. Oxon. 
ROWE. (1) Rushed. 

Upon agen the nadder hmm, 
And breide avel his right browe. 

Bevee t/Hamtoun, p. 61. 

(2) Rough. Rough-cast is still called row'-eaat 
in many places. 

He was wonderllche strung, 
Rqmethrett^ fete longx 
His herd was bothe gret and route, 
A space of a fot betwene is browe I 

Beveeo/Hamtoun,^ 91. 

I had better bee hanged in a withie, or in a cow- 

taile, then be a rowjboted Scot, for thei are ever 

fare and fase. BuUetn'e Dialogue, 1573, p. 3. 

Bot it was blacker 

Thiin another, and wel rower.Arthour and MerUtt,p.S8. 

(3) A red ray of light. ** The roirw red of 
Phebus light,*' Chaucer. 

ROWELL. The circular wheel of a spur; a 
spur ; anything circular. (A.-N) 
The rowelle whas rede golde with ryalle stonyt* 
Rayllde with reched and rubyea i-newe. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Llncofti, f . t7« 
ROWENS. After-grass. Suffolk. 
ROWET. Old withered grass. South. 
ROWL. A wake, or fair. Ejcmoor. 
ROWLAND. See Oliver (2). 

But to have a Rowland to resist an Oliver, he 
sent solempne amba&sadors to *he kyng of Englaade, 
olTeryng hym hys doughter it mariage. 

Hall, Henry FI. ft 
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ROWLAKD-HO. A Christmas game. 
ROWNBY. Thin, uneven, as cloth; having 
some threads stouter than others. East, 
** Rowy or stricky, as some stufl^ are," Howell. 
R0W0R6IN. An organ. Northumb. 
ROWS. The galleries, ranges, or walking places, 
raised and covered over, having shops on both 
sides, along the public streets in Chester. 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
ROWTH. A root. Yorkth, 
ROWTY. Rank, said of grass. It occurs in 

Harrison's Britaine, pp. 110, 221. 
ROW.UP. To devour. Cumb, 
ROWjE. Rough. (^.-5.) 

Hyi body is awey dwyned, 
And fore grete cold a I to-schend. 
Ilysb'rd «ra« both blakeand rotv^e. 
And to hyi gyrdcit sted it drewje ; 
He cane telle oflTgrete care 
The suSyre x. wynterand more. 

MS. Aithmole 61, xv. Cent. 
He shal do the see be rou>5«. 
And also to besmethe l*noW}e. 
Curaor Mundi, MS, Coll, Trin. Ottiiab. t, 138* 

ROXALL. To wrestle. /. of Wight, 

ROXT. Rotten ; decayed ; applied to apples 

and pears. Went, 
ROY. (1) A king. {A,.N,) 

In the kalendei of Maye this caaa es befallene 
The roy ryalle renownde with his rownde table. 

Mwrt9 Arthuret MS, Lincoln, f. 78. 

(2) To swagger ; to boast ; to indulge in convivial 
mirth. North, 

ROYAL-MERCHANT. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Venetians were masters of the sea j 
the Sanudos, the Justiniani, the Grimaldi, &c. 
all merchants, erected principalities in several 
places of the Archipelago, which their de- 
scendants enjoyed for many generations, and 
thereby became truly and properly royal mer* 
ehantt; which, indeed, was the title gene-* 
rally given them all over Europe. Warburton* 
The phrase occurs in old plays. 

ROYALS. (1) Taxes. South, 

(2) Gold pieces worth fifteen shillings. 

ROYATOUR. A dissipated sharper. 

ROYNISH. Mangy; scabby. (Fr.) Metapho- 
rically, mean, low, base. " The sloven and 
the careless man, the roynish nothing nice," 
Tusser, p. 289. " The roynish clown," the 
base clown, Shakespeare. " Such a roinuh 
rannel," Harvey, 1593. Mr. Hunter imagines 
it to mean obtrusive, (roubleaome, in Shake- 
speare, on a misinterpretation of a single 
passage. Parkinson, speaking of plants suit- 
able for borders for flower-beds, says of the 

germander, that on account of its disposition ^7\ To huddle'toeether. 
to spread itself, it must betaken up and new l|g) x gigantic bird, the 
set once in three or four years, " or else it 
will grow too roynish and troublesome." Roy- 
nish here means coarse; and troublesome is 
used in a somewhat peculiar sense. 

ROYSTER. An inventory. Yorish, 

ROYTHER. The same as Roister, to behave 
turbulently; to make noise and confusion. 
Yorksh. See Roist, 

20Z1M. A quaint saying. fFesi. 



RUB. (1) Any unevenness of surface. Meta- 
phorically, an imperfection. The term was 
much used at bowls. " Like a bowle that 
runneth in a smooth allie without anie rub,*' 
Stanihurst, p. 18. To rub, to touch another 
ball or the jack. 

(2) A sand-stone for a scythe. '* The rub or 
brickie stone which husbandmen doo occupie 
in the whetting of their sithes," Harrison, 
p. 235. Still in use. 

(3) To do work hastily. 

(4) A slight reproof. Var, dial, 
RUBBACROCK. A filthy slattern. JTest, 
RUBBAGE. Rubbish. Var. dial, 
RUBBELL. Refuse of mason's work, broken 

stones, &c. " Camentitius, made of masons 
woorke, or of morter, or of rubbell And broken 
stones," Eiyot, ed. 1559. " Gary away rubbcll 
or brokell of olde decayed houses," Huloet, 
1552. It is explained in the Herefordshire 
Glossary, p. 88, " a mixture of stones and 
earth in a quarry ;" and the term is now ap- 
plied to various sorts of gritty rubbish. " Rub- 
ble, as morter and broken stones of old build- 
ings," Baret, 1580. 

RUBBER. (1) Same at Rt^ (2). 

(2) An instrument used for cleaning various 
parts of the dress. 

(3) A limited series of games by which the 
stakes are reckoned. " Rubbers at bowls/' 
Poor Robin's Visions, 1677, p. 132. 

RUBBERS. At bqwls, are two bowls that rub 
or touch each other. 

RUBIFY. To make red. It occurs in Ash. 
mole's Theat. Chem. Brit. 1652, p. 188. 
Shakespeare has rubious, red. 

RUBINS. Rubies. (//.-A.) 

RUBOWRE. Redness. (J.-N.) 

RUBRICK. Red ochre. 

The same in sheeps milke with nibrieke and tolt 
pitch, dninke every day or eaten to your mcate, 
helpeth the ptlsicke, and obstructions. Anaiolius 
approved heane meale sifted and sod with hart< 
marrow to be given to a horse which stalleth blood 
for three dales together. 

7VifMe/r« BstuU, 1007, p. 132. 

RUCK. (1) To repent. Line. 

(2) A heap. Also a verb, to gather together in 
heaps, rar. dial. ** There in another rucie,'* 
Drayton's Poems, p. 5. 

(3) To creaae linen. Also a substantive, a fold, 
plait, or crease, far. dial. 

(4) To go about gossiping. Line, 

(5) A rut in a road. Heref. 

(6) A small heifer. Somerset. 

Chesh,^ 
same with the roci of 

the Arabian tales. 
(9) To squat, or crouch down. North, Palmer 
has ruckee, to cower, to stoop, to squat. 
But now they rucken in hireneste. 
And resten as hem liken beste. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 114b 
Thai sal for thryste the hefed sowke 
Of the nctldyr that on thalme sal rowke, ^ 

Uampole, MS, Bowm, p. IMl 
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RUCKKT. To rattle. Oxon. 

RUCKING. A hcD U called a rucking hen, 
when she wants to sit, probably from the 
noUe she makes at that time. Line, 

RUCKLE. (1) To rumple. See Ruck (3). 

(2) A struggle. Kent. 

RUCKLING. Theleastofahrood. 

RUCKSES. Racks. North. 

KUCKSTIR. To stir about; to make a great 
stir or fuss. Warw. 

RUCTION. An uproar. Wettm. 

RUD. (I) Ruddle for sheep. North. 

(2) A reed. Somereet. 

(3) A material for garters. 

(4) To mb ; to polish. Devon. 
RUDDE. Complexion. (^..5.) 
RUDDER. (1) A sieve. Dorsei. 
(2) Copulation. Somenet. 
RUDDERISII. Passionate; hasty. VCeet. 
RUDDLE. (1) Red. The red ochre with which 

sheep are marked is called ruddle. 

Hb ikln, like bluihet which adorn 
The bOMfin of the rising morn, 
All over ntddte If, end from 
Hit flaming eyes quick glancetcome. 

Bakef'9 Poemt, 1(2)7, P- H- 

(2) To make a fence of split sticks plaited 
across one another. Kent. 

RUDDLE.WATTLE. A hurdle made of small 

hazle rods, interwoven. Kent. 
RUDDOCK. (1) The redbreast. (ji.-S.) See a 

list in Harrison's England, p. 223. 

(2) Red ruddocke, gold coin. 

(3) A kind of apple. HoweU. 
RUDDOCKS. The fibrous parts of tallow which 

will not meft. North. 

RUDESBY. A nide person. Shak. 

RUDGE. A partridge. Comw. 

RUDGE-TIB. A chain lying over the ridge- 
tree to hold up the shafts of a waggon or 
cart. Dortet. 

RUDGE-WASH. Keney cloth made of fleece- 
wool, worked as it comes from the sheep's 
back, and not cleansed after it is shorn. 

RUDLE. ( 1) A riddle. Yorkth. 

(2) A beverage composed of warm beer and gin, 
augar, and lemon peel. 

RUD-STAKE. The piece of wood to which an 
ox in his stall is i\eA. Durham. 

RUDY. Rude. Sunex. 

RUE. (1) To sieve com. Devon. 

(2) A young goat. Somereet. 

RUE-BARGAIN. A bad bargain. When a 
man withdraws his banns of marriage, he con- 
siders it a ruC'bargam. North. 



wall is mentioned as made '* of fln ruwal, that 
schoii 8 wit be brighte." 

Ilir Mdllle was of reuyUe bi>n#, 
Sfinely wat that sight to se, 
Stifly fette with precious stone, 
Compaste aboute with crapoti. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. IIC. 

RUELLES. Wrinkles. 
RUFF. (1) A roof. Var. dial 

(2) Said when a hawk hits her prey, but doca 
* not fix it. 

(3) An old game at cards. " At tramp or ruflT," 
Florio, p. 39. These were not, however, the 
same game. At ruflf " the greatest sorte of 
the sute carrieth away the game," Peele, i. 
211, note. Ruff was also a term for a court- 
card. To ruff, to tni dp at cards, Florio, 
p. 452, in V. Ronfdre. 

(4) A kind of frill, formeiiy inuch worn by both 
sexes. The hand-ruflf as a ruff adjoined to 
the wristband of the shirt. 

(5) The height, or extremity. 

(6) Rough. Palsgrave, 

And when th'art wearie of thy keeping sheepe, 
Upon a lovely downe, to please thy mhule. 

He give thee flne ruffe-fiMt9d doves *s* keepe. 
And prette pidgeons of anothet kinde. 

Th€ Affnttfit€ Sh€pheard, 11194. 

RUFFATORY. A ruda boisterous bov, fond ol 
horse-play, knocking and shoving his play- 
fellows about at all risks. 

RUFFET. Furze. Dortet. 

RUFFIAN. ThedevU. A cant term. 

RUFFIAN'S-HALL. " So that part of Smith- 
field was antiently called, which is now the 
horse-market, where tryals of skill were plaid 
by ordinary rutlianly people with sword and 
buckler," Blount, p. 562. 

RUFFINER. A ruffian. North. 

RUFFLE. (1) To draw into plaits. The 
rufi3e of a boot was the top when turned down 
and scalloped, or in a manner plaited. 

His crisping and frilling irons must l>e used; his 
bald head with a ruffling periwig furi>l.<hed. 

Tht two LancaMhin Lover$, 1640, p. 863. 

(2) To swagger, or bully. Hence ruffler, a swag- 
gerer, in reality a coward. 

Are yea billing i what, my man Lob 

Is become a jolly r^ff^er t 
You are billing, you I I must be faine 

To t)e a snuffler. 

Mariageof Witt and WUdomf, I579L 

(3) A tumult ; a bustle ; discord. 
RUFFMANS. Woods, or bushes. A cant term, 

occurring in Dekker's Belman, 1616. 
RUFF-PECK. Bacon. A cant term. 
RUFF-TREE. The roof-beam of a house. 



RUEL-BONE. Is mentioned by Chaucer, andJflUFO. Rueful. Lane^ 
in the following passage, as the material of a RUFTER-HOOD. Among falconers, a plain 



aaddle. It is not, of course, to be thence sup- 
posed that ruel-bone was commonly or even 
actually used for that ptirpose, both instances 
occurring in romance poems. In the Turna- 
ment of Tottenham, Tibbe's garland is de- 
scribed as **fulle of ruelle bones," which 
another copy alters to roundebonys. In the 
toautnce of Rembrun, p. 458, the coping of a 



leather hood, large and open behind, to be 
worn by a hawk when she is first drawn. 

RUFULLICHE. RuefuUy. (^.-5.) 

RUG. (1) Same as Rogge^ q. v. 

(2) Snug ; warm. Devon. 

RUGE. (1) To wrinkle. Somerset. 

(2) To slide down a declivity; to sweep ftwuj 
quickly. Devon. 
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RUGGE. The back. See Rig. 

To bere aoe bok at heore rugger. 
And ane itaf in heore bond. 

MS, Laui, lOB. f. 185. 
The knyght to the bore ys go^, 
And clevyth hyqi be the rugge-bone. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. li. 38, f. 66. 

RUGGLE. (1) ** To rtiffgle about," a term used 
in Kent by old people and invalids, and ap^ 
pears to imply walking and getting about ; a 
lame person would say, " Tm troubled to 
ruggie about." Kent. 

(2) To play the hurdy-gurdy. 

(3) A child's rattle. Devon, 
RUGGY. Rough. Chaucer. 
RUID. Strong ; violent. 

A«Fd armet as an ake wi(h rusclede sydea. 

Jforftf Arthurs, If 5. L<iic0/*i,f.65. 

RUIN. A woodman's term, signifying a pole 
of four falls standing. At the first fall, it is 
a plant or wicket; at the second, a white 
pole ; at the third, a t^lack pole ; an4 at the 
fourth, a rutn. 

RUINATED. Reduce4 to ruin. Far. dial. It 
is also an archaism. 

RUISE. To drive away. Devon. 

RULE. (1) Tumultuous frolicsome conduct; a 
rough or lively sport. " Now I will go see 
what rule they keep, nunc in tumuUum i6o,^* 
Coles. The primitive meaning is behaviour, 

(2) To fall out, said of corn or i^ny grain over? 
ripe. Somertet, 

(3) To swap, or barter. Devon,_ 

(4) To sit in strange postures. Weat. 
RULE-STONE. 

3e, than leyd the r^mle-^one^ 
Mayater hath many fone t 
And je wold heipe at hii nede« 
My mayster ichuld the better speda, 
Bot whatioever $9 brage our boate, 
My mayater 5et shall reule the raste. 

MS, A^mde 91, 
RULY. RuefuL (A,-N.) 

Whe[n] I gan my-seWe awake, 
Ruh chere I gane to make. 
Fore I saw a aembly tyjt ; 
To-werd me come a gentyll knyjt, 
Wele Insrmyd at all ryjht. 
And bad I schuld upon hyjeng. 
Come spekc with hys lord the kyng. 

MS. AthmoteSU xv. Cent« 
RUM. (1) Odd ; queer. Var. dial 
(2) Old-fashioned rubbish. Devon. 
RUM.BARGE. Warm drink. Yorkeh. Pro- 

bably corrupted from RambuzCt q. v. 
RUMBELOW. A very favorite burden to an 
ancient sea-song. The burden of the Corn- 
wall furry-day song is, " With halantow mm- 
below." 
RUMBULLION. A great tumult. Devon. 
RUM BUR. A run before leaping. Cumb. 
RUMBUSTICAL. Boisterous. Rumgumptiout 

is also used. Var. dial 
RUM-DUKE. An odd grotesque figure. 
RUM-KIN. A tailless fowl. 
RUMMAGE. Lumber ; rubbish. Weet. 
RUMMBL-GUMSHON. Wit;8en9e. 



RUMMEN. To move or tumble any tWiijn 

out of their place. Yorkth. 
I^UMMET. Dandruff. Comw. 
RUMMLE. To rumble. North, 
RUMM UETON. To whisper ; to mutter. 
RUMNEY. Budge fur. (^.-iV.) 
RUMP. To turn the back to one. 

pUMP-AND-STU^fp. Entirely; completely. 

RUMPED. Acrid; rancid. Devon, 
HUMPLE. A large debt, contracted by little 

and littl^, 'Twill come to a rumple, or 

breaking, at last. Somer$et, 
RUMPLED-SKEIN. Anything ivhich is in 

great confusion^ Wett, 
RUMPUS. A noise ; an uproar. Far, dioL 
RUMSTICH. Thegaroeofmawe. (Germ.) 
RUN. (1) To sew slightly. Var, dial To run 

stockings, to darn or mend them. 

(2) 7b run a rig, to play a trick. To run to-, 
gether, to grow like one another. To run 
upon one, to assail him. To run againtt, to 
calumniate. To give one the run qf hit teeth, 
to maintain him. To run countert to go con- 
trai'y to our wishes, a phrase borrowed from 
the chase. 7b run down, to abuse, to depre- 
ciate. 7b run on the hirlf to run about idly. 
7b run thin, to go from a bargain. 

(3) To guess ; to suppose. North, 

(4) To hazard ; to run a hazard. 
RUNAGATB. A runaway, Kent, 

RUN AWAY-CROP. A thin or bad crop of com 

or turnips. /. of Wight, 
RUNCH. Wild mustard, or radish. RuneJk- 

halls, dried charlock. Cumb. 
RUN DEL. (1) A moatvrith water in it Some- 

times, a small stream. 
(2) A hollow pollard tree. Weet. It here seems 

to mean a young tree. 

The little rundle* in shrowdes, which are oome to 

their full growth (which will be about eighteen 

yearet.) Aubre^'t WUtt, MS, Ro^ Soc. 

RUNE. A water-course. Somerset. 
RUNG. (1) A staff. North. 

(2) Ringed, as sows are. 

(3) To run or go ? 

As for salt water to become fresh by peroolatioa 
through sand, 'tis a vain and frivolous opinion Aow 
exploded, for the dissolved salt being incorporated 
with the water, will rung along with it, and pass 
thorough as wdl as fresh water. 

Aubrty*» WUt», MS. Aoyal Sac. p. VtJ. 

RUNGE. A long tub. Lane, Ray explains it 

a flasket. 
RUNISH. Violent ; fierce ; rough. 
RUNKLE. To crease; to wrinkle. North. 

Runiylle occurs in Nominale MS. 
RUNNABLY. Currently ; smoothly. East. 
RUNNEL. Same as Rundel, q. v. 
RUNNER. An upper millstone. 

And somtlmes whirling, on an open hill. 
The round-flat runner in a roaring mill. 

Du Barto9, |». 1^ 

RUNNING. (I) Rennet. Devon. 
(2) Consecutively. Var. dial. 
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(3) Moveable. **A running campe,'' Sttnihnnt's 
Irdand, p. 56. 

RUNMNG-BOYS. Jockeys; boys who rode 
the king's racing horses. 

RUNNiN(j-DULL. A string of iron, an inch 
or more in diameter, fixed on a cross-bar in 
the front of the harrow, reaching almost, but 
not quite, from side to side. 

RUNNING-FITTER. A fitter's deputy, 

RUNNING.LEATHGR. His shoes are made 
of running leather, i. e. he is given to ramb- 
ling about. A very common phrase. 

RUNNING-POITRAL. A breast leather. 

RUNNING-SHOES. Pumps. 

RUNNULUS. Rennet. Herrf. 

RUN-OUT. To grow, or sprout. Devon. 

RUNT, ri) The rump. North, 

(2) An ox. " A yongue runt^ steere, or heafer," 
Florio, p. 63. The term is applied in con- 
tempt to an old woman, and was formerly said 
of a rough rude person of either sex. Brocket t 
calla it, a jocular designation for a person of 
strong though low stature. " A dwarf," Tim 
Bobbin GL '* An old runt, ffetula," Coles. 

(3) The stump of underwood. Also, the dead 
stump of a tree. Var, dioL Also, the stem of 
a plant. 

RUN-TO-SEED. Enceinte. Var, dial, 
RUNTY. (1) Surly; rude. Ea»t. 
(2) Dwarfish ; little. Yorkth, 
RURD. Noise ; clamour. Gawayne. 
RURFIN. A ringleader. Somtnet, 
RUSCHE. To dash or throw down. 

And wyne ryde in by Rone, that rynne* so falre. 
And of alle his ryche casCelles rutcht douiie the 
wnllei. Mort§ Arthuret MS. Unco/n, f. 67. 

RUSE. (1) To slide down a declivity with a 

Tustling noise. Devon. 
(2) To extol. See Ruytand, 






hcrysycs, false prophetyes, prerampcyons, ao4 
ttXU rtuyngtt, blftafcmyes and sclandiryuges. 

MS. Lincoln A. J. 17> f. SSI. 
RUSKES. Roots. Robiion, 
RUSPICE. A kind of red wine. 
RUSSK. A Russian. 
RUSSEL. A kind of satin. 
RUSSETING. Coarse cloth of a dingy brown 
colour. Hence the term was applied to a 
clownish person, one clothed in russet. 
He must chaunge hb ruamting 

For satin and silke. 
And he roust weare no llnncn shirt 
That is not white as milke. 
To come of a well borne faroille. 

Tarlton't Hor»t-load§ tif FooUt. 

RUST. (1) To roost. PaUffrave. 
(2) The mildew of wheat. Devon, 
RUST-BALL^. Yellow lumps of iron ore found 

among chalk near Foulmire, in Cambridgeshire, 
Rl'ST-BURN. The plant rcsthanrow. North, 
RUSTICOAT. A countrified person. 
RUSTILER. Arafk, (^.-A'.) 
RUSTV. (1) Filthy. Ruttynett, filthiness, oc 

curs in Cov. Myst. p. 47. 
(2) Restive ; unruly, far, dial 
RUSTY-FUSTY-DUSTY. Excessively dirty; 

begrimed with dust and filth. 

Then from the butchers we bought lamb and sheep, 

Beere tiota the ale-house, and a broome to sweepe 

Our cottage, that for want ot use was musty* 

And most extremely nut^/UH^-dutiif, 

Ta^itn'a IVorktt, 1630. U. U, 

RUT. (1) To be maris appetens. 

Thei slceth and hurfeth and flghteth with ayther 
other, whan thel beth In rutt9, ihat is to say. In hure 
lov^. MS, Bixtl.5*9. 

(2) To keep a rut ; i. e. to be meddling and do- 
ing mischief. Kent, 
3) The dashing of the waves. Cheeh, ^' 
(4) To throw ; to project ; to cast. ^^ 



RUSH. (I) A smaU patch of underwood ; a dis- K^^E. " He rutet it, Cheth,, spoken of a chdd, 1, 

ease in cattle. Northumb, Jf ^^ T*^ ^^^^^L '* S* ^^.IV^^ o A **® rlu"°'"^T 

(2) A feast, or merry-making. North. \ Ray'sEnglwh Words,1674,p. 39. The word | 



(3) *' The rush, weeke, or match, that main- 
teineth the light in the lampe,'* Baret's Al- 
vearie, foL Lond. 1580, R. 481. 

RUSH-BEARING. The wake or day of a 
church's dedication is, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, called a rush-bearing, from the cir- 
cumstance of carrying rushes to adorn the 
church. Kennett, MS. 

RUSH-BUCKLER. A swaah-buckler. 

RUSHIN. A tub of butter. 

RUSHING. A refreshment. North. 

RUSH-RING. A custom extremely hurtful to 
the interests of morality appears anciently to 
have prevailed, both in England and other 
countries, of marrying with a rush ring; 
chiefly practised, however, by designing men, 
for the purpose of debauching their mistresses, 
who sometimes were so infatuated as to be- 
lieve that this mock ceremony was a real 
marriage. Brand. 

RUSINGES. Boastings. 

And of this false g rounde sprynges emmra and 



appears to be now obsolete. 
RUTHE. Pity ; compassion. (A.-S.) 
RUTSELE. To slip, or slide. {Dut,) 
RUTTEN. (1) To snore. (^.-5.) 
(2) A stick used in beating up porridge or batter. 

Yorkth. 
RUTTER. (1) A directory to show the proper 

course of a vessel. 

1, Mr. Awdrlan Gilbert, and John Davis, went by 
appointment to Mr. Secretary to Mr. Beale his 
howse, where onely we four were secret, and we 
made Mr. Secretarle privie of the N. W. passage, 
and all charts and miten were agreed uppun in 
generall. Dr. De^a Diarif, p. 18. 

(2) Properly, a rider or trooper, firom the Ger- 
man ; but the term was usually applied to a 
fine, dashing, boasting gallant ; one so fashion- 
able as to speak much in foreign languages. 

Some authors have compared it to a rutter's cod- 
piece, but I like not the allusion so well, by reason 
the tyings have no corrcspondenre t his mouth Is 
•llwales mumbUng, as if hee were at his matteai ; 
and his beard Is bristled here and there like a tow. 

La^gsr« 9yif« MUtrU, IMt. 
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RUTTING-TIME. Time of copulation. . 

They have but one braunch growing out of the 
stem of their home, which is not bigger then a mans 
fln^t'r, and for this ciuse, in the ntttinfc-tim', when 
they Joyne with their females, they easily ovvrcome 
the vulgar hart, with his branched a.d forlced 
hornec. TapteW* F9ur-Foot0d Beaatt^ 1G07. p* 1S3. 

RUTTLE; To rattle. Var.dial, 
Then was nttl^nge in Rome, and rubbynge of helmes. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A.ii. f. 111. 

RUTTLING. A rattling in the throat is the 
gurgling sound occasioqed by difficulty in 
respiration. South, 

RUWET. A small trumpet. " Ruet, comu,** 
MS. Dictionary, dated 1540. 

RU YSAND. Exulting } boasting. North, 

Connynge es that makes a man of gude noghte 
m^nnd hyme of his reghtcwy«i)es, bot sorowand of 
hii synnya. MS, Uncoln A. i. 17. f. I96v 

RUZURE. The sliding down of a hedge, mound 
of earth, bank, or building. Devon, 

RUZZOM. An ear of corn. Yorkth, 

RU5E. Rye. Wright's Pol. Songs, p. 152. 

RYE. A disease in hawks which causes the 
head to swell. 

RYNGSED. Cleansed ; renovated. This occurs 
in MS. Bib. Reg. 12 B i. f. 75. 

RYNT. *' Rjfnt ye, by your leave, stand hand- 
somly ; as, rynt you, witch, quoth Besse Locket 
to her mother,*' Ray's Words, ed. 1674, p. 39. 
The older form of this word is aroint (q. y.) 
and its proper explanation is of so much im« 
portance, that I am tempted to give the fol- 
lowing extract from a MS. communication 
transmitted to me by a native of Ijincashire. 
'* The word romt is, or was thirty years ago, 
a common Lancashire provincialism. I have 
heard it used, scores and scores of times, in a 
sense I will presently state. But first as to its 
orthography ; if I had never seen the word, 
and been asked to spell it from hearing it 
pronounced, I should certainly have written 



roynt, for tho«igh to a southern the sound 
would be much more like rynt, yet one accus- 
tomed to the dialect would know that the o was 
not altogetlier lost, any more than it is in 
royal, loyal, boy, which are pronounced in a 
somewhat similar way ; the lost o to me has 
no difficulty in being distinguished as incor- 
porated in the force given to the pronuncia- 
tion of the r. Now as to the sense in which 
the word is applied, I must premise that in 
the part of the country in which I was born, 
it is qsual (except in the summer season) to 
milk the cows in what is callM a shippon ; 
these shippons have what are called booitt 
(stalls similar to those in a stable, only wider, 
and the sides are lower) ; each boost accom- 
modates two cows. When the milkmaid 
comes with her pail ancl stool, It frequently 
happens that the cow is standing close to the 
right hand division or partition of the boost, so 
that no space is left for her to plant her milk- 
ingstool; sometimes the cow obstinately resists 
gentle means used to induce her to move 
aside towards the left, when the milkmaid, 
losing her temper, uses the expression roynt 
fa, accompanied with a push against the side 
of the cow's rifmp, to force her to make the 
movement required. When used as a ' house- 
hold' word, which it sometimes, though sel- 
dom, is, it denotes an angry and insulting 
mode of saying, ' stand aside, get out of my 
way,' or rather ' out of my gait.' This is 
the sense in which the proverb above given 
includes the expression." 

Boucher, in v. Aromt, asserts that he has 
heard the word in Cheshire, but it was not 
always confined to that county. In Thorrs- 
by's letter to Ray, 1703, 1 find '* Ryndta, used 
to cows to make them give way and stand in 
their stalls or booyses." Iliis sufficiently 
confirms the explanation above given. 



SA. (1) A large tub, or soe. " A saa or tebbe, 
ftM," MS. Diet. A. D. 1540. 
(2) A term in fencing } 

And as for single rapier, he values Monsieur with 
his M, M, as little as jack-pudding docs a cusurd. 

Ppor Robin'a VUUma, 1077, p. 15. 

SAAG. Urine. Dortei, 

SABATINES. Steel coverings for the feet; 

sometimes, slippers or clogs. 
SABBED. Wet; saturated. Su$iex, 
SABRAS. Salve ; plaster. 
SACFRIARS. A fraternity of friars ; ihe fratrtM 

Maeeati. Arch. iii. 129. They wore a coarse 

upper garment called Baectu. 
SACHELLES. Small sacks. (^.-M) 
SACHEVEREL. The iron door or blower to 

the mouth of a stove. 
SACK. (1) To get the sack, to be turned oflT, or 

dismissed, a common expression with servants. 

Sack and§eam road, a horse road. 



(2) Sherry. The term was also given to any 
Spanish white wine. ** Spanish wines, called 
iacke," Ord. and Reg. p. 300. A Malaga 
sweet wine was termed Canary ttack. The 
term must not he confused with what is now 
termed 9ack, an entirely diflferent wine. 

(3) A loose upper garment ; a kind of surtout. 
See Sac-fiHart, It was generally made of 
coarse materials, but Ben Jonson, ii. 465, 
mentions '* the finest loose sacks the ladies use 
to be put in." Compare Peele,iii. 88, ** Frump- 
ton's wench in the frieze 9aeke" misprinted 
9eak€. " A sack, in Yorkshire, a shirt," 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SACK-BUT. A bass trumpet. 

SACK-CIDER. A drink composed partly of 
sack and partly of cider. 

SACKERSON. A famous bear kept at Paris 
Garden in Shakespeare's time. It is fre- 
quently mentioned by writers of that period. 
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SACKLE. To saunter about. Line, 
SaCKLESS. Innocent ; faultless ; weak ; sim- 
ple ; foolish. North* 
SACK.POSSET. Was fornierly eaten on the 
evening of the wedding-day, just before the 
company retired. 

And then they did foot it and ton lt« 

Till the cook brought in the tOLk-poSMt, 

The bride- pye wai brought forth, 

A thing of mickle worth. 

And so all. at the bed-side* 

Toolt leave of Arthur and his bride. 

Sung of Arthur t/Bradleif. 
7V» make a aaek-jpoatet. 
Take two quarts of pure good creum, a quarter of 
• pound of the best almonds, stamp them in the 
cream and boil amber and musk therein ; then take 
a pint of sack in a baton, and set it on a chafing- 
dish till it be blood warm : then take the yolks of 
twelve eggs, with four whites, aad beat them very 
well together; and so put the eggs into the sack, 
and make it good and hot ; let the cream cool a little 
before you put it into the sack ; then stir all together 
over the coab, till it be as thick as you would have 
it : if you take some amber and musk, and grind it 
small with sugar, and strew it on the top of the pos- 
set, it will give it a most delicate and pleasant tast. 
A True Gentlewoman*M Delight, 1676, p. 10. 

SACK-WHEY. Wine-whey. Devon. 
SACRAMENT. An oath. (£a/.) 
SACRARYE. A sacred place. {A,'N.) 
Gi»d ches thy woirilie for his habitacle. 
And halowid it so dene in every cnste, 
To make It Maemrye for hie owcu goost. 

I^ydgatet MS, Soc. Autiq. 134, f. VJ, 

S ACRE. (1 ) To consecrate. {J.-N,) 
(2) A sacred solemnity. Chaucer, 
S AC REAR. A receptacle for relics. 
SACRETTES. SmaU hawks ? A kind of birds 
mentioned in Maundevile's Travels, 1839, p. 
238. SetSaker{l). 
SAC Rl NG. '* Sacry ng of the masse, waeremeni" 
Palsgrave. Sacrinff'ieiit the small bell rung 
at different parts of the service during mass. 
SAD. (1 ) Serious ; discreet ; sober. 

He set hym up and sawe their bislde 
A and man, in whom is no pride, 
kight a discrete confessour, as I trow. 
His mme was called Sir John Doclow. 

MS, Rawl. C. 86. 

(2) Heavy ; applied to bread when the dough, 
through bad yeast or from not having been 
well kneaded, does not rise properly. North. 
'' Sad bread, /Nmu gravitf'* Coles. 

(3) A deep dark colour. North. " Sadde colour" 
occurs in Palsgrave. 

(4) Heavy, solid, close, firm, said of iron, stone, 
&c. North, "Sad or hard, aoHdm," Pr. 
Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

SAD- BAD. Very Ul. Var, dial 

SADDEN. To harden ; e. g. when, after a long 
frost, the roads by the thaw become very soft 
and miry, and, subsequently, drier and harder, 
they are said in the latter case to aaddeut or 
to be Maddened. Line. 

SADDER. " Fagot of gadder and rounde 
ctyckes, eottret" Palsgrave. 

SADDLE. To imoute to. Var. dial 



SADDLE-BACKED. Low backed. South. 
SADDLE-TREE. The arson of a saildle. 
SADDUED. Settled; made firm, as sometfan- 

ber is by standing. 
SADE. To satiate. Wett. " To sade, cloy 

tatio,** Coles* Lat. Diet in t. 
SAD-IRONS. Smoothing.iroh8. Stqf, 
SADNESS. Gravity ; seriousness. 
SAFE. ( 1 ) Sure ; certain. Var. dioL 

(2) To secure ; to make safe. Shak, 

(3) To assuage ; to alleviate. Gawayne, 
SAFE-CONDUCT. A aecurity or protection 

given by the prince under the broad seal, or 
by any other person in authority, most com- 
monly for a stranger's quiet coming in and 
passing out of the realm. BUmnt. 

SAFE-OIJARD. A riding skirt ; a Urge outer 
petticoat worn by females when riding to 
protect them from the dirt. Var. diai. " A 
kind of aray or attire reaching from the navill 
dowqe to the feete, like a womans tafegard^ 
or a bakers,*' Nomenclator, 1585, p. 167. 

SAFFL Acatchpolc. (//a/.) 

S AFFLE. Dull ; sad ; melancholy, Lkne. 

SAFFRON. To tinge with saffron, 
AFT. Safety. North. 

SAG. (1) To hang down heavily, as oppressed 
by weight. North, 

Sir Uowland Russet-coat, their dad, goet eagging 
everie day in his round gascoynes of white cotton. 

Pierce Penileete, 1002. 

(2) To subside, as water. Kent. 

(3) To decline in health. East. 

i4) To crease, or wrinkle. 
5) A kind of reed. Someraet. 
SAGE. A saw. North. 
SAGE-CHEESE. A cheese provided at an 

accouchement. Warw, 
SAGER. A lawyer. Yorkah. 
SAGGARD. The rough vessel in which all 
crockery, fine or coarse, is placed when taken 
to the oven for firing. Staff. 
SAGH. Saw. Yorkth, 
SAG HE. Language ; speech. It occurs in MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
SAGHETYLLE. To be reconciled. {A.-S.) 
1 s;^lle hym surelyc ensure that MghetifUe salle we never, 
Are we vadlye assemble by ouresclfene ones. 

Morte AHhure, MS. Uncoln, f. 501 

Alle the werld travelles to brynge thame to hvnde 

alle that thame nedis, so that thay may with more 

ryst better serve Oodde, and with thaire haly dedia 

eaughetelynge make bytwyx Ood and mane. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17, f. 230. 
What maner and with what thing 
May I gete thi eauytrltfng, 

Curmrr Mundi, MS. CoU, Trin. OeHtab. t.9. 

SAGINATION. Fattening. (Lat.) 

There remaine yet of thia discourse of oxen two 
other necessary tractats, the one naturall and the 
other morral. That which is natural oontayns the 
several uses of their panicular parts: and first for 
their flesh, which is held singular for norishment, 
for which cause, after their labour which bringeth 
leannesse, they use to put them by for eaginatUm, or 
[as it is layd] in English for feeding, which in all 
countries hath a aeverall manner or custom. 

TopeeUe Four'Foeted BeeuU. p. tL 
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SAG-LEDGE. A cross-bar to a ^te. Baii. 
SAID. Wearied ; tired ; quieted. North. 
SAID-SAW. A proverb. Palsgrave. 
SAIE. Saw. Chaucer, 
SAILE. To assail. (A.-N.) 
SAILING-WARE. Canlra^s cloth. 
SAILLE. To leap. (^.-iV.) Hence stttUmrtf 

leapers, dancers. 
SAILS. The wings of a hawk. 
SAIL- WOUND. Twiflted in the mftnner of 

windmill sails. Beds, 
SAJM. (1) Lard ; fat. Var. dial 

T«k therute of horslue, and lUmp it, and fry it 
in a panne with twyne «mrMl«t, and wryng it owte, 
and do it in boistet. MS. Line. Med. f . 295. 

For rankeiyng. Take the inarow and the gre»se 
ot a male swyne, that is for to say the tayme, and 
fry et togedur, and lay therto« and it schal be hole. 
MS. in Mr, Pettigrew*s poateuion^ xv Cent. f. 11. 
Sate barrelling up the droppings of her note. In 
steed of oyle, to myme wool withall, and would not 
adventure to spit without halfe a dosen of porren- 
gers at her elbow. Ntuh'i Pierce Fenniletie, 1503. 
(2) A crack in crockery. Line. 
SAIN. Said. Still in use. 
SAIND. A message. North. 
SAINE. (1) Seen. Chaucer. 
(2) To bless ; to sanctify. 

Smale stanes of the see eaynede thou thare» 
And thay warre saphirt fot scrthewas naneswylke 
sene. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 232. 

SAINT. ( 1 ) Cent, a game at cards. Lord North, 
in 1578, notes losing fifteen shillings <*at 
gaint" Archseologia, xix. 297. 

Tut, he hath cards for any kind of game, 
Primero, eaunt, or whatsoever name. 

RowlantW Humors Ordinariet n. d. 

At what game shall we play, at sant, at primero, 

at trumpe ? The French Alphabet, 16lft, p. 14B. 

(2) A cincture, or girdle. 

(3) SaifU Cuthbert't duck, the eider duck. Saint 
John*i nutf a double nut. Saint Mary^e nut, 
a triple nut. 

(4) Same as Samite, q. y. 
SAINT-JOHN. See Borowe. 

Stones brosten, the ertb schoke, and dade folk ganne 

awake ; 
That this is soth in holy boke, Se^t Jone to herma I 

take. 
With an O and an I. Seynt Jone I take to bono, 
Marie and Cilsies passione us help a sorow. Amen. 

MS.Aaimole\\,t. 134. 

SAINT-MONDAY. Monday is so called by 
some of the London mechanics, who often 
make that day a holiday. 

SAIN TOUR. A centaur ? See p. 335, ool. 1. 

SAINT'S-BELL. The small l)eU of a church 
which called to prayer and other offices. 

Her tongue is the clapper of Uie devil's eainte-bell, 
that rings all into confusion ; it runs round like a 
wheel, one spoak after another, and makes more 
noise and jangling than country steeples on the fifth 
of November. 

Poor Rbin'e True Character of a Scold, 1678, p. 4. 

SAIR-TEMS. Hard labour attended with dis- 
couraging circumstances. Northumb. Cor- 
rupted from »ore timet ? 

8AIRY. Poor; helpless. North. 



SAKE. (1) A land-spring. Weei. 

(^) Strife ; contention. {A.-S.) 

Nai, queth Josian, at that Mire 
Never eft ne schel his heved ake. 

Beeee t/Hamtoun, p. 118. 

(3) Reason ; cause. Devon. 

(4) Guilt ,- sin. (A.-S.) 

Synne and eake, shame and strif. 
That now over al the world is rif 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll, Trim. Cantab, f. 6. 
Forjy ve me that I dud 50U take 
Into bondes Withouten eake. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 32. 

(5) To forsake. Still in use. 

For sche eakyth owre lay. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. ii. 38 f.38. 

(6)TokilL (A.^S,) 

SAKELET. A little sack, or bag. 

BAKER. (1) The peregrine hawk. " Sacre a 

haukc, sacre," Palsgrave. 
(2) A piece of ordnance of three inches and a 
half bore, weight of shot five pounds and a 
half. According to Harrison, p. 198, the 
weight of the saker was 1500 lbs. 

We cam to Netley by the Gallion, whom wc 
haylcd with half a doscn eacree, and she us with as 
many. MS. AddU. SOai. 

The cannon, blunderbuss, and taker. 
He was th' inventor of and maker. 

Hudibrae, I. ii. 355. 

SAKERINGE. The sacrament. 
SALAMANDER. A large poker; a circular 

iron plate used for culinary purposes. 
SALAMON. The mass. Dekker's Lanthome 

and Candle-Light, 1620, sig. C. iii. 
SALANDINE. The calcedony. {A.-N.) 
SALD. Given; sold. (^.-5.) 
SALE. (1) HalL 

Sone thay sembled in eale. 
Bathe kyiiges and cardenale. 

M8. Uneoln A. 1. 17> f. 198. 
When he had tolde this tale 
To that semely in ealop 
He hade wordis at wale. Pereeeal, IMS. 

(2) To glad ; to content. (A,^N.) 
Andes thesnowe Arom Jubiter doeth falie 
Thorowe the force of Sagittarius bowe» 
And Zepherus doeth the flouresas/e 

On white blosaomes when she doeth blowe. 

I^dgate, MS. Aehmole », f. SB 

(3) To selL OctoYian, 1909. 

(4) The iron or wooden part of the collar of a 
cart-horse. East, 

(5) To set to sale, to offer to any one. True 
Tragedy of Richard III. p. 23. " To set to 
sale, venalem habere," Coles. 

Fayre lordlngi, if you list to hcere 
A mery jest your mindes to cheere. 
Then harken lo thb mery tale. 
Was never meryer eet to eale. 

The MUner c/AblngUm, n. d 
SALERE. (1) A salt-seller. Pr. Parv. 
(2) A solere or upper chamber. 

They toke a basyn with watur clere. 
And they went up ynto a ealere. 
And sett up a candulle bryghte 
Ovyr the pyes cage fuUe ryghte. 

MS. CanUMb, Ff. ii. 98. t 

SALES. The upright stakes of a hurdle. 
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fSALET. A light helmet. (A.-S.) "Silctof 
harnesse, talade" Palsgrave. 
} There wm shotyng of gonnys and arowi pirate, 

There wm showtyng and crying that the erthe did 

quake; 
There was hewyng of hirnea, pet*, waa to aee, 
Por fere of that fray many man did thake ! 
There wae tremelyng and tumyng, thayre woo did 

wake; 
There was hewyng of helmettei and talette* aUo, 
Hit plesld God that leaaon It ahulde be too. 

MS. Bibt, Reg. 17 D. sv. 

He never Uwght hb to weare nowther aword ne mU^U, 
But to precbe abrode wlthowt sUffe, scry|fp. or walett. 

Bak^a Kyngt Johan, p. 58. 

SALEWE. To salute. (^.-M) 

Wiche on hir fete guniien ttrelt to goon 
To Thesalie, and mUwe there the kyng. 

MS. Digb» 830. 

SALE-WORTH. Ready for sale. 

SALFE. To save. 

Thou »ai/b thl saulei Bare. 

MS. Uneoin A. 1- 17. f- ^^ 

S ALGHE. A sallow, or willow. " A salghe or 
saly, salts,'* MS. Diet. A. D. 1540. 

SALIED. Danced. Becon,p. 373. 

SALISBURY-PLAIN. Aubrey, Royal Soc. MS. 
p. 173, gives the foUowing Wiltshire proverb : 

Salisbury Plain, 
Never without a thief or twain. 
S ALK. The s wi pple or shorter part of a thrash- 
ing flail. Yorksh. 
SALLE. (1) SouL Nominale MS 

To thl awyn «i//« be never on-kynd. 

MS, Lincoln A i. 17, f. 38. 

(2) Shall. Still in common use. Brockett 
calU it a vulgarism. 

That he tcholde qwyte hym that dynt. 
That he of his handes hynte ; 
Salle never thia travelle be tynt. Pereeval, 91. 
SALLET. A salad. Hall, 
SALLIS. Hog's-lard. Gkmc. 
SALLOT. Shall not. North, 
SALLY, (i) A sallow, or willow. Weti. 
Who that byldeth hit howse all of m/m. 
And prikketh a blynde horsse over the folowes. 
And inffereth his wif to seke many halos. 
God sende hym the blisse of everlasting galoa. 

Reliq. Antiq. i. 833. 

(2) To move, or run from side to side ; to pitch 
forward. Var. dkU. 

(3) A tottering situation. Sutnx. 

(4) The serving, or plufly part of a beU-rope. 
Batchelor, p. 142. 

SALLY-WITHY. A vrillow. Wilt9, 
SALME. To sing psalms. It occurs in MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
SALMON-GUNDY. Apples, onions, veal, or 

chicken, and pickled herrings, minced fine, 

and eaten with oil and vinegar. Hence a 

nickname for a cook. 
SALMON-SPRINT. A young salmon. North, 

Minsheu and Coles have talmon-pele, 
SALSE. Sauce; seasoning. 
SALSER. A salt-cellar. {Lat,) 
SALSTER. A dealer in salt. 
SALSUTTER. A kind of small fish, like a 

loach, but stouter in the body. West. 



SALT. (1) Maris appetens. Also, a leap b t 
similar sense. North, 

Then they grow soil and begin to lie proud ; y«i 
In anchnt time, for the more ennobling of their 
race of dogges, they did not suffer them to engender 
till the male were foure yeare old, and the female 
threes for then would the whelpea proove more 
stronge and lively* Tt/peeU'e Beaett, 1097, P- 130. 

(2) At the ancient long dinner-table a large salt 
was placed in the middle* those sitting at the 
upper end being above the ealtf and were the 
superior guests ; the others were below the 
tali. This custom is often metaphorically 

referred to. 

There is another sort worse then theae, that 
never utter ahything of their owne, but get jesU by 
hearti and rob bookes and men of prettie ules, and 
yet hope for this to have a roomeaftore theeatu 

Besayee by Comwailyei, 1638, no. IS. 

(3) A saltcellar, far, dial "Salts of purt 
beaten gold,*' Middleton, v. 491. 

(4) Pointed language. " She speaks with salt," 
Citye Match, 1639, p. 15. ** Salt, a pleasaunt 
and merrie word that maketh folks to laugh, 
and sometime pricketb,'* Baret, 1580. 

SALT-CAT. Same as Cat (1 ). 

SALT-COTE. A salt-pit. Nominale MS. See 
Harrison's England, p. 240. 

SALT-EEL. A game something like hide and 
find. The name of Salt eel may have been 
given it from one of the points of the game, 
which is to baste the runaway individual whom 
you may overtake all the way home with your 
handkerchief twisted hard for that purpose. 
5att-ee/ implies, on board ship, a rope's ending, 
and on shore, an equivalent process. " Yeow 
shall have ealt eel for supper," is an emphatic 
threat, referring to the back rather than to 
to the belly. Moor, 

S ALT-GEM. A kind of crystal salt. 

SALTIMBANCO. A mountebank. 

SALT-KIT. A salt-box. North, 

SALT-PIE. (1) A box for salt. (2) A building 
of that form. North, 

SALTS. Marshes near the sea flooded by the 
tides. Sustex, 

SALT-STOLE. Some kind of dish. " Fercti- 
l«m, a salt stole," Nominale MS. 

SALT-WAJER. A salvager ; one employed on 
the sea coast by the lord of a manor to see 
to his rights of salvage, wreck, or waif. Suff 

SALT-WEED. Toad-rush. Suffolk, 

SALUE. To salute, or greet. {A.-N.) 
Launoelott forth wendys he 
Unto the chambyr to the quene. 
And sette hym downe upon his kne. 
And ealuea there that lady shene. 

If & Hart, 8858, f. 87. 
Heyle, ealuyng of teyntys in hevene. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. 11. 38, f. 6. 

SALUST. Saluted. Gawayne, 
SALUTARY. 

Mervel je not of this makyng, 

I me excuse, hit y« not y. 
Hit yt Ooddus worde and his techy ng. 
That he U3t a MUvtary. 

MS, Douee 308, xv. Centi 

SALUTE. According to HaU, foL 43, Henry Y 
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in hiB eighth year, " caused a new coyne to 
be made called the talutet wherin wer the 
annes of Fraunce, and the armes of England 
and Fraunce quarterly." 
SALVAGE. Savage; cruel. 

And yf je wiste whst I am. 
And oute of what linage I cam, 
3e wolde not be so aalvage, 

Gow«r, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 240. 

SALVE. To save. It occurs in the Triall of 

Wits, 4to. 1604, p. 217. 
It myghtc solve hyine of iore that aouode wag nevere. 

Mort« Arthure, MS, Uncotn, f. 63. 

SAM. (1) To skim. North, 
(2) To curiUe milk. North. ^ 

3) To pat things in order. Lanc.'T0^ 
|4) To coUect together. North, It is an ar. 

chaism. SeeSamned, 
(5) To stand aam for one, is to be answerable for 

him, to be bis surety. 
SAMARE. The skirt of a mantuju 
SAMBUKE. A kind of harp. {Lat.) 
SAMBUS. A saddle cloth. Warton. 
Saumbu«» of the same threde. 
That wroght wai In the hey then thede. 

MS. HaW.225S, f. lU. 

SAMCAST. Two ridges ploughed together. 

Cumb. 
SAMCLOTH. A sampler. There was also a 

sort of jacket so called. 
SAME. (1) In Mme, together. {j1.-S.) 

They wyde. •• God be at yowre game I" 
He seyde, •• Welcome alle tame V 
fleletehymselfe then be gylyd. 
They seyde, •• Syr, y« hyt thy wylle 
To come and spelie owre kyng tylle, 
Wyth wordys mcke and mylde ?" 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 38, f. 78. 
That they myghte bothe in same 
Wende to ther brodur. the Pope of Rome. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 84S. 
Whan these oetes gan eamm glyde, 
Withe ToU and hydous horny* sownc. 

MS. Hart. 225S, f. 113. 

(2) Shame ; wickedness. {A.-S.) 

And than thou saie me an! eeme, 
Ne thai 1 the nouijt blame. MS. Digby 86. 
SAMEKILL. So much ; as long as. 
SAMEL. Gritty; sandy. North. 
SAMELIKE. Similarly. North. 

And darkeden there in that den al that day longe, 
Slepten wel swetly eamli togailere. 

WiUiam and the Werwolf, p. 67. 

SAMENAND. Gathering together. It occurs 

in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
SAMI. Watery; soft. Bed». 
SAMITE. A very rich silk, sometimes inter- 
woven with gold or silver thread. 

Or wai ther any velvet cremcayn ? 
Or was ther any eamite or satin ? 

I^dgate, MS. Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 25. 
The maydeu is redy for to ryde 
In a fufle ryche aparaylmente 
Off eamytte grene with mykylle pryde. 
That wroght wat in the oryente, 

MS. Harl. S258, f. 111. 

SAMMARON-CLOTH. A cloth between flaxen 
and hempen, finer than one, and coarser thaut 
the other. 



SAMMEN-BRiCKS. Half-burnt bricks. Au^ 
SAMMOPITHU. Tell me bow you do. Nor; 
" The form of greeting or saluting among i\» 
common people in Norfolk and Suffolk, v^ 
seems to signiiie as much as, So maist th(S 
thrive," Kennett. MS. 
SAMMY. (1) A foo.. Var. ^oL 

(2) A short stride, giving an unfair advantage ir 
the game of leap-frog. 

(3) Close ; clammy ; heavy j generally said of 
bread. Salop. 

SAMNED. Assembled together. 
Erles, kingcs, laase and more. 
And fiftene kinget wer aamned thore. 

Beve* of Ham<ow», p. 67* 
Alle were they eampnede appone adaye. 
With grete solace and mekille playe. 

j|f5. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 100> 

SAM-OPE. Half open. Devon. 
SAMPERE. Samphire. Elyot, 1559. 
SAMPLARIE. Type ; first copy. (^.-A'.) 
SAMPLARS. Young trees left for standers 
upon the cutting down of under- wood, Oxon. 
SAMPLETH. A sampler. North. 
SAMPSON. A drink made of brandy, cider, 

sugar, and a little water. Comw. 
SAMPSON'S-POSTS. A mouse-trap, so formed 
that the little animal when caught is crushed 
to death. The name is also given to a kind 
of notched post. See Harrison, p. 185. 
SAM-SODDEN. Sodden, or coddled, applied to 

meat not dressed enough. Donet. 
SAM-SODE. Half sewed, speaking of an igno- 
rant person, half wittcd, stupid. 
SANAPPUS. Hand-napkins. *' Manuterghm, 
a sanope," Nominale MS. 

Towellus of Eyiyssham. 
Whyjth M the seeyi fame, 
Sanappu* of the same. 
Thus servyd thel ware. 

Sir Degrevantt 1387* 

SANCEBELL. A Saint's-bell, q. v. 

And with a trice ttusse up thy life in the string 
of thy eancebeU. ?la*h*e Pierce Pennileete, 1M2. 

SANCITED. Ordained ; ratified. 

SANCOME. A quagmire. Yorkth. 

SANCTIMONY. Holiness. (Lat.) 

SAND. Sound. North. 

SAND-BLIND. Nearly blind. It is the trans- 
lation of berlue in HoUyband's Dictionarie, 
4to. 1593. Still in use. 

SANDED. Short-sighted. North. 

SANDENER. Red ochre. 

Take powder of coperose, and of eanlener^ of 
cyther y-liclie moche be weyjt, and medic hea 
welle togedyr, and do hem in the wounde. 

MS. Med. Rev. xv. Cent. 

SANDERS. Sandal wood. 

SAND-GALLS. Same as Galls, q. v. 

SAN DG ATE -RATTLE. A quick and violent 

stamping in vulgar dancing. North. 
SANDISMENE. Messengers. (^.-5.) 
Thou sees that the empcrour es ongerde a lyttille, 
Yt semes be his eandigmene that he e« sore grevede. 
Morte ArthurCt MS. lAncoln, f. 84 

SAND-TOT. A sand-hill. Somerset. 
SANDWEED. Common spurrcy. Nmf. 
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SANDT.BREAD. Gritty bread; bread made 
of meal insufficiently sifted. 

SANE. A medical composition, described in 
MS Line. Med. f. 308. 

SANG. (1) By my tang^ a North country excla- 
mation of revenge, or defiance. From par 
la wangue Dieu. Sang it it, indeed it is. 

(2) A bandful of com. Devon, 

(3) A song. Norlh. 

Sttngit faire of Mloouth ryme* 
Englifch, Freoich, and Latyna. 

MS. Aahmole 00, f. 6. 

SANGAREE. Rack punch. Hence it is used 

as a term for a drunken bout. 
SANGINARIE. The herb milfoiL 
SANGING.BATHER. The Urgt dragon-fly. 
SANGLANT. Sanguinary. (Fr.) 
SANGRAYLE. The holy vessel out of which 
the last Passover was eaten. 

The knightit of the table round. 
The mngraplt whan they had sought. 

MS. Hart. SSfiS, f. 86. 
SAN6RE. Singing. 

SANGRONIE. Blood-red colour. Sangwene, 
a person of that colour. ** Sanguine in grain," 
Harrison's England, p. 160. 

Off the tangwent alao it la a tjng9. 

To be deinuer,Tyght enrtea, and benigne. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 1. «, f. 140. 

SANK. (1) A great quantity. Ctsmb. 

(2) Blood. (^..JV.) 

SANNOCK. To cry bitterly. Sonny ia also in 

use. Eatt, 
SANS. Without (Fr.) 
SANT. Providence. (J.'S.) 

Thay thanked God of hit mmt, 

AUe the tother ayda. 

MS. JUneafM A. 1. 17, f. 134. 
SANZACK. The governor of t city. 
SAP. (1 ) Ale. Shef. 

(2) To drench. Yori$h. Sappy drinking, pro- 
tracted and excessive drinldng. 

(3) To put a sop or toast into liqnor. Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SAPE. Soap. Nominale MS. 

SAP-HEAD. A blockhead. Cfwren. Several 

glossaries have taptettU. 
SAP-WHISTLE. A whisUe made of a twig in 

sap. when the bark will peel off. 
SAPT. (1) Moist; sodden. Wett. 
{2) Sickly. (3) Foolish. Var. dial 
SAR. To serve; to earn. Wett. 
SARADYN. The sardine stone. 

Some were of lafewia and lome of mraiifn. 
And aome were maxoA^ fyne. 

MB. Cantab. Ff. IL 38, f. 881. 

SARCE. (1) Vegetables. Buex. 

(2) A small hair aieve. " Sarce for spyce, mu," 

Palsgrave. 
SARCELS. The extreme pinion feathers in a 

hawk's wring. Hobne. 
SARD. Fntno. *' Go teach your grandam to 

eard, a Nottingham proyerb," Howell, p. 17. 
SARB. Withered; dry. In old vmters it is 

aettr. It ia well though not generally known, 

that ash when gieen makes good firewood ; 
II. 



and, contrary to aU other perhaps, is bad for 
that purpose when dry. This is kept in mind 
by the following verse : 
Bum aah.wood green, 'tis a fire for a queen t 
Bum aah-wood jore, *twool make a man aware. 

2^ Tender; rotten. Kent. 

3 1 Much ; yeiy ; greatly. North. 

4). Melancholy ; bad; severe. North. 

SARE.B/INED. Stmgy; unkind. Yorith. 

SARESBURT. SaUsbury. {Lat.) 

SAREY. Poor; pitiable. Cumb. 

SARFIT. AUble^oth. Devon. 

SARGENT. A sergeant. Lydgate. 

SARGON. The fish gUthead. 

SARK. (1) A shirt, or shift. North. It occurs 
in Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

(2) A porridge-pot. Yorkeh. 

SARKLE. To harrow, or rake. *'To sarkle, 
earriret eareulare,'* Coles. "To sarkle, to 
harrow, or rake over againe," Florio, p. 444. 

SARLINISH. A kind of silk. Skinner. 

SARMONDE. A sermon. Var. dial 

Your Lordahlpa poore ontnr wai oommyng from 
the cathedral! church of Sarum, about the hduer of 
aleavcn of the docke in the foore nowne, trom the 
mrmonda, Chanearp BUU, Ff. 10, Na BS. 

SARN. A sort of oath. Salop. 
SARNICK. (1) Inanimate. East 
(2) A small quantity. St^folk. 
SARPE. A girdle. *' With a riche earpe and 
garter," Rutland Papers, p. 4. ** Sarpye of 
gold about their quarters," Morte d'Arthur, ii. 
414. It also occurs in HalL 
SARPELERE. (1) A coarse packdoth made of 
hemp. Glone. See Lydgate, p. 204, and 
Tyrwhitt's Gloss, in ▼. ** Segeatre, a sarplar 
or canvas to wrap up wares,*' Coles. 
(2) " A sarplar of wool, a pocket or half a 
sack of wool ; in Scotland a terpUath, which 
containa eighty stone," Kennett MS. 
SARRA. To serve. North. 
SARRAD. Sewed. Yorieh. 
SARRANT. A servant. Somereet. 
SARRE. Sorer; more sore. (A.'S.) 
SARRELICHE. Qosely. {Fr.) 

The knave taught her way aikerUche, 
Thai riden wel «arr«l<dk«. 

Jrthaur and MerUn, p. 890l 
It waa nede for Cleodalia 
Stode on fot, and man! of hie 
Aboute hlmatode«arr«Nc*«. 

Arthour ondMerliHt p. 884. 

SARS-A-MINE. A moderated and good-hu- 
moured sort of imprecalion. East. 

SARSENS. Round bolder stones. WHte. 

SARSIN. A Saracen. Haltgrave. 

SARSNET. A thin slight kind of silk. ** Sar^ 
sylke, ttifetoi" Palsgrave. *'-: 

But, quoth he, there is no reason why Harlii 
smocke shoolde be of iormel, seeing Joseph's 
breeches were not of sUke. 

Mar^Pnlatttt EpitUt, p. tt. 

SART. Soft; softly. Devon. 

SARTIES. Certainly; indeed. North. Appa. 

rently a corruption of the old word ceriet, 
SARTIN. Certain. Far. dial. 

45 
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SARTRIN. A kind of hoe. 

S ARVER. A scuttle for a stable. 

SARY-MAN. An expression of pity. 

S AS AR AR A. A corruption of certiorari a kind 

of legal writ. far. diaL 
SASIN. A reaping-hook. Dewm, 
SASSE. A lock in a river. 
SASSIFAX. The meadow saxifrage. 
SASSLE. Sleepy; drowsy. Somenet. 
SAT. (1) Became. (/^.-iV.) 

Chotyn of God for to stynte oure itryfe 
Of all wommen by hinel/e allone, 
Wherfore it «a( not hirto crie and grone. 

I^dgate, MS, AOumU 39« f. 52. 

(2) Opposed. {A,'S,) 

SATE. Soft. Donet, Hence M/^potf, a soft- 
head, or silly fellow. 

SATER. Saturday. 

SATES. Quickset. Salop. 

SATISFYINGLY. Contentedly. 

A long time before this, my wife and myielf were 
admitted into the charch at Kipping, with which 
we walked •ati^fningiy many years. 

LUter't Autobiography, p. 50. 

SATLE. To fall ; to hang down ; to subside ; 
to sag. Yorkth. 

SATLE D. Shackled; embarrassed. 

SATTEN. The name of a dog. 
-^SATTET. Quiet; settled. Lanc^H^-- 
^11 SATTIE. Matted together. Northumb. 

SATTLE. To settle. North. 

Wharefore hafand reward and companione of 
oure dlaeue, we bcteke ;ow that 5c late oure prayere* 
jaft«fto in jour hert, and helpc for to suocoar u» now 
at oure nede. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. SO. 

SATTY. A kind of frigate. 

SATURDAY-STOP. A space of time in which 
of old it was not lawful to take salmons in 
Scotland and the North of England ; that is, 
from evensong on Saturday till sun-rising on 
Monday. Blount. 

SAUCE. (1) Impertinence. Var. dial Also a 
verb, to be saucy, to abuse. 

(2) To box the ears. Yorith. 

(3) To garnish ; to adorn. Devon. 

(4) To serve the same sauce, L e. to treat in the 
same fashion. 

After him another came unto her, and served her 
with the same Mtoee.* then a third ; at laat she 
began to wax warie. 
7%e Man in tho Moon* tttting Strange Fortnnet, 1609. 

SAUCE-BOX. A saucy fellow, far. diaL In 

old English we have taueeling. 
SAUCE- JACK. An impudent feUow. GifTord 

apparently was unacquainted with the term. 

See Massinger, ii. 182. 

Nor Jacke of Dover, that grand-Jury jacke ; 

Nor Jaeke Sawee^ the wortt knave amongst the paek. 

But of the JacKe of Jackes, great Jaeke a Lent, 

To write his worthy acts is my intent. 

Taiflot'* Worket, 1830, i. 113. 

SAUCE-MAD AME. A dish in ancient cookery, 
described in the Ord. and Reg. p. 432. 

SAUCE P AN . To have the saucepan on the firt, 
L e. to be ready to scold. 

SAUCER-EYES. Large prominent eyes. 



SAUCY. Dirty; untidy. We»i. 

SAUF. (1) Safe. (A..N.) 

The schelde of Pallas gan embrace, 
Withwhiche he covereth joi^hls faee. 

Cower, MS. Soe Antiq. 134, f. 4t. 

(2) To save. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 

(3) The wUlow, or sallow. Yorkeh. 
SAUFY. Wet, as land is. North. 
SAUGH. The sallow wiUow. North. 
SAUGHTE. Peace; quietness. 

They send it hyme sothely for saughte of the pop^e, 
Sekerly at that sesone with certayne knyghtes. 

Morte jirthwe, MS. Lineoln, f . 64. 

SAUL. (1) To beat. Yorksh, 

(2) The solid substance in the inside of a covered 
button. North. 

(3) A kind of moth. North, 
SAULCERY. The department in the royal 

household which provided the sauces. 
SAULT. To assault ; to attack. PaUgrave. 
SAUM. To walk lazily ; to go dreaming on ; 

to repeat anything too often. Var. diaL 
SAUMBER. A covering for the arm. 
Helme, and brim, and haubefjoun, 
8awnb«r$, quissers, and aketoun. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 111. 

SAUMPLE. An example. 

By allegode taumpie men may see 
That very Ood ys In forme of bredr. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38. f 47. 

SAUNCE-BELL. A sacring-belL See Sacriug 
Now what Is love 1 will the tell. 
It is thefountaine and the well. 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is perhapa, the eaneing-beil. 
That rings all Into heaven or hell. 
And this is love, as I heare tell. 

He^wootTe B^e e/Luertte, l.S. 
SAUNDRES. Sandal wood. SandaH, alhi, el 

rubeiy et citrini, MS. Sloane 5,f. 10. 
SAUNDRIS. Slanders. 

I may stonde in thllke rowe, 
Amonge hem that eanndrie use. 

aot0er, MS. Soe. Antiq. 1S4, f. 74. 

SAUN-FAIL. Without fail (J.-N.) 
And went to Londen eaun JMt, 
Where the king. Sir Arthour, 
Wasafong with greCt] honour. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 126. 

SAUNT. To disappear ; to vanish. North. 
SAUNTER-WHEEL. A wheel which wo.ka 

facewise ^m a spur-wheeL Wett. 
SAUR. Urine from the oow«house. North. 
Hence taur-poolf a stinking puddle. *' Saur- 
pool, graveolent," Coles. 
SAURIN. Vinegar. Cumb. 
SAUSEFLEMED. Having red spots or scaba 
on the face. A medicine that " helith Mwite^ 
flemed vysagyes*' is mentioned in a MS. of 
the XV. Cent, in Mr. Pettigrew's possession. 
It would appear from Arch. xxx. 412, to have 
sometimes engendered scabs. 
SAUT. At peace ; at friendship ? 
Belp, dame Sirith, if thou maut. 
To make me with the suetlag smtf. 
And Ich wille geve the gift ful stork, 
Moni a pound and monl a raarka. 

IIV^c'4 Jnec lie. p. & 
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SAUTE. (1) To jump. (A.^N.) 
(2) To assault. (3) An assault. 

JohiM and Moch aad Wylle Soathlok 

For lothe as I yow lay, 
Thir slew oure men upon onre wallii. 
And mut€n0 us every day. 

MS. Cantab. Ft ▼. 48, f. 130. 
For ofte tymys men talken of here travayle, 
Bothe of •atotyt and abo of batayle. 

ArehtBotogia, xxL 48. 

SAUTER. The Psalter. (A.'N.) 
SAU3T. Peace. (^.-5.) 

The! ahul him take and deme to de^e 

WIthouten any sau^t, 

Cii>««r MumU, MIS. Call, Trin, Cantab, f. 03. 

SAVB. (1) The herb sage. (Lai,) 

(2) To house hay or com. Dewnu 

SAYE-ALL. (1) A kind of candlestick formerly 
used for burning the ends of candles. ** A 
sort of candlestick contrived to make the ends 
of candles useful ; metaphorice, a very stingy 
feUow/* MS. Devon 61. 

(2) A child's pinafore. Comw. 

SAVEGUARD. A wardrobe. Devon, 

SAVE LICK. The excrescence on the briar, so 
called because it is supposed by boys when 
worn about the arm to be an effectual charm 
against flogging. 

SAVELOYS. Large sausages. 

SAVEMENT. Safety; protection. (i^.-M) 
Save him fram oimberment, 
And him ogain bring in «aveiiMiit. 

G^ nf Wartoik0, p. 134. 

SAVERE. Saviour. 

This iike mayden good and mylde 
Modir ihal ben of a childe. 
Of hir shal com monnet Savere. 

Curtor Mundi, MS, Call, Trin, Caniab, t, 66. 

SAVERLY. By saving. Tuuer, 
SAVERS. The boys' cry of habfet / 
SAVERTH. Savoureth. 

Tharfore hys wyidom hys owne rede 

Saverth hyt yn wyne and brede. 

MS, Harl, I781, t. 

SAVETE. Safety. {A.'N.) 

SAVL4RDE. A kind of jacket, worn towards 

the end of the seventeenth century. 
SAVOREN. To savour; to taste. (A,'N,) 
SAVOUR. Knowledge. (A,-N,) 
SAVOUROUS. Sweet; pleasant. 
SAWCE. To make salt. 
SAWCISTRE. A kind of sausage. " Lynke or 

sawcistre," Pr. Parv. p. 306. " A sawsyrlyng," 

Nominale MS. 
SAWDE. Hire; pay. (^.-M) 

1 woUe ordeyn that ereryche of you fchalle have 

thirty ml. men of armes for the whiche I schal paye 

their aawde for thre yere. MS. Digbif, 185. 

SAWDERS. Soldiers. 

They layled over the salt tee with tawdvra manye. 

MS, Cott, Calig. A. ii. f. 111. 

SAWB. Speech ; discourse. (A.-S.) 
Then was that herd a earful man. 
And never so sory as he was than. 
When be herd that »awe. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. 55. 

SAWL. Drink; liquor. Norih, 

SAWNDER. Alexander. 






SAWNDEVERE. Sandever. 

Anoynt the hevcd therwiin ylk daye tii he be 
bale, hot schafe the hede at the begynnynge, and 
gare it blcde, and powdere the icallei with aawth- 
devert, MS, Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 888. 

SAWNEY. (1) Liquor. Yoriih. 

(2) A silly fellow. Var. dial. 

(3) Lucky ; fortunate. North, 
SAWSE. To carve a tench. 
SAWSTIRE. A sausage. Nominale MS. 
SAWTER-CRAWN. AsiUyfeUow. 

SAX. (1) A knife. £Ane. ** Nymeth |Oure saxes," 

Robert Glouc. Chron. p. 125. 
(2) A satchel ; a small sack. 
SAY. (1) Saw. {A,^S.) 

To a dyfe of ston than rydyth hee, 
And mg the bore come fro the see. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. li. 38, f. Gft. 
Thenne thel My that bare the! were. 
In welthe and Joye that were clad ere. 

CurtorMundt, MS, CalU THn, Cantab. f.A. 

(2) The same as Ataay (4). 

I bequeth mi body to the colde sekr, 
I wolde that a lady toke the My of me. 

W^l Bueke, p. 4. 

(3) A delicate serge, or woollen cloth. ** Saye 
clothe, ierge" Palsgrave. 

(4) To ti7 ; to try on ; to assay. As a sub- 
stantive, a trial, a taste, a sample. 

(5) An opinion. Var. dial 

(6) Give us something to say, i. e. give us a 
toast. Kent. 

{7) Influence ; sway. North, 

(8) To say nay, i. e. to deny. Forby explains it, 
to refuse, to forbid. 

(9) Song ; speech. Palsgrave. 
aO^ Say of it, fast of it. Suffolk. 
\\\) Saint. Gawayne. 

SAYMENT. 

Torrent layd, so mot I the. 
And other taifment wolle I bee 
Ore 1 take ordor of koyght. 

Torrent qfPortugalf p. 8. 

AY-NAY. A lamprey. Lancy^^ ^"» 
SAYNE. Saint. " Sayne Johan the Evaunge- 

Ust," MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 231. 
SAYSLANG. A long pole ; a stang. It occurs 
in HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593. Also spelt 
iayftanjf, which is perhaps the correct form 
SAY-SO. A mere nominsd advantage. 
SAYSTE. Sawest. (A.-S.) 

Ther dwellyth a yeaunt in a foreste, 
Sodieoon tfiou nevyr taytte are. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. X,C 64. 

SAY5ERDE. A sail-yard. Translated by an- 

ietma in MS. Dictionary, A.D. 1540. 
SCAB. An ape ; a baboon. Metaphorically, a 
poor worthless fellow. 
This kinde of flatt*ry makes a whore take state, 
Orowes pocky pround, and In such port doth bi-are 
her, 
. That such poore teabt as I must not come neere her. 

Tatflor's Wwku, 1630, Li. 111. 

SCABBARD. A mangy scabby person. 
SCABLINES. Chippings of stone. North. 
SCABRIDGE. The plant scabious. 
SCABY. Stingy; shabby. North. 
SCACE. Scarce. Lydg'ate. 
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SCAD. ( 1 ) Shed. MS. Devon Gloss. 
And Myoih to day b Tenim nhad 
Id holy chlrche of t«mporallei 
Whiche mcdeleth with theipiriUile. 

Gower^ MS, Soe. Antiq, iS4, t, 84. 

!2) A carca.se ; a dead body. 
Z) The wild black plum. Smtex, 

SCADDING-OF-PEAS. A custom in the North 
of boiling the common gray peas in the shell, 
and eating them with butter and salt, first 
shelling them ; a bean, shell and all, is put 
into one of the pea-pods ; whosoever gets this 
bean is to be first married. Generally called a 
Scalding of Petu, The company usually pelt 
each other with the pods. It is therefore 
called in the South Peas and Sport. 

SCADDLE. (1) Thievish, generally in a petty 
way only ; used in contempt. Kent. 

{2) Confusion ; mischief. Aortk. 

(3) Timid ; bashful ; shy. Yorksh. 

SCADE. Severed. Gawayne, 

SCADWYS. Shadows; shady places. Loea 
umbrofta iniilviit Anglice schadwys, MS. Bib. 
Reg. 12 B. i. f. 18. 

SCAFE. To run up and down ; to wander ; to 
lead a scampish vagabondly life : thus they 
say, " An't ye ashamed of yesen, ta^ng up 
and down about the country." Line. 

SCAFFEL. A small spade or skuppet used in 
draining, and in out-hawlingor feying narrow 
bottomed ditches. It differs from a spade in 
not tapering toward the edge, and in having 
its sides slightly turned up. It has a cot for 
the handle like a scuppit. I never heard the 
word but in Suffolk, nor saw it but in Tusser. 
Moor's Suffolk Words, p. 352. 

SCAFFERON. Part of the ancient caparison- 
raent of a horse, mentioned in Hall's Union, 
1548, Hen. IV. f. 12. 

SCAFFLE. To scramble. Somertet. 

SCAFFLING. An eeL Chesh, 

SCAGE. To throw a stick. Yorkeh, 

SCAGGLE. Fearful ; timid. North. 

SCAGGY. Rough ; shaggy. Gloue. 

SCAIT. To have a diarrhcea. Devon. 

SC AITHFUL. Given to breaking pasture. Also, 
liable to be mu over by stock ; as open fields, 
&c. Norfolk. 

SC ALADO. A scaling of walls. 
Yet all their talke it butinado. 
Strong annado, hot sealado. 

Taytot** Dogge of Warrt, P> S99. 

SCALBEGRES. Herba Cristofori. List of 

plants in MS. Sloane 5, f. 5. 
SCALD. (1) Scabby, particularly in the head. 

Hence used for mean, shabby, disgusting. A 

person infected with /u€f venerea was said to 

be scalded. 

Other news I am advertiied of, that a tcald trivial 

lying pamphlet Is given out to he of my doing. 

Piarot PenUeMt, IMS. 
f 2) A multitude. Eaet. 

(3) A patch in a barley field scorched and 
withered up. Eatt, 

(4) To scorch. Norf, 
SCALD-CREAM. Cream raised by heat. West. 



I 



SCALDING. PartiaL Oxan. 
SCALDRAG. One who boils rags. 

For to be a laundres Imports onely to wash or 
drcase Uwne, which Is as much impeachment as to 
cal a Justice of the peace, a beadle ; a dyer, a seaid^ 
raggti or a fishmonger^ a seller of gubbin*. 

Taplar, ed. 1630, fi. 165. 

SCALE. (1) To spread; to disperse abroad. 
North. The term is an archaism. It is found 
in Hall, Richard III. f. 15, '' sodenly ectUed 
and departed." The word occurs in Corio- 
lanus, i. I, bat is there a misprint for ttaUf 
as distincUy proved by Gifford, and still more 
elaborately in Dyce's Remarks, p. 158. The 
observations of Brockett on this passage, 
which he quite misiinderstands, lead me to 
observe that, with a few trifling exceptions, 
the very worst annotations on Shakespeare 
have proceeded from the compilers of provin- 
cial glossaries, to whom the philological stu- 
dent would be more deeply indebted if they 
would confine themselves to the correct ex. 
planation of words in actual use, without en- 
tering into subjects that require a distinct 
range of reading and study. 

(2) To weigh as in scales. *' A tcoFd pottle," a 
pottle of the right measure. 

Plague, not for a teatd pottle of wine. 

The Honest fVhore, L 1. 

(3) .To throw at fruit on trees, as apples, wal- 
nuts, &c. South. 

(4) To change. Dorset. 

(5) A very steep hill. North. 

(6) To beat. Yorksh. 

(7 ) To stir the fire. North. 

(8) A drinking-cup. Somerset. 
SCALE-DISH. A milk-skimmer. North. 
SCALE-IN. To plough in with a shallow fur- 

row. Norf. 

SCALES. The outermost cuts of a piece of 
timber with the bark on, not thick enough to 
be called planks. Devon. 

SCALIS-MALIS. Cadiz. Skelton, ii. 195. 

SCALL. A scale, or scab. [A.-S.) 

SCALLAGE. A lich-gate. West. 

SCALLARD. A scald-head. 

SCALLEWORT. Centrum galli. List of herbs 
in MS. Sloane 5, f. 4. 

SCALLIONS. A good beating. North. 

SCALLOPS. An awkward girl. 

SCALOUN. A shiUing. Octovian, 1313. 

SCALY. Mean ; stingy. Var. dial. In some places 
it means mischievous, thievishly inclined. 

SCAM. A spot, or stain. North. 

SCAMBLE. To scramble ; to shift. " Scam- 
blingly, catch that catch may," Cotgrave. 

Thus sithe I have in my voyage suflVed wracke 
with Ulisscs, and wringing-wett eeambled with life 
to the shore, stand from mee, NauslcaA, with all thy 
traine, till I wipe the blot from my forhead, and 
with sweete springs wash away the salt froth that 
cleaves to my soule. GoMon'« Schoole of Abuse, 1579. 

SCAMBLED. Defeated ; balked. West. 

SCAMBLING. Sprawling. Herrf. 

SCAMBLING-DAYS. Da}*s in Lent, when nr) 
regular meals were provided, but every one 
scrambled and shifted for himself as he could 
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SCAME. To hart, or injiin. 

SCAM ELS. This word, which occurt in the 
Tempest, and is most probably a misprint, has 
baffled all annotators on Shidcespeare. Sea- 
mett is the generally received reading, but 
cannot be correct on account of the quantity 
of the first syllable. Mr. Dyce coigectures 
ttanielt, but surely a trisyllable cannot be 
right. Read f/nnneiff, and we may perhaps 
have the true word. ''A stannel, tmnun- 
oUum" Coles. If I recoUect rightly, this 
was one of the conjectures proposed by 
Theobald. 

8CAMINE. The scammony. 

SCAMP. AgreatrascaL rar.dwL 

SCAN. Toscoff; to scold. Dmm. 

SCANDAL-BROTH. Tea. V or. dial, 

SCANDRET. A drunkard. Wore. I give this 
word on the authority of an anonymous 
correspondent. 

SCANT. Scarce ; insufficient. Also an adverb, 
as in the following passage: 

And whao thei wil flghte, thel wllle ichokken 

hem togidre in a plomp ; that jif there be 20,000 

men, men ichaUe not wenen that there be tcant 

10,(J00. MaundnUe't TrawU^ p. S59. 

For mine owne part, 1 live not in such want 

But that 1 eate and tleepe, though coyne be teant, 

2VylDr*« Workegy 1630, U. 119. 

SCANTELOUN. A carpenter's measure. See 
Romaunt of the Rose, 7 1 14. 
Do we wel and make a tour 
With iquyre and «eafir«loiin fo even. 

OiTMr Mundi, MS, 0*U. TVin. Cantab, f. 14. 

Soft, ler, leyd the tkantt/Uym, 

I trow |our thryft he welc ny done; 

Ever to crewyll thou arte in word. 

And |et thou arte not worth a tord : 

Fore all the gode that thou gete myght. 

He wyll spend it on a nyght. 

MS, Ashmole 61, xv. Cent. 
SCANTISH. Scarce. North. 
SCANTITY. Insufficiency. East. 
SCANTLE. To become scanty. 

The chines of beefe in great houses are seanOed 
to buie cltains of gold ; and the almes that was wont 
to releeve the poore, is husbanded better to buy 
newrebatoes. Lodge'* Wif* Miserie, ISW. 

SCANTLING. A portion of anything, generally 
meant as a specimen. " Scantlon of a clothe," 
Palsgrave. The size to which joiners intend 
to cut their stuff is called the scantling. 

SCAPE. (1) A misdemeanour. 

(2) To escape. {A.-S.) 

Johan toke the munkes horse be the hed. 

For sothe as I yuw say ; 
So did Much, the lituUe page. 
For he shulde not teape away. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. W, 48. f. 1S9. 
sl. he had chaunged for oon, 
Tlier tkaped but two away. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. IL 38, f.74. 

(3) A trick, shift, or evasion. 
SCAPE-GALLOWS. A bad fellow, one who has 

narrowly escaped the gallows. Scape-grace, 
a hair-brained fellow. Seape-thrift, a thrift- 
lest fellow. 



Off fidlers, pedlers, fkyle scape slaves. 
Of tinekers, turneeoates, tospot knavei^ 
Of thelfes and teaptthrifta many a one, 
With bounsiag Besse and jolly Joane, 
Of idle boyes and journeymen. 
And vagrants that the country runa. 

MS. Harl, 1»1» f. ». 

SCAPELLAR. A narrow piece of cloth worn by 
monks over the rest of their dress, reaching 
almost to the feet. <' Skapplers and cootes,'^ 
Skelton's Works, u. 420. 

SCAPLOREY. Ascapulary. 

SCAPPLE. To rough-hew, generally applied to 
stones. See Craven Gl. ii. 101. 

SCAR. (1) Exposed to. Su9se». 

(2) To scare, or frighten. Line. 

(3) A scarecrow. PaUgrane, 

(4) A bare and broken place on the side of a 
mountain, or in the high bsnk of a river. 
North. Ray explains it *< the cliff of a rock, 
or a naked rock on the dry land," and thinks 
it is the origin of the name of Scarborough 
The definitions here given do not, however 
quite convey the ancient meaning of tcar^ 
which must be interpreted 9^ precipice, "Verie 
deepe tcarrie rockes," Harrison's Britaine, 
p. 93. Scarry, full of precipices. Craven 
Glossary, u, 102. "A scar, cliff, mone pra* 
m^ttu,*' Coles. The passage in Shakespeare 
« men make ropes in such a scarre,'' is difficult 
of explanation ; but the old text, obscure as it 
is, is certainly to be preferred to any emenda- 
tion yet proposed. Mr. Knight's explanation 
is nearly as difficult as the text, and although, 
as he remarks, Shakespeare is accustomed to 
the use of strong metaphorical expressions, yet 
we may fairiy doubt whether, in the whole 
range of his plays, such an unnatural and 
forced construction is adopted as in the 
passage printed with Mr. Knight's punctu- 
ation. Looking fully at the context, I would 
explain it thus. Diana, at the moment of 
uttering this speech, is on the point of pretend- 
ing to yield to Bertram's wishes ; she has com- 
bated his assurances of sincerity in the vows 
of love, but apparently struck with the urgency 
of his arguments, she says, / tee thai men 
ntake ropet m such a tcarre, that we^U for 
take ourtelvet / I see that men make reasons 
to assist their views even in such a barren diffi- 
cult subject, that we will desert ourselves, and 
yield to them. Then comes the result, " Give 
me that ring ;" and no further solicitation is 
necessary on Bertram's part, who wins " a 
heaven on earth," by producing argumenta 
for a course which no proper reasons could 
justify, in short, by making ** ropes in such a 
scarre." 

He loked abowte t thanne was he warre 
Of an ermytage nndlr a skerre. 

MS Uncoln A. 1. 17. f. 189. 
Marry, even hesved over the tcarr, and sent a- 
swimming toward Burtholme, his oldhabl ation, if 
it bee not intercepted by some seale, sharke, stur- 
geon, or such like. Hq^inan, Wl» 

(5) A shred, or piece. North, 
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SCARAB. A beetle. (la/.) 

With Mcret contemplation doth ooDtemDe the 
ba«e mindi of such m, with the «eara6 flye» de- 
lighteth only to Live in dung and mire. 

Ortm^a Pian^tomaekiai 1B85, f. 1. 

SCARAMOUCH. The name of a fiunous Italian 
posture-master, who in the year 1673 came 
to act here in England, from whom all those 
persons that perform feats of agilitj, and are 
dressed in particular Spanish habits, bear that 
as a common name. Dyche, 

SCARBABE. A scarecrow. "And, like a 
tcarbabCf make him take his legs," Wily Be- 
guiled, ap. Hawkins, iii. 329. 

SCARBOROUGH. Scarborough leiture, no 
leisure at all, Stanihurst's b^land, p. 23. 
Scarborough warning, no warning, or a very 
brief one. 

SCARBOT. A kind of beetle. 

SCAR.B (JGOE. A bugbear. 

For ilnne it no acar-buggt, and wee shall one day 
finde it lo. Dtnft Pothwajf, p. 34S. 

SCARCE. (1) To sieye. Also, a sieve. 

Tak hert-home, and brynae it* and bete It to 
powdir, and »eare« it thorow a tcaret, and uie it ilk 
daye to thou be hale. MS. lAneoln A. i. 17» f* 298. 

(2^ Sparing; stingy. {A,'N,) 

(3) To make one's self scarce, L e. to go away. 
A common phrase. 

tCARD. A shard, or fragment. Yorith, 

SCARE. (1) To spend ; to consume. Sv^oUt, 

{t) Lean ; scraggy ; scanty. Eaat, 

(3) A cur to drive away pigs, &c. 

(4) " Tve got the tcare of him/' I have frightened 
him so as to force him to do or prevent his 
doing anything. We also say, " I have put 
the icare upon him." East, 

(5) Wild ; timid ; shy. North, 
SCARE-A-JOB. A phrase implying that the 

job will be nearly finished, and tantamount to 
the expression " making it look foolish.'* £!vt«dr. 

BCARE-BRAKE. A stick from a hedge ? Thoms' 
Anecdotes and Trad. p. 27. 

SCARET-ROOT. The herb skirwort. 

SCARF. A silken ornament hung loosely upon 
any part of a lady's dress, tied on by a knight, 
and worn as a mark of her favour. To scarfs 
to wear loose, like a scarf ; to cover or ban- 
dage up. 

SCAR-FIRE. An ahvm of fire. 

SCARIFIED. Frightened. For. dial, 

SCARIOT. Judas Iscariot. 

SCARL. A scarecrow, or bugbear. 

SCARMISHE. A skirmish; a battle. {A.^N.) 

SCARMONY. A kind of spice. 

SCARN. Dung of cattle. North, 

SCARN-BEE. A dung-bee. We%tm, 

SCARNY-HOUGHS. A dirty drab. Westm, 

SCARPED. Dried up, or parched, as when in 
fever the skin becomes diy and hard, it ia said 
to be tcmrped, Qu. a corruption of tcarfedt 
scarf being the outer skin. Line, 

SCARPIN. A scorpion. " Scorpio, Anglice a 
srarpyn," Nominale MS. f. 7. 

SCARSE. To go away ; to disperse. 



The wyndy etorme began fo temrtt. 
The fonne ariste, the wedir deretlL 

Cower, MS, Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 2.18 

SCARSTEE. Scarcity. (-rf.-JNT.) 
And eke to me It is a grete penaunee, 
Syth ryme in Englyah hath such tcarttu. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. i. 6, f. 57 
And of grace lete be no skartte. 
Good lady, that arte of grace welle. 

I^dgntt, MS. Sac jintlq, 134, f. 19. 

SCART. To scratch. North, 
SCARTERS. The dugs of a cow. Line, 
SCARTOCCIOS. Covers ; folds of paper. 
SCARYE. A contrivance for taking fish. 
SCARVISH. Bright; dear. Devon. 
SCARYWHIFF. Askew. Somerset, 
SCASSENES. Scarcity. Pr. Parv, 
SCAT. (1) A passing shower. Devon, 
When Haldon hath a hat. 
Let Kenton beware of a akat, 

Oid Devotuhire Proiterb, 

(2) To dash; to burst; to slap. Weet. Also 

a substantive, a blow. 
^3^ Scared. Eteex, 

(4) Broken ; ruined. Cormo, 

(5) A continuance. Wett, 

(6) Go away ! Get along ! North, 
SCATCH. (1) A horse's bit. {Fr,) 
(2) A hedge of dry branches. 
SCATCH.PAWED. Left-handed. JSkter. 
SCATE. (1) Diminution ; injury. 

Xake hit long and large j-now, wichoate ony teata. 

Chron. VUodmn, p. m, 

(2) A light-heeled wench. North, 

(3) To have a diarrhcea. Gloue. 

SCATHE. Harm; loss; damage. (^.-5.) 
" One doth the scathe and another hath the 
scorn," North Country proverb. 

That, god Wilekin, me reweth thi teathe, 
Houre Loverd sende the help rathe I 

MS,Dlgi^9L 
1 hijt the jlstuiday seven shyllyng. 
Have brok it wel to thi dothyng. 
Hit wil do the no akathe, 

MS. Cantah. Ff. T.48, f. AH 
SCATHEPUL. Destructive; pernicious. 
SCATHERED. Said of feet ingrimed by 
water and small coals getting into the shoes. 
Northumb, 
SCATLOB. Loss; harm; prejudice. North. 
SCATTE. (1) Money. (2) Tax, (A.^S.) 
SCATTERBRAINED. Giddy. North, 
SCATTY. Showery. South. 
SCAU. A fig. Northumb, 
SCAUMY. Clear; bright; glossy. North, 
This differsfrom the meaning given by Kennett, 
who says " any imperfect disagreeable colour 
is said to be scawmy, or of a scawmey colour." 
SCAUP. (1) A bare thin soU. Yorkih. Also, 

a lean scraggy person. 
(2) Head ; skull ; scalp. Yoriah, 
SCAUT. (1 ) To push violently. Wett, 
(2) The pole attached to the axle of a waggon, 
and let down to prevent its running back 
while ascending a hill. 
SCAVEL. Voracious; greedy. North, •'Scavel, 
aviduM, vorax" Coles. 
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SCAVEL-AN-GOW. Confosed talking. Comw, 
SCAVERNICK. A hare. Cornw. 
SCAVILONES. Drawers; pantaloons. Struit. 
SCAW. The elder tree. Comw, 
SCAWBERK. A scabbard. 

In the mydde off a book Khe heclde a »wcrd. 
Other teawberk badde iche nooii. 

MS, Cott. Tiber, A. vli. f. 40. 
BIslde that tresour lay a dragoun* 
And theroa lay a swerd broun. 
The Mkautterk coroly corn. Cy of Warwikt, p. 348. 
SCED. The parting of the hair on a peraon's 

head. Nominale MS. xv. Cent 
SCEDE. To spill. Lane. 
SCELEROUS. Wicked. (Lat.) 

Kynge Richard by this abomhiable and geOerwt 
act, thinkyng hymselfe well relevyd bothe of feare 
and thought, wouldenot have It kept countall. 

Hallp Richard ill. t 4. 
SCELLUM. A thief. A cant term. 
But if a drunkard be unpledg'd a kao, 
Drawet out his knife, and baaely ttabta man. 
To runne away the raicall ihall have scope ; 
None holds him, but all cry. Lope, seeUum, lope ! 

• TavUn's Wwket, 1630, U. 183. 

SCENT. A descent. South, 

sen. For many or most words beginning with 

tcA, see under «A. 
SCHADONS. Young bees. North. 
SCHALE. A scale ; a ladder. 

Sithen thou of Jacob arte the ryjte jefca/«. 
The wey of lyf, the laddir of holynesae. 

legate, MS, Soe. Anti§. 134, f. 96. 

SCHAMELLE. A camel. " Canuku, Anglice 
a schamelle," Nominale MS. 

SCHEFT. The auncel-weight. 

SCHEKINE. A chicken. " PuOus, Anglice a 
schekyne/' Nominale MS. 

SCHELIi. To overturn. Line. 

SCHEME. A party of pleasure. 

SCHERCHE. Church. Sevyn Sages, 1823. 

SCHESELLE. A chisel. Nominale MS. 

SCHISMS. Frivolous excuses. East. 

SCHISM-SHOP. A dissenting chapeL 

SCHOAT. A kneading trough. Kent. 

SCHOCHE. To suspect. Will. Werw. 

SCHOOL. (1) To put back the ears, as a horse 
when provoked. Var. diaL 

(2) A shoal of fish, probably a corruption of the 
word shoal. Line, 

SCHOOLING. Education. Var, dial. 

SCHOOL-STREET. The university. Oxon. 

SCHOUR. Battle; conflict. 

The good Due of Gloucestrie In the leion 
Of the parlement at Bury beyng, 
Wat put to deth ; and ay sith gret momyng 
Hath ben In Ingeland with many a scharp itehomr. 

MS. Bibl. Soe, ^tUiq. 101, f. 66. 

SCHREWARD. A ribald; arascaL 

SCHROUGE. To press ; to rub. Wett. 

SCHYE. The sky. 

I woowld 1 had thenymbell wynges 
Of mylk-whyte dove that clyps in «cA|r«. 

MS. Athraole 48. 

SCHYLDEN. To bring forth a child. This 
occurs in MS. Bib. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 60. " Puer, 
Anglice a schyle.' Nominale MS. 

SCIENT. Learned, 'jjfdgate. 



SCIMMINGER. A piece of countetfeit money 

of base metal rubbed over or cased with silver* 

Kent, 
SCIND. To wash. Durham, 
SCINDARIZE. To break to pieces. Ashmole's 

Theat. Chem. Brit. 1652, p. 415. 
SCINK. A newt; a lizard. 
SCIRTLE. Hasty; wild; changeable. 
SCITTLE. Skittish. Kent, 
SCITTURN. A shrewd turn. Hantt, 
SCL. For many words commencing with »c/, 

see under tL 
SCLATYRE. To be negligent. 

Behivre thy clotiiya bothe schort and sydef 
Paayng all mennca syse. 

MS, Cuntab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 15 

SCLAU. To scratch, or claw. Comw, 

SCLAUNDRE. SUnder. (^.-iV.) 

SCLEEZ Y. Said of cloth, when the threads are 

irregular and uneven. Devon, 
SCLENT. Glided? 

A fote ynto the erthe hy t vAente. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ii.38, f. 113 

SCLI3E. Discreet ; cunning. 

The knyghtea rydyn on honys hye. 
With wordes my Id, fey re, and «eljr3«. 

MS. A»hmol«tl» f.3. 

SCLOWED. Scratched. Devon. 

SCO AD. To scatter, or throw abroad any loose 

earth, as mole-hills, &c. Devon, 
SCOANES. Stones ; pavement. Comw, 
SCOBY. A chaffinch. Yorkth. 
SCOCIIONS. Scutcheons. {A.-N.) "Schochen 
a badge, eicuitson,*' Palsgrave. 
The Mochenve of many knyjt 
Of gold and Cyprus was i-dy5t, 
Brode bcsauntus and bry3t. Degrevant, 1481. 
SCOCKERD. Sappy, as timber. Eatt, 
SCODE. To scatter. Comw, 
SCODIRDE. Whizzed along? 

The Khafte aeodyrde and ichott In the Khlre byeme 
And soughte thorowowte the achelde, and In the 
■chalke rystes. Morte Arthuret MS, UneolHt t. 78. 
SCOG. To brag; to boast. West. 
SCOIL. Rubbish ; the head of a quarry before 

the strata appear. Devon. 

SCOLAIE. To attend school ; to study. 

SCOLDING-STOOL. A cucking-stool. Mr. 

Wright discovered the following entries in a 

MS. register at Southampton, dated 1540 : 

Costea doon in makyng of the »eooldimg*toole : 

Furrte, paid for j. pece tymbre boughte of Robert 
Orchiere for the same stole, %d. 

For carriage of the same fto Hllle to the weat 

holte, Ujd. 

Item, for sawing of the same piece in iij. peces, 

vUjd. 

Item, for ilj. boltes and y. pinnesof Iron for the 
aame stoole, vid. 

Item, for the whceles to convey the said stole by 
commandement of the meyre, iy«. Liijd. 

Item, paid to Robert Orcherd for the makyng of 
the said stoole and wheelis, for iij. days laboure to 
him and his man,xd. the day, summa U«. vjd. 
Summa X4. viijd. ob. 

SCOLE. A weighing-scale. Pr, Parv. 
SCOLLOP. To notch ; to indent. W e*#. 
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8C0L0PENDRA. A Tenomons serpent. Meta- 
phorically used for a courtesan. 
SCOMBRE. Stercoro. 

Alto whsn tbei may noht •eombret then Uketh 
the rote of a cawlworte, and putte U yn oylle d'olyr. 
and put it ya hi« foundement. MS, BodU 546. 

SCOME. To skim. Skomyne, Pr. Parv. 

A.nd do hit thane ageyne ovexe the fyre, and 
acume hit welle thane, and do hit in boxun. 

MS. Mtd, fiae. xv. Cent. 

SCOMERFARE. 

And with thif noyw, and with this crief 

Out of a barge Cute by. 

Whiche hid was there on acomtfrytare. 

Men tterten out. Gawer, ed. Ifi54, f. 181. 

SCOMFETE. To discomfit. 

The Almayna be aeounn/M 
Wytbowte any more lett. 

MiS. Cantab. Ft. VL 38, f. 187* 
And yf yowre knyght happy n wo 
To be seowt^/IOifd or be tloo, 

Os hyt wylle be may. 
He wylle put hym yn yowre wylle. 
To make yowre pees, as hyt ys skylle, 
Wythowtyn more delay. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. li. 38, f. 77* 
And spedde ryjt well all his joumay. 
And toon^fbde his enmyes and droff hem ou;t. 

Chrom, VUodun. p. 9& 
After thla batalle and «eiiii^«. 

Artfumrand MarUrt, p. SV. 
And when the deerel herd hym thus say, 
Ais teomftt he Tanyischet away. 

Hampol«, M8. Bowa$, p. 73* 
And ;if tu goiste to batayl thb orisone say, 
And thow neschaltnojt be«0MP>Kyd that day. 

MS. Hart. 2em,f,m, 

SCOMFISH. To discomfit; to oppress with 
heat ; to stifle. North, Apparently connected 
with Komfete, 
SCOMOWR. A cook's skimmer. 
SCOMTHER. To scorch severely. Cumb. 
SCONCE. (1) A blockhouse; a small fort. 
Except thy head, which, like a«ftofice or fort. 
Is barraoklo'd strong, lest wits resort. 

Ta^lm'M Worke$, 1830, ii. 78. 

(2) The paTement. Cormo. 

(3) A lantern ; originally a light used for sacred 
purposes. " A sconse, or little lanteme/' 
Baret, 1580. In the North of England the 
term is given to a kind of candlestick, with a 
tin back, hung against the waU. 

(4) To conduct a jocular warfare of words ; to 
carry on good-humoured raillery. North, 

(5) The head. A cant term. " A head, a pate, 
a nole, a tkonee" Florio, p. 82. 

(6) A screen. Cumb. Brockett says, ** a seat 
at one side of the fire-place in the old large 
open chimney ; a short partition near the fire 
upon which all the bright utensils in a cottage 
are suspended," In Beaumont and Fletcher, 
iii. 102, it seems to mean some sort of stall 
on which switches were to be displayed. 

(7) ''To sconce, to eat more than another, 
Wintons to sconce, to impose a pecuniary 
mulct, Oxon,** Kennett, MS. To sconce at 
Oxford, was to put a person's name in the 
College buttery books by way of fine. 

SCONFIT. Discomfiture ? 



Josian lai In a castel 

And segh that •eonfii ererlch del. 

JiovM «^ Hamtotm, p. ^ 

SCONS. Cakes of barley-meal. Vumb, 
SCOOP. (1) A shovel used by maltsters. The 

term is generally applied to an instrument 

used for scooping out anything. 
(2) The neck and breast of mutton cut as one 

joint. Devon. 
SCOOSE. To discourse with. Somertet. 
SCOOT. Anangle,orcomer,generallyacomered 

portion of a field. Var, dial. 
SCOOTER. A syringe, or squirt. To go like 

scooter, L e. very quick. East. 
SCOP. The scalp ; the head. 

If 1 get a knop upon the bare $eop. 
Thou canst as well shite as shoote. 

AoMn Haoi, U. SB. 

SCOPE. A kind of basin with a handle used 
for lading water. lAtnc, 

SCOPE-LAW. A space given to one in running 
a race. Doraet, 

SCOPIOUS. Spacious; ample. 

SCOPPE. Scoop; leap. '(A.-S.) 

SCOPPERIL. A plaything with children, being 
a mould button with a hole in it, through 
which a piece of wood or quill is put for the 
purpose of spinning like a tetotum. Line. 
Met^horically, a nimble child. Kennett has, 
" a sooppering or scopperell, a little sort of 
spinning top for boys to set up between the 
middle finger and thumb." The teem oocart 
in a MS. Dictionary dated 1540. 

SCORE. (1) Twenty yards. This was a common 
term in ancient ardiery and gunnery. 

(2) Twenty pounds weight. Weit, 

(3) The core of an apple. GUme. 

(4) A mark, or notch. Var. diak 

And for the hire of two horses to Weybrldge, to 
survey the timber, 18d. ; and IfeL paid dlven men, 
for raising and turning the timber there to see the 
teont : and ltd, for the expenses of theaecomptant 
and his servant, and their two horses there. 

Arc hm o iog ia, xxlv. 304. 

(5) To beat so as to mark the skin, a common 
term in Devon. 

Of the yeerde somtyne I stood in awe. 
To be aeeorytf, that was al my dreede. 

U/dgatea Minor Poem*, p. S5S. 

SCOREL. A squirrel Pr. Pan. 
SCORER. A scout ; a scourer. 

The kynge, beinge at Notyngham, and or he 
came there, sent the •etrtn al abowte the contrics 
a4)oynynge, to aspie and serdie yf any gaderyngs 
were in any place agaynst hym. 

ArriMl of King Edmurd JV. p. 7* 

SCORING. According to Marshall, the Norfolk 
ploughmen have a singular expedient to pre- 
vent the soil when moist firom turning up in 
whole glossy furrows, which they term $eorinff; 
for which purpose they tie a piece of strong 
rope-yarn round the plate or mould-board, 
which, by this means, is prevented from act- 
ing as a trowel upon the soiL See his Rural 
Economy of Norfolk, i. 139. 
SCORK. The core of an apple. Sakp, 
SCORSE. To exchange. H is the translation 
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of ehanger in HoUyband's Dlctioiiarie, 1593, 

and is still in use. 
SCORT.ABOUT. To disturb ; to iigure. Warw. 
SCORTE. Scorn ; derision. 
S( OTCH. (1) To stop the wheel of a coach or 

waggon with a stone, &c. Var. diaL 

(2) To cut slightly ; to mince. Hence, metapho- 
rically, to spare, to refrain. 

For when they come to flvtof unto holy and ne- 
ceturie uses, then they wtU sticke at a pannia, and 
•enuh at a groat* and every thing it too mudi. 

D$nf9 FMhw^, p. 74JI6COUT. (1) A high rock 

(3) Out qfaU teoieh, excessively. ^ '"^ * " ^ '^ - 

(4) To amerce ; 



the same as to dock in other 
counties ; thus, when a labourer has not done 
work In quantity or quality to satisfy his mas- 
ter, the latter will say, ** TU teoteh you for 
this." Lme, 

SCOTCH-AND-ENGLISH. In Cumberknd the 
game oiprimmef'i baae is sometimes so called, 
in allusion probably to the border wars. 

SCOTCH.FIDDLE. A fiddle thus played ^- 
the fore-finger is the fiddlestick, which plays 
between the thumb and fingers of the other 
hand. North, 

SCOTCH.FOG. A kind of misty rain. There 
is an old saying that " a Seoteh~fog will wet 
an Englishxnan through." 

SCOTCH.HOP. The game of hop-sootch. It 
is mentioned In Clarke's Phraseologia Puerilis, 
1655, p. 322. VLomct\\%\iSeotek^kob, 

SCOTS. (1> A prop. L Wight. 

(2) A dratgstaff. Gtoue, 

(3) To plough up. Herrf. 

SCOTH. To clothe, or corer up. 

SCOTOMT. A dizziness in the head. 

SCOTS. Scotch cattle. North. 

SCOTTERINQ. A custom among boys of burn- 
ing a bundle of pease-straw at the end of bar- 
Test. " In Herefordshire, boys at the latter 
end of hanrest use to bum avrad of pease in 
the straw, which Uiey call a icottering, and eat 
the pease being so parched," Blount 

SCOTTLE. To cut badly, raggedly. '<How 

you have «eo//Mthat leather ;" ** the beef was 

MO//M shamefully." WUts. 
SCOTTLES. An amusement with boys, who 

pelt each other with the stubble of wheat 

pulled up with the earth about the roots. 

This is called " playing at aeottles.** Suffolk. 
SCOUB. A rod sharpened at both ends used in 

thatching. Northumb. 
SCOUL. To bum fiercely ; to look red, generally 

said of the sky. Dewm. 
SCOUP. To leap at prey. Pakgrave. 
SCOUR. (1) To scour a hedge, to deepen the 

ditch, and to breast up the hedge with the soil 

taken out. North. 
[2\ A shallow, grayelly part of a river. Worw. 
\Z) To dean out ponds, &c. Eatt. 
[A) A scourging, or beating. 
^5) A noise ; a tumult. Someraet. 
SCOURGE. To sweep with a besom. Kent. 
SCOURGE-METTLE. The instrument with 

which a boy whips his top. ^ Every night I 



dream I am a town-top, and that I am whipt 

up and down with the scourge stick of love, 

and the metai of affection," Grim the Collier 

of Croydon, ap. Dodsley, zL 206. 
SCOURING. (1) A beating. North. It occurs 

in Nabbes' Bride, 1640, sig. H. iv,and earlier 

in the Prompt. Parv. 
A difficult affair. Yorksh. 
A diarrhoea. f''ar. duiL 
SCOURING-STICK. A stick used in cleaning 

the barrel of a gun. 

A college errand boy. Oxon. 
A watchman. A cant term. Tusser hu 
seoutwatehf ed. 1812, p. zzv. 
(4) A small division of land. Wett. 
SCOUTH. 

And h« get aantah to wMd hb tree, 

I fear yottOl both be paid. Robtn Hood, t. lO0w 

SCOUTHER. An uproar; a confusion. North. 
SCOUT-WATCH. A spy. See^bott/(3). 
SCOVE. To run fast. Ea*t. 
SCOVEL. A baker's manikin. > 

SCOVEN. The neck of lamb. Scmanet. 
SCOYING. <' Scoving is shoving the barley 

forward in order for binding," MS. Devon. GL 
SCOYT. Uneven. Devon. *'Seovy wool, 

wool of various colours not duily mixt in 

combing or scribbling, but strei&cy," MS. 

Devonshire Glossary. 
SCOWDER. A bustle ; a confusion. North. 
SCOWULE. A showl, or shovel 
SCOT. Thin, poor, generally applied to silks 

or stuflh. Cbrnsff. 
SC031ES. Scourges. 

The her of his bed ital to-drawe, 
The body with tcojiat al to-flaweb 

SCRAB. (1) The crab-apple. North. 

(2) To scratch, or daw. East. 

SCRABBED-EGGS. A lenten dish, composed 
of eggs boiled hard, chopped and mixed with 
a seasoning of butter, salt* and pepper. 

SCRABBLE. (1) To scramble. Somenet. 

(2) To scratch vrith the nails. Une. 

SCRADGE. To dress and trim a fen-bank, in 
order to prepare it the better to resist an ap- 
prehended overflow. All loose materials 
within reach are raked together; and such 
additions u are to be had are procured, and 
so applied, as to heighten and strengthen the 
upper part on the side next to &e flood. 
Forb/s East Anglia, u. 290. 

SCRAFFISCH. The cray-fish. 

SCRAFFLE. To scramble; to straggle; also, 
to irrangle or quarreL 

SCRAG. (1) A ghost North. 

(2) Oifal ; remnants. Yorkeh. 

(3) A crooked forked branch. Weet. 

(4) A lean, thin person. Devon. The adjective 
eeraggy is common everywhere. 

SCRAGGED. Hanged. A cant term. 
SCRAGGLE. To scramble. Dorset. 
SCRAM. Distorted; awkward. Also, be- 
numbed with cold. West. 
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North, 



SCRAMB. To poll, or rake together with the 
nands. Ywkth, 

SCRAMBED. Deprived of the use of some 
limb by a nervous contraction of the muscles. 
Somertet, 

SCRAMMISHES. Scratches. Wett. 

SCRAMP. To catch at ; to snatch. Sorth, 

SCRAN. (I) A bag. Wilts, 

(2) Victuals ; food. North, 

SCRANCH. To scratch. Ea»t, 
^CRANCHUM. Crisp gingerbread. 
-^d^CRANNEL. A lean person. Zone. 
*/ ^ SCRANNY. Thin j meagre, far. dioL 

SCRANS. Scraps; refuse. Dorset, 

SCRANT. To scorch. Somerset, 

SCRAP. (1) To scratch. East, " To scrappe 
as a henne dose,*' MS. Dictionary, 1540. 

(2) A plan, or scheme. 

SCRAPE. (1) To shave badly. Far. dial 

(2) To bow, or make obeisance. 

SCRAPE-GOOD. A miserly feUow. 

SCRAPER. A bad fiddler. Var. dial 

SCRAPPLE. To grub about. Oson, 

SCRAPS. As well as in the common sense, 
this word is in Suffolk particularly descriptive 
of the small pieces of fat pork remaining after 
the operation of boiling, for the purpose of 
extracting the lard for store for domestic use. 
Moor's Suffolk Words, p. 334. 

SCRAPT. Slightly frozen. Devon, 

SCRAT. (1) To scratch. (2) Scratched. West, 
On the Mge then tate y. 



SCRAWLING. Slight ; mean. Herrf. 
SCRAWLY. Thin, as com. Derb, 
SCRAWMY. Awkwardly tall ; thin and un. 

gainly ; said of one, who is all legs and wings 

like a giblet pie. Line, 
SCRAWN. To clamber up. NortK 
SCREAK. To creak, as a door, &c. 
SCREDE. Shroud; dress. Weber, 
SCREE. (1) A coarse sieve. North. 

(2) A precipice ; a scar. Cumb, 

(3) To hollow out loudly, line. 
SCREECH. (1) The swift. West, 

(2) The missel thrush. Var, dial The term 

was anciently applied to the screech-owl. 

" iS/rir, Anglice a schrvch," Nominale MS. 
SCREECH-OWL. The swift. /. Wight, 
SCREECHY. L e. Scratchy, applied to land, 

when the scratch or rock is covered with a 

very thin layer of earth. Unc, 
SCREED. (1) Avoided. Dorset, 

(2) A narrow slip of land, line, 

(3) The border of a cap. Var. dial 

(4) Scrip. Devon, 

(5) A rent, shred, or fragment. North, 
SCREEDLE. To scrune over the embers, ta 

hover over them, covering them with one*s- 

coats as with a screen. Devon, 
SCREENED. Sifted. North, A screen is a 

high standing sieve for cleansing com. 
SCREES. Small stones or pebbles. North, 
SCREET. (1) Haifa quarter of a sheet of paper. 



East, 
And he serattwt me fulle Tyleasly. I (2) Flexible ; supple. 

. . ,. ^?* ^""^ ''• " *' '• "*• t^CREE VE. To run with cormpt matter, as a. 

And ylkane tkratie othyr in the face, 4£: „„„„^ . ^.^^ j^,^ ^^ /^ Qj. ^ • (rf) 

Whan Roben yntothe hall cam. 

The terrjffk tone he met. 
The potter cowed of corteysey. 
And aone the tcr^fft he gret. 

Ao6<ii HcNKf, i. 8fk 
SCREIK. (1) To shriek ; to scream, \orksh, 
(2) The peep of day. North, 
SCRETE. Slight ; supple ; limber. 
SCREW. (1) A miser. Var, diaL 

(2) To have the stomach-ache. 

(3) A courtesan. A cant term. 
SCREW.BOX. A kind of slielUfish. 
SCREWDY. To crowd. Beds. 
SCRIBBLE. To card wool. Devon, 
SCRIBBLE-SCROBBLE. Scribbling. North. 
SCRIBE. To write; to make marks with instru. 

ments, as carpenters. North. 
SCRIDE. To stride. Somerset. 
SCRIGG'D. Forced ; squeezed out. North 

amptonsh. 
SCRIGGINS. Apples left on a tree after the 

ingathering. Gloue. 
SCRIGGLE. To writhe ; to struggle. EoMt. 
SCRIKE. A scream. North. Also a verb, to 
shriek ; to scream. 

Which lye In torments, yet die not. 
With manie wofull terik0$, MS. Mhnutle 201k 
The deevels ay amani; on thairoe tal ttryke, 
And the tynfttl tharewlth ay crye and tkr^ke, 

Hampule, MS. Bt*we9, p. 814. 



And ylkane Jlrra«/«nthyr in the face, •»& wound a oomse &C 

And thaire awen flesche of ryre and race. ' 'cnowiTni tiTT^V— :<r 

Hampo/*. iif«. itotcw, p. 815. SCREFFE. The shcnff. 

And scratted hur vysagc alle with blood, 
And cryed owta» sche were wode. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. U. 38« f. ISO. 

(3) A swaggerer ; a bully. 

(4) The itch. Salop. 

(5) A miserly fellow. West. 

(6) An hermaphrodite. North, "A icrat, 
hermaphroditust* Coles. 

(7) Nearly worn out. North, 

(8) A rack for pigs. Beds. 
SCRATCH. The stone which forms the stratum 

immediately under the soil. Line. 

SCRATCH-CRADLE. A game played by cross- 
ing thread or string between the two hands 
in a peculiar manner. 

SCRATCHED. Slightly frozen. Devon, 

SCRATCHINGS. The remainder of the fat, 
after it has been melted down into lard. Wore. 

SCRAT E. An old woman. 

SCRATTLE. To scratch. Var. dial, 

SCRAUK. To scratch. Yorksh, 

SCRAWF. Refuse. West, 

SCRAWL. (1) To crawl. West, "To 
stir, motito" Coles* Lat. Diet. 

(2) The young of the dog-crab, or a bastard sort 
of crab itself. Line. 

(3) Any things which have been thrown about 
in a disorderly confused manner are said ' 
IIum))slure to be scrawled 
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SCRIM. To eroth ; to brniie. /. qf Wighi. 
SCRIMED. Shriyelledup. J)itf<m. 
SCRIMER. Aftncer. (Fr,) 
SCRIMMAGE. (1) A tkirmish ; but now used 

for a genenl row. Var. dioL 

Prynec OuAir at this «fcryiM|f» for all hit pryda 

Fled fnll liMt. and aowght no gyde. 

MS. Lansdounu 908, f. 10. 

(2) A mean dwarilsh person. Wett. 
SCRIMMITY. Stingy; dose. West, 
SCRIBfP. To spare; to pinch. Var. dial 

Hence aertnip/fm, a small pittance. 
SCRIN. A small vein of ore. Derb, 
SCRINGE. To shrink ; to cringe. For. dial 
SCRINKT. Screwed. Corww, 
SCRINT. To scorch or singe, applied generally 
to those substances that shrink together a 
good deal in burnings as leather, parchment, 
silk, woollen, the hair, &c. Somer$et 
SCRIP. A list ; a slip of writing ; a writing. 

Ser^t occurs in Chaucer. 
SCRIPTURES. Writings ; books. {A,'N,) 
SCRIT. A writing; a deed. 

A §eHt of ooTciUttnt i-mad ther waa 
Bytvena me and Sathaaaa. US,Jdd\tA\9!fJ,tM* 
He dydeonhyi dothyt astyte, 
And to Seynt Jhooe he wrote a tkryte, 

MS. Marl. 1701, f. 46. 

SCRITCH. To shriek. Devon. The thrush 

is called a teriieh from its noise. 
SCRITHB. To writhe about. 
SCRimCK. A mite of money. South. 
SCRIVE. (1) To describe. PaUgraoe. 
(2) To sh riek ; to scream. North. 
SCRIVENER. A writing-master. Seriveinet, 

writers, transcribers. {A.^N.) 
SCRIVING-IRON. An instrument used for 

numbering trees for sale. 
SCROBBLE. To scramble. 
SCROFF. Refuse of wood. 
SCROG. A stunted bush. 

abounding in underwood. 



SCROWL. To broil, or roast. Detfon 
SCROW-ROW. An uproar. North. 
SCROYLE. A mangy fellow. A term of con* 
tempt used by Shakespeare and Jonson. 
Then upon Sabbath dayet the temyU beginnet. 
With moat unhallowed handa, to weed up sinne*. 

TayUfr'9 Worket, 163U, liL 11. 

SCRUB. A mean fellow. / ar. dial. 

SCRUBB. To get rid of. Devon. 

SCRUBRADO. The itch. A cant term. 

SCRUBBED. SquaUd ; mean ; shabby. 

SCRUCE. A truce at play. Eaet. 

SCRUDDY. Short; dwarfish. North. 

SCRUDE. To rub. 

SCRUDGE. A courtesan'. Devon. 

SCRUFF. " A kind of fuel which poor people, 
when firing is dear, gather up at ebbing water 
in the bottom of the Thames about London, 
and consists of coal, little sticks, cockle-shels, 
and the like," Blount. 

SCRUGGLE. To struggle. Pakgrave. 

SCRUMP. (1) Crisp. South. 

(2) To craunch. Somerset. 

(3) To double up. Devon. 
SCRUMSHUS. Stingy. Si^foUt. 
SCRUNCH. To craunch. f^ar. dial. 
SCRUNCHLIN. A small green shrivelled ap. 

pie stunted in its growth. H'ett. 
SCRUNT. An overworn wig, besom, &c 
SCRUNTY. Short; stunted. North. 
SCRUPULOUS. DoubtfuL 
SCRUSE. A truce. Suffolk. 
SCRUSH. A bandy, or club. Devon. 
SCRUTCHELL. Refuse of wood. Suaaeje. 
SCRUTHING-BAG. A coarse bag through 

which cider is strained. Weet, 
SCRY. A flock of wild fowL 
SCRYE. To descry. North. 

I kncwe never mane to wyi, 
That couth telle the •ervite, 
Ne«ery0 the roetysof pryt 

Was serryd in that lale. Degrevant, i960. 
SCRYLE. Couch-grass. West. 
Romanorum, p. 18. *' Scrogs, blackthorn," kSCRYVED. Emitted purulent matter. Still in 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. .^fi^usein Lancashire. See Screeve. 

SCROGGLINGS. ~ 
which are 

crop has been gathered. Wore, 
SCROGGY. Twisted; stunted. East. 
SCROG-LEGS. Bandy legs. Notf. 



West. 
Dorset. 

North. Seroggjft 
" The wey toward 



the cit4 was stony, thorny, and scroggy^* Gesta 



IG%. The small worthless apples i l ^ His woundis tcr^v^d and stillc he lay. 

left hanging on the trees after the ^*^ ^Outx^xrC ms. Hart. M52, f. 91. 
.,___*':. ,rr SCUCH. Ahanging-shelf. See Withals' Diction- 



SCROME. To walk awkwardly. North. 

SCROOBT.GRASS. Scurvy-grass. North. 

SCROODGB. A crush. North. 
^^CROOP. Dry scales, or scabs. Lane.im^ 
*T SCROOP. To creak. West. ^ 

SCROUGE. To crowd ; to squeeze. For. dial. 

SCROW. (1) To work hard. North. 

(2) Uproar; confusion. Yorksh. 

(3) Cross ; angry ; surly. Wilts. Ray gives it 
as a Sussex word. At Winchester I heard an 
ugly woman described as looking «eroto, appa- 
rently without any reference to the temper. 

(4) A roll, or scroU. Palsgrave. 

H« is so pallid that he may not grow, 
Countyrfetld In a figur and payntld In a •eruw. 

MS. Laud. 410, f. 5.1. 



I 



y 



.( 



arie, ed. 1608, p. 136. 
SCUD. (1) To spilL Devon. 
To clean with saliva. Yorksh, 
A slight rapid shower. Var. dial 

(4) A scab. Devon. 

(5) A scud of larks is a small number, less than 
a fiock. Oxon. 

SCUDDER.OF.FLAME. Same as Scud (3). 
SCUDDICK. Anything of very small value ; 

of the smallest worth. North. 
SCUE. Shade ; shadow. Dunelm. 
SCUFF. (1) Or scruff of the neck, is the back 

part of the neck ; it is generally used w hen 

a person seizes another by that part. North. 
(2) To shuffle in walking. West. 
SCUFFIN. Same as Fruggan ( 1 ) . 
SCUFFLE. (1) A linen garment worn by chil- 

dren to keep their clothes clean ; a pinafore ; 
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a ooane apron worn by lerrants when doing 
dirty work. Sttssex. 

2) A garden hoe. Salop, 

3) To scuffle out one's shoes, to kick them out 
as if always at footbalL Weii. 

SCUFFLER. A sort of plough, with a share 
somewhat like an arrow-head, drawn by a horse 
betwixt the ridges where turnips haye been 
drilled, to root out the weeds ; thus acting 
like a Dutch hoe, but on a larger scale. Line. 

SCUFFLINGS. Refuse of wood. Eati. 

SCUFTER. To bustle ; to hurry. Cumb. 

SCUQ.(l) To hide; to take shelter. North. As 
a substantive, a place of shelter. 

(2) The declivity of a hilL Yorktk, 

(3) A squirreL Hampsh, 
SCUG6ER7. Secrecy. Yoriik. 
SCULK. (1) An impure person. (AS.) 
(2) A company of foxes. 
SCULL. (1) A shoaL Generally of fishes, but 

lAUy mentions '' a scul of phesants," ed. 1632, 
sig. X. xiL " Skulles of herrings/' Holinshed, 
Hist Scot p. 139. 

Into y townof Rochell, they lay, Ood hath aent 
a dkull of fiih for their relief, as he did miraculoutly 
when H. y« 9^ besieged IL MS. Hart, 388. 

(2) To scold. Devon, 

SCULSH. Rubbish, but most generally used 
with reference to the unwholesome things 
children delight to eat, lollipop, &c Kent, 
SCULVERING. Low ; scuUdng. Line. 
SCUM. (1) To mow. Si{folk. 
(2) To strUce any one on the mouth. 
SCUMBER. To dung. A hunting term, ap- 
plied properly to foxes. It is frequently writ- 
ten aeumnur, as in Florio, p. 72. 
But he that gaines the glory here. 
Most «eiim6«r ftirthest, .... mott clear. 

Mutarum DelteUB, 1666, p. C 

SCUM-FELLOW. A very low person. 
SCUMMER. (1) Wonder. Somertet. 

(2) To daub, or smear. Wett, Also, yentrem 
exonerare. " A skummering of a dog," Florio, 
p. 475, in V. ScMncMm&rra, 

(3) A fire-shovel. Yorith. 
SCUN. (1) To reproach in a public manner, wit 



a view of exposing to contempt or shame. 
Somertet. 

(2) To throw a stone. North. 

(3) To shun ; to avoid. Devon. 
SCUNNER. (1) To loathe ; to shun. North. 
(2) To notice ; to observe. Northumb. 
SCUNNIN6. A disease of the heart 
SCUPPER'D. Spoken of leaves of trees that 

are turned black, and crumpled up with frost 
or blight. A Herefordshire word, according 
to Urry's MS. additions to Ray. 
SCUPPIT. A shovel, or spade, of uniform width, 
the sides turned a little inward. A spade 
tapers toward the cutting edge. The tiller 
handles too differ, the scuppit having merely 
a cot on the top of the tiller, and the spade 
having the top of its tiller perforated, which 
is called an eye tiller. The scuppit is some- 
times used for digging as well as the spade,but 
is no4 so suitable for flag or strong land. Moor. 



SCUR. To move hastily. Yorkah. 

SCURE. To secure. South. 

SCUREL. A rabbit *' SirogHUiu, eeurelhu, 
scurelle," Nominale MS. 

SCURGE. A whip for a top. 

SCURRAN-TOP. A peculiar kind of top for- 
merly used at a game called scurran-meggy, 
which was much in vogue in Cumberland during 

. the last century. MS. Glossary in my pos- 
session. 

SCURRICK. A small piece. Yorkth. Weat. 
Sometimes eeuddiek, and perhaps more gene- 
rally ecrittiekf an atom. 

SCURRIFUNGE. To lash tightly. Also, coire 
camaliter. Devon. 

SCURRY. (1) To scour in pursuit East. 

(2) To hasten away. Vdr. dial 

SCURVY-ALE. 

But to conclude this drinking alye tale. 
We had a sort of ale called •curvy aU. 

Taylm't Wurkn, 1630, i. 126. 

SCUSB. To excuse. Var. dial. 

SCUT. (1) The taU of a hare or rabbit. The 

hare itself was also so called. Also, to dock 

an animal's tail. Still in use. 
(2) Short, as a garment, &c. 
SCUTCH. (1) Couch grass. Wett. 

(2) To strike or beat slightly. Yorkeh, Pegge 
has 9eutch*df whipped. 

(3) To cleanse flax. Wore. 
SCUTCHELL. A long dark passage. Line. 
SCUTCHEON. A key-stone. <* A tcutcheom 

in the middest of a vaute, where all the course 

of the carved stones or timber doth resort,*' 

Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 
SCUTE. (1) A scute was declared to be worth 

half a noble by a proclamation of Henry V., 

printed in HaU, f. 37. *' Scute, a present of 

money," Devonshire Glossary. 
(2) A reward ; a gift Doreet. 
SCUTLIN. A small apple pasty; a taifata tart 

Winton. 
SCUTTER. To have a diarrhcea. North. 
SCUTTLE. (1) To walk fast Une. 
JHSf) A small piece of wood, pointed at both 
h^ ends, used at a ^me like trap-ball. Cheuk: 



ends, used at a game like trap-ball. 

(3) A shallow basket or wicker bowl, much in 
use in the barn, and in other departments of 
husbandry. " A teuttle, dosser, basket to 
Carrie on the backe," Cotgrave in v. Hotte. 

(4) A dish, or wooden platter. 
SCUTTLES. The hatches of a ship at which 

the goods are let down. 
SCUTTY. Short in stature. Yorkth. 
SCUTTY-WREN. The wren. Wett. 
SCWON. Shone; gUttered. 
In adioud offUewe, 
Hy t did never remewe 

The tpere ; 
But evere in one 
Bryght hyt «eimm 

Stremeyt clere. MS. CatOab. Ff. i. 6. 
SCY. A scythe. Cumb. 
SE. A seat ; a kingdom. (A.-N.) 

And ryjte forHtwith the aungelle tarieth nouft* 
But helde his wey Arom the «ee of glorye. 

Ufdgate, MS, &i. Amtiq. IX pt 1* 
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Undir Che foot of mount Mainbre, 
There he chect to tette hl« m. 

Curtvr Mundi, MS. CoU, Trim. Cantab. 1. 16. 

SEA. A large number or quantity of anything. 
Snggex. 

SEA-ADDER. The pipe-fish. Comw. 

SEA-BEANS. SmaU black pebbles. Devon. 

S E ABLE. Visible ; to be seen. 

S E A-BOTTLE. Many of the species of the sea- 
wrack, oT/ueutt are called tea-bottUt, in con- 
lequence of the stalks having round or oval 
vesicles or pods in them ; the pod itself. 

SEA-CROW. A cormorant. South, 

SEAKY. Boggy; wet. Salop. 

SEAL. Part of horse armour. 

SEALE.(l) The sallow. Yorlnh. 

(2) A furnace for boiling salt. 

SEALED-DOVE. A dove with the eyeUds 
sown op, in which state she rises perpendicu- 
larly till her strength is quite exhausted, and 
then falls down lifeless. 
Thy windows all are shut in this dark cave; 
Thy eyes clot*d up ; and when, like teaUd dope. 
Thou fain wouldit flutter upward, light to have. 
This flesh to thee united will not move. 
But drawi thee back, and dipt thy soaring wtngi. 
Or at thy k>fU*st pitch thee downward flinfs. 

Oober^'t Dhine Glimpte*, 1609, p. 71. 

SEAM. (1) A horse-load of wood. Ray gives 
this as a Sussex word, but it seems to have 
fallen out of use in that county. See, however, 
Marshall's Rural Economy of the West of 
England, L 398, who gives it as a West Devon- 
shire word. 

(2) A strata of coal. North. 

(3) Lard. North. ** Cold meatfryed with hogs 
teame^* Cotgrave in v. Gramoute. " Seme for 
to frye vnth, Meyn depourreau,** Palsgrave. 

(4) A quarter of an acre. Also, aquarter of com. 
South and EoBi. 

(5) A hor8e4oad. Comw, 

SEA-MALL. A bird thus described by Holme, 
** The bill white, but yellow towards the tip, 
bending towards the point ; the feet of a pale 
green, daws black." 

SEAM-RENT. Ragged; very shabby. As a 
verb, to nnsew or miake ragged. 

SEAMS. The marks of the smallpox. 

SEAM-SET. A shoemaker's instrument for 
smoothing the seams of boots and shoes. 

SEAN. (1) A sort of net. Line. Polwhele de- 
scribes it a pilchard net, and a very large net 
used in Hampshire for catching mackerel and 
herrings is so called. ** Sean, or seyn, a great 
and very long fish net," Howc^. 

(2) Soon. North. 

SEA-NAG. A ship. Westm. 

SEA-PINK. The phmt thrift. Yorkth. 

SEA-PTE. The oyster catcher. Drayton. 

SEAR. (1) The yellow betwixt the beak and the 
eyes of a hawk. Bemert. 

(2) Dry ; withered. ** Scare and saplesse leaves," 
l>ekker's Knight's Coiguring. p. 53. 

Whereas her freeh flourishing prime would brook 
m to be imbraeed by thy Mere and saplesse armes 



metaphorically for the pudendum muliebre. 
Light of the eeare is, of course, equivalent to 
light-heeled, loose in character. Tickle qf the 
tear, wanton, immodest. The commentators 
have never yet satisfactorily explained a 
passage in Hamlet, ii. 2, ''the clown shall 
make those laugh, whose lungs are tickled o' 
the $ere** i e., those whose lungs are wanton, 
or excited to laughter by coarse ribaldry. 
That this is the correct explanation there can- 
not, I imagine, be the slightest doubt. ''Dis- 
covering the moods and humors of the vul- 
gar sort to be so loose and tickle qf the teare,** 
Howard's Defensative, 1620, ap. Douce, ii. 
230. These senses of the word have never 
before been developed. 

Even as a pistole that it ready charged and bent, 
will flie off by and by, if a man do but touch the 
eeore. Lantbiu^t Perambulatian, 1W0, p.4U. 

She that Is fsyre, lusty, and yonge. 
And can oomon in tennet wyth fyied tonge. 
And wyU abyde wbysperynge in the eare, 
Thynke ye her tayie is not fyght cf the mare. 

Commune aeereuuv and Jalowaift, n.d. 

SEARCER. A fine sieve ; a strainer. 

SEARCH. (1) A tent, or probe. 

(2) To penetrate. Var. dioL 

SEARCHERS. Persons appointed to examine 
corpses, and report the cause of death. 

SEARCHING. Keen ; piercing. Var. dial. 

SEARSINGS. Siftings *, cleansings. 

When your three eeareinge be done after my lore. 
Then breake the stone as you did before. 

A9hmole*9 Theat. Chem. BrU. 1652, p. 408. 

SEARY. Thin, or worn. Devon. 

SEASON. (I) To seize or pounce on anything as 
a hawk does. 

(2) " Admiatura, seasoning of a cow, and cover- 
ynge of a mare," Eliote's Dictionarie, 1559. 

SEAT. (1) The summit of a mountain. 

(2) A number or nest of eggs ; on which they 
set poultry. Thus they say : " I'll give you a 
eeat of eggs." " I found in the stable, &c., a 
teat of eggs I did not expect." Line. 

SEATER. A piece of cloth worn so thin, as to 
be almost in a hole, is said to be " all in a 
teater." North. 

SEAT-RODS. Hazel twigs. Salop. 

SEAU. Awater-paiL North. 

SEAVE. A gown. Somereet. 

SEA-VELE. A seaL 

Theseacalfe, in like manner, which our oontry- 
men for brevity sake cat a seele, other more largely 
name a eea eeto, maketh a spollo of fishes betweene 
rockes and banckes, but it Is not accounted in the 
catalogue or number of our English dogs, notwith- 
standing we call it by the name of a sea dog or a sea- 
calfCb IVfMeU'e Four-Footed Beatte, 1G07, P- 171* 

SEAVES. Rushes. Far. dial "A seave, a 
rush that is drawn thro' in dripping or 
other grease, which in ordinary houses in the 
North they Ught up and burn instead of a 
candle," Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SEA-WARE. Sea^weed. Northumb. 

SEAWL. Wet stuff. Lone. 



The Two Laneaehire Lortfr«. 1640. p. 26. ksS^AWSE. To Strike a pcrsOB OVCr'the hct.jf^ 

(3) The touchhole of a pistoL Hence used L^ Zone. 
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^SEAWTERYED. A stupid feUow. Lane. 
V SECATOUR. An executor. 
Then it he a traytour* 
Fore he trustys to hit teeatour. 
He schuld his loule locour. JUS, Douee 302, 
Wyte mon If thou art, of tbi god 

Take part or thou hense wynde ; 
For if thou leve thi part in thi teeaturt ward, 
Thl part non part at last end. ReliqMntiq. i J14. 
SECCLELED. Sickened. WilLWerw. 
SECHAN. Such a one. {J.-S,) 
SECHE. To seek. (^.-5.) 

By dereworthy God, uyd Robyn, 

To McAtf all Englond thorowe. 
Yet founde I never to my pay, 

A moch better borowe." RoMn Hood, i. 13. 
SECHETH. Visits. Weber. 
SECK. (1) Such. North. 

(2) A sack. Stm in use. 

(3) To seek. Yorkth, 
SECKERLY. As usual North. 
SECRET. A term of contempti addressed gene- 
rally to a child. Line. 

SECKING. Canvas for sacks. North. 
SECONDS. Second-rate flour. Far.ditd. 
SECREE. Secret. (^.-iV.) 
SECRET.HOUSE. A country-seat 
SECT. (1) Sex. Very common. 
(2) A suit. {A..N.) 
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(5) 7b tee the demi, to get tipsy. 7b tee tki 

back ofanythinfft to get rid of it. ^^ (^ ' P f, 
SEECH. Aland-spring. ChetKt^ OlCA. 
SEED. Saw. Var. dial 
SEED-BIRD. The water.wagtaH. North. 
SEED-COD. A seed-lip, or basket out of which 

seed-corn is sown. Var. dioL '* Satieuhtmf 

a sedelyppe/' Nominale MS. 
SEEDNESS. Seed-time. Yorkth. Called MMfny 

in Herefordshire. 
SEEDS. Young grasses; land newly laid to 

grass. Staff* 
SEEDSMAN. A foreman on a farm, whose 

duty it is to sow the com. South. 
SEEDY. Poor and miserable-looking. The term 

is used by Goldsmith. 
SEEING-GLASS. A looking-glass. North. 
SEEK. (1) To seek, i. e., at a loss. 
(2) To sturch clothes. Somertet. 
SEEKING-RAKE. A smaU-toothed rake. 
SEEL. (1) See Sealed-Dove. 

(2) Good fortune ; happiness. (A.-S.) 
Now doghty, now in dowte. 
Now in lorow, now in stele. 

MS. Qmtab. Ft. IL 38, f . 2& 

(3) To wainscot. Harrison, p. 187. 
I J (4) A sieve. Lane. 

Jt^EELEN. Seldom. Lanc.^^ 
(3) A small hammer, sharp on one end of tha SEELS. The wooden extenor of the collar of a 



iron part, used in chipping large stones, &c. 

SECTURE. An executor. Paltgrave. 

That that corned in the eecturee hondes. 

MS. Rawl, XT. Cent. 

SECURE. Sure ; certain ; positive. 

SEDE. To produce seed. {A.-S.) 

SEDEKINE. A sub-dean. 

SEDGELY-CURSE. A horrible imprecation, 
thus given by Howell, — "the devil run 
through thee booted and spurred with a scythe 
on his back." 

SEDIKE. A sea-ditch, or sea-water creek. 

SEDLED. Lulled to sleep. 

SEDOCKE. The herb brank-ursine. 

SEDOW. The fish aurata. " ^ura/a, Anglice 
a sedow," Nominale MS. 

SEDULL. A schedule. 

Yea, if I should gather up all inconvenieoces In 
heape, I should not be satiified with a eedull, but 
write a whole volume. Don Simanidee, id Part, 166i. 

SEDYR. Cider. Prompt. Parv. 

SEE. (1) Saw. Isumbras, 604. 

The nativity according to our modem authors, is 
one of the best that ever I tee, but according to our 
method it is a very evil one, and yet I do beleive 
there is not one artist in 40 can give any reason for 
his death at that time, or why he should dye of a 
consumption, seeing the ascendent is no ways 
afflicted. Biahojfe Marrow of Jetroiogy, p. 64. 

(2J The sea. {A.-S.) 

(3; To make a see of it, i. e., to be able to see. 

Oxon. 
(4) To look on ; to protect. 

Now Ood you save, our queen, madam. 
And Christ you mm and tee e 
Here you have chosen a new true love, 
And you will have none of me. 

Ballad t^ Sir Aidingar. 



cart-harness. Eatt. 
SEELY. Simple; silly; harmless. {A.-S.) 
SEEM. To think, suppose, imagine. ** I teem 

'tis a tenable longsome time." Devon. 
SEEMEY. Seemly. Colet. 
SEEN. (1) A cow's teat. Kent. 
(2) Experienced ; skilled. '* Excellentlie teene 

in the Greeke and Latine toongs," Harrison*i 

Britaine, p. 23. 
SEER.(1) Sure. North. 
(2) An overlooker. Somertet. 
SEERGYNG. A searching ; an examination. 
SEE-SAW. A kind of swing, formed of a plank 

on a fulcrum. 
SEEST. Seett thou me is apparently a game at 

the dice or tables. 

Wonder it is to see how the Frenchmen Juggle 

with this phantastieall lawe, folowyng the crafty 

hasarders, which use a play called eeeet thou in«» or 

eeest thou tne not. Hall, Henrg V. t. 4. 

SEE-TRE. Cloth worn till it is threadbare, Le., 

see-through. North. 
SEEVY-CAP. A cap made of rushes. 
SEFYNT. Seventh. {A.-S.) 

The eefiffU heven, as sey the story« 
Is paradys after purgatory. 

MS,Jehmole6\,f.83. 

SEG. (1) A castrated bull. North. 
(2) To totter ; to give wav. See Sag. 
SEGE. (1) A seat. {A.-S.) 

One softe segee was he sett, 
Amonge grete lord^ at the mete, 

And servede of many riche brede. 
The chylde was sett with grete honowre 
Bytwixe the kyngeand the emperoure, 

Hii mete thay gane hym schrede. 

Octa9ian, Linroln MF. 
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A $ega was ofrdcyned for hem tlm 
To beholde alia the pryryt^ 
Of that holy Sacrament. 

MS.Harl,mi,t,m. 

On softe 4»fM was ache lett. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 89. 

(2) A Jakes. MS. Arund. 249, f. 88. It was 

used for stool in all senses of that word, even 

the dirtiest, as in the Tempest, ii. 2. "Latrma, 

a siege or jakes," Elyot, ed. 1559. 

:3) A man; a knight. (if..&) 

And whan the batelle enjoined. 
With speres feridy they foyacde. 
There myght no *eg* be eosoynd. 
That faught In the Aeld. DtgmofU, 875. 
To the aenatour Petyr a tandeemaae es oonunyne, 
And taide, tyr, lekyrly )Our Mgg9Z are luppryisideb 
MortB Arthure, M8, Lincoln, f. 08. 

(4) To besiege. R. de Brunne MS. 

SEGET. A subject. (^.-M) 

SEGGE. (1) The sedge. It occurs in a list of 
plants in MS. Sloane5, f. 2. 

(2) The hedge-sparrow. Devon. 

SEGGON. A poor labourer, in contempt. 
Tosser, p. 260. Segger occun as a term of 
reproach in Chester Plays, iL 51. Seg^keadf 
a blockhead, CraTcn Gloss. Seghite, a term 
applied to a young person who is overgrown 
and greedy. 

SEGGRUMS. Ragwort Yorkth, 

SEGGT. Hard, as skin is. Cumb. ** A wound 
with a callous skin over it is said to be 
sq^d,'' Kennett, MS. 

SEGHE. Saw. Isumbras, 17, 259. 

SEGREGATE. To separate. {Lat) 

Such never came at all forward to better thero- 
telTee, neither by reputation* for Tertues which they 
were careicMe to possctsc, nor for deeire they had to 
purge or tegregate themselves from the soft vices they 
were first infected withall. 

Kenalworth Parke, 1594, p. 10. 

SEGS. Sedges. See Segge (1). 
SEHID. Said? 

Maiittft shall I tellen more ? 

5e, quad the vox, al thou most sugge. 

Other ellea-wer thou most abugge. 

Gonipt quod the wolf» forjef hit me, 

Ich habbe of te tehid qued hi the. 

Men seide, that thou on thine live 

Misferdeet mid mine wive. 

Reliq, Antiq, ii. 878. 

SEIE. (1) To telL (^.-5.) 

GoMtthi fadur he is to blame. 
That he for gode dose me schame. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. M. 

(2) Togo; to arrive. 

SEIPE. A reed, or bush. 

SEIGH. (1) A sieve. Lane, W 

(2) To sag down heavily. North. 
EIGN. Seven. Lane, ^ 

SEIGNORIE. Power ; dominion. (^.-&) 

SEILINGE. Assault; attack. 

And in the first of that tci/Hnge 
Thai slowen michel hethen genge. 

Jrthour and Merlin, p. 305. 

SEINDE. Singed. (i4.-5.) 

SEINE. To sign. Lydgate, 

SEINT. (1) A saint. (^.-A.) 



That prynce it pereeyvid and he let it paise and goo, 

That was to Cryst his creature he did call. 

To oure Lady and to Saynt George, and other 

etl/ntee moo;. 
Then aodenly uppono his knes the prynce did fall, 
Besechyng the good Lorde and his aeynte* alle 
His ryght hym to srade and defende hym of his fo<^ 
And said, over, good Lorde, thy wiUe be doo ! 

MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. xv. 

(2) A girdle. (A.*N,) ** Seynt of a gyrdell, 
/itfu," Palsgrave. 

A Myfif of silke whicho sche ther badde 
Sche knitte, and so hireselfesche ladde. 

Goteer, MS. Soc Antiq. 1S4, f. 108. 

SEINTUARIE. A sanctuary. {J.-N,) 
SEINURTE. Lordship. 

Thogh God have 5evo hym the eeynwye. 

He jaf hym no leve to do robborye. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 18. 

SEITE. Sight. See Gewyt. 
SEIT-HOUSE. A dweUing.house. 
SEIYE. Adwarf.rush. Cumb, 
SEIZIN. Possession. Still in common use as 
a law term, applied to property. 
Hit is the caisere shal be thin. 
Of him shal thou soone have««i«j!/n. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. ColU Trin. Cantab. (. 91. 

SEIZLING. A young carp. 
SEK. (1) A sack. (2) Sackcloth. 

(3) A second. Batchelor, p. 144. 
SEKE. Sick; ill. {A,^S.) 
SEKERE. Secure ; certain. 

As sekere as bred ys made of floure, 
Smelle theme in sesyne with thy nese, 

The swetness of that savoure 

Shalle geve the lyiens to ly ve in ease. 

MS. Cantab. FL i. 8. 

Or we wyll the walles kepe. 
The eekyrlyar may we slepe. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ii. 38. f. 181. 
SEKERINGE. A securing. 

That thay shalle make me a eekenrng* 
A trews to holde us bytwene. 

MS. Harl. 8259, f. 114. 

SEKERSTEINE. A sacristan. 

SEKESTE. Most ill or sick. 

Of povre mcne that myghte file goo, 
Thay tuke inne welle a sexty or moo, 
Of thame that eekeste were. 

isumbras, 560. 

SEKILMAN. An invaUd. 

SEKKE. " Fyl the bag," marg. gloss. 

The whyles the executours etkke. 
Of the soule they ne rekke. 

MS. Harl, 1701, f. 41. 

SEKUR. Certain. 

He seyde, Befyse, thou schalt dye anon. 
For eekwr we schall the sloon. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 194. 
SEL. Self. North. 

SEL/LDYNES. Chalcedonies. Gawayne. 
SELCOUTH. Strange; wonderful; uncommon. 
{A.'S,) Selkouthede; wonderful, MS. Cotton. 
Vespas. D. vii. ** Selkow or seeldam seyne," 
Pr. Parv. MS. Ilari. 221. 
SELDE. Seldom. {J.-S.) 

Yet e«er in on my dwellynge Is with thee. 
For eelda or never 1 parte oute of thy sight. 

l4tdgate, MS, Athmule 3!», f "If. 
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SELDEN. Seldom. ** Selden i-ieize is lone 
forjete" ia the burden of a song in the Vernon 
MS. corresponding to the well-known proverb, 
" out of sight, out of mind.'* The following 
stanza in a copy of the Cuckowe and the 
. Nightingale appears not to have been printed. 
It follows 1. 200 of Urry, p. 545. 
Wyth twlche a lord wille 1 never be, 
For he yt blynde and may nothyng see. 
And whome he hit he not or whome he fkllith, 
And in hya courte ful telden trouth avaylyth. 
So dy verse and so wUful yt he. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 10. 

SELE. (1) A yoke for cattle. 

(2) Fortunate? {A.-S.) 

(3) Season ; time. {A.'S.) Still in use in 
the Eastern counties. 

A lenrant letting himself, asked his master *' if 
he would stand atels and mtaU," it was, perhaps, 
for harvest, and I understand the question to mean, 
would he promise the usual time for rest and re- 
freshment, as well as for the commencement and 
cessation of daily labour. The Mete referring, 
perhaps, more especially, to the lerenen and forses 
If the query was to a tradesman, say a brieklay 
It would probably refer to what is usually allowed 
in the way of rest and food. ** I dont know much 
of her, only Just to give her the «0ei of the day." 
That is, <* good morning" or " good evening." 

Moot'* 5H^b» MS. 

Lorde, thoght the clerk, now whom 

Myjt y fynde thys yche teU 

To whom y my5t selle Pers wele. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 38. 

SELEN. ToseaL (J.-S.) 
SELERE. A cellar. 

There wes his food and his norisehynge pare 

Sothfast Ml«r« of his sustinaunce. 

MS. Qtntab. Ff. IL 38, f. 19. 

SELERELLE. A visor, or mask. 
SELF. Self; same. {J.-S.) This is the ob- 
jective case. Selvett plur. 
SELF-BLACK. The natural colour, not dyed. 
SELF-HEAL. The herb pimpernel. 
SELFISH. Self-conceited. Hertf. 
SELF-UNED. United to itself. 
SELF-WILDNESS. Obstinacy. 
8£ LION. A short piece of land in arable ridges 
and furrows, of uncertain quantity. It is 
sometimes defined to be a ridge of land lying 
between two furrows. See Carlisle's Account 
of Charities, p. 305. " A selion, ridge of land, 
porca,'* Coles. 
SELK. Such. (J.'S.) 

For al the world ne woldl nout 
That Ich were to chapitre i-brout, 

For none telkt werkes. MB. Digb^ 86. 
That ne shal nevere be. 
That I shal don *elk falsetA, 

On bedde ne on flore. MS, iXgty 86. 

SELL. (1) A saddle. (Fr.) 

And turning to that place, in which whylaare 
He left his loflie steed with golden mU, 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not theare. 
SpenMf** Faerte QwMne, II. il. II. 

(2) A porpoise. Northumb. 

(3) An unexpected failure. Var, dioL 

(4) A cell. Chaucer. 
8BLLED. Sold. Line. 



SELLENGER'S-ROUND. St Leger's loand, 

a favorite old country dance. 
SELLICH. Sweet ; mild. (^.-5.) 
Love is les, love is lef, love is longinge ; 
Love u fol, love is fast, love Is frowringe ; 
Love is telUA an thing, woee shal soth singe. 
Love is wde, love is wo, love is geddede ; 
Love Is llf, love is deth, love may hous fede. 

VFrigkf* Antedota Idteraria, p. 96. 

SELLINO. " Chytrinda, the play called selling 
of peares, or how many plums for a penie,'' 
Nomenclator, 1585, p. 298. 
SELLY. Wonderfully. (^.-5.) 
Sikurly I telle the here. 
Thou shal hit bye fUl »dUf dere. 

Cunor MunOi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f . 8. 

SELMS. Gate rails. Northumb. 
SELN. Self. Lme. 
SELOURE. The canopy of a bed. 
Hir bed was of asure. 
With a chekir •eUmn. 

MS. UneolH A. i. 17* f- l»i 
ig. I SELT. (1) Sold. North, ft 

•;J(^) Chance; uncertainty. Cheth. "Seit,casMfJf^ 
•^ it's but a selt whethcr,/or/«/orhiiifl aeeidit,**'/ 
"^^ Coles* Latin Diet. 

SELTHE. Advantage; benefit. (J^S,) 
Nim in with the to Denemark bathe. 
And do thou nouth onftest this fire, 
Lith and seM/ke felawes are. ^ Haaehk, 1338. 
SEL-TIMES. Seldom. Somertet. 
SELVYN. Self; same. (^.-5:) 
Netheles the M/iyn messe 
Ys notber the wune ne the lesse. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. le. 

SELWYLLY. Self-willed. Pr. Parv. 
SELY. " Sely or fearfttll,/»ao«reiur,'' Palsgrave. 

" Sdy wretched, metchant" Ibid. 
SELYBLE. Easy; comforUble. 
SELYNES. Happiness. {A.-S.) 

We wretches willefUly forsake 

The mlynaa that never shal slake. 

Carmr Mundi, MS. CM. Trin. Cantab, f. 141. 

SEM. (1) Needlework. 
(2) To think. Dewm. 
SEMANT. Slender. North. 
SEMANZE. Glue; mortar. North. 
SEMBLABLE. Likeness. {A.-N.) 

Thus every thing drawethe to his semUabU. 

lAidgat; MS. Jtkmole 39, f . 18. 

SEMBLABLY. SimUarly. 

Samblably cold is that love, yea, rather it is no 
love, which conUineth not to it the virtue and 
strength of working. B9con*» Workt, p. 39. 

SEMBLANDE. (1) Appearance. (^.-AT.) 
And yef her may devyse bryght and shyne 
Weme fairer thane the queue, 
In maykyng, ten^launt and hewe. 
They wold quyte hyme gode and true. 

MS. RawL cm, 

(2) Behaviour. (A.-N.) 

The kynge behelde the queue mylde. 
And sawe that sche was wyth chylde. 

Then made he glad »emland. 
Twenty tymys he dud hur kysse. 
Then made they game and blytse. 
And he toke hur be the hande- 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii.38, f 7t 

SEMELAND. Appearanct. (A.-N.) 
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Hyt body, hyi TyMfft. ych wayt 
Of iMMtafMlp h« Mmyd curUyi. 

JfS.Gmi«b. Ff. IL 98, f. M4. 
8EMELE. Comely. [Asaembled ?] 
Here comyth the kyng of Ysraelto 
Wyth mony a mao mn^U, 

MS,. Guitoft. Ff. ii. 38, f . fl|. 

SEMELEDE. Aisembled. (^.-5.) 

Tlune the mhmM* the Mle, 

Kyng and cardynalef 

And the cmpetoure rysle. Mr Degr^iamt, 1841. 
SEMELICHE. Seemly ; comely. 1^.-8.) 
SEMEN. To Beem; to appear; to resemble. 

Occasionally, to look. {ji.-S.) 
SEMENAUNT. Comeliness. (^.-M) 

Semtnaunt ii a wonder thing, 

It begylyt bothe knyjt and kyng. 

And makit maydenys of love longyng ; 
I wame 50U of that gyle. RsUq. jintiq. U. li 
SEMENDE. Seemingly. 

So that MnundH of ly5te they werke 

ThededJs, whiehewereinwardederke. 

Gower, MS. Soe. JnUq. 134, f. 48. 

SEMENE. Chance. {AS.) 

Thuae whelpus that barken on the so melle, 
WlthJnae hiur moder body by aeiMiie. 

Chnmm FUodMJi. p. 86. 

SEMICOPE. A half cloak. CMauctr. 
SEMINARY. A seminary priest; an English 

popish priest educated abroad. 
SEMINGB. Resembling. (^..5.) 
SEMISOUN. Alow or broken tone. 
SEMLY. An assembly ; a crowd. 
SEMMENT. Soft ; silky. North. 
SEMMIT. Limber; supple. North. 
SEMOTED. Separated ; removed. 

Ii It enough if I pray with my mind, the heart 
being ttmottd tnm mundane albirt and worldly 
buainettet. BMon*« Warkt, p. 138. 

SEMPLB. Common ; low. North. 
SEMPSTER. A sempstress. HalL 
SEMY. Brisk ; active. 

SEMY.YIF. Half aHve, L e. half dead. {j4.^N.) 
SEN. (1) Since. North. 

And after nobull kyng Arthour 
Lyved and dyjed with honour, 
Aa many hath don aeniM. 

MS. Athm»U 61, f. 68. 

To say. Salop. 
[3) Self, u myMii, ftc. North. 
SENAS. Senate. Kyng Alisaunder, 1477. 
SENBY. Sign ; likelihood ; appearance. 
SENCB. Properly. South. 
SENCERE. A censer. 

And with encence caate In the Mnetr; 
He dede worcchipe unto the autere. 

legate, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 15. 

SENCHE. To offer or place before. 
And actt hir bl him on the benche. 
Win and piment he dede tenehe, 

AHhaur and Mtrlin, p. 87* 

SBNCION. The common groundsel. 

For to tdk»fy»eh« with thp Aand^y**— Take groundia 
walle that ya tmehion, and hold yt yn thi handea, yn 
the water, and alle fyache wyile gaddar theretoo. 

Raliq. Antiq. L 324. 

8BND. To go to §emd, to accompany any one 
on the road. To ame tend, to go to meet. 

u. 
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8ENDALL. Same u CendiO, q. ▼. 

And the duke of Surrey that dale high nanhaU 
of England eotred into the liatre with a great com- 
pany of men aparelcd in alike Mndall embrodercd 
with silver both richely and curioualy. 

Hairs Union, 1548. 

SENB. (1) To see. Isnmbras, 749. 
He is cum to aake iiy. poundet 
Goo and fech it in a atounde. 
The aothe tliat I may mim. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. A3. 

(2; An assembly of scholars. 
SENEK. Seneca. Chaucer. 
SENENE. Seen. (ji.>S.) 

The pament waa aa dene aa hit byfore woa. 
And no thyng faiMne that there waa do. 

Oiron. Vitodun. p. 74 

ENEVB. To change, said of a corpse 
wazp, said of wood. Cheth. 
SENFY. Sign ; appearance. North. 
SENG. Shelter; shade. Yorkih. 
SENGILLY. ContinuaUy. 
Dot 1 am MngiUif here with aez aum of luyghtca ; 
1 beaeke 50W, ayr, tlut we may aounde paase. 

Mortt Arthun, MS. Uncotn, f. M. 

SENGLES. The claws of a hawk. 
SEN.GREEN. The house-leek. '<Howslcke 

herbe, or aengrene,** Prompt. Parv. p. 251. 
SENNE. Sin. (A.^S.) 

Her haTeat thou, aone, mikdaaniie. 

Loverd, for hb auete nome, 

Lete the therfore haven noahome * 

MS.Digb»d6. 
SENNET. (1) A particular set of notes on tha 

trumpet or comet. 
(2) Seven-night, or week. North. 
SENNBTH. Mustard-seed. Bader. 
SENOWRYB. A senate. Pr.Parv. 
SENOYS. The people of Sienna. 
SENSE. (I) To uuderstand. Wett. 
(2) No aentet poor, not good. Eatt. 
SENSEN. To incense. See Maundevik*b 
Travels, p. 174 ; and Holly band's Dictionarie 
1593, in V. Eneeruer. 
SENSINE. Since then. Cumb. 
SENSTERE. A sempstress. 
SENT. (1) Assent ; agreement. 
Many armya were tynt. 
That were nerer at the smt 
To oome to that toumament* 
To do awylke dedli. 

MS. LInmtn A. L 17. f. 134. 
(2) Commanded. 
SENTAWSTEN. St. Austin. 

ThuTTOW Ooddea heipe and 8tntma$dan, 
The apere amm he toke to hym. 

TMrrmU^Ptrtugalt p. 4« 

SENTENCE. Meaning. 

SENTHURY. 

I wll grant hym Uethdy 
Of al my landea the aantikwry. 

Ght t/Wariffiek, MiAdUhUl M S 

SENTINE. A kennel. (Lat.) 

SEN YES. Signs, referring to the system tlic 

monks had of talking with their fingers. 

Dedyat thu never know the maner of owr Mfijw« f 

BM9 XjfRgv JoAon, p. S> 

SBN3B. Synod. 
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SEP. Sheep. {A,-S.) 

Hbtc her twentl ihiling. 
This Ich jeve the to meding. 

To buggen the tep and swin. MS. Digby 86. 

SEPT. AraUing. Briiton, 
SEPULTURE. A grave. {A,-N,) 
SEQUACIS. Followers. 

They abuie theymeself« and alto othir thire m> 
^unei*, gheving credence to luch as wrigten of aSbc- 
cion« leving the trouth that wai in deede. 

H«ame*t Fragment, p. 296. 

SEQUENCE. Regular order; succession. Se- 
quent, following ; a follower. 
SEQUESTER. Separation. ShaJk, 
SBR. Sure. Const. Freemas. 602. 
SERE. (1) The same as Sear, q. v. 

(2) Several ; many ; each. It is still in use in 
the Northern counties. 

Hy« handyi he luflVird, for thy take* 
Thui to be bored with nayles aere, 

MS. Cantab, Ff. U. 38. f. 48. 
Hem it levere for to here 
Romaunces, many and Mm. 

MS. Jshmole 6U, f . 4. 

To gayr yow kcne and knaw me clere, 
I shall yow sehew Insam py lies Mre. 

Croft's Rxeerpta Antiquat p. 107. 
Bot also in many other comforthes and savours, 
«wettnes, and wondirfuUe felynges one acre maners. 

MS. Unatln A. i. 17* f. 220. 
Now hafe 5e here a graythe lessowne, 
Of sesre maters that 50 solde leere. 

Hampole, MS. Bowi, p. 3. 

(3) Safe ? 

And thankyd God ofte-sythe 
That schc sawe hur lorde so dere 
Comyn home bothe hoole and aert, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f . 222. 

(4) The claw of a bird of prey. 
SERELOPES. Severally; by themselves. (J.-S.) 

It occurs in Piers Ploughman. 
SERE-MONTH. August. Aubrey. 
SERENE. The unwholesome air or damp of 

the evening. {Fr.) 
SEREPE. Sirop. Nominale MS. 
SEREW. A disease in a horse thus described 

by Topsell, 1607, p. 431 : 

A aerew is a foule soraunce ; it is like a splent, but 
It is a little longer, and is most commonly on the 
outside of the forelegge, as the splint is on the ln< 
side. The cure is thus. Take two spoonefuls of 
strong wine-Tincgar, and one spoonefull of good 
sallet-oyle, mingle them together, and erery morn- 
ing bestow one houre in rubbing the sorance with it 
altogether downeward til it be gone, which will not 
be long in going. 
SEREWE. Sorrow. (A.-S.) 

Bote If hoe wende hire mod. 
For MreiM mon ich wakese wod. 

MS. Digby 86. 

SERF-BORW. Surety; pledge. {A..S.) 
SIthe fey that y owe to the, 
Therof shal I me aerf-horw be. 

Havelok, 1667* 
SBRFULLICHK. Sorrowfully. Lydgate. 
SERGE. (1) To search. 
^2) A sieve, or colander. 
/(3) A waxtaiier. 



And swithe felrealso ;e singe. 
With anrgea and with candels brift. 
Cursor MwndU MS. CotL TVin. Cantab, t. \Wk 
SERGEANT. (I) A sheriff's officer. 
The aetiaant I before the Jaylor name, 
Because he is the dog that hunts the game: 
He worries it and brings it to the toyle, 
And then the Jaylor lives upon the spoyle. 

Taylor'a Workea, 163U. lii. 10. 

(2) A soldier ; a squire, an attendant on a person 

of rank ; a royal servant. (A.-N.) 
Be sekere of this aergmuntf he has me sore grevcde : 
I faghte noghte wyth syche a freke this fyftene wyntyrs. 

Morta Arthure, MS, Lincoln, f. 65. 

SERICON. The flowers of Einc. 

Mr. E. K. at nine of the dok aftemone sent for 
me to his laboratory over the gate to se how be dis- 
tilled aerieoHf according as in tyme past and of late 
he hard of me out of Riplay. Dr. Dc^a Dianf, p. 26. 
SERIE. A series. (A.-N.) 
SERIOUSLY. Seriatim. 

Thus proceding to the letters, to shewe your 
Grace summarily, for rehersing everything atri- 
ttualy, I shal over long moleste your Grace. 

Stat9 Papera, i 299. 

SERIS. The skin about the legs and feet of a 

hawk. Bemera, 
SERJOUR. A searcher ; one who searches. 

SERKIN. 

Storis also of aerkyn thyngis. 
Of prince, prelatis, and of kyngis ; 
Sangis faire of seloouth ryme, 
Engliscb, Frensch, and Latyne. 

MS,Aahmoia9k, f . 5 

SERKYLL. A circle. 

A aerkj/U of golde that wolde noghte 
With an c. pownde of golde be bogbte. 

If 5. Cantab. Ff. ii. 36, f. ITtt. 

SERMUN. To speak ; to discourse. 
Seynt Jhone to Troyle bygan to aermun, 
Wyth ensamples of gode resun. 

MS. HarL ITOl, f. 46. 

SERONE. A barrel or package of soap. 
SERPELL. Wild thyme. 
SERPENT ARY. A kind of still. 

Do therto a galun of good reed wyne, and let hym 
stonde so al nyjt, and stepe tyl the morow, and 
thanne distille him thorow a aerpentarte, 

MS. in Mr. Pettigreuf'a poaseaaion, xr. Cent 

SERPENTINE. (1) A kind of cannon. 

As the aerpentine pouder is quickly kindled, and 
quickly out, so the salamander stone once set on 
fire can never be quenched. 

Greent^a Gtvpdoniua, 15JI3. 

(2) Pertaining to the serpent. 

The bytter galle pleyiily to enchace 
Of the venym callid aerpentyne, 

Lsfdgate, MS. A*hmole 39, f . ft. 

SERPET. A wicker or rush basket. "Aserpet, 

eorbU teirpeua** Coles. 
SERPIGO. A kind of tetter, or dry eruption 

on the skin. Skak. 
SERRE. To join closely. {Fr.) 
SERRY. Idiotic ; mean. Unc. 
SERTAN. Certain ; certainly. 
The porter rose anon aertan 

As sone as he herd Johne calle ; 
Litul Johne was redy with a swerd. 
And bare hym to the walle. 

MB, Cantab, Ff. v. 10, f. 111. 
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TbM leys th« boke Mrttpnltt^t 
God, tlut b both gode and hend, 
Gyffiou grace that je may mend. 
And brytig us alle unto hla blysae, 
That never fro us schall mytic 1 MS* AthmoU 61. 
SERTE. 

We hafe bene thy sowdeours this sex jereand more ; 
We forsake the to daye be terta of owre lorde. 

Mort« Arthurs, MS. Linco/fi, f.M. 

SERTLE. To surprise ; to startle. Euex, 
SERTTES. Certainly ; surely. 

S»rtt€M, yf I hym slepyng alone* 

ManfuUe ded were yt none. 

Titrrent of Portug^, p. 7. 

SERUNDEL. The eaves of a house. 
SERVAGE. Bondage ; slavery. (^.-iST.) 

The othere he putte In prcsoun, and tolde hem to 
tervtgo, SO for o peny. MtntndeoiU^t TroveU, p. 83. 

SERVANT. A lover. The corresponding term 

mutre99 is still retained. 
SERVE. (1) To cam. »>•/. 

(2) To impregnate. Berki, 

(3) To relieve a beggar. Derh. 

(4) To feed animals. Var, dioL 

A lady of the West country gave a great enter- 
tainment to most of the gentlemen thereabout, and 
among others to Sir Walter Raleigh. This lady, 
though otherwise a stately dame, was a notable 
houMwife, and In the morning early she called to 
one of her maids, and asked her if the pigs were 
«8rvetf. Sir Walter Raleigh's chamber Joined the 
lady's, so that he heard her. A little before break- 
fast, the lady coming down in great state into a 
room full of gentlemen, as soon as Sir Walter 
Raleigh set his eyes upon her, he said. Madam, are 
the pigs served f The lady answered, You know 
best whether or no you have had your breakfast. 

The Witty AlarMm, n. d. 

(5) To deserve. Gtrwayne. 
3is, quod syr Gawayne, so me God heipe, 
I gyfe the grace and graunt, thofe thou hafe grefe 

eerwede. Marte Arthure, MS* lAneoln, f. 80. 

SERVEE. Service. 

And make joure self sogettys to be 
To hem that owyn 50W eervee, 

MS. Harl. 1701, LS. 

SERVELLE. 

Tille a dylKe the sqwyere come sone, 
A seea a knyghte hewand hym one. 
And with swerde temeUe. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f. 141. 

SERVICE. (1) Allowance of food. 

Now the best time to feede them in the winter is 
about the eock-crowing, and afterward in the morn- 
ing twy-light, and soone after that let them drtnke : 
in the summer let them have their first meate in the 
morning, and their second Mrvic^ at noooe, and then 
drinke after that second roeate or eating, and their 
uiird meate before evening againe, and so let them 
drtnke the second time. Topatir* Beaete, 16U7, p. 81. 

(2) The first stroke of a ball at the game of 

tennis. 
SERVICES. Bold and daring actions, an an- 
cient military term. 
SERVIOUS. Obsequious. Pr, Pan, 
SERVOILE. The wild honeysuckle. 
SES. Cessation. 

Of swkhe bataile nas no tea 
To the night fram arnemorwe. 

Arthtmr attd Merhn, ^ 9Hk 



I SESE. (1) To cease ; to make to oeaie. 
Mesagers to him send In hast. 
Fore wde he west hit was bot wast 
Hem to withstond in hon^ way ; 
And prayd hym to mm of his outrage. 
And take Kateryn to mareage, 
Al Prawnce to him schuld do homage. 
And croune him kyng alTtyr hl« day. 

MS. Duuee 908, f. 90. 
They sesyd not tylle hyt was nyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 7& 

(2) To give seizin to. 
1 gyf the my doghtar be thehaade. 
And Mm the in alle my lande. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ti. 98, f. 247. 

(3) To seat, or place. 
In Tyberyus tyme, the trewe emperour, 
Svr Sesar hymself ««Md in Rome. 

MS, Cott. Calig. A. il f. lOa. 

(4) To seize. 
Thow sulde his eeptre have eemde, and syttyne 

aboune. 
Fore revoence and realtae of Rome the noUe. 

MorteArthure, MS. Uneotn, f. M. 

SESKAR. A small Scotch coin. 

SESOURS. Scissors ; candle-nippers. 

SESS. Invitation to a dog to eat something, 

perhaps smell to it first. Dortet. 
SESSING. An assessment. Pabffrme, 
SESSIONS. (1) A difilcult job. North. 
(2) Possessions ; property. 
SESSLE. To change seats very often. 
SESS-POOL. A receptacle for filth ; a kind of 

reservoir for drains. 
SESSY. Cease. {Fr.) The word tett is used 

by Marston apparently in the same sense. 
SESTIANS. Sestiana mala. A kind of apple 

mentioned in Rider's Dictionarie, 1640. 
SE-STOERRE. Sea^Ur. {A.-S.) 
Heyl, levedy, *0-*toerre bryht, 
Godes moder, edy wyht, 
ICayden ever vurst and late. 

Reliq. AnHq. ii. 898. 

SESTRON. A cistern. Percy, 
SET. (1) To hire; to let. Var, dud. Also a 
substantive, a lease or grant. 

For to saTe hym In his ryght 
My goodes beth atUe and solde. 

AoMfi Heed, i. II. 

(2) A game, as at whist, &c Also a verb, to 
win the game. Etut, 

(3) Astounded. Eatt. 

(4) To iei byy to treat vrith consideration. '* For 
connynge they set not by," Interlude of the 
iiij. Elements, n. d. To set store by, to set 
vidue upon. A aet-dowriy a rebuke. 7b set 
at, to put a price on anything. Tosettgt a 
side, to become partners in a game at cards. 
A set-to, an attack, m onset. Hard set, in a 
difficulty. To set on, to put yeast to wort. A 
dead set, a combined scheme against any one. 
Set fast, confined. Set qf, to go. Set out, a 
commencement or beginning. To set up, to 
be refractory ; to oppose ; to be raised above 
one's merits. To set off, to redace a reck- 
oning by striking off too heavy charges. 

5) Disposal. North, 

6} To push ; to propel. Newt, 
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To protect ; to accompany. Yorkth, 
[8^ A young plant ; a shoot. 

(9) Set the hare'i head to the gooae-giblet, i. e., 
tit for tat 

(10) A gambrel. Yorkih. 

(1 1) To settle ; to bind. For. dial 

( 12) To place to account. (A.-S,) 

(IZ) The Deity is mentioned in the Towndey 
Mysteries, pp. 97, 118, as He that '< sett alle 
on seven/' i. e., set or appointed eyerything 
in seven days. A similar phrase at p. 85 is not 
so evident. It is explained in the glossary, 
" to set things in, to pat them in order," but 
it evid'intly implies in some cases an exactly 
opposite meaning, to set in confusion, to rush 
to battle, as in the following examples. *' To 
aet the ateven, to agree upon the time and 
place ofmeeting previous to some expedition,'' 
West, and Cumb. DiaL p. 390. These phrases 
may be connected with each other. Be this 
as it may, hence is certainly derived the 
phrase to be at tixea ami aevena, to be in great 
confusion. Herod, in his anger at the Wise 
Men, says, — 

Bot IM thay past m* by, bj Mahowne io hevaa, 
I shalle, and that in by, »$t allt on atsmndMwtn / 
Trow ye a kyng at I wyll suffre thaym to nevaa 
Any to have mastry bot myself fuUe even. 

TuwnOe^ MyterUs, p. 143. 
Thus he atttn om Mvene with hU lekyre knyghttei. 
Jforff JHhure, MS. Uneotn, f. 98 
The duk swore by gret God of hevene. 
Wold my hors so eTene, 
3et wold I sen aU tna seven 

flbr Myldor the swet 1 Degrevantt 1S79. 
Old Odcombs odnesse makes not thee uneven* 
Nor carelesly set all or «ijr and seven. 

Taylor's Werkee, 1630, U.71. 

8ETE. Adty. (^.-5.) 

There ys a gyant of gret rcnowne. 
He dystrowythe bothe eeU and towyn. 

Torrent </ PortugtU, p. 39. 

SETEWALE. The herb valerian. 
Fykes, rebyn, dates, 
Almaund rys, pomme-gamates, 
Kmnel and setmoeJe* 

Qy ^f Warwike, p. 481. 

8ETH. (1) Since. (^..5.) 

Nerer eeth we wedyd ware. 
Therefore I make full roekyll care | 
Bot now we roust per[t]e a-two, 
Do thou the best, fore 1 must go. 

MS, Ashmole 61, xv. Cent. 
(2) A scythe. Nominale MS. 
SETHE. Tobofl. {ji.-S.) 
SET-HEDGE. A quickset hedge. Eaet. 
8ETILLE. Seat. (A,.S,) 

Fowles of heven er prowde Inow that wald heghe 
thalre setUle aboven alle other fetshe of the se. 

MS. CoU, Aon. 10, f. 13. 
Apon the eetifl of hys n^JestA 
That day sal alle men before hym be. 

HmmpoU, MS. Bowee, p. 180. 

8ETLINQS. Saplings. 

For such as be yet infirm and weak, and newly 
planted in the religion of Christ, and have taken no 
sure root In the same, are easily moved as young 

Beeon*4 BVii»,p. 18. 



SETNESSE. A decree, ffemme. 

SET-OPE. Anything by means of whidi a gata 
or door is set or kept open. 

SETS. The plaiU of mfis. 

SET-SPEECH. A speech carefcOly prepared 
and studied before it is delivered in public. 

SETTE. Ruled. Scott, 

SETTEN-ON. Short in growth. North. 

SETTER. (1) To cut the dew-li^ of an ox or 
cow, into which helleboraster, called setter- 
work, being put, an issue is made for ill-hu- 
mours to vent themselves. North. 

(2) An accuser. Colee. 

SETTER-GRASS. The herb bear's-foot Yorkah. 
Spelt aetyrgriae in Nominale MS. 

SETTER-OUT. An editor, or author. 

SETTING. The west, so called because the 
quarter of the setting sun. 

SETTING-DOWN. Said of a hawk when put 
into the mew. Gent. Rec. ii. 63. 

SETTING.PIN. A dibble. Ghue. *«DebbyU 
I or settyng stycke," Huloet, 1552. 

SETTING-STICK. A stick used for making 
the plaits or sets of ruffs. 

SETTLE. (1) To fiiU in price. Une. 

(2) A long seat, generally one with a long back 
to it. North. It is an archaism. See SetiUe. 

SETTLE.BED. A folding bed. 

SETTLE-STONES. Stones at the edge of a 
gutter in a cow-house. North. 

SEU. Suit Heame. 

SEUGH. A wet ditch; a drain. NortK 
" The towne sinke, the common sew," Nomen- 
clator, 1585, p. 391. 

SEUNE. Seven. Cumb. 

S£ UREMENT. Security, generaDy used in Um 
legal sense. {A.-N.) 

SEURETEE. Certainty. {A.-N.) 

SEVEN-NIGHT. A week. This word occurs 
in The French Alphabet, 1615, p. 18. 
He levyth not oon eteenyghte, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. IL 38, f. 63. 

SEVEN-TEAR. <* Has been a vile thief thU 
seven year,*' Shakespeare. It was a proverbial 
expression for a long time. 
O, the body of a Gorge, 
I wold 1 had them hear* \ 
In faith, 1 wold chope them. 
Thay ware not so hack this seven peere ' 

Mariage qf Witt and Wlsd»ma, 1579. 
I can then thanke Senauall Apetyte : 
That If the best daunce without a pype 
That I saw this eeven yere. 

Inter luie of the Four EUmmu, n. 4. 

SE VE RALS. Portions of common assigned for 
a term to a particular proprietor, the other 
commoners waiving for the time their right 
of common over them. See Hunter on 
Shakespeare, i. 267. 

SEVERT. A division or compartment of a 
vaulted ceiling. " Severous of a howse," MS. 
Dictionary, 1540. 

SEW. (1) Same as Aaaue, q. v. 

(2) Sowed. Line. 

(3) To wipe the beak, a term in ancient hawking 
given by Beiners. 
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(4) A kind of pottag«. *' Sadduleres in lew/' 
Reliq. Antiq. i. 81. 

The floache, whan It wu to to-hewe, 
Sche takath and maketh therof a imm. 

Gow0r, Jf& 3bc. Jntiq, IM. f. 164. 

(5) To ooze oat. St^folk. 

(6) To drain land. A coyered drain or wet 
ditch is called a sew. Var. dioL 

(7) To moorn ; to lament. Kermett, 
SEWANT. The plaice. Northvmb. 
SEWE. (1) To assay meat at table. ** I aewe 

at meate, j> taste/* Palsgrave. 

(2) To follow. {J.»S.) 

In wyntur, in thedepe inoire. 

On every aide the w|l me trace i 

Be my ttcppys they wil me knowep 

AndMiMfi me fro place to place. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. t. 48. f. 110. 
Syr, he aeyde, y come ryghte nowe, 
Oo before, y wylleteioeyow. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 154. 

(3) To make suit for a thing. 

SEWELL, A scarecrow, which generally con- 
sisted of feathers tied to a string to prevent 
deer from breaking ground, by frightening 
them. The term is metaphorically used in a 
passage quoted by Nares, in t. Skewettett 
who entirely misunderstands it. 
SEWENT. Even; regular. West. Coles has 

it in the sense of convenient, fit. 
, SEWER. The officer who set and removed the 

dishes, tasted them, &c 
SEWSTER. A sempstress. Somerset. The 

term occurs in the Pr. Parv. 
SEXESTEN. A sexton. 

ThaMseaten went welle than. 
That he had be a wode man. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. U. 38, f. S40. 
SEXTART. A pint and a half. It varied in 
measure in different countries. 

Then must the quantity be two drams of caa- 
toreum,ooe Mstary at honey and oyle, and the like 
quantity of water, but in the flt it helpeth with 
Tincger by imelUnf to it. It helpeth the paliie, 
taken with rew or wine, lod in rew, lo also all heart 
trembHng, ache In the stomack. and quaking of the 
•inewcs. TopulN Bmuis, 1607i P 49. 

SEXTE. Sixth. Peroeval, 248. 
SEXTIPARTITE. In six pans. 

They not onely made an Indenture »estipartUt 
aealed wyth tliair scales and signed with their handei. 

Hair* Union, 1548. 

SEXTRY. A sacristy, or vestry. 

SEY. A skimming dish. West. 

SEYLENDE. Sailing. 

And thus by schip forth myUmda, 

Hire and hirechllde to Rome he broujte. 

Gowett MS. Soe. Jntiq. 194, f. flO. 

SEYNB. Sodden, or boiled. 
SEYNOWRES. Noblemen. (^.-iV.) 

Salle he never sownde see his seifnowret in Rome, 
Ne sitt in the assemble In syghte wyth his feris. 

Mon9 Arthun, MS. JJneidn, f.TO. 
SBYNTWARE. A sanctuary. 

And uche wonde that thel there bare. 
He spercd hem in herssyn^ware. 

Osraor Mundi, MB. CM. Trin. Cantmb. t. 43. 
And intrede into Seynt Edes Myntumnft. 

Chron. FUadun. p. 88. 



SEYPER. A drunkard. CmaB, 
SHAAD. A meadow. 

SHAB. The itch in inimalf. West. In old 
English, a scab. ** He shrapeth on is shabbes.* 
Wright's PoL Songs, p. 239. Shabby, mangy, 
itchy, Palmer, p. 80. 
Alle that ben sore and a/kabMd eke with synne. 
Rather with pM thanne with reddnre wynne. 

l^dgaf, MS. Soe, Jnt^. 134, f. 88. 

SHABBAROON. A mean shabby fellow. 

SHAB-OFF. To abscond. North. 

SHAB-RA6. A mean beggarly person. 

SHAB-WATER. A water generally prepared 
with tobacco, and sometimes with the addition 
of some mercurial, to cure the shai. 

SHACK. (1) To rove about. As a substantive^ 
an idle worthless vagabond. Var. dial 

(2) In Norfolk and Suffolk, liberty of winter 
pasturage, the lords of manors having the 
privilege to feed their sheep at pleasure upon 
their tenants' lands during the six winter 
months. Also a custom in Norfolk to hav« 
common for hogs, from the end of harvest till 
seed-time, in il men's grounds ; whence to 
go at shack in that county signifies as much 
as to go at large. Did. Rust. 

(3) The grain Idft after harvest and gleaning ; 
fallen mast or acorns. East. Tusser has the 
phrase shack-tifne. 

(4) To shed, or shake out. far. dial 
SHACK.A-BACK. An idle vagabond. 
SHACKATORY. Abound. 

No thaekatoiy comes neere him t If hee once get 
the start, bee's gone, and you gone toa 

TAe Wandering Jew. 

SHACKED. Rough ; shaggy. West. <* Their 

haire is shacked,** Harrison, p. 41. 
SHACKELY. To shake out, or scatter, as hay 
from a waggon. " How ut do schakelj 
about V* Detfon. 
SHACKET. Asmallcart-load. North. 
SHACK-FORK. A wooden fork for shaking 
straw off the bam fioor. YorksK ** A schak- 
forke, pastinatum," MS. Diet. 1540. For 
pastmum f Kennett explains it, *' a fork of 
wood which threshers use to shake up the 
straw withall that all the corn may fall out 
from amongst it." 
SHACK-HOLE. A hollow in the ground which 
receives the surface water. Craven GL ii. 111. 
SHACKLE. (1) The wrist. North. 
(2) A twisted band, generaHy made of rushes ov 
straw. Somerset, 
An iron loop moving en a bolt. 
Stubble. Nerrf, 
The cure is thus: let him Mood of his two 
breast vaines, of his two thackle Tains, and of his 
two vaines above the cronets of his Itinder hooTcs i 
if the Taines wil bleed, Xaka from thnn three pinia 
at least, if they wil not bleed, then open his neck 
▼ain and talte so much ttotn thencei Save the 
blood, and let one stand by and stir it as he bleeds, 
lest it grow into lumps. 

ToptelFt Bwtf, 1G07, P< 400l 
SHACKTiE4IAMMED. Bow-legged. 
SHACKLK-NET. The flue net. North. 
SHACKLk;S. Cow-chains. North. 
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SHACKLING. Idle; loitering. Var.dhL 

SHACKLOCKS. Loc>» *?'/^*?S\^., 
And bids hi. man tring out the flve-fold tw»t. 
Hi! duckies. duuJclodu. hamper., Wv-^ chaln«. 

oHAD. (1) Overdid ; excelled. Lane.^ 
(2) Separated ; shaded. Heame, 
SHADANDE. Shedding; scattenng. 
The ichafte whoderede and tchotte ta the achire beryne. 
That the tehadamdM Mode over hta KJhmke lynnyt. 

SHADBRID. A minnow. 
SHADB. (1) A sheath. 5i#i». 
(2) The same as Shard, q. v. 
/ii\ A «>i«»d- M'i To shed. North, 
5 ^ii^«i«^^ the schade of the hede," No- 

minale MS. inter memhra hnmam corpons. 

It means the parting of the hair on the head. 
(6) Shed; flowed. Gawayne. * . « 

SHADEL. A water-gate; a gate for stoppmg 

water used in mill-streams. 
SHADOW. (1) Same bb Bone-graee, q. v. 
(2) An uninvited guest. {Lat) 
SHAFF. (1) Chaflf. U-&) 
(2) Nonsense; stupid talk. North. 
SHAFFERONS. Chafflrons, or champfirains. 
SHAFFLES. A bungler. Yorkth. 
SHAFFLING. (1) Indolent. (2) An awkward 

and insignificant person. North. 
SHAFT. (1) The handle of anythmg. A broom- 

stick is hbetom shqft, and the use of the word 

is extended to the handle of a spoon or fork, 

(2) Creature. (A^-S.) The copym MS.Ves- 
pas. A. iii, f. 4, reads " wit tmn maner o 

icaft" . -, 

For he wolde be that Kyng of craft, 
Woncheped with two maner OMfi. 

CterMT jrutMtt, JfS. 0)tt. Trin. Cairtob.f. 3. 

(3) An arrow ; a spear. Pakgrave. 

(4) A maypole. 

(5) A lead-mine, or coal-pit. North. 

(6) A net for catching birds. 
SHAFTED. Set; sank. Oawayne. 
SHAFTMAN. A measure taken from the top 

of the extended thumb to the utmost part of 
the palm, and generally considered as half a 
foot: {A.'S.) " A shafman, j^^^^}* ^^l 
ihaftment, the measure of the fist with the 
thumb set up." Ray's English words, ed. 
1674, p. 40. Florio, p. 414, gives it a pa^. 
cular meaning, " a certaine rate of cloth that 
is given above measure, which drapers caU a 
handfull or ghaft-man:* 
The cantelle of the dere .chelde he kerfe. In sondyre, 

Into the «:h«14yr. of the^hidke • 'J*'*^-^*!'^- 

Jforte Artkuret MS, lAficoln, l. VI. 

SHAG. (1) Rough hair. Devon. 
(2) A slice of bread. Cumb. - , ,, 

h) A kind of cloth, used for limng of cloaks, 
^ ihurch hassocks. &c Silk»hagi» occasion- 
ally mentioned. 



f 4J To shake, or jog. 



f ai The same as Shack, q. v. 

(6) A cormorant. 5(mM. Hence the phrase, as 

wet as a shag. 



(7) To slink away. Glow. 

SH AGAPENTER. A shoulder of pork roasted, 
with the blade-bone cut into it. Devon. 

SHAGEBUSH. (1) A sackbut. 

(2) A harquebuss, or hand-gun. " Schagbusshe 
a gonne, Aflcytt«*tt««," Palsgrave. 

SHAG-FOAL. A sort of ghost or spectre, which 
under this appearance is thought by the com- 
mon people to haunt different parts of the 

county. Line. 
SHAG-HAT. A sort of hat made very long in 

the down. North. 
SHAG-RAG. A mean beggarly feUow. " Guer- 
Itaet, somewhat like our ihagrag, a by- word 
for a beggerlie aouldior," Cotgrave. 

A tcurvie thagragge gentleman new come out of 
the North, a punle, a freshman, come up hither to 
leame fiuhlons and leeke to expcll me. 

Krehang9 Ware ai the SMM»d Hand, I6ia. 
For plalnocMe Udcspiede, and honestle 
Is fellow «fcaJlfeni«^ with simpUcItie. 

Beoft Certain* PieeeenfthU Age, 16I& 
The ehak-rag shag-haird crue, whoee boundks mtnds 
Must be suppUde with shifting or by stealth. 

Ttiy'or'* Urania, ed. 1090, p. 7. 

SHAIL. To waBc crookedly. " I shayle with 

the fete, JeniretaiOe dee /lierfr," Palsgrave. 

StiU in use, Forby, 294. Shatter, a cnpple. 

See further in Shale (4). 
SHAKE. (1) To dance. Originally, to go at a 

greatrate, to move rapidly. (^.-5.) 

(2) To shake the elbow, to play at dice. To 
ehake a fall, to wrestle. No great shaket, 
nothing extraordinary. 

(3) A crack in wood. North. Hence ehaky, 
fiill of cracks. 

(4) A fissure in the earth. Derb. 

(5) Futuo. This seems to be the ancient form 
offAay, given by Grose. " Z^eirttf, AngUce 
a schakere," Nominale MS. 

(6) To brag, or boast. 
SHAKE-BAG. A large game-cock. 
SHAKEBUCKLER. A swashbuckler ; a bully. 
SHAKE-CAP. A North country game. 
SHAKEN. Paltry; mean; poor. Shaken-. 

brained, disordered in mind. North. 
SHAKES. (1) A bad character. North. 
(2) Applied sometimes to quick action. " 1 U 
doit in a brace of thaket:* Eatt. " Thd 
wente a nobuU schakke," at a great rate, 
Hunttyng of the Hare, 96. " Schokkea m 
^th a schakke," Morte Arthure, MS. Lin- 
coln, f. 72. 
SHAKING. (1) The ague. North. 

As to the nature of our WUtshire sheep, nega- 
tively ihcy are not subjea to the etoftifig. whkh the 
DoraeUhire sheep are. 

i#«6r«y'« WUU» MS. Rfigai Soe, p. 309. 

(2) Shaking of the theeta, an old country dance, 
frequently mentioned with a double entendre 
by our old dramatists. 

Besides, there are many pretty provocatory 
dances, as the kissing dance, the eushin dance, the 
ehaking of the eheete, and such like, which are Ln- 
portent instrumentall causes whereby the skUfuU 
hath both elyenU and costome. 

Taglef'e Werkee, 1630. iL 96. 
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8HAKING.NAUGHT. Worthlew. 
SHAKY. Feeble; weak. Var. dud, 
SHALDER. (1) A kind of slate. 

(2) To give way ; to tumble down. 

(3) A broad flat rush. 

SilALE. (1 ) A husk. " The tkaUet or stalkes of 
hempe," Hollyband's Dictionaries 1593. Also 
a yerb, to husk or shell, as peas, &c. 
And mony 9haiu$ he tyj* fkUe from hurr beyfe tho. 

Otren, ViMun. p. 188. 
His ooloure kepynge erer in oone by kynde, 
And doth his piplnes in the tehalU byndeb 

I^dgate^MS, Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 19. 

(2) An earthen pan. Somenet. 

(3) Loose ore or substance from a mine or quarry; 
alum ore. North. 

(4) *' Proper to the feet, in with the heels and 
out with the toes," Hallamsh. 61. p. 121. 
" EtgraiUer, to shale, or straddle with the feet 
or legs," Cotgrave. See ShaiL '* To drag 
the feet heavily,'' Craven Gl. 

(5) To give way, or slide down. 
SHALKE. (1) Chalk. 

Thurybe a Ikire chempeyne undyr «eft«Ure hylllt. 
The kyng ftayttes a-f urth over the fresche stxandes. 
Jforte Jrthmr0, MS, Uneoln, f. 66. 

(2) A man ; a soldier. {J.-S.) 

Thane the sehalke* scharpelye scheftys theire horses. 
To sebewen them seroly in theire scheene wedes. 

Morte Arthur*, MS, lAncoln, t. 79. 

(3) Armour for the shoulder ? 

Sembles one the sowdcours, and settys theire dyntyi, 

Thourghe the scheldyi so schene achalku they towche. 

Mwt9 Arthur; MB. Uncoto, f. 92. 

SHALL. A shoaL Dewm. 

SHALLIGO. Scanty, thin, applied to dreaa.Dorfff/. 

SHALLOP. A two-masted vessel. 

The very flower and prfane of the Spanish army, 
in fourscore poots or long-bottomed boats and 
thaUopt^ before Stavenisse, a little island in Zea- 
land, some of the thallapa then running on ground, 
and the fleet of the United Provinces setting upon 
them, divers endeavoured to eseape, who were slain 
or drowned. MS. HarL 646. 

SHALLOW. The finscale fish. East, 

SHALLY-WALLY. A term of contempt. iVor/A. 

SHALM. (1) To shriek. SufoVk, 

<2) The tapestry of a bed. 

SHALMIE. A psaltery. Chaucer, 

SHAM. (1) Shame; bad conduct. Sham-a- 
Mteme, not one. North. 

(2) To blush vnth shame. 

SHAMBLE. (1) To disperse. East, 

(2) To walk awkwardly. Metaphorically, to be 
unsteady in conduct. For. diaL 

SHAMBLES. The frame of wood that hangs 
over a shafl-horse in a cart. Oxon, 

SHAMEFAST. Modest. Palsgrave, 

SHAMERAGS. Shamrocks. 

Whilst all the Hibernian kernes, in multitudes. 
Did feast with«/kafiiera^ stew'd in usquebagh. 

Tatflor'* Workm, 1630, ii. 4. 

SHAMES. A mode of exclamation. What the 

shames ! i. e. are you not ashamed ? 
SlIAMES-DEDE. A death of shame. 
Therefore at hym thay hade envy ; 
A tornament thin did thay crye, 
Thay thoghte to do hym quede. 

And fr/MiMr«-tfe<i^ with- allei. /«um6rw, 61t. 



SHAMEW. Same as Chammerf q. ?. 

SHAMMING-ABRAHAM. An odd phrase, 
common among soldiers and sailors, used 
when they counterfat sickness or infirmity. 
It was probably derived from the Abraham 
men of Shakespeare's time, described in King 
Lear. See Airaham'Men, 

SHAMMOCKS. A bad going hone. 

SHAMNEL. A masculine woman. GUmc. 

SHAMS. Gaiters. Lme, 

SHAN. (1) Bashful ; confused. North, ** Shan, 
jmdoTf verecundia" Coles. 

(2) To turn out the toes. Yorksh. 

(3) WUd; said of cattle when inclined to 
run ; sometimes also, 1 believe, of a profligate 
spendthrift. lAnc. 

SHANDERY-DAN. A kind of smaU cart or 

trap, generally vrithout springs. 
SHANDLICHE. VUeness; baseness. (J.S,) 
No for Merlin the gode clerk. 
That can so miehel sehandUehe werk. 

Arthomr and Merlin, p. IW. 

SHANDY. (1) Shabby ; untidy. Dorset. 

(2) Mild; gentle. North, 

(3) Wild ; unsteady. Yorksh. 
SHANGY. A riot, or row. North. 
SHANK. (1) The projecting point of a hUU 

joining it with the plain. North, 

(2) The spoke of awheel. Devon. 

(3) Dusk ; twilight. Yorksh, 

(4) The upright part of a candlestick. << The 
shanke of a candlesticke betweene the nose 
and the foote," Baret, 1580. 

(5) The tunnel of a chimney. 
SHANKS. (1) Slates. Durham, 

(2) Fur from the legs of animals. ** Schanke of 
bouge,/o«frure de cuissettes,*' Palsgrave. 

Also at the goynge up of Master Chaunoeller into 
the Lollars tower, we have good proofe that there 
laye on the stockes a gowne eyther of murrey or 
crimosyn in grayn ftirred with thankes. 

Halt, Umr^ nil, til. 

SHANK'S-NAG. On foot. Var, dioL 
SHANNA. Shall not. North, 
SHANNY. WUd ; foolish. East, 
SHANTEGOS. Half-bricks. far, diaL 
SHANTY. Smart; gay; showy. Var, dial 
SHAPE. (1) To begin; to commence. North, 
Also, to teU a tale. 

(2) A mess ; a litter. Devon. 

(3) A dress of disguise. A very common term 
in old plays. 

(4) The A.-S. gesceapu, verenda, pudenda, 
*' Count, a womans shappe, con," Palsgrave. 
Still in common use in Lincolnshire, used es- 
pecially in the case of infants and children. 
*'The shape of a mare,'' Elyot in v. HippO' 
numes. See Chester Plays, i. 29. 
Bochas reherslth of wyfis many oone. 
Which to her huslxMidis were contrarious ; 
Among alle other he wrytyth of oone, 
Semeramis hir name, of levyng vidoiM, 
Quene of Assirie,he callyth hir thus ; 
Which wold no man in eny wyse dcnye, 
But wyth her crokid thap cncicce and multeply. 

Retiq. AntUi. u. iS 
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(5) A portrtit, or picture. Diwm. 
6) Formed ; figured. {A.-S,) 

Thy couDoellere ■challs be an ape, 
Aad In ft dothyqg ye iduUe be tchapt. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 88, f: 941. 

SHAPES. Atight-lAoedgirL 
SHAPING.KNIFE. Ashoemaker'iparingAmfe. 

PaUgrave, 
8HAPLT. Fit; comely. {A,~S.) 
CoDitaDt in vcrtu* flemer of nulyce, 
Trewof your worde, of wordyi mcsunble, 
Benigne and graclot, al Toyd of vyce, 
Humbil of tperyt, diicieyt and honourable, 
Skapltf and fayre, Joeunde and ameabille. 

MS. Fair/hM 16. 
He la n0tt5t ecAopdr for to iTyve 
In erthe amonge the wymmen here. 

OetMT, MS, Soe, Antiq, 134, f. 81. 

SHAPPEROON. 

Her ^apparooneM, her perrlwigi and tires. 
Are rdlques whidi thia flatt'ry much admiree ; 
Refaatoea, maake, her busk and buik-point too. 
As things to which mad men must homage doe. 

Taplor^t F^orket, lOM, ii. 111. 

SHAPPERS. Makers; creators. 

But she kunne the poyntes of crystcnyng , 
Ne beleveth nat on these tkapptn. 

MS. HarLYJOl, t6i. 

SH^S. Oats without the grain. North. 
SHARCHE. To search. " JElmor, to be schar- 

chyd," Vocabulary, MS. X¥. Cent. 
SHARD. (1) A piece of broken pottery ; a frag- 
ment of stone or any brittle substance. Var, 
dial ** Shardes of marble wherewith they 
used to playster theyr walles/' Elyot in ▼. 
Crutia. 
(2) An opening in a wood. Yoriah. 
(3^ The shell or hard outward covering of insects. 
North. The scales of an animal *'The 
shard-borne beetle," the beetle borne on by 
its shard, Shakespeaic Some are of opinion 
that Shakespeare here means shard-bom, bom 
in a shard, or dung/ and Harrison, p. 229, 
calls the beetle the turdbug. 
For looge tyme It so befelle. 
That with his swerd, and with his spere, 
He might not the serpent dere ; 
He was so tturdad all aboute. 
It held all edge toole withoute. 

Gewar, ed. 1564, f. 108. 
(4) A notch. Var. dial 
(&) Cow dung. North. '* Sharde and dunge," 
Elyot in ▼. BoMOfiit, ed. 1559. 

(6) A gap in a fence. P'ar. diaL According to 
Stamhurst, p. 11, it was so called in his time 
by the inhAbitants of FingaL " Nethe styUe 
ne sherd," Lydgate, p. 114. 

(7) To take a shard, L e. to take acup too much, 
to get tipsy. Dtvon. 

SHARE. (1) To cut {A.-S.) 

The beate itsdes that the! hade 
By thesclwlders he them edkorda. 
He was never so hard y-ctade 

flbr weie ne for wo ! Degmani 1630. 
As the prcst kyt brak, the aungel hyt «Aare. 

MS. Hart. 1701, t. 86. 
Hur akarlet sieve he aeAore of then, 
He aeyda, lady, be thys ye shaile me ken. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 88, f. m. 



(2^ A crop of grass. Somenet. 

(3) The sycamore tree. West. 

(4) A vile woman. Dewm. 

!5) To ridicule any one. Line. 
6) Thie pubes of a man. (J.-S.) 
Sychone se I nerer ere 
Stondynge opone jctarc. 

MS. Forkutgfm ML 

SHAREVIL. A garden fork. Sakp. 

SHAR6E. Futuo. North. 

SHARHOO. A yearling sheep. North. 

SHARK. (1) To swindle ; to defraud. ShaJk. 
Also a sulMtantive, a thief, or swindler. Grote 
gives it as an Exmoor word. Shark-gnU, 
sharker, one who preys on simpletons. 
These thleTea doe rob ua with our owne good will. 
And have dame Nature'a warrant for it sUU ; 
Sometimea theae tharka doe worke each others wrack. 
The ravening belly often roba the backe. 

Taylur'« WorkOBt U. 117- 
The owle-eyd ahmrktn spied him how he felt 
To flndea poet { hJa mnanlng aoooe they imelt. 

fleoCtf PhUmitptkie^ 1618. 

(2) A notch. OUme. 

SHARM. To make a confused chattering noise. 
Sharmmg, a confused noise, a din, a buzzing, 
fucb as is made by chattering or unruly chil- 
dren, Moor's Suffolk Words, p. 339. 

And though the! alkoriNe and crye, I cere not a myght. 

But with my sharpe sworde ther ribbes I shall ctrake. 

Digbw Mpaterie$, p. 10. 

SHARN. Cow dung. North. A cockchafer 

is called a Mham^Jntg in Sussex. 
SHARNEBUDE. A beetle. Kennett gives it as 

a Kent word for a black beetle. 

Lyke to the akamt^udu kynde. 
Of wlioae nature tliia I fynde. 
That in the hoteat of the day. 
Whan comen is the mery May, 
He aprethia wynge, and up he flecth. 

GoiMT, MS. BodU 294, f. 29. 

SHARP. (1) Cold ; frosty. Var. dial 
(2) The shaft of a cart Wett. 
hS Pungent in tastow (J.'S.) 

(4) Qui(£ ; active. Var. dial It occurs in Pr. 
Parv. MS. HarL 221. 

(5) A sword. 

I detire that a chalice be made of my great akturpe, 
and oflbred to our Lady in the Lady Chapel at 
Tewkabury. Ttat. Vatutt. p. S4A. 

SHARPING-CORN. ^'Is a customary gift of 
com, which, at every Christmas, the farmers 
in some parts of England give to their smith 
for sharping their plough-irons, harrow-tines, 
and such like, and exceeds not half a bushel 
for a plough-land," Blount 

SHARPLYN6S. Nails. ** liem, for tharplynff a 
for nalyngof gressysj. d." Croft's Excerpta 
Antiqua, p. 19. 

SHARPS. The refose of flour ; sometimes, an 
inferior sort of flour. 

SHARPSET. Very hungry. Far. dial. 

And ao I thinke that if anie were ao aharpe aat aa 
to eat fried fliea, butterd beea» stucd snaik-s, clthev 
on Frldaie or Sundale, he could not be therefor* 
indkted of haulte treaaun. 

Stanihmrwea Inlmnd, 1509, p. IH 
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5HARTHE. 

Thane warm* It hmte in • tdtartht, and anoynt* 
the gowte bi the fln« and do lo ofte, and It wlllc caa 
mekillc JTA Uneoln, Med* f. aOC 

SHASHOONS. A aort of ttiff leathers tied 
ronnd the small of the leg to make the boots 
look smooth andm shape. Gloue. 

SHASOR. A wine-cooler. 

SHATERANDE. Dashing. Gawayne. 

SHATTED. Bespattered. Dewm. 

SHATTER. (1) To sprinkle. Kent. 

(2) A number, or quantity. South. 

(3) Harebrained ; giddy. North. 

(4) To scatter about. Donei, Heoot ihattery, 
loose, not compact. 

SHATTER-PATE. A giddy, weak fieUow. 
SHATY. To chastise. R. de Bname. 
SHAUL. (1) Shallow, /'or. dial 

A small washing-tub, made hollow, and 
without staves. Kent. 

(3) To cast the first teeth. Wett. 

(4) A wooden shovel without a handle, used for 
the purpose of putting com into a winnowing 
machine. Sitiwex. 

(5) Salve for bruises. Devon. 

(6) To dispute ; to wrangle. Line. 
SHAVE. A small coppice. Kent, 
SHAVELDER. A fellow who goes wandering 

idly about lUce a vagabond. 
SHAVELING. A friar, in contempt. 

John preached to al men repentance of former 
aaiidolng, and Becket proclaimed to hli ekavMnge 
immunltie of oondlgne punishment, even in a case 
of moit wicked murthering. 

Lambarde^s PerambulaiioHt 1806» p.4SB. 
SHAVER. J ewming thaver, a subtle fellow ; 

a yowng MhtnuTf a boy. 
SHAVES. Shafts. Wett. 
SHAVING. Anything very small. 
SHAW. (1) To scold sharply. Wett. 
(2) A thicket. This word is often explained a 
small wood, andin the glossary toSyrGawayne, 
a grove, or wood. In early English vrriters 
it luu usually the meaning I have assigned to 
it, but the other senses are also employed. 
<* Under the shawe of the wood,*' Morte 
d' Arthur, i. 374. StiU in use in the provinces. 
Ha that oome forthermaai ea ilayne 
In that tdukvae ichene. 

Jf& Unteln A. I. 17. f. 1S7. 
That nnge In the leione hi the idieneMAmow 
So lawe in the lawndei lo lykand notes. 

Marie Jrthure, MS. Untoln, f. 81. 
It thonjte hire fayre and teyde. here 
I wol abide undlr the MftaiM. 

Oower, MS, Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 111. 
In somcr when the thatce* be iheyne, 

And levca be large and long. 
Hit it fullemery In feyreforcata 
To here the foulya toog. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. liB. 
Lavcre ia the wrenne, 
Abonten the adkotee mUM, 
Than the fithel diant. 
Other the floute cnf • 

£aHff. JnH^ U. 107. 

(3) Tomb the ikSn Off by friction. StiU in use. 
(Sirad.) 



SHAWE. To show. 

We have jou toMa the lothe tawt 
Of al that we have leve to thawt. 
OirwMumdi, MS. CM. Trin. Cantab, f. 11& 

SHAW.FOWL. An artificial bird, made for 
fowlers to shoot at. Diet. Rutt. 

SHAWM. A shalm ; a sort of pipe resembling 
a hautboy. Arch, xziii. 44. 

SHAWNTY. Showy; flashy. Norf. 
^^jdSHAWS. The tops of turnips, &c. Lane. 

SHAY. (1) A chaise. Shay^hd, a post-boy. 

(2) A light colour. Kent. 

SHAZZAASING. An awkward person. Devon* 

SHE. Her. Wett. 
^^faSHEAD. (1) To slope regularly.- Cheth. *^ "^ 

(2) A rough pole of wood. Kent. Harrison, 
p. 193, mentions *'sheads for poles." Sheed' 
wood, rough poles. 

SHEAF. A bundle of arrows. Drayton, p. 29, 
mentions ** a sheafe arrow." 

SHEAL. (1) To sheU peas, &c 

(2) A temporary summer hut. 

SHEAR. (1) To gnaw, or eat off; to tear with 
the teeth. See Palsgrave, and Thorns' Anecd. 
and Traditions, p. 27. 

But this muat be wrought under the earth In the 
caTes, dennet, or ftirrowca, made of purpoee, which 
is to l)e performed two manner of waiet, one by pla- 
dngthegin In lome perchof wood, loaa that ajioona 
aa thebeaat ia taken by the nccke, it may presently 
fly up and hang him, for otberwiie with hl« teeth 
hee will ehaare it aaunder and escape away alive. 

TapteWM Beutttt 1007, p< 8S5. 

(2) A sheath for scissors. Wett. 

(3^ To reap. Var. dial. 

(4) A crop of grass, &c. Devon. 

SHEAR-GRASS. A species of sedge. 

SHEAR-HOG. A ram or wether after the 

first shearing is so called. Midi. C. 
SHEARING. A sheep only once shorn. 
SHEARING-KNIFE. A thatcher's tool used 

for shearing the roof. Yorkth. 
SHEARMAN. *' Scherman, tondeur,** Palsgrave. 

'* Schermannes poole, preche a drapt,** Ibid. 

" Tondeur de drapt, a shearman or cloth - 

worker," Cotgrave. 
SHEAT. A young hog. South. <' Gorret, a 

little sheat," Cotgrave. 
SHEATH. (1) The prepuce of an animaL 

(2) The piece of timber which holds the beam 
and tlut>ck together. 

(3) A fountain of salt water. 
SHEAVE. To bind com. Midi. C. 
SHED. (1) The parting of the hair. '* ixi grete 

de vMun eherf, the schod of my eved," MS. 
Arund. 220, f. 297. ** Ditcrimen, the seed of 
the hede," Nominale MS. " The deviding or 
thedding of a womans haire of hir head,** 
Florio, p. 483. StiU used in the North, to 
divide, to separate. Compare Kyng Alisaun- 
der, 48, thedynget, BodL MS. 

In heed he had a theed bifom. 

At Naaarenui ban there thei arelxmi. 

Cunar Mumdi, MS. CM. IVte. Cantab- t llA. 

(2) Mingere. Devon, 

(3) DiffBKBce. LamJlh^ 
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(4) To spill. Still in use. Sehedei, pours, oc- 
curs in Syr Gawayne. 
^5) The handle of a pail. Dettm. 
J^6 ) To surpass ; to excel. Lane, ^ 

(7) Surprised. Yfn-kth. ' 

(8) The sheath of a knife. E<ut. It occurs as 
a verb in the Pr. Paiv. 

(9) The slope of a hiU. «' Schedde of an hyll, 
tertre** Palsg;rave. 

(10) A tub for cream. Umc, 
SHEDELE. A channel of water. 
SHEDER. A female sheep. Line. 
SHEEDIN6S. The seventeen kirks or parishes 

in the Isle of Man are divided into six parts, 

which are there call'd theedmga, every sheed- 

ing comprehending three kirks or parishes, 

except one which has only two. Kennett, MS. 
SHEELY. The chaffinch. North. 
SHEEN.NET. A large drag-net. 
SHEENSTRADS. Spatterdashes. Detfon, 
SHEEP-BITER. A thief. A cant term. The 

word is played upon in the following passage : 
A sepulchre to leaflih and others In poods, moates, 

and rivers ; a sharp Mheepe^tter, and a marveilous 

nutten-mooger, a gorbeUy glutton. 

Man in the Moom, 10Q9. 
SHEEP-CRATCH. A frame of wood on which 

sheep are laid. North, 
SHEEP-GATE. (1) A right of stray for one 

sheep. Craven Gloss, ii. 117. 
(2) A hurdle with bars. Kent, 
SHEEP-KILLING. The herb pennywort. 
SIIEEP-RAIK. A sheep-walk. North, 
SHEEP'S-EYE. A wanton look. Var, dial 

"Affectionate winke, a sheepes eye," Cotgrave. 
SHEEP'S-FOOT. A kind of hammer, the 

handle of which is made of iron, and has a 

claw at the end. Hence its name. 
SHEEP'S-SLITE. Sheep's pasture, or walk. 

Dorset, 
SHEEP-WASH. A festival in the North. See 

Brand's Pop. Antiq. ed. 1841, ii. 20. 
. , A seed-cake at fastens ; and a lusty cheesecake at 
y, out theepe-UHuh. 
4 j' The Two Laneashire Ijovert, 1640, p. 19. 

^SHEER. (1) Sharp ; cold. Ghuc, 

(2) Clear ; transparent ; pure. The more an- 
cient form is there, Forby has it, " bright 
red, shining with inflammation." 

(3) Absolute ; mere ; pure. Var. dial 

(4) Brittle. East, 

(5) Quick ; at once. Var, dial. 

(6) A fishing spear. Susses. 

(7) Odd ; singular. North, 
SHEER-THURSDAY. Maundy Thursday. 
SHEESENS. Hers. Dorset. 

SHEET. To shoot down, as water. 
SHEETED-COW. A cow having a white band 

like a sheet round her body. 
SHEEVE. A pulley, a small wheel driven by a 

belt or rope. Northumb, 
SHE-FAMILIAR. A kept mistress. 
SHEFE. A shive of bread. This form of the 

word occurs in Nominale MS. 
SHEFFE. Thirty gads of cteeL 
SHEFTE. To shift about. 



Thus they $eh^/Um fore schotys one that schlre strandya* 

Morte Jlrthure, MS, Uneoln, f. 91. 

SHEIT. To shoot 

The bisahop, for his afasolucyon ; 
The priste, the clerk, for her syngyng swete t 
Knyghtisand squyers, for army sand renoun; 
Yomen and grome, for tbay styfly theyt, 

MS. Fair/iu 16 

SHEKILS. Ague, or trembling. «' He is in the 

shekyls,** Towneley Myst. p. 99. 
SHEKIR. The gam'e of chess. 
SHELD. (1) A shield. (^.-&) 

(2) Shallow. Still in use. 

Wade thel muste, the water was tcheld 
By tvery syde the wyld feld. 

MS. Aahmoh 61, f . i. 

(3) Spotted ; variegated. Coles. 

(4) Shoal ; coast. Weber. 
SHELDAPPLE. The chaffinch. "A chaffinch, 

a sheld appel," Nomenclator, 1585, p. 58. 
SHELDER. Shovelling earth downwards to 
give a bank or elevation a greater slope is 
called shelderinff it Suf, 
SHELF. On the shelf, said of ladies when too 

old to get married. 
SHELL. (1) An inner coffin. Var, diaL 
(2) The hard homy part of the neck of a hog, 
kept for the purpose of being manufactured 
into bn¥m. It is when so manufactured called 
the "homy part" by the partakers of that 
edible. East, 
SHELLED. Piebald. East, 
SHELLET. A sort of imperfect or rotten slate. 

Devon, 
SIIELL-FIRE. The phosphorescence some- 
times exhibited in farm-yards, &c., from de- 
cayed straw, &c. or touchwood. Kent, 
SHELLS. Money. A cant term. 
SHELLY. An ait in a river. West, 
SHELTROUNE. A regiment of soldiers. 

Thane schotte owtte of the schawe tehiltnmnis many* 
With leharpe wapynes of ware schotaude at ones. 

Morte Arihurtt MS. Lincoln, f, 79. 
How he schal have for knowynge and wys insy^c 
of all perellls and haiaaes thatli^tUchenftowebftCaile 
In tcheitromot or batailes. 

VegeeUu, MS. Douet 891, f. 5. 
Aforcynge hem by mheltroun in hatayle. 
By fclle malice this fay re lambe to aMMylc. 

L^dgatt, MS. Soc, Antiq. 134, f. U. 
Heyle, teheltrun schouris to shelde .' 
Heyle, bryghtnes evyr schynyng I 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 4. 

SHELTY. A Shetland pony. North, 

SHELVE. (1) Totivn manure. &c.,from acart, 

by raising its front part and causing it to lie 

obliquely. Sussex, 

(2) To remove the surface of land with a shovel. 

Sufolk. 
SHELVINGS. The rails of a waggon. 
SHELVING-STONE. A blue tile or slate for 
covering the roofs of houses, so called from 
the position in which it hangs. 
SHEMERING. A glimmering. {A.-S.) 
SHEMEW. Same as Chammerf q. v. 

The admyrall was in a goune of cloth of silTrr 
layseu, lurrod with ryche sables, and ai his company 
almost were iu a new fassion garment, called a 
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0henmif, whldi wa» in elftct • goune cut In the 
middle. Hatl, Hmry VUh t. 6B. 

SllENCHE. To pour oat ; to drink. 
And hftlt taTerne for to acAcncA* 
That dryoke, whlche maketh the herte brenne. 
Gwom", US. Soe. Antiq, 134, f. 81. 

SHENDE. (1) To mar, or destroy. (A.-S,) 
Thre tyniM princypaly a man doth mare, 

H urthyr, theft, and avoutr^ ; 
Thai wyl 50U MA«Nd ore je be ware, 
Be thai done never m prevely. 

jr5. XkNiM 309, f. 1. 

(2) To defend. Browne uses it in this sense, 
and it occurs in Palsgrave. ** And sing his 
praise that thendeth David's fame," Peele, 
ii33. 

(3) To forbid. (4) To punish. 
(5) To dirty one's clothes. 
SHENDSHIP. Ruin ; punishment. 
SKENE. Bright ; shining. (A,-S.) 
SHENK. A dish used for taking the cream off 

milk. YorJkth, 
SHENKE. Same as Shenehe, q. v. 
SHENLON. Glossed by /«««•. 
AI thus eld me for-dede, 
Thui he toggith ute mi ted. 

And drawith ham on reve : 

Y ne mai no more of love done. 

Mi pilkoc plsceth on mi tchone, 

(Jch Kh«idon me blichrewe. 

Keliq, Antiq, \i.%\\, 

SIIENT. (1) Abashed; confounded. 
Sorely »h«rU wi' this rebuke. 

Sorely 9h«ia was the heire of Linne ; 
His heart, I wis, was near to brast 

With guilt and sorrowe, shame and sinne. 

The Heir of lAnne, 

(2) " I shent one, I blame hym for a faulte," 
Palsgrave, 1530. 
The tender girle, spoil'd of her virgin shame, 

Yet for that sinne no ravisher was ahmt ; 
Blacke is my inke, more blacke was her defame. 
None to revenge, scarce any to lament. 

Drajfton*» Poem*, p. 93. 

SHEPEN. Same as Shippen, q. v. 
SHEPHERD. The long-legged spider. 
SHEPHERD'S-POUCHES. Clover broom-rape. 
SHEPHERD'S-SUN-DIAL. The scarlet pim- 
pernel. Suffolk, 
SHEPPECK. A hay-fork. GUmc. 
^J^ SHEPSTER. A sheep-shearer. PaUgrme. 
""^ SHEPSTERT. A starling. Norih. 
SHEBDEL. Skinned; scaled. 

He was so sdkerdel alle aboute. 
It helde alle egge-tool withoute. 

Gower» MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. IfiO. 

SHERE. (1) To run aground, as a ship does. An 

ancient sea term. 
(2) To cut ; to slash ; to carve. 

Him thoujte his (kdir her com sAere, 
There hb elleven bretheren were. 

Cwrmr Mwtdi, MS. CoU. Trtn, Cantab, f.86. 
Thorowe scheldys they schotte, and eeherde thorowe 

males, 
BoChcfdkere thorowe schoulders a tchaft-monde large. 
JTorre JHhwre, MS. lAneoln, f.80. 
The5ong knyghte ser Antore, 
That byfore Mr did eehtrt. 

M8, Uneoln A. i. 17, t, Ifldk 
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Sharpe schudering of schote, ehering of mallet. 

MS. Ashmole 44, f . 45i 

(3) Countenance ; mien. Gawayne. 
SHERE-GRASS. A kind of sedge. 
SHERENKENE. Shrank. 

So they eeherenkent fore schotte of the scharppe 

arowes. 
That all the scheltrone schoute and schoderide at 
ones. Morte Arthure, MS. Jinco/n, f. 1&. 

SHEREWARDE. Shrew. Heame. 
SHEREWDHED. Cursedness. (^.-5.) 
And for his eeherewdhed. Sir Berard, 
Themperour hath made him his steward. 

Gy ^f Warwike, p. 340. 

SHEREWE. A sheriff. Lydgate. 
SHERIFFED. When in an evening there is an 
unusual blush of red or yellow in the clouds 
they say, " How theriffed the sky is to night : 
we shall have vrind, &c." Has this any allu- 
sion to the battle of Sheriffmuir, just before 
which the old folks will tell you there were 
such appearances in the heavens ? Line, 
SHERIFF'S-MAN. The seven-coloured linnet. 
SHERIFFS-POSTS. Posts were usually set up 
at the doors of sheriffs on which the royal pro- 
clamations were fixed. It was usual to remain 
uncovered while reading them. 
SHERK. (1) To shrug. (2) To cheat. North. 
SHERN. A vessel into which the cream is 
taken up from the milkpans before it is made 
butter. Devon. 
SHERRY. Tosculkaway. Var. dial. 
SHERRY-MOOR. A fright. North, From the 
battle of Sheriffe-muir, where all was blood* 
uproar, and confusion. 
SHESELL. Gravel. Nominale MS. 
SHET. (1) Running water. Devon. 
Shall. Homertet. 
Slipped down. 

Burlond to fyghte was bowne, 
Hys fote aOiett and he felle downe. 

MS, Cantob. Ft. ii. 3B, C 8L 
(4) Shut ; closed. 

Here slouihe bronjte it so aboute. 
Fro him that they ben eOtet withoute. 

Gowcr, MS. Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 104. 

SHETAR. An archer. Prompt. Parv. 
SHETE. (1) To shoot. (J.-S.) 

I durst mete hym with a stone. 

And gif hym leve to eehete, 

MS. Cantab. Ft, v. 48, f.48b 

(2) To fling down. Devon. 

SHETH. A partition of a field. 

SHEU. Nonsense 1 An interjection. 

SHEUD. Showed. {A.-S.) 

As the prynce passld to Londone. God shewid ryghte 

Secrett thyng to hym, tokyne of victory. 

In presence of the same prynce, by Goddus power nd 

my^te. 
And ymage wiche was closid, brake opyn sodenly t 
God «elie«d hym this comforte in the Abbey of Deyntri, 
Becausehe schulde be stidfast in wele and fai woo ; 
The ymage was of Saynte Anne, God woide it shulde 

be so. MS. BIbU Reg. 17 D. %v 

SHEYERIDE. Shivered; splintered. 
Thdurghe the scheldys so schene schalkes they towche. 
With schaftes acheveride schorte of thas schene launcea. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Unet In, f. SB. 
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SHEWDS. HoBksofoats. North. 

SHEWER. (1) An example. (2) A witness. 

SHEWING. A warning ; a prophecy. 

SHIBBANDS. Shoestrings. Yorkth. 

SHICKLE. Fickle? 

Pardon to crave ofiottiih multitude. 
That sftucie giddle-headed monster rude. 
Who knowes not when ought well is, or amis, 
Of shaIluwe«A<dir/0 bralne a token is. 

Honours AeadenUe, fol. Lond. 1610. 

SHICK-SHACK-DAY. A term for the 29th 

of May, or Royal Oak Day. Svrrey. 
SHIDE. (1) A billet of wood; a thin board; a 
block of wood. Still in use. " Tedula, schyde 
of wode," Nominale MS. " Schyde of wode, 
bucke, moule de bucket** Palsgrave. 
And made upon the derke ny5te. 
Of gret •chidiatinA of blokkis, 
Gret fyre a5en the grete rockis. 

Gawer, MS, Soc^Antiq. 134, f. 91. 
Hewen schtdeg and corven ston. 
And laiden foondament anon. 

ArtKourandMerlint p. 81. 

(2) To shell peas, beans, &c. 
SHIDER. (1) A shiver. Also, to shiver. 
And hewen on with gret |K>wers, 
On tehidtr so doth this carpenters. 

Arthourand Mtrlin, p 
Faste they smote then togedur. 
That thersperys can to t^^der. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 1 W. 

(2) A shrew ; a scold. 

SHIEL. A shepherd's cottage or hut. Con- 
nected with shield, shelter. 

SHIELD-BOARD. Part of a plough, somewhat 
resembling a shield. JVett. 

SHIELD-BONES. Blade-bones. North, 
Some of his bones in Warwicke yett 

Within the castle there doe lye : 
One of his thwltUbonea to this day 
Hangs in the cltyeof Coventrye. 
T»« Legend qfSir Ou/f. 

SHIFE. The wheel of a pulley. 

SHIFT. (1) To divide. Sunejv, A division of 

land among co-heirs is called a 9h\ftmg, It 

is an archaism, and occurs in Chaucer. Hence, 

to deal the cards. 
(2) To chance ; to risk. Line, 
f3) To remove one's dwelling. Far, dial, 
]A) To be changeable. North, 
[5) To thift himaelf, to change his dress. To 

Mhifi for himself f to provide for himself. 
0) A change of linen. Var. dial, 
SHIFTS. To move about. {A.-S,) 
And so they tehmfte and schove ; he schotte to the erthe. 
Jforfe Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 93. 

SHIFTEN. (1) To change hnen. East, 
(2) To shift stitches from one pin to another 

knitting. East, 
SHIFTENIN6. A change of linen. 
SHIFTER. (1) A cozener. " A shifter whome 
they call a cunny-catcher,*' Withals, ed. 1608, 
p. 263. Shiftsf, cunning, artful, Craven Gl. 
ii. 1 1 7. In use in the North. 
And let those ehiftert their owne Judges be 
If they have not bin arrant thieves to me. 

Taphn'e tVorket, \9», U. 19t. 

(2) A saperiutendent. North, 



SHIFTS. Parte of a farm allotted for the recep- 

tion of stock or crops. Norf. 
SHI66ED. Ruined; beggared. North, 
SHIGINO. Flinging; shaking; dashing. 
He come •chygpnge ayene, 
ADd of hys folk was fyene. 
And fond nevere one sUjrne* 

Ne worse be a pere. Degmanit 345. 
SHILBOARDS. The boards or external radii 
fixed to the xim of an undershot water-wheel, 
the projecting levers by means of which the 
water turns the wheel. Their length corre- 
sponds with the breadth of the wheel-rim. and 
they are in general about a foot long. 
SHILDE. To shield. God shilde, God shield, 
or forbid! (J,.S.) SehOder, j^TotectOT, US. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
J^lSHILDER. The shoulder. Lanc,^ 

SKILL. (1) To sheU. North. "Crakkyne, or 

schyllen nothys," Pr. Parv. p. 100. 
(2) Shrill in sound. Not an error, as asserted 
by Conybeare. It is a verb in Sevyn Sages, 
1380. See Thornton Rom. p. 311. 
Then had syr Bgyllamowre don to dedd 
Agreteherte, and tan thehedd. 
The pryoe he bicwe ftalle tehyOe ! 



M4. 

The kyag oome to the chamber to the qnenc. 

And before hym knyjtes teno«« 

And wepte and seyd with grete pyttf. 

My lefh wylT, what ayles the ? 

Thou that hast be so stylle. 

Why crycst thou wonder 9ehpikt f 

MS, AskmoU 61, zr. CenL 
SHILLA. A itony beach. Cumb. 
SHILLARD. A shilling's worth. Devon. In 

some counties, a shUtineher. 
SHILLIN. Shelled oate. Cratfen, 
SHILLY-SHALLY. Irresolute. Var. dial ThU 
phrase was originally Shall If Shall If 
There's no delay, they ne're stand shall lekall I, 
Hermogenes with Dallila doth dally. 

Ta^ot't Work9$, lO), 111. S. 

SHILSTONES. Slates for roofing. Devon, 

They are called also shiBinff'Stones, 
SHILT. Beaten down? 

Al his folk so was «eAI2f, 
And never on ther nas spilt. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. Tff. 

SHIM. (1) A horse-hoe for cleaning the ground 

between rows of beans or of hops. Susseje, 
(2) It seems. Wilis, 

(2) The ffAimm, or rase downe the face of a horse, 
or strake down the face. More's MS. Addi- 
tions to Ray's North Country Words. 
(4) Appearance. IVest. 
. A(5) A clear bright white, (^esh, ^ 
inTSHIMBLE. Loose; unconnected. West, 
SHIMMER. To glitter ; to shine. Far. dial 
Ray spells it shimper, ed. 1674, p. 76. 
The little windowedim and darke 

Was hung with ivy, brere, and yewe ; 
No ehimnmnng sunn here ever shone ; 
No halesome breeiehere ever blew. 

ne HeirqfUtma 
SHIMPER. (1) To simmer. East, 
(2) A small shelf of sand, or other rising bank io 
the channel of a river. Surr, 
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SHIN. (1) To eanrea chevin. 

(2) To trump at cards. Nartk. 

(3) Shan. Shnma, shall not Wett. 
SHINBAWDE. Arraonr for the shins ? 
That the sehadande Uods over his •duuoke rynayt. 
And Mhewede one hli «rJh|Ni6auNi« that was ichiie bur- 

DMte. Morte Arthurs, M8, lAtuetn, f. M. 

SHINDER. To shiver in pieces. 

SHINDLE. The thin cleft stone out of which 

they cat slates. 
SHINDY. A distorhance. Var.dioL Aikint 

18 also frequently used. 
SHINE. (1) Mttry akme, every one. Weti. 

(2) Entirely ; utterly. Someraet 

(3) Light ; brightness ; lustre. 

I to my chfanney'i shint 
Brought him, n love profestcf, 

And chaTd hlf hands with mine. 
And dry'd hia droplng treaei. 

Herriee* Worka, L SB. 

SHINBR. (1) A clever fellow. Nwth. 

(2) A guinea. A cant term. 

SHIN. FEAST. A good are. North. 

SHINGLE. To hammer iron. Wett '* At 
the iron works they roll a sow into the fire, 
and melt off a piece call'd a loop, which they 
take out with their shingling tonguet, and 
beating it first with iron sledges, hammer it 
gently till the cinder and dross is beat off, 
and then they hammer it thicker and stronger 
till they bring it to a bloom, which is a four 
square mass of about three foot long ; this 
operation they call shingling the loop," 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 363. 

SHINGLES. Wooden tiles made of oak, used 
for roofs, steeples, &c. and still used in some 
counties. There are several church steeples 
in Sussex covered with shingles. ** Shyngles, 
hyllyng of an house,*' Palsgrave. ** Shyngled 
ship," ship made of planks, Piers Ploughman, 
p. 168. It occurs in Nominale MS. 
Pluren cakes beth the »dtingie$ alle. 
Of cherehe» cloister, boure, and halle. 
Oocaifgru, op, WartOHf 1,6, 

SHINGLY. Abounding in loose gravel, as the 
beach on the sea-shore. Suttes. 

SHINK. A skimming-dish. Derb, 

SHINLOCK. The herb rocket 

SHINNER. ** Neather stockins or thifmert,*' 
P*^fl, J 74. " An hose, a nether stocke, a 
thinner" Nomenclator, 1585, p. 167. 

SHINNE Y. A boy's game played with knobbed 
sticks and a knur, called also Bandy and 
Hocky. The object of the contending parties 
is to drive the knur over a line and within a 
certain marked out space called the goal. If 
the knur is driven over the line or rather side 
of the inclosed space, it is called a bye. 
North. 

SHINS. Jganut the thifu, unwillingly. To 
hreai one^s sAnu, to be in a hurry. 

SH IN-SPLINTS. Pieces of wood placed on the 
legs of persons who break stones for roads. 

SHIP. (1) Sheep. Wett. 

(2) A censer. ** Jcerra, a schyp for censse," 
Nominale MS. xv. Cent. '* A ship, such as 



was used in the church to put frmkinoeiiM la." 

Baret, 1580. 
(3) At Namptwyeh, Droitwych, &c the vessel 

whereinto the brine is by troughs convey'd 

from the brine pit is called the ahyt, Kennett, 

MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 363. 
SHIPE. A shovel for cutting tuif. 
SHIPLET. A small ship. Harrison, p. 65. 
SHIP.LORD. The owner of a ship. 
SHIPMAN. A mariner; the master of a barge. 

(J.'S,) 
SHIPMAN'S-CARD. <' Shypmanscarde,ear/e," 

Palsgnve. See Macbeth, i. 3. 
SHIPPEN. A staU, stable, or shed. (^.-5.) 

A cow-house is still so called. North, 
Whi Is not thl teble sett In thi cow-tulle. 
And whi etitt thou not In thl «*<pwn ai wele ai tai 
thin halle ? MS. JMgb^ 41 , f . t. 

SHIP-SPY. A telescope used on the coast. 

SHIR. The cherry-tree. North. 

SHIRE. (1) Thin ; scanty. Northumb. « Shyre- 

nesse, thynnesse, delieire" Palsgrave ; " shyre 

nat thycke, deUe," ibid. 

(2) Clear; bright ; shining. 

Had lifte awey the grsTe stone. 
That clothed was as snow Mfre. 
Cursor Mundl, MS, CoO. THn. Cantab, t IOC 
Thou scest stykkcs that aresmale. 
They branne fjnt feyre and Mjrre. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. 82. 
The bordoure of his bacenett he brUtcs In sondlre* 
That the teMn rede blode over his brene rynnys. 

Mort€ Arthurt, MS, Lincotn, f. 9f, 
Yhitmoght It noght sleeken It ne abate. 
No mare than a droope of watyr tdi^re, 
Vf alle Rome brynned, moght sleeken that fyre. 

Hainpale, MS, Bowet, p. 194. 

(3) An egg that has not a tread in it is called 
a thire^ a clear egg. Line. 

(4) To pour off a liquor so as to leave the sedi- 
ment. Northumb. 

(5) Direct ; immediately. North, 

S H IRE-MAN. Any man who had not the good 
fortune to be born in one of the sister coun- 
ties, or in Essex. He is a sort of foreigner to 
us ; and to our ears, which are acutely sensible 
of any violation of the beauty of our phrase- 
ology, and the music of our pronunciation, 
his speech soon bewrays him. ** Aye, I knew 
he must be a shere^man by his tongue," 
Forby. p. 296. 

SHIRE.WAY. A bridle-way. South. 

SHIRK. To slink from anything. Hence 
thirky, deceitfuL South, 

SHIRL. (1) Shrill. PaUgrtne, Still in use, 
according to Moor, p. 515. ** Shryked shyrly," 
Morte d' Arthur, ii. 350. 

(2) To slide. Northumb, 

(3) To cut with shears. Yorkah, 
M) To romp about rudely. Devon, 
SHIRL-COCK. The mlssel-thrush. According 

to Lower, the Derbyshire pronunciation is 
thriU-eock. 
SHIRPING. <* Buffa, the dispisyng blaste of 
the mouthe that we call ihirpyng^* Thomas's 
Italian Dictionarie. 
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SIIIRREVE. A sheriff. 

Erlei of Ynglaode with archen y-newe ; 
Sehlrreve* Kharply ichiftys the comouns. 

Morte Arthurt, MS. Uneoln, f. 6 

SHIRT. The inmost of the three membranes 

which enwrap a womb-lodged infant. See 

Cotgraye, in y. JgneHere, 
SHIRT-BAND. The wristband of a shirt. 
SHIRY. Sharp and catting ; applied to grass, 

which is consequently not good herbage. A 

plantation in the parish of Nettleham is so 

called, because the herbage of the adjoining 

field is of that kind. Line. 
SHIT. Shut up; inclosed. 

And alle the richetie of splritualle leieDce 
In hire were tchU and eloctd eke alio. 

legate, MS. Soe. /tntiq. 134, f. 3. 
SHITABED. ThedandeUon. WUit. 
SHITESTICKS. A mean miserly fellow. Also 

called thiteragt. See Florio, p. 72. 
SH ITFIRE. A hector, or bully. 
SHITSAC. An oak-apple. Wiltt. 
SHITTELNESS. " Shyttelnesse, variahleU;' 

Palsgrave. *' Shyttell nat constant, variable,*^ 

ibid. ^* The vaine shittlenesse of an uncon- 

stant head," Baret, 1580. 
SHITTER. To have the diarrhoea. North. 
SHITTILWIKE. A shuttlecock. It occurs in 

Honour in his Perfection, 4to. 1624. 
SHITTLE. The bar of a door. 
SHITTLE-BRAINED. Giddy ; thoughtless. 
SHITTLE-COME-SHAW. A North country 

exclamation, expressing contempt. Brockett 

\\ja thittletidee ! 
SHITTLECOMESHITES. Idle stories ; trifles. 

It occurs in Coles, translated by affania. 
SHITTLE S. Buns such as are given to school 

children on certain days. Rutland. 
SHI YE. (1) A small iron wedge, which fastens 

the bolt of a window-shutter. East, 

(2) A slice of any edible, generally said of bread. 
Var. dial, " Take shives of bred tosted," 
Warner, p. 85. To cut a shive out of a person's 
loaf, i. e. to follow his example. Shiver is 
also common for a small slice, slip, &c. 

Rus&iuB Milth that tho rootcs of reed, being stampt 
and mingled with hony* will draw out any thome, 
or shiver ; and lo will snailei, as he laith. being 
sumpt and wrought with freth butter ; and if the 
place be swollen , he talth it is good to mollifle it 
with hogs grease and hnny, which wil asswage any 
new swelling that commetb by stripe or otherwise. 

JStpteU's Beasts, 1607i p. 421. 

A man shall not find a aheve of it to fetch fire in, 
or to take water out of the pit. 

Bacon V Work*, p. 409. 

(3) A thin wooden bung used by brewers to stop 
their casks very close with. 

SHIVER. The wheel of a pulley. 
S H I VE S. The refuse of flax or hemp. 
SHOAD. Loose stones of tin mixed with the 

earth, indicating a mine. Comw. 
BHOAD-STONE. A small stone or fragment of 

ore made smooth by the action of the water 

passing over it. 
SHOARD. To take a shoard, I e. to drink a 

cup too much. Ejemoor, 
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SHOARS. Stakes let at a distance to shoar ot 

bear up toils or nets in hnntinff. 
HO AT. A young pig. ChetJ^li ia a term 

of contempt said of a young poson. 
SHOBIL. A shoveL Nominate MS. 
SHOCK. (1) To sponge. Norf. 
(2^ Twelve sheaves of com. North, 

(3) To butt, as rams do. 

(4) A rough-coated dog. *< My little shock,** 
Nabbes' Bride, 1640, sig. H. 

SHOCKER. A bad character. 

SHOD. (1) Shed, or spilt. Devon. 

(2) Covered ; overwhelmed. (J.-S.) 

SHODE. (1) To divide the hair. 

But with no crafteof combisbrode. 
They my5te hire hore lokkls eeftorfe. 

Goieer. MS. Soe. Antlq. 134, f. 4!k 

(2) Shod ; having shoes on. {J.-S.) 
Hoayd and eehode he was ryghte. 
He semyd weletobea knyghte. 

MS. Cantmb. Ff. U.a8. f. 174. 

(3) 

Hem bituen a gret $ehode. 

Of graTel and erthe al ao. 

Arthmtr and Merlin, p. SS. 

SHODEREDE. Quivered. 

The Bchafte eehoderede and schotte In the tchire bciyne. 

Morte Arthure, MS. ImicoIh^ f 99L 

SHOD-SHOVEL. A wooden shovel, shod at 
its extremity with iron. 

SHOE. (1) To tread the shoes straight, to be up. 
right in conduct. To tread the shoe awry, to 
fall away from the paths of virtue. '* A wo- 
man to play false, enter a man more then 
she ought, or tread her shooe awry,'' Cot- 
grave. Compare Heywood's Edward IV. p. 
148. To shoe the cobler, to give a quick and 
peculiar movement with the fore-foot when 
sliding on the ice. Shoemaker's pride, the 
creaking of shoes. 7b «Aoe /Ae^ooie,to be tipsy. 

(2) She. North. 

(3) Over shews over butes, equivalent to, " one 
may as well be hanged for a sheep as for a 
lamb," implying that the speaker has made 
up his mind to sit a little later, partaker in 
another bottle or bowl, &c. 

Ev'n so seem'd I amidst the guarded troope 
Of gold-lac'd acton, yet all could notdroope 
My fixed mind, for where true courage roots. 
The proTerb sayee. Once over thooet, o'r boote. 

Ttt^lor*e JVorkee, 1630, il. 145. 

SHOEING-HORN. Metaphorically, anything 
which helps to draw something on ; an in- 
ducement. 

SHOEING-THE-COLT. A quaint phrase for 
the social exaction of a fine, on the introduc- 
tion of an associate to any new ofiice. If he 
meet his companions at a periodical dinner, a 
bottle of wine, or a bowl of punch, in a cer- 
tain rank of life, is a common fine on the 
colt's health being drank. " Paing his footen' ' 
is an equivalent phrase and practice. Moor. 

SHOEMAKERS'-STOCKS. Tight shoes. 

SHOE-THE-MARE. A Christmas sport. 
Of blind-man-buffe, and of the care 
That yovng men hare to ahotte the metre. 

Herridt*eWorkeA. 176. 
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8H0FB. (1) Pushed. (^.-&) 
(2) Shaved. Shape, pr. edit. 

I aOioJk Syr Gandere a crowne. 
When we mette iMte yn baiayle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 106. 
SHOG. (1) To shake ; to jog. Palagrave. " To 
rocke, shake, thog, wag up and downc," Cot- 
grave. " The see was tchoggid with wawis/' 
Widif, p. 18. Brockett has thoggk. 
(2) To slink away. We9t. 
SHOKE. Shook. {A.-S.) 

For the dynt that he tuke, 
Ottte of sadille he aehuke. 
Who so the sothe wille luke. Ttrcnal, 694. 
SHOKKE. To rush ; to snatch up. 
Hr Bchodirde and schrenkyi, and schoutet bott lyttille, 
'QotlKhokke* in icharpely in hU achene wedys. 

Morte Arthurs, MS. lAneoln, f. 97* 

SllOLD. Shallow. Prompt, Part, 

SHOLDRON. Shoulders. Weber. 

SHOLB. Shallow. This word is given by 

Urry, in his MS. additions to Ray. 
SHOLT. An Iceland shaggy dog. East. 

Besides these also we have aholU or curs dailie 
brought out of Iseland, and much made of among 
us bicause of their sawcinesse and quarrelling. 

Harrison's England^ p. 231. 

SHOME. Confusion. (^.-S.) 
Whenne he to his lorde come. 
The lettre sone he hym nome, 
And sayde, AUe gose to •ehame ! 
And went on hia way. MS. Lincoln A. L 17* f. 190> 
SHOMGNES. Shame. (^.-5.) 
SHOMMAKY. Slovenly ; dirty. 
SHOMMOCKS. Shoes. Warw. 
SHOMORE. A skimmer. " ^jiumatorium, 

Anglice a schomore/' Nominate MS. 
SHONDE. Dishonour. (^.-&) 

The to ale with schame and wehonde. 
And for to wynne agayo hys londe. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 116. 

SIIONDEN. To shun. {A.-S,) 

Al dai thou mijt understonden. 

And thi mirour bl-foren the sen, 
Wat is to don, wat is to stumden. 
And wat to holden. and wat to flen. 

MS. Digby 86. 

SHONE. (1) Shoes. A knight who conquered 
in combat was said to winne his shone. 
Owthyr schalle he >Ie me sone. 
Or on hym y schalle tcynne mjf tehone. 

US. Cantab, Ff. il. 38, f. 79. 
Tryamowre sparyd hym noght. 
But evyr in hys hert he thoght. 
To day was y maked knyght ! 
Owthyr schalle he sle me sone. 
Or on hym y schalle wynne nut *chon«t 
Thorow the grace of God Almyght ! 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 79. 
It es an harde thyng for to saye 

Of doghety de<lis that base bene done, 
Of felle feghtynges and batelles sere. 

And how that thir knyghtts base wone thair$eKon€. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 149. 

(2) To shun, or escape. 

For the drede that ys to come 

Of the dome, that no man may sehone. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. U. 38, f. 43. 

SHONED. Ashamed. It occurs in MS. Cotton. 
Vespas. D. vii, sehtmed. 



SHONK. Heart); healthy. West. 
SHONTE. Remained ; delayed ? 
Qwene alie wastchyppede that scholde, they tehounts 

no lengere. 
Hot ventelde theme tyteaa the tyde rynnea. 

Mart* Jrthure, MS. Unattn, f. 61, 

SHONTO. A donkey. /. Wight. 
SHOO. (1) A shovel ; a spade. Lane. 
(2) A word used for driving away poultry. " To 
cry shooe, shooe, as women do to their hens," 
Florio, p. 477. Forby has shoo, to scare birds. 
SHOODS. Hulls of oats. North. 
SHOOFEDDE. Shoved. {A.~S.) 
Brennynge brymstone and lede many a barelle fulle. 
They Mhoo/eddc hit downne ryjte as shyre watur. 

MS. Cott. CaHg. A. ii. f. 115. 

SHOOP-FORK. A fork with two long tines and 
a long stale for pitching shooves of corn into 
the loading waggon at harvest, or off it into 
the stack. It is the same or nearly the same 
as pitchfork. Sufolk. 

SHOOK. (1) To shrug. YorJtsh. 

(2) Split, as wood is by shrinking. 

SHOOL. (1) A shovel. North. "Shoole for 
shoovell," Stanihurst's Ireland, ed. 1586, p. 9. 

(2) To saunter about. East. 

(3) To beg. Var. dial 

S HOOLER. An idle, lazy fellow. Sussex. 
SHOORT. To shift for a living. Esem. 
SHOOT. (1) To have a diarrhcca. 

(2) To select out the worst cattle to prevent 
them from injuring the drove. 

(3) To shoot the bridge, a phrase formerly used 
by watermen to signify going through London- 
bridge at the turning of the tide. To shoot 
compass, to shoot wide of the mark. 

(4) The game of shovel-board. 

(5) The crick in the neck. 

(6) A narrow steep lane. /. Wight, 
{7) The woof in weaving. Devon. 
(8) A spout for rain-water. South. 
SHOOTHRED. A shoemaker's thread. It ia 

the translation of ehegros in Hollyband's 
Dictionarie, 1593. 
SHOOTY. Coming up regularly in the rows, 

as potatoes, &c. Salop. 
SHOOVEN. A calf or colt is said to be shoovin, 
when parting with its early teeth; treea 
putting forth their leaves are also shooven. 
SHOPE. Made; created; shaped. (A-S.) 
Al that ever God thope to be, 
Shal come and fy3t a5ens the. 

MB. Harl. 17U1, f. 2A. 
He aehap his regne to divyde 
Tokny5tes, whlchehim hadde servid. 

Cower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 35k 
Nay, by Hym that me made. 

And thttpe both sonne and mone, 
Fynde a better borowe, sayd Robyn, 

Or roony getest thou none. Robin Hood, i. I* 

SHORE. (1) A post used with hurdles in foldinp 

sheep. Dorset. 
(2) To threaten. North. 



(3! 



He ihoghte to wyrke by the Uwe, 
And by no nother $chore. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17, 1. 1%\ 
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(4) Sheared; cut. (AS.) Still in tue in 
Suffolk, according to Moor, p. 345. " His 
scarlet mantell than ffAoTff he," Syr Isenbraa, 
127. See Chancer, Cant. T. 13958. 

(5) A sewer. Still in nse in Deyon. 
She in pUlne termet unto the world doth tell. 
Whores are the hackneys which men ride to hell. 
And by comparisons she truely makes 
A whore worse then a common shore or Jakes. 

Taylor's Workeg, 1630, ii. 106. 

SHOREDITCH. The most successful of the 
London archers was called the Duie of Shore- 
ditcht a mock title, frequently said in ridicule. 
The sixteenth article in the Poore Man's 
Petidon to the Kinge, 1 603, is, " Good king, 
make not good Lord oif Lincoln Duke of Shor- 
ditcbe, for he is a &c" 
SHORE.POST. A buttress. 
SHORER. The share, or male pubea. 
SHORING. Awry; aslant. East. 
SHORLING. A shaveling, or priest. 
SHORRY. A large stick on which hedgers /5) j^ . stable ; secuK. 

carry faggots. Oxtm. « is) A yonng pig. Far. dial 

SHORT. (1) Wide of the mark, a technical phrase^^ - 

in archery. Still in use. 
(2) Light and crisp. Cakes and biscuits are 

saidtoeatffAor/. 
(3^ Peevish ; angry. Var. dial 
(4) The short and long of it, i. e. the absolute 
truth in few words. 

The eAorf and the long ort is , she's an ugly crea- 
tuie, make of her what thou can'st. 

Heyvoood^t Ijov^t MUtrettt p. 63. 
Yf ye will nedys know at short and longe. 
It Is eTyn a womans tounge. 
For that is ever sterynge. 

Jntertuds o/the Four Elements, n. d. 

(5) Small; portable. Somertet. 
SHORT-CAKES. Rich sweet cakes which 

break ghort, such as the Cumbrian peasants 

present to ^eir sweethearts at fairs. Wettm. 

and Cumb. JHoL ** Alice Shortcake," Shake- JISHOTS. 

speare, Merry Wives, i. 1. T drove. 



Blre lord she wile theder WD4a« 
For the loTe for to schende 

Withlitemelnli 
Tharaboute thow s^oet be souse, 
And thow sdielt after wedde to sponie 

To thin amy. Beves of HawUuun, p. 7* 
SHOT. (1) A kind of trout. JVett. 

(2) Turned out rapidly, now especially applied 
to Mhooting out a waggon load by tilting it. 
" Rubbish may be shot here," is a very com- 
mon notice in plots of ground where the owner 
requires rubble for any purpose. 

PerceTelle sayde hafe it he wolde. 
And sehott owtt alle the golde ; 
Righte there appone the faire molde 

The ryng owtc glade. Perceval, SI 14 • 

(3) A foot-soldier who carried fire-arms. The 
term is stiU applied to a shooter. He is a 
good shot, i. e. a good marksman. 

(4) A reckoning at an inn. This word must now 
be considered a provincialism, although lately 
in good use. 



SHORTENING. Anything put into flour to 
make the cakes short. A man who is easily 
put in a passion is said to have had too much 
shortening put into him. 
SHORT-HEELED. Unchaste. 
SHORTLY. Quickly; peevishly. 
A ferly strife fel them betwene. 

As they went bi the wey { 
LituUe Johne seid he had won ▼. e. 
And Robyn Hode seid sdborffy nay. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48. f. 1S6. 
SHORT-OF-PUFF. Short-winded. Line. 
SHORTS. Coarse flour. The term is also ap- 
plied to the refuse of com. Far. diaL 
SHORT-START. A kind of apple, mentioned 

by Cotgrave in v. Carpendu. 
SHORT-WAISTED. Angry ; tetchy. A stage- 
coachman (a Suffolk man) lost a passenger by 
misconduct, and was at odds with himself; 
another (a countryman) said, *' he is very thort- 
waisted, when anything puts him out." 
SHOSHINGS. Aslant; sloping. East. 
SHOST. Shouldest? 



(7) A handful of hemp. Kent. 
SHOT-CLOG. A simple fooUsh person, a dog 
on the company, but who was tolerated because 
he paid the shot or reckoning for the whole of 
the company. Ben Jonson uses the term. 

Drawer, take your plate. For the reckoning there's 
some of their cloaks : I will be no skot-log to such. 

j/mendej&r haOies, p.<l. 
SHQTER. (1) The yew-tree. {A..S.) 
(2) A little bark, or pinnace. 
SHOT-FLAGON. The host's pot, given where 
the guests have drank above a shilling's worth 
of ale. Derb. 
SHOT-ICE. A sheet of ice. Nwth. 
SHOT-NET. A mackerel net Kent. 
SHOT-POT. A fellow that spends so much in 
an ale-house that he is entitled to the land- 
lord's pot or shot-flagon. Glouc. 

The refuse of cattle taken out of a 
Crtwen. 

who 



SHOTSHIPE. An assembly .of persons 
pay pecuniary contributions. (^.-5.) 
Dens I quoth Ubbe, hwat may this be 1 
Betere Is I go mlself, and se : 
Hwether he sitten nou and wesseylen. 
Or of anl ehotshipe to^eyle. Havelok, S099. 

SHOTT. (1) A Stitch in the side. 

(2) A nook, an angle, a field, a plot of land. 
See Carlisle's Account of Charities, p. 305. 

SHOTTEN. (1) ShaU not West. 

(2) Sour, curdled, as miUc 

SHOTTEN-HERRING. A gutted herring, dried 
for keeping. Metaphorically, a lean meagre 
fellow, a term of contempt <*Thou art a 
shotten-herring Jackalent Spanyard," Nablies' 
Bride, 1640, sig. G. u. 

This man is as wise as a wood-ooek, his wit*ii in a 
consumption, his conceit is as lanck as a Oiottm- 
hmring. Optiek Gtasse o/Humnre, 1839, p. 97. 

Though they, like shotten herrings are to see. 
Yet such Ull souldiers of their teeth they be. 
That two of them, like greedle cormorants, 
Deroures mora then sixe honest protestantk 

Tafflm*s Warkes, ICSD, UL ^ 
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SHOTTES. Arrows; darts; any missilei 

hurled with a projective power. (J,'S.) 
SHOTTLES. Quasi shuthokt t Bars or rails 

which passing through morticed holes in posts 

may be removed at pleasure. Line, 
SHOT.WINDOW. Explained by BitM>n, a 

window that opens and shuts. 

Alyc« opaocd a •hoi window. 

And loked all about. 

She was waTeoT thejuiticeand dilrlfe bothe, 

Wy th a ftUl gnat route. Anei«Hi Popular Fo9tnf, p. 8. 
SHOUFFED. Shoved ; pushed. 

Aad whenae the Macedyns and the Grekea sawe 

Alezaaderentirlnto the citee. they 9chMjlM to the 

waJlci all at anes, and dambe over. 

JM^0. JUfMsornA. I.17.f.6. 

SH0U6H. A shock-dog ; a shog. 

SHOULDER. A young lady who has nn- 

fortunately listened to the persuasions of the 

other sex, is said to have a tl^ of the shoulder. 

SHOULDEIUCLAPPER. A bailiff. 

A back-friend, a «a««U«r-c{ajipfr, ooethat eouotcr- 

maoda 
The paaiages of alley*, oreeka, and narrow landa. 

Comedif o/ErrorSf iv. 8. 

SHOULDER-SPIKE. A long iron spike used 
for supporting shelves against a wall. If est. 
SHOULERE. The bird shoveUer. 
SIIOUPE. Shaped ; pitipared. 
Within fyftene dayes his flete ei assemblede. 
And thane he «dboHp« hym to chlppe, and achownet 
no lengcre. Morte Jrihwn, its. Lineoin, f. 91. 
SHOUPS. The hips. North. 
SHOURE. (1) To scour ; to ride quick. Weier. 
(2) A conflict. 

For now u be hoiden noujt In *hmrU, 
But he con lore paramount. 

Ctumr MumH, MS. CoB. Trin. (kmtab.t. 1. 
SHOUT. (1) A hiU. Yorksh. 
(2) A smdl boat, nearly flat-bottomed and very 
light, used for passing over the drains in 
various parts of the county : when broader and 
larger it ia used for shooting wild ducks in the 
marshes, and is then called a gunning shout. 
Lme. The term shoutemen has some con- 
nexion with this, although the boats used for 
carrying timber could not have been very light. 
Out of which lit. 6d. paid to divert marincrt, called 
OiMUemen, for the carriage of 74 loadt of timber 
from the woodof Wildwode, carried fromWeybridge 
to the manor of the Saroye, by the river Thamet, 
carriage at 19d. a load. Arehmologia, xxiv. 3M. 

And from two boatt forfeited anew in thlt year, 
of which one dung-boat* called a ahowtg, nothing 
here, because not yet appralied, but remaining in the 
custody of the acoomptant of walft and ettraya. 

Ar^aologia, xxit. 303. 

SHOUTHER. The shoulder. Shouther.feUow, 

a companion in any manual labour requiring 

more than one person's exertions. 
SHOVE. (1) To germinate ; to shoot. Also, to 

cast the first teeth. East. 
(2) To pnt the loose com into heaps for the 

convenience of being taken up. Sussex. 
SHOVELARDE. A shovel. 
SlIOVEL-BOARD. A trivial game very com- 

mon in former days, and not yet laid aside. 

A shilling or other smooth coin was pUced on 
II. 



the extreme edge of the shovel-board« and 
propelled towards a mark by a smart stroke 
with the palm of the hand. It is mentioned 
under various names, according to the coin 
employed, as ihove-groat, &c The game of 
shove-halfjpenny ia mentioned in the Times of 
April 25th, 1845, as then played by the lower 
orders. It is called shooyts in the Hallam- 
shire Glossary, p. 121. 
Bowles, M uiw ^iwif s, tennis, nogameeomes amis. 
His purse a nuna for anybody Is. 

Ta^lm'tMimo, Umo. Lond. 1089. 
Taylor, the water-poet, says that <* Edw. shil- 
lings for the most part are used at 4>oove- 
boord," and he thus describes the oomplaint 
of one of them : 

You see my face is beardletsa, imooth, and plalne* 
Because my soTcraigne was a child, 'Us knownet 
Whenaa he did put on the English crowne. 
But had my stamp beene bearded, as with halre* 
Long before this it had beene worne out bare ; 
For why ? With me the unthrifti every day 
With my face downwards do at Aom4»ord play ; 
That had I had a beard, you may suppose 
Th' had wome It olT, as they have done my nose. 

Taplor't Worket, ed. 1630, 1. (M. 

SHOVELL. The bird shoveller, mentioned in 
Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593, where it is the 
translation of un cueilUer. Perhaps shovells' 
fotede is having feet like shovells. 
Seh*t9eU«-/bteii0 was that schalke, and schaylaada 

hyme semyde. 
With schankes unschaply schowande togedyrt. 

Mort« Arttntn, MS. Lincoln, f. 85. 

SHOW. (1) To push, or shove. East. 

(2) To show afidr pair of heels,i e. to run away 

very quickly. Far. dial. 
SHOWEL. A blind for a cow's eye, made of 

wood. South. 
SHOWER. Used in the I. of Wight for rain, 

though it may last many hours, or even a 

whole day. 
SHOW-FIGHT. To be willing to fight. 
SHOW-HACKLE. To be willing to fight. /. qf 

Wight. 
SHOWHB. A jackdaw. Pron^t. Ptarv. 
SHOWL. A shoveL Var. dial. ** TrtMo, 

Anglice a schowle," Nominale MS. 
Who'U dig his grave? 
I, said the owl, with my spade and thowit 
And I'll dig his grave. Tkt Death nfCoek JtoMn. 
SHOW-OFF. To commence. Also, to exhibit 

finely before others. Var. diaL 
SHOWRLY. Surely. See Middleton, iii. 636. 

Jennings has shower, sure. 
SHOWS. Prints ; pictures. Devon. 
SHRADDES. Shards, or coppices. 

Whan shawt beene theene, and shraddts full fayre. 

And leaves both large and longe. JMtin Hoed, 1. IIA* 
SHRAF-TIDE. Shrovetide. Palsgrave. 
SHRAGERS. Coarse metal pots made of marl, 

in which wares are baked. St*^. 
SHRAGGES. Rags ; patches; slips. Our second 

example refers to a ^gged hood. 

With flatte ferthynges the freke waa floreschede alls 
over; 

Many schredys and »chraggt9 at his tkyrttcs byngaa. 
Uoru Arthun, MS. lAneoln, f.M. 
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A nd ImmI OB hir heved, thmgid al of ihridlSi 
With a riche rlban gold be-gon. 

MS. Arund, Cott, Arm, 87* f* ISO. 

SHRAGS. Tbe ends of sticks, of the birchen 
twigs in a broom ; or of whins or fiurze. ** Yar 
brom owt ta ha' fine shrags.'* This was said 
to a man about to dress recently thrashed 
barley for market. The clippings of live 
fences. Mow. " Hoke to hev wyth woode, 
or tehraggynge** Pr. Pare. p. 242. " To shrag 
trees, arboreMputare" Baret, 1580. 

8URAIL. A light rail, or any yery slight fence, 
more to warn persons from breaking through 
it than for real protection. EatL 

SHRAMMED. Benumbed with cold. Wett. 

SHRANK. Sunk ; pierced. Gawayne, 

SHRAP. (1) A thicket. Dewm, 

(2) A snare for birds ; a place prepared and 
baited with com or chaff for the purpose of 
catching birds. 

H« biitlct hinuelfB In Mttlng siWer lime twigi to 
•Dtangla young gentlemeD, and casting foorth tilken 
jJkrapt to catch woodoocka. 

Nuth'a Pierce Penniletae, 1U2. 

SHRAPE. <1) To scrape. (J.'S.) 

Herly in the morowe to thrapifn in the Tale, 
To lynde my dyner amonge the wormea smale. 

l^dgtU^s Mtnor Poeme, p. 184. 

(2) To icold. Suuex. 

SHRAVEL. Dry faggot wood. St^olk, 

SHRAYEY. A loose subsoil, something between 

clay and sand. Sunex. 
SHRED. (1) To cut off the smaller branches of 

a tree ; to cut the twigs from a pole when cut 

down. Eatt, It occurs in the Pr. Parv. 
(2) To cut into shreds. Wett, " To morsell, 

to mince, or shred in peeces," Florio, p. 2. 

Metaphorically, to ruin or plunder any one. 

i3) To spread manure. South, 
4) A tailor. A cant term. 
SHREDE. (1) Clothed. Also, to clothe. (J.-S,) 
Beret of is palfrei alighte. 
And eehrtde the palmer as a knighte. 

Bevee of Hamtoun» p. 80. 
In akirtel of silk he ganhim«eAr«(«, 
Into chaumber wel sone he jede. 

Qy t^f Warwike, p. 4. 

(2) To cut through. (A.-S,) 

Thoflb my schouldiie be Mhreie, and my achelde 

tbyrllede. 
And the vleldeof myne anne werkkes a Uttille. 

Merte Artkure, MS, Uneoln, f. 81. 

(3) Covered up. (A,-S,) 

It ware worthy to be tehrede and schrynede fai golde, 
Foritea saklcs ofsynne.sa helpc me oureLorde. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln^ t. 95. 
Schyre schelduB thej *ehrede. 
Many dowghty was dede» 
Ryche maylus wcxen rede. Degrevant, Vi, 
SHRED-PIES. Mince-pies. Tusser, p. 73. 
SHREFE. A sheriff. Paltgnme, 

The proverbe sales, hee that will sweare will lie, 
He that will lie will steale by coosequency : 
Swearers are iyers. lyers most are thieves. 
Or Ood helpe jaylors and true Mnderthrievea. 

Tajftor*» Wit and Mirth, p. 188. 

SHREG. To lop treat. Somerset, 
SHRENKEDE. P*^ ^-through. 



Schalkei he schrede thurghe, and teftrmilrede mavlet 
Baaeres he bare downe, bryttrnede scheldes. 

MurU ArthUTBt MS. Lincoln, f. 76- 

SH RE W. (1) A screw. Somerset, 

(2) A scold. In earlier writers it often signified 
a wicked person of either sex, one malicious 
or badly disposed. 

(3) To curse. (^.-5.) 

(4) The field mouse. North, 
SHREWD. MaUdous ; badly-diiposed. 
SHRICHE. To shriek. (A.^,) 

And the maid, al for-drede. 
Blgan to echrieken an to grede. 

FloHee and Blanch^/lomt, 454. 

SHRICK. To shriek, a term formerly applied 

to the badger's noise at rutting time. 

SHRIDE. To hew or lop wood. Jennings 

has shridef to cut off wood from the sides of 

trees, to cut off wood from trees generally. 

" Hooke to hewe wode, or schrydynge," Pr. 

Parv. p. 242. 

SHRIEVT. Having threads withdrawn. Stutex, 

SHRIFT. Confession. (A,'S,) ShHfte-fader, 

a father confessor. 
SHRIGHT. Shrieked. (^.-5.) 
It was the tyme when soyle 

With foggie deaw was dlght. 
But lately falne ; and shrowded foule 
la shadie bushes 'ehright, 

TurhemM» Ovid, 1567, f> GO 
Thou schalt be mordrid in this stede i 
Thismayden tho for ten •chrihte. 

Gower, MS, the Antiq. 134, f. 238. 

SHRIKE. (1) The lesser butcher-bird, so called 
by Turner, according to Ray, ed. 1674, p. 83. 

(2) To shriek. Palsgrave, 

SHRIMMED. Chilled. Comw, 

SHRINE. A charnel-house. This sense of the 
word occiu^ in Hollyband's Dictionaric, 1593, 
as well as the ordinary meaning. 

SHRIP. To rate, or chide. Kent, 

SHRITE. The missel-thrush. South. 

SHRIVE. (1) To confess. (A.-S.) 

(2) To regard ; to praise. 

(3) To prune trees. Kent. 
SHROCKLED. Withered. Kent. 
SHROCROP. The shrew-mouse. Dorset. 
SHROE. A shrew. Peele, i. 49. 
SHROF. Shrived. See Cqf, 
SHROGGS. Shrubs; thorns; briars. 

They cutt them down two summer ehrogge. 
That grew both under a breere. 

Rohin Hood, 1. 120. 
SHROMP. A black worm, common in horae- 

dung. Var, diaL 
SHROOD. To trim or lop trees. Glouc. 

A fellow in North Wales, shrowding of a tree, fell 
down on his head, and his bralne fractured, and lay 
for dead. Aubrey's WitUhire, MS, AekmoU. 

SHROUD. To gather together, as beaats do 
for warmth. Palsgrave. 

SHROUDED. Concealed, covered, screened* 
sheltered, overgrown, shaded. " In the two 
latter senses I lately heard this speech, en- 
forcing the argument for the thickly planting 
of apple trees. — See how the cottagera treea 
are shrouded, and what oops they alwmyi 
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bear/' Moor's Saff. MS. Chaucer uses the 
verb throude, to hide. 
SHROUDES. Clothes. (J.-S.) 
S H ROVE. To be merry ; probably derived from 
the sports and amasements of Shrovetide. 
" One that loveth to throve ever and make 
good cheere," Florio, p. 59. Shrwe-Prentieei, 
a phrase which has never been correctly ex- 
plained, was a name given to a set of ruffianly 
fellows, who took upon them at Shrovetide 
the name of London Prentices, and in that 
character invaded houses of ill-fame. 

More cruell then ahrovt-pnntUtt when they. 

Drunk in s tarothell house, are Ud to pay. 

Itawnaftf'« Madagtuear, 164S, p.9i. 

SIIROVE.CAKES. Small cakes made to give 
children on Shrovetide. 

SUROVERS. Children who go from house to 
house at Shrovetide singing for cakes. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY. Perhaps the foUowing 
account of Shrove-Tuesday by Taylor, the 
Water Poet, is one of the most curious and 
illustrative that could be produced in explana- 
tion of the numerous allusions in early writers 
to the feasting and sports in vogue on that 
day. " Welcome merry Shrovetide," Shake- 
speare, 2 Henry IV. v. 3. 

Alwayes before Lent there comei wadling a fat 
grotse bursten-gtttted groome, called Sbrove>Tuei* 
day, one whose manners shewes that he is better fed 
then Uught : and indeed he Is the onely monster for 
feeding amongst all the dayes of the yeere, for he 
derourcs more flesh in foureteene houres, then this 
whole klngdomedoth(or at the least should doe)insixe 
weekcsafcen audi boyling and broyling,sueh roasting 
and toasting, such stewing and brewing* such baking, 
frying, mincing, cutting, earring, devouring, and 
gorbellyed gurmondiilng, that a man would thinke 
people did take in two months provision at once into 
their paunches, or that they did ballast their bellies 
with mcate for a voyage to Constantinople or to the 
West Indies. Moreover, it is a goodly sight to see 
bow the cookcs In great men's kltchins doe try in 
their masters suet, and sweat in their owne grease, 
that if ever a cooke be worth the eating it is when 
Shrove-Tuesday is In towne, for he Is so stued and 
larded, roasted, basted, anu almost over roasted, that 
a man may eate the rawest bit of him and never uke 
a surfet. In a word, they are that day extreme 
cholericke, and too hot for any man to meddle with, 
being roonarclu of the marow-bones, marquesses 
of the mutton, lords high regents of the spit and 
the kettle, barons of the gridiron, and sole comman- 
ders of the frylngpan. And all this hurly burly is 
for no other purpose but to stop the mouth of this 
bnd-whealc Shrove-Tuesday. At whose entrance 
In the morning all the whole kingdome is in quiet, 
but by that time the clocke strikes eleven, which (by 
the heipe of a knavish sexton) is commonly before 
nine, then there is a bell rung, cald The Pancake 
Bell, the sound whereof makes thousands of people 
distracted, and forgetfull either of manner or hu- 
manitie : Then there is a thing cald wheaten flowre 
which the aulphory necromantkke cookes doe mingle 
with water, egges, spice, and other tragicall magicall 
Inchantments, and then they put it by little and 
little into a frying-pan of boyling suet, where it 
makes a confused dismall hissing (like the Leamean 
snakes in the reeds of Acheron, SUx or Phlegeton) 
nntlil at last by the skill of the cooke, ll is trans- 



fonn'd mto the forma of a flap-jaek, whkh la oar 
translation is cald a pancake, which omlnoBs Incm- 
tation the Ignorant people doe devoure very greedily 
(having for the most part well dined before :) but 
they have no sooner swallowed that sweet candyed 
balte, but straight their wiu forsake them, and they 
runne starke mad, assembling in routs and throngs 
numberlcase of ungoveraed numbers, with undvOl 
civill commotions. Then Tim Tatters (a most 
valiant villaine) with an enslgne made of a piece of 
a bakers mawkln flxt upon a broome-staUb, be dls- 
phdes his dreadful! colours, and calling the ragged 
regiment together, makes an illiterate oration, stufi 
with most plentifull want of diicretion t the conclu- 
sion whereof is, that somewhat they will doe, but 
what they know not. Untill at last comes marching 
up another troope of tatterdemalians prodaymlng 
wars against no matter who, so they may be doing. 
Then these youths arm'd with cudgels, stooca. 
hammers, mica, trowels, and hand-sawcs, imt play- 
houses to the sacke. and bawdy houses to ^e spoyle, 
in the quarrell breaking a thousand quarrels (of 
glasse I meane) making ambitious brickbats breake 
their neckes, tumbling ftom the tops of lofty chim- 
nies, terribly untyling houses, ripping up the bowels 
of feitther-beds, to the inriching of upholsters, the 
profit of plalsterers, and dirt-dawbers, the gaine of 
glasiers, Joyners, carpenters, tylers, and bricklayers 
And which is worse, to the contempt of justice 
for what availes it for a constable with an army of 
reverend rusty bill-men to command peace to these 
beasts, for they with their pocketo instead of pistols, 
well char'd with stone-shot, discharge against the 
image of authority whole volleyes as thicke as hayle, 
which robustious repulse puts the better sort to the 
worser part, making the band of unscowred halber- 
diers retyre faster then ever they came on, and shew 
exceeding discretion in proving tall men of their 
heeles. 1 bus by the unmanerly maners of Shrove- 
Tuesday constables are baffled, bawds are bang'd, 
punckes are piUag'd, panders are plagued, and the 
chief e commanders of these valourous villiacoes, foi 
their reward for all this confusion, doe in conclusion 
purchase the inheritance of a Jayle, to the commo- 
dity of Jaylors, and discommodity to themselves, 
with a fearefuU expectation that Tibume shall 
stoppe their throats, and the hangman take posses- 
sion of their coates, or that some beadle in bloody 
characters shall imprint their faults on their shoul- 
ders. So much for Shrove-Tuesday, Jacke-a-Lenta 
Gentleman Usher, these have beene his humours in 
former times, but 1 have some better hope of refor- 
mation In him hereafter, and indeed I wrote this 
before hia comming thia yeere 1617* not knowing 
how bee would behave himselfe { but tottering be- 
twixt despaire and Uope, I leave him. 

Tayhr** Worku, 1690, 1. 1I4-& 

SHROVT. Shabby. Var. dial. 

SHROWDS. Places under ground, as the bur- 

rows of animals, vaults, &c. " Into the walks 

and «Aroi«fr of wild beasts," Harrison, p. 205. 

" A shrowdes or lyke buildinge under the 

grounde," Elyot, in v. Apogctum^ ed. 1559. 

The oypt of a church was sometimes so called. 

Shrowisd, sheltered. Arch. xi. 224. 

To schewe hia lyjte in every shroweduid shade. 

L^gat9, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134. f. S& 
SHRUB. To reduce to poverty by winning a 

person's whole stock, a term used at play. 

Somenet. 
SHRUCK. Shrieked. Suffolk. 
SHRUDDE. Clothed. {J. S.) 
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Idi the Tcdde wel and thmida the t 
And thou wyth eysyl drlnkeit to me, 
And wyth ipere ttyngest me. ReUq. JtnHq, iL 896. 
SHRUFF. Light rubbish wood ; any short dry 
stuff used for fueL Var.diaL The term tehroff 
in Depos. Ric II. p. 13, may perhaps be con- 
nected with this. 
SHRUMP. To shrug ; to shrink. Wett. 
SHRUMPSED. Beaten, in games. Devon. 
SHRUMP - SHOULDERED. Hump-backed. 

West, Also used in Surrey. 
SHRUPE. To hem in ; to inclose. 
SHUCK. (1) To shake. Stutex. 

(2) A can to pigs. Donet, 

(3) A shell, or covering; a husk, or pod. 
Var. dioL 

SHUCKEN. To shuffle. Demm, 
SHUCKISH. Unpleasant; unsettled; show. 

ery, generally applied to the weather. Stutes, 
SHUCKLE. To chuckle. It occurs several times 

in Florio, pp. 109, 215, 441. 
SHUCKLED. Growing beans are said to be 



(3) To shy, or start. Warw. 

(4) To sUp down, as earth. North, 
SHUPPARE. Maker ; creator. (^..&) 
SHUPPICK. Ahay.fork. WetL 
SHURDE. Dressed. Gaweyne. 
SHURET. A shift. Dewm, 

SHURL. To trim the ends of the neck-feathen 

of a fighting-^iock. North, 
SHURNB. Cacare. This is given as a WUtshire 

word in MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 2. 
SHURTY. To bustle about. Devon. 
SHUT. (1) To weld iron. Wett. 
(2) A riddance. To get ekutf to get rid of any- 

thing, f^ar, diai, 
(3^ A narrow street Wett, 

(4) An accession of water in a river» as from 
rain, floods, &c. Wett. 

(5) To do ; to manage. Kent. 

(6) To join ; to agree. Dortet, 

(7) To thut t^, to stop. Var. duO. ^ 

(8) To be extravagant. North. 
SHUTFUL. Extravagant. North. 



ehuekVd when beaten down by haU or wind.^ f HUTHER. To shiver with cold. Lme. ^ 



SHUCK-TROT. A slow jog-trot. East. 
SHUCKT. Deceitful. Lmc. 
SHUDDE. (1) To shed ; to fslL 
(2) A hut, shed, or hovel. 
SHUDDER. To shiver. Far. dial. 
SHUF. To shy, as horses do. Oxon. 
SHUG. (1) Menacing. Dewm. 
(2) To writhe the body forward and backward, 
or from side to side, so as to produce friction 
against one's clothes, as those who have the 
itch. Somertet. Palsgrave has it, to jog or shake. 
(3^ To shrug ; to scratch. South. 
(4) A slow shaking trot. Norf. 
SHUGGY-SHOW. A swing. North. 
SIIULDEN. Should. (^.-5.) 

What is the caiue« sIIm ! quod iche. 
My £Mlir that leegehuUm be 
Bed and destroyed in suche a wiie f 

Gower, MS. Soc Antiq. 134, f. fl9. 

SHULDERE. Rocky ; craggy. 
SHULDIR. A shoulder. {A,.S.) 
He mu mekiUe mane and lange, 
With aOiuUirt brode and annes ttrange. 

ItumXutu, 14. 
SHULL. A spade, or shovel. North. 
SHULL-BANE. The shoulder-bone. North. 
SHULVE. A shovel. Boat. 
SHUN. To push ; to shove. South. '* Go shun, 

as they say in Sussex, trudOf" Coles. 
SHUNCH. The same as Shun, q. v. 
SH UNDER. Slander ; scandal. 
SHUNNISH. To treat unkmdly, often applied 

to the improper treatment of children. Suuex. 
SHUNTE. (1) To delay ; to put off. 

Sehape us an anauere, and «eA«nfe yow no lengere^ 

That we may Mhifte at the schorte, and ichewe to 
my lorde. Morte Artkure, MS. lAneoln, f. 67* 

{jt) To shun ; to move frvm. North. 

Then I drew me down into a dale, whereas the dumb 



Did ihlver for a shower ; but I thunted from a freyke : 
For I would no wight in this world wist who I were. 
Bat little John Nobody, that dare not once speake. 

LUtte Jchn N«boiv, c. UBO. 



SHUT-OUT. To leave off ploughing, tb un- 
hook the horses. Bedt. 
SHUTS. Stout wooden poles. Warw. 
SHUTTANCE. Riddance. North. 
SHUTTEN-SATURDAY. The Saturdav in 
Passion Week, the day on which our Saviour a 
body lay inclosed in the tomb. 
SHUTTER. Same as Shunte, q. v. 
SHUTTING. Covering up, applied to a table 

quite covered with dishes or eatables, &c. 
SHUTTING-IN. The evening. Eatt. 
SHUTTLE. Slippery ; sliding. West. 
But nowe the fletynge fancyet fonde. 

And eke the ahuttlg wyttct : 
The mad desyres of women now, 
Theyr rage in folysh fyts. 

Htrmaphntdiim and U!mmel*, Ism. 

SHUTTLEBAG. When a man is husky from 
phlegm in his throat, he is said to have ** swal- 
lowed a BhuttlebagJ* 

SHUTTLE-BOARD. A shuttlecock. North. 

SHUTTLE-HEADED. FoolUh ; rude. 
Nor can you deeme them t^uttle-tuaded fellowee. 
Who for the Lord are so exceeding aealous. 

MS. Poem$t temp. Charles I. 

SHY. (1) To fling. Var.diaL 

2) To start, said of a horse. 

3) The same as Shrail, q. v. 

{aS Keen ; piercing ; bold ; sharp. North. 

^5) To avoid a person. South. 

SIB. Relation; companion. (J.^S.) Still in 
use in Lincolnshire. He is n6 to us, i. e., he 
is my cousin. <' Sib'd, a-kin ; no sole sib'd, 
nothing a-kin : no more sib*d then sieve and 
riddle, that grew both in a wood together. 
Prov. Chesh. Syb, of sybbe is an ancient 
Saxon word, signifying kindred, alliance, affi- 
nity,'' Ray's Words, ed. 1674, p. 40. 
I Mtt 50W here a lOTeraynge, aacente jif jowe lykys. 
That et me jy66, my sytterione, etr Motdiede hym- 
■el vene. Morte Arthure, MS. Lbneotn, f. KW 

SIBBE. Related ;aUied. (A..S.) 
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I Kat .•.in that wrye a (Ode frtnde* 
'Chou J iM were rfjt Hbbt of my kyndt. 
Ha were worthy gret ahame. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ▼. 48, f. B(k 

* jneke 50W, tyr, aa my agbbe Undo, 

« hat je wlUe for charytt cheeae 50W another. 

JTorCe Arthwvt MS. Uncoln, f. M. 

8IBBBRIDGE. The banns of matrimony. It 
is often called tibriif which would lead us to 
luppoie it was connected with iiirede, q. t., 
and the latter was the more ancient and cor- 
rect form. "SybredciaiMMi/'Pr.Panr. This 
word has been for a length of time peculiar to 
the Eastern counties, more especiaUy Suffolk. 
Sir Thomas Browne refers it to Norfolk, and 
Bay to Suffolk. M^jor Moor derives it from 
the beginning of the banns as they used to be 
published in Latin, ti quis teweret. Ray's 
derivation from A.-S. lib appears to me to 
be much more probable. 
SIBILACIONS. Hissings ; growlings. {Lat.) 
SIBILE-SAGB. The Queen of Sheba. 
Sane after that Terrayment 
Tho SibUt Sage to Jerusalem went 
To hercn of Salamonea wit. 

MS. Trin, Coll. (Uon. 57, art. S. 

SIBLATOUR. One who hisses. (Znf.) "An 
hisser, or a tiblataur** Gesta Komanorum, 
p. 116. It occurs in Lydgate. 
SfBMAN. A relative. (^..&) It is the trans- 
lation of q^lmt in Nominale MS. Sibneuef 
relationship. 

David thou were bore of my kyn. 
For thl godneaae art thou myn, 
More for thi godncase 
Then for any Hbneste. 

Harrowtmg o/Hellt p. 97< 

STBREDE. Relationship ; kindred. It is some- 
times a substantive. {A,-&) 

Jhesu brother called was he. 
For Mradet worshepe and bcaut^. 
Ctu-MT Mumtt, MS. Coil. TWn. Camtab, f. 79. 
For erery nan it schulde drede. 
And namelkhe lo hia tibreda. 

Oower, MS. Sec. Antiq. 134, f. iSO. 
Bot I fonake this gate, ao me Gode heipe ! 
And sothely alle<yArM(ini« bot thyselfeone. 

Morte Jrthure, MS. Ltaeofti, f. 96 

SIC. A call to pigs. North. 
SICATE. Dry. (Lat.) 

Rcade not in spight, but take delight 

In this, whichc once waa prose ; 
Whose watered plants searse eieate were, 
TiU he this same did close. 

Caulfirido and Bamardo, 1670. 

SICE. (1) SUpence. A cant term. 
(2) A gutter, or drain. Somenet. Grose has 
mek, % small stream or rilL It is from the 
A.-S. sicA. 
SICH. (1) Such. Var.tUaL 

And in the conrte I have aidk a f icnde, 
1 shalbe serryd or I wende, 
Withowt any delay. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . v. 48, f. 48. 
8cho that was hia lady 
Mlghte be ftalle sary. 
That lome hade aldke a body. 

(2^ A fricVed fellow. Dewmu 



SICK. In travail. North. 

SICKER. The same as Sikitt q. v. 

SICK- FEATHERS. The young ungrown fes^ 

thers at the time of moulting. Detcn. 
SICKINGE. Sighing ; lamenting. 
SICKNESS. The plague was fomwrly termed 

for distinction's sake the riekneu. 
SICLATOUN. A kind of rich stuff. 
There waa mony gonfanoua* 
Of gold, sendel, and eMatoum* 

K^ng JHeoundm', 1S84. 

SICLE. A shekel. '*A side, being an olde 
Persian coyne, and seemeth to be ninepense 
in value of our monie," Nomenclator, 1585, 
p. 330. It occurs also in HowelL 
SICUR. Secure ; certain. 

With me thei lefte alle theire thyng. 
That I am eUur of theire comyng. 

MS Cantab. Ft v.4«, f. 41, 

SID. Saw. Wett. 
SIDDER. Wider. (J.-S.) 
SIDDOW. Vulgarly Wdcfov. Peas which be- 
come soft by boiUng are said to be iiddow, 
Gloue. 
SIDE. (1) liong; trailing. North. ** Used as 
in Skinner's time, e. g. " I do not like tide 
frocks for Uttle girls." I had thought this 
word obsolete, till two or three months ago I 
heard it used by an old lady, who numbers 
between 70 or 80 years," MS. Glossary of 
Lincolnshire Words, by the Rev. J. Adoock. 
Hia berde waa eUe with myehe hare* 
On his heede his hatt he bare. 

Career Mundi, MS. Ceil. IVto. Cantab, f. 3S. 
Hevedya tyfed wyth grete pryde. 
With heer and hornca «yd«> 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. tt. 

(2) To carve a haddock. 

(3) To take the part of another. 

^4) To equal ; to stand in equal place. 

(5) To decide ; to settle ; to coincide ; to set 
things aside, or out of the way. North. 

(6) Rough ; rude. Devon. 
SIDE.BOARDS. The rails of a cart 
SIDE-BOX. Aseed-lepe. South. 
SIDE-COATS. The long trailing coats or frocks 

worn by young children. 
SIDE-LANDS. The ouUide parts of a ploughed 

field, adjoining the hedges, running parallel 

with the lands or ridges. South, 
SIDE-LANIELS. Hopples for horses. 
SIDE-LAY. In hunting, a fresh set of hound 

to be laid in on the scent. 
SIDE-LIKE. Suchlike. North. 
SIDELINE. Evenly in rows. Devon, Its 

correct and ancient meaning is tlanting, 
SIDELING. The slope of a hill. South. 
SIDELIN6S. Aslant ; sideways. Eatt. 
And tydlifngee of the segge the syghie had he rechlde. 

Morte Arthare,MS. Uneoln, f. 64 

SIDELONG. To fetter as a preventive from 
straying, or breaking pasture, by chaining a 
fore and a hind foot of the same side together <. 
Yorkth. 

SIDEMEN. Assistants to the churchwarder » . 
See Harrison's Enaland, p. 163. The saiQf 
as Quettwtenf q. v. 
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SIDENANDIS. Aslant ; on one side. 
SIDENESS. Length. Pokgrave. 
SIDER. An orderly pereon. Lane. 

SIDERE. ^ . ^ ^ 

For hit wM brijt «nd ful ftyre tre. 
Men myjt hit fuUe fere le ; 
That •tode in erth wm tydert gode. 
Pot hit riiulde not rote u hit »tode. 

afS. Ctonfab. Ff. ▼.«, f.51. 

SIDE-SHEAR. On all ridea. Percy. 

SIDB-WAVERS. The beams in the roof of a 
house which form the angle of the roof. See 
Thorcsby's Letter to Ray, 1703, in v. Bwfk$. 

SIDE-WIPE, An indirect censure. 

SIDE-WISE. Breadthwise. North. 

SIDGOREN. This term was given to a part of 
the dress about the bosom. 

SIDITHERUM. A creeping, alow-motioned 

person. Une. .., 

SIDLE. (1) To go sideways ; to saunter iffly 

about in no particular direction. Var. duU. 
(2) To sit down gently. Devon. 
SIDNESS. Seed-time. Wett. 
SIDRON. A citron. 
SIDY. Surly; moody. Stwtex. This word 

was given by Ray in 1674, but I do not know 

whether it be still in use. 
SIE. (1) A drop. Also, to drop. North. 

(2) To pull, or stretch. Yorksh. 

(3) Saw. Chaucer. . 

(4) To strain milk. Pahgrave. It n ■".ill in 
use in Derbyshiie. 

SomeUme lit wm of doth in grainc, 
•Tli now but ft aigh-ehut at you rofty we. 

It win neither hold out wlnde nor ralne ; 
And lie hftre a new doake about mee. 

SIEGE. (1) A company of herons. 
(2) The same as Sege, q. v. 
SIELE. To vault. Elyot,1559. 

SIENE. Since. 

I talle 50W telle alt trewe a tale 

Als erer waa herde by nyghte or daye ; 
And the maate mervelle, for-owttyne naye, 
Thftt ever waahenle by-tore or qrane. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f* 149. 

SIESIN. Yeast; barm. Kent, 

SIESTA. The rest usually taken about noon 

in hot countries, as in Spain. 
SIETHES. A kind of chives. 
SIEVER. All the fish caught in one tide. Eatt 

\ Suues. „ ,. , * T* 

Sieves. Chives ; a small kind of onion, it 
is so spelt in HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 
SIFE. To sigh. Somereet. Carr has riffm 

the Craven Glossary, ii. 124. 
SIFFLEMENT. Whistling. 
SIG. Urine. South. . 

SIGALDRY. (1) Deceit ; trick. (2) To deceive ; 
to act by a stratagem, or unlawfully. 
Joaephe, Uke hym then to thee, 
And burye hym wher thy wil be. 
But look thou make no HgaMrp, 
To rayie him up agayne. Ch«*terPta]f*,\l.9i. 
There wai a wycche and made a bagge, 
A bely of lethyr, a grete swagge ; 
She t^gtMnfd M thya bagge bely. 
That hyt 5ede and soke roennys ky. If S.Hart.l70li««*. 



SIGGER. To leak. Comw. 
SIGGETH. Says. {A.-S,) 

And figgeth Merlin wil hem abide 

In the forcat here biaide. 

Jrthour and Merlin, p. 7S> 

SIGH. To become larger. North. 
SIGHT. (1) A great quantity, ^ar. dioL 

Where ia ao great a atrength of money, I. where 

ia 10 huge a ^ght of mony. 

Paisgrmt^t AcoUutwi$. I54t. 

(2) The perforation in a helmet through which 
the wearer looked. 

(3) Sighed. ^Kn»er. 
Than «yr DcgTerraunt nfgf^t 
And byheld the hevene up-an hyght, 
JheauB, aave me in my ryght. 
And Mart me apedc ! Sir Degrevant, SQ9. 

(4) To cite ; to quote. 

SIGHTLESS. (1) Invisible. (2) Unsightiy. 
SIGHTS. (1) Eyes. Somertet. 
(2) Spectacles. Var. dial 
SIGHTSOME. Sightly. More. 
SIGHTY. Glittering; shining. 

SIGINNES. 

Let them leame, let them learn, simple Mginnt* 
aa they are, that the Apoitle speaketh in this place 

of eccleaiasticall functioni. 

Mar-Pretate** Rjritame, p. 4S. 

SIGN. To intend; to design. South. 

SIGNE. To appoint. (A.-N) 

SIGN-HILL. A slight eminence on the tea 
bank, on which a taU pole is set up for the 
purpose of making signs to vessels out at sea. 
JJnc. 

SIGNIFER. The Eodiac. (Lat.) 

SIGNIFIAUNCE. Signification. (A.'N.) 

SIGNIFICATION. Importance. Var. dial 

SIGNIORIZE. To govern, or bear rule. 

SIGNIORY. Government ; dominion ; *^ ^Mtain, 
or lordship ; seniority. 

SIGN-TREE. A beam in the roof of a house. 
See Thorcsby's Letter to Ray, 1703, in v. 
Bawke. Still in use. 

8IGNWYNARYE. A blood-stone. 

I will to my eldeat ion and heir, Edward Montagu, 
my great ring with a tignwifnarjfe in it, which my 
father gave me, that remalneth In my study at 
Brigstock. Tut. FttuM. p. 7«. 

SIGOLLE. The cycle. 

As for divers other purpoaes, to caate therin In 
metalle the tigoUe of any plannet, when he is strange 
in the heavens. MS. JMhmoU 240. 

SIGRIM. (1) The herb scgrum. 

Tak tygryme, waybrede, eolumbyne. and die 
thammethorowaclathe, and qwete flour, and tem- 
per tille it be thikke. MS. Uneoln A. L 17. f. »»• 

(2) A name for the fox. 

For he thoute mid aoumme ginne. 
Him self houp bringe, thene wolf therinne. 
Quod the vox, Wo is nou there } 
Ich wene hit is tigrim that ich here. 

BBliq. Antiq. H. fl74» 

SIH. Saw. See Ogne. 
SIKE. (1) Sach. North. 

Hir palfray was of dappttlle gray, 

Sike on se I never non, 
Aa dote tlie sune on somen day 
The cumly lady hirselfe schone. 

MS. Cantab. FU v. 48, f. 116 
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(2) To righ. StiU in nse. 
Yf thAC the feende hynwelf wolde have a make, 
Yt none to hym «o lyke as ye allone. 
He that yow aelth, and tyk^h for your lake, 
I pray to God that evere he ^kt and grone. 

MS. Fairfax 16. 

The lady «ylrytf and sayde, alias ! 
Into the worlde that tche was wroght. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. X, t. 46. 

(3) A sick person. North. 
{i^ A gutter ; a ttrcam. North. 
SIKER. Secure ; safe. North. 

I am ailrer and I bileve 

That none yvel Khal thl fadre greve. 

MS. Addit. 10096, f. 8. 
Ao artt ye ichul me make «tfr«r. 
With me held in everi biker. 

Arthowr and Mtrlin, p. 906. 
That achlp had a fnl Hker matt. 
And a layl strong and large. Venun MS. 
SIKERDE. Assured. (^.-5.) 
SIKERLYE. Certainly; surely. 
Thou arte l^re, tykerlye, 
Thys chiirche to robbe with felonye. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 36. f . MO. 

SIKSRNESSE. Security. {A.-S.) 
SIKIS. A scythe. Nominale MS. 
SILD. Seldom. Tor Setde. 
SILDE. Ashed. Stowe. 
SILE. (1) To strain ; to skim. North. 

Take a handeful of sauge, and stampe It, and 
temper it with hate ale, and sythene ifU It thorowe 
a hate elathc. ilS. Uneoln A. L 17, f* SOI* 

Do therto gud wyne, and stepe alle togidre, and 
drinke the lieoure M«d thorgh a clothe t. dayea 
momeaad evene. 

MS. in Mr. Pettlgreu^t po§MMkm, xv. Cent. 

(2) To sink ; to drop ; to make to sink, or settle ; 

to flow ; to rain. North. 

Many balde garte he syfa 
With the dynt of his spere. 

MS, Lincoln A. 1. 17> f* 131. 
And dune ayghande he saide with tplanda terys. 
We are with Saraienes besett apponesere halfes. 
Morte jirthur€, MS. Uneoln, f. 9S. 

(3) rath ; sediment. North. 

(4) To boil gently ; to simmer. North. 
SILED. Canopied. 

All the tente within was syM wyth clothe of 
golde and blewe TeWet, and all the blewe velvet was 
cmbrowdered with H. K. of fyne golde. 

HaU» HtnrM Vlll. f. 38. 

SILENCED. Ministers prohibited from preach- 
ing were said to be Mlenetd. 

SILERIC. Adorned with carving. 

SILGREEN. The houseleek. Wett. 

SILING-DISH. A milk-strainer. North. 

SILKER. A court-card. Somertet. 

SILK-SHAG. A fine kind of shag cloth. 
Flower-pondred mantlet, and embroidered gowns 
Of grass-green tilk-thag, and the gawdie pride 
Of all her Jewels and her jems beside. 

Du JBortiM, p.641. 

SILL. (1) A atep. Oxon. 

(2) The young of a herring. North. 

(3) A seat, or throne. 
The precyottse stones semly to see appone tyVe. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 838. 

(4) The shaft of a yehicle. North. Sill-horse, 
the shaft horse. 



(5) A stratum of coaL Sti^, 

(6) To swell, or puff up. 
SILLER. (1) Silver. North. 
(2) A covering of tapestry, in the finrm of a 

nopy for a bed, altar, &c. 

The kynge hymeselfene es sett* and eertayne lordes 

Undyre a sy/wre of sylke, sawghte at the burdei. 

Morte Arthur*, MS. UnMin, f. 87* 

SILLY. Sickly ; weakly. North. 
SILLYBAUK. AsiUabub. Line. 
SILLY-BOLD. Impertinently forward. 
SILLY-CORNES. 

And I will looke babbies in your eyes, and pick* 
eWjf-cofVMt out of your toes. 

Tha Two LatuoiMre Urooro, 1640, p. 19. 

SILLY-HEW. A child's caul. Durham. 
SILT. Sediment ; ooze. Ea$t, 

I suppose It to be the «<lr of the water, which the 
wind and the water brought together. 

Aybre^a WilU, Boyal Soe. MS. p. 868. 
SILT-UP. To obstruct the course of a stream, 
or the free passage of boats upon it, by a large 
accumulation of sand. 
SILYER-CHAIN. The white laburnum. 
SILYERLINGS. Coins ; pieces of money. 
SILVER-SPOON. To be bom with a sHyer 

spoon in one's mouth, L e. to be very rich. 
SILYNG. Tapestry. 

The Frenche kyng caused the lorde of Countay to 

stande secretly behynde a Myng or a hangyng in his 

chamber. Half, Edieard IV, f. 46. 

SIM. To seem ; to think. Wett. 

SIMATHIN. Liking; partially. Dewm. "A 

simmathing, something of an inclination, some 

tendeci^y towards love, a sneaking kindness," 

MS. Devon Gloss. 

SIMBLING-CAKES. Currant cakes eaten in 

Lancashire on Midlent Sunday. 
SI ME. A frame of straw used for setting pans 

on. North. 
SIMEN. A salmon. North. 
SIMILLITT. Atikeness. HaU. 
SIMINACION. Breeding. {Lat.) 
Thus thay enduring in lust and delyte. 
The spreetes of tham gat that were gyauntcs tyte. 
With the nature of themeselves and «yniinaeton, 
Thay wer brought forthe by there yroaginacion. 

MS. Lamdowna 206, L S. 

SIMKIN. AsiUyfeUow. South. 

SIMLIN. A kind of fine cake intended for 
toasts. Somerset. 

SIMMIT. Smooth. North. 

SIMNEL. A kind of rich cake, generally 
made in a three-cornered form. The term is 
applied in Salop to a plum-cake with a raised 
crust. 

SIMPER. To simmer. Eiut. ** The creame 
of simpering milke," Florio, p. 189. 

SIMPER-DE-COCKET. An affected mealy- 
mouthed girL Cotgrate. " A simper-de- 
cocket, coguine,fBnta$tiea,'* Howell, 1660. 

SIMPUANGLE. A musical instrument. 
Yn harpe, yn thabour and oifmpkangio, 
Wurschcpe Ood yn troumpes and sautre. 

MS. Hat I. 1701, f. 31. 

SIMPHONER. A musician. 

SIMPLE. (1) Weak; infirm, applied to the old 
and sickly. Sakp. 
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(8) Of Utile value ; mean. 

SIMPLES. He wants catting for the simples, 
said of one doing a foolish action. ** He must 
go to Battersea, to be cut for the simples," 
Old Proverb. 

BIMPLE-SIMON. An idiot. ** Simon Suck- 
egg sold his wife for an addle duck-egg.*' 

SIMPLESSE. SimpUdty. (J.^N.) 

SIMPSON. Groundsel Eiut, 

SIMULACRE. An image. (Lai.) 

SIMULAR. Counterfeited. Shak. 

SIN. (I) To stand. Ea§t. 

(2) Since. Still in use. 
SINALD. A signal. Oreene. 
SINAMONE. Cinnamon. {J.^N.) 
SINCANTER. An old worn-out person. 
SIND. To wash down ; to rinse ; to empty out ; 

to quench thirst. North, 
SINDER. To settle or separate the lees or 

dregs. Kent, 
SINDERLIK. Separately. (^.-5.) 
tINDY. Soft in speech. Devon, 
SINE. (1) Afterwards. North, 

Hit nobille iwerde he drawa ^/n». 
And faughte with that wyMe iwyne. 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17. f. 141. 
And «yfi« go to the taTcm house. 
And buy both wine and ale. 

RoMh Hood, L lOS. 
(8) To Strain. North. 

(3) To leave off milking a cow. 
SIN-EATERS. It was an ancient custom at 

funerals to hire poor people, who were to take 
upon them the sins of the deceased. 

Within the menory of our fathen, in Shropshire, 
la thoie Tillages adjoyning to Wales, when a person 
dyed, there was notice given to an old sire, (for so 
they eaUed him,) who presently repaired to the 
plaoe where the deoessed lay, and stood before the 
door of the house, when some of the family came 
out and ftimlshed him with a cricket, on which he 
sat down facing the door. Then they gave him a 
groat, which he put in hb pocket { a crust of bread, 
which he eat ; and a full bowle of ale, which he 
drank offat a draught. After this he got up from 
the ericket and pronounced, with a composed ges- 
ture, iht eaae and rest of thg ooul departed, for which 
he would peuoH Mm oum eotU. This I had from the 
Ingenious John Aubrey, Esq., who made a collection 
of curious obsenrations, which I have seen, and is 
now remaining in the hands of Mr. Churchill, the 
bookseller. How can a man think otherwise of 
this, than that it proceeded flrom the ancient 
heathens i Bagfiurd, op. Brand, ii. ISH. 

SINEDE. Assigned. 

And on the Saturday he eynede the grounde 
To the chyreteynys abowte that cyt^ rounde. 

Arehm d o gl A, xzi. U. 

SINET. The zenith. Chaucer. 
SINEWAYS. Sundry ways. Cwnb. 
SINEWEY. Mustard seed. <* As hath the 

com ofsynewey," Ge8taRom.p. 36. 
SINEY. The bladder-nut tree. It is the trans- 

lation of baguenaudier in Hollyband's Dic- 

tionarie, 1593. 
SINFAN. To perform a symphony. 
SINGEL. Roof of a house. 



Arthour smot on hem saun faile. 
So on the oingel do the haiie. 

Arthour and MerUn, p. Aft. 

SIN6ERIES. Apish tricks. Skinner, 

SINGING-BREAD. The round cakes or wafers 
intended for the consecrated host in the 
eucharistic sacrament. See Davies* Rites, ed. 
1672, p. 2. 

Item, I bequethe to the same chirch a little 
round cofyn of sylver, closed in gpng^ng-bredt and 
not the hoste. Test. Fetust, p. SdC 

SINGING-HINNY. A rich kneaded cake, a 
great favorite with pitmen. North, It has 
currants and butter in it, and is baked over 
the fire on a girdle. 

SINGING-MEN. Choristers. 

SINGLE. (1) Pure; genuine; disinterested; 
plain; sincere; unreserved. 

(2) Weak ; feeble ; silly. ** My single sUte of 
man," Shakespeare. Sniffle beer, week beer ; 
double beer, strong beer. 

(3) A handful of the gleanings of com tied up. 
North, 

(4) An animal's tail, properly applied to that of 
the buck. See Hunting, sect. 12. 

SINGLE-GUSS. The plant orchis. Weet, 

SINGLE-MONEY. SmaU coins. 

SINGLERE. A wild boar. 

Boyes in the subarbis bourdene f ulle heghe 
At a bare t^nglere that to the bente rynnys. 

Morto Arthure, MS, Lincoln, f . ML 

SINGLE-STICK. A well-known play with 
sUves, which consists in attempts to bring 
blood finom your adversary's head, when he 
who first effects it is pronounced victor. It is 
sometimes caUed baektword, 
SINGLET. An unlined waistcoat. Derh. When 

double or lined it is termed a doublet. 
SINGLE-TEN. A tenth card. North, A term 

used generally at the game of whist. 
SINGLETON. A silly fellow. Wett. 
SINGLE-WOMAN. A whore. " Syngle wo- 
man a harlot, putayn," Palsgrave. 
SING-SMALL. Equivalent to must be content 

with less than appearances promised. Euex. 
SING-SONG. A drawling song. Var. dial 
1 tell the foole, whatever thou be. 
That made this fyne aing-eong of me. 

Thou art a ryming sott ; 
Thy very lynes doe the betray. 
Thy barren witt makes all men say 
'Tb some rebellious Scott. 

audtttn^o Repip to a lAsf, MS. 
SINGULAR. (1) Single ; lonely. Norf. 
(2) Choice. Shak. " Proper or syngnler, e*» 
quit" Palsgrave, adj. " Synguler or pure, 
abeolu, esguie, tinguler** ibid. 
SINGULF. A sigh. Sjpenger. 
SINGULL. A cingle, or horse-gurth. 
SINIFY. To signify. North, 
SINISTRAL. Sinister. 

They gather their einietrat opinion, as I hearsay 
of St. Paul to the Hebrews. Booon'e fForke, p. 9S. 

SINK. To work a mine deeper. Derb. 
SINK-A-PACE. Cinque-pace, q. v. Sineop lec^ 

Gaulfrido and Bamardo, 1570. 
SINK-DIRT. Gutter mud. Jjma. 
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SINKER. A cesspool ; used in the neighbour- 
hood of Spilaby. Iahc. 

SINK-HOLE. A hole for dirty water to run 
through. South. 

SINKSANKER. A term of contempt. 

SINK-STONE. A perforated hollowed stone at 
the top of a sink. Var, dud, 

SINNEN. A sinew. Shmer-grown, having the 
sinews contracted. North. 

SINNETE. A kind of cloth. 

SINNOWED. Gaily ornamented. Sitmow, a 
woman very finely dressed. 

Wherras ihcwont in her feathered youthfulneaw 
to looke with amiable eye on her gray brea«t, and 
her speckled side taylei, all Hnnow«d with silver 
quUles, and to drive whole armies of fearful! foules 
before her to her roaster's table. 

Nash't Pierce PennUe$K9, 1099. 

SIN-SYNE. Since that time. North. 
SINTER. " Syntcr ot masonry," Palsgrave. 

It occurs in the Pr. Parv. translated by cine- 

torhtm, MS.HarI.221. 
SINUM. '* Synum a vesieU, faiaeOe/* Pals- 

grave, 1530, subst. f. 64. 
SIPE. To drain or drip, as liquor does through 

a cask, tap, &c. which is defective or not 

tight. Line, 
SIPPETS. Small thin pieces of bread mixed 

with milk or broth. Simth. 
SIPPLE. To sip up; to drink. " They did 

but tipple up," Yorkshire Ale, 1697, p. 7. 

Brockett has rirple, p. 269, ed. 1829. 
SIPRES. Same as Opreit^ q. v. *' Sipres or 

bonegraces that women use to weare one their 

faces or foreheads to keepe them from the 

the sunne," Florio, p. 590. 
SI-QUIS. If any one. {Lat.) Advertisements 

or bills thus commenced formerly, and hence 

the name of ft'^uMsef was often given to them. 

" A siquis, or publick note, cry public, ou 

ceduU;* Howell. 
Slit (1) A gentleman. ShaJt. 
(2) Applied to priests and curates ; it was a 

scholastic title, the translation of domimUj 

given to a person who had taken his first de- 
gree in the university. 
SIRE. A breed, or sort, as a good sire of pigs, 

or of cabbages, &c Ea$t. 
SIIUHARRT. AclosestooL Ent. 
8IR.J0HN. A priest. 

With much adoe and great difflcultia obtelned 

that a poore chapell, served with a single ^ John, 

and destitute both of font and churchyard, might 

remalne standbig in the place. 

Lambard^a PerambmlaHoH, 1506, p. 317. 

SnUJOHN-BARLEYCORN. A jocular name 

for ale, which is made of barley. 
SIROINS. A kind of soft salve for wounds, 

mentioned in MS. Med. Lincoln, f. 310. 
SIRPLE. The same as Sipple^ q. v. 
SIRRAH. In old plays this term is frequently 

addressed to women. 
SIRRAP. A hard blow. Dtnon. 
SIR-REVERENCE. A corruption of the phrase 

save reperenee, which was said as a kind of 

apology before the utterance of anything that 



might be considered objectionable, but ofti»n 
simply as an apology in speaking to a superior. 
" Sa-reverence, iatoa revtrentia, saving regard 
or respect ; an usual word, but miscalled «tr- 
reverence by the vulgar,'' Blount's Glosso* 
graphia, ed. 1681, p. 572. Compare a cu- 
rious passage in the Yorkshire Ale, 1697, p. 
12. The term was also applied to human 
ordure, and is still used m that sense. 
A worthy knight there Is of ancient fame. 
And sweet Sir Reverence men doe call his name t 
By whose industrious policie and wit. 
There's many things well tane were else unfit i 
If to a foule discourse thou hast pretence. 
Before thy foule words name Sir Reverence i 
Thy beastly tale most pleasantly will slip. 
And galne thee praise when thou deserv'st the whip 
There's nothing Tile that can be done or spoke. 
But must be covered with Sir Reverence doake. 
His ancient pedigree whoever seekef. 
Shall finde he's sprung from 'mongst the gallant 

Greekes, 
Was AJax squire, great champion to god Mars i 
Pray God, Sir Reverence, blesse your worships ( ), 

Ta^lot'e IVvrkee, 1631), lii. $9, 
A puppie licks Mannela's lippe, the sense 

I grant, a dog may kis. eir reverence. 

Fletcher^e Poeme, p. 10 
But the old proverbe ne'r will be forgot, 
A lechers love is, like eir reverence, hot. 

Tc^lor'e Workee, 1690, iL 109 

SIRUP. A poor ha'purth of sirup, Lea poor 

weak creature. Suffolk. 
SIS. (1) The cast of six, the highest throw upon 

thedlie. {A.^N.) 
(2) Cicely, a common name for a girl. 

The plowman that in times past was contented ra 
russet, must now adaies have his doublet of th« 
fashion, with wide cuts, his garters of fine silke of 
Granado, to meet his Sie on Sunday. 

Lodg^e Wite Jflserto, UM. 
SISE. (1) The assizes. Paltffrave. 
Thes letters kepte I tyll the eiae, 
My Ubertie to enterprise. MSi, Jehmele 809. 

(2) A wax-taper. " Syse waxe candell, bougee,** 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst. f. 64. 

(3) A lesson, or task. North. 
SISERARA. A hard blow. Etut 
SISKIN. A greenfinch. It is the translation 

of breant in HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 
SISOUR. A person deputed to hold assizes. 
Now of the eytthe wyl we speke. 
That fals ifeoure tiae moate to breke. 

MS. HaH. 1701, f. 19 
What shul we sey of thys dytours, 
Thys Mb men that beyn epmure. 

MS. Harl.mht.9, 
Ley hande on booke, the eyeour take none hede. 
For every thing drawethe to his semblable. 

MS. Aehmole Ut, t. 90. 

SISS. (1) To hiss. Line. Hence nssing, a 
hissing serpent. " Sibilua est genut serpenlig, 
Anglice a syssyng," MS. Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. 
f. 12, written about 1400. 
(2) A huge fat woman. Devon. 
SISSLE. A thistle. Susies. 
SIST. Seest. {J.^S.) 
For al dat thou eltt with thin elen 
Hou this world wend, and ou men delen. MS. Dig^ 80 
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SISTER. A sewster. 
SISTERING. A cistern, o reMrroir. 
SISTER-LAW. A sister-in-law. Weti, 
SISTER.SONE. Nephew. (A.~S.) 

And we are »iH€r'mne$ two. 

And aythir of us othir slo. 

He thatlifee willebe fuUe wo 

That erer was he made. Pcrefva/, 1441. 

SIT. (1) To endure. 

Was never knyghte that he fandc, 
In France ne in Sootlande, 
Mighte «M a strakcof his hande 
One his styffstede. 

MS. Ltncoln A. L 17, f- 190. 
(2) 7b rii a woman, to keep the night-courtship 
(q. V.) with a girl. 7b tit eggt, to remain a 
guest an unreasonable time. 7b ni on, said 
of milk when it burns in the pan. 7b n/ tn, 
to adhere firmly to anything. 
SITE. (1) Disgnce ; shame. '' Sorowe and 
tyie;* MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 236. 
Now alle-weldand Oodo that wyrseheppes us alle, 
Oiff the iorowe and tjfte, sotte there thow lygges. 

Mortt Arthurs, M8. Idneoln, f. 64. 

(2) A scythe. Nominale MS. 

SIT-FAST. A kind of hard swelling on a horse's 

back. Cotgrave, 
SITH. (1) Since. North. 

The kyng seyde. What may thys neqe? 
Y trowe Syr Roger and the quene 

Be oomen to thys londe, 
Foroeryr tyth they went y-wys, 
Sawe y Syr Roger hounde or thys. 
That ys wondur tythand I 

US, cbfiioA. Ff. ti. at, r. 74'L| 

(2) Time. {A.-S,) -fTj 

Than the ookwoldes wer full biy the. 
And thankyd God a c. ttfth. 

M8.J*kmoien,tSl, 

(3) Way ; journey. 
SITHCUNDMAN. The head or chief of a town 

or parish. Colet, {A,-S,) 
8ITHE. (1) To sigh. Ea$L 
(2) To strain or purify liquor. 
SITUE-CRADLE. A rack of wood fastened to 
a scythe for carrying the mowed barley clean 
into the swath. Kennett, p. 42. 
SITHEN. Since. (^.-5.) SUkenee is often 
osed by Utter writers. 

I bade felowes to my dyaere, 
And tUhen the! wil not rum hen ; 
A develle hare who that reche. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, & 48. 

SITHERS. Scissors. North. 
., SITHY-HANGERS. A cow's teats. Somer§et. 
^ SIT-STILL-NEST. Merda. Lane. J:- 
^ SITTAND. Suitable ; becoming. 

A hundrethe pondb worthe of londe 
Of rent wele ntUmda. 

MS. Ltoceffi A. I. 17, 1. 130. 

Besalnjcdethat surowfuUe with sMamfe wordes. 
And f^ayncs aftyre the fende falrely thereaftyre. 
Jforfe Arthur*, MS. UneolH, f.SS. 

SITTEN-ON. stunted in stature. 

SITTI NO. A space in the pew of a church luf- 

ficient for one person. 
81TTING.CL0TH. A kind of garment, the 

same as afr^i^tiim in Ducange. 



SITTINGS. Statute fairs for serranto held in 

some parts of the North. 
SI-VA. A cry to hounds. Maistre of the Game, 

MS. Bodl. 546, xy. Cent. 
SIVE. (1) To follow. {J.-N.) 

Who that the victs wolde eschyve» 
He mot by resone thanne §ive. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134. f. fl. 
And bowe unto thyne heste and Hm 
Humility, and that y ¥owe. 

Gotrer, MS. Soe. Jntlq. 134, L flL 
The forme bothe and the matere. 
As now Hvondo, thou schalt here. 

Gotner, MS. Soe. Antiq. 194, f. 84. 

(2) To sieve. Also, a sieve. 
And casting foorUi silken shrape, to catch wood- 
cocks, or In itiving of muck-hills and shop-dust, 
whereof he will boult a whole cart load Co gain a 
bow'd pinne. Mu**< Pisrce iVmillsMe, IfiSL 

(3) A scythe. SmUh. 
SIVEDES. Refuse of bran. 
SIVELLE. CiyiL 

Therin he sped hym right welle 
Of the maister of lawe otfooUe. 

MS. Otmmb. Ff. v. 48. f. 74. 
SIX. A cup of six, i. e. a cup of beer sold at six 

shillings a barrel. 
SIXES-AND-SEVENS. The true origin of this 

phrase has been given in v. Set (13). 
SIX-LOVE. A term at whist, signifying nr to 

none in scoring. 
SIX^STRINGED-WHIP. A popular name for 
thie statute of the six articles which passed in 
1541. See Lingard, ed. 1844, ri. 293. 
IZE. (l)Six. Lane.^ 

(2) "A size," says Mmsheu, *'is a portion of 
bread or drinke, it is a farthing which schol- 
lers in Cambridge have at the buttery ; it is 
noted with the letter S.*' See also Ellis's 
Literary Letters, p. 178. The word now 
means anything had by the students at dinner 
over and above the usual commons. 

(3) Assizes. Still in use. 
Our drowning scap'd, more danger was ensuing, 
'Twas Hss time there, and hanging was a brewing. 

Ta^lof** Workf, 1830, il. 14. 

(4) One third of an inch, a term much used by 
shoemakers. 

SIZELY. Proud; coy. North. 

SIZER. (1) A thin piece of brass with a round 
hole in it wherein they try to see whether a 
cast bullet is perfectly round. 

(2) A student at Cambridge whose expenses for 
living are partially provided by the college, 
originally a servitor, as serving one of the fel- 
lows. Each fellow of a college had one 
servitor allotted to him. 

SIZING. (1) Yeast. This term occurs in Lilly'a 
Mother Bombie, ed. 1632, sig.Aa.viL 
Weaver's size. North. 

A game at cards called " Jack running for 
mustard/' is generally called " Jack running 
for sizing.** The cards are placed so that by 
touching the first pair, all the rest must of 
course fall diagonally, in the form of upright 
wedges. Kent. 

SIZLE. To saunter about. North* 
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SIZT. Glney ; sticky. South. 
SIZZEN. To hiss. North. 
SIZZLE. The half hiss, half sigh of an animal ; 
of ao owl, for instance. Also the effervescence 
of brisk beer, &c. through a cork ; or the 
alarming hissing of lightning very near one. 
Ray says that yeast is called sizzing from the 
Boand of the working beer. Since this was 
written I heard the word thus used, — " If we 
heen't rain in another week we shaU be all 
sizzled up." This evidently meant burnt up, 
as it was spoken in a season of fearful aridity. 
Moor's Suffolk Words, p. 351. 
SIZZUP. A hard blow. North. 
SI3AND. Sighing. (^.-&) 
Per In firlthe m I can fare, 

Myielfe §tf$and allone, 
I herd the mournyng of so hare t 
Thai delfully the made her mone. 

Ma. Omtab. Ft. v. 4B, f. 109. 

SI3E. Saw. (J..S.) 

Thiu wen iche come the lady nyje. 
Then toke iche hetter hede* and ^5e 
The womman was ryjt fayre off Taoe, 
AUethoui here lackyd other grace. 

Ms. Cantab. Tt. 1.6, t. 7^ 
And lo bifelle* as y cam nyje. 
Onto of my boot whaane he me «y)«. 

Oovw, MS. Soe. Antiq. 1S4, f. 30. 

SI5TE. Sight (J..S.) 

The kyng comfortld the quene and other lad yet eke, 

Hb fwete babb ftill tendurly be did kyt ; 

The yonge prynce he behelde and in hit arrays did 

here. 
Thus his bale tumyd hym to blis ; 
Aftur sorow, Joy the course of (he worlde is, 
I'he fi^tn of his babis relesid parte of his woo, 
Thns the wiUe of God in every thyng Is doo. 

MS.BibLR0g.\7I}.%r. 

8I53BD. Sighed. SeeSi$and. 

And tore «y55ed that al men my thte wel se. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 1. 6, f. 143. 

8KAALIN0. A lean-to or out^ffice with roof 
aaloop, appendant to a higher building. Hant. 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
SK ACHES. ** GraUatOTf he that goeth on styltes 
or 8kaehe9** Elyote's Dictionarie, 1559. 
" Scatches, graUm," Coles' Lat. Diet 
Away with boatet and rodder. 
Farewell both bootes and §katdkn, 

DugdaU^M Imbanking, 1689, p. 391. 

SKADE. Harm ; mischief. Suuex, 

SKAFE. Awkward. Line. 

SKAFFAUT. A scaffold; a wooden tower; a 

raised stage. (J.-N.) 
SKAG. An accidental blow, particularly of the 

heel of the shoe, so as to tear either the 

clothes or the flesh; any slight wound or 

rent. Somertet. 
SKAIN. (1) A crooked sword, or scimitar, used 

formerly by the Irish. 

Duryng this siege arrived at Harllew the Lord of 

Kylmalne In Ireland, with a band of xtJ. hundreth 

Iryshmen, armed in mayle with dartes and straynet, 

after the maner of their oountrey. 

HaU, Umry V. f. S8. 

(2) A scarf for the head. 
8KAITH. Hurt; harm. North. 



And as he was betwixt them past* 

Tltey leapt upon him balth i 
The one his pyke-staff gripped fast. 

They feared for Its akaith. Robin Hood, U**b» 

SKALES. A game mentioned by Wager in hif 
play called, "The longer thou Livest, the more 
Foole thou art." Some suppose it to be the 
same as Skoykt, q. v. See a mention in 
Clarke's Phraseologia, 1655, p. 254, and ano- 
ther in Florio's New World of Words. 1611, 
p. 19, from which latter it seems to have been 
a game like nine-pins, and the game of skit- 
tles is still so' called in Devon. 

SKALK. This word has not yet been ex- 
plained. Other copies of the ballad preserved 
in MS. Harl. 372, f. 114, and Strype's Memo- 
rials of Cranmer, 1694, App. p. 138, agree in 
the reading here given. 
Its meet for every man on this matter to talk. 
And the glorious gospel ghastly to have in mind : 
It is sothesaid, that sect but much unseemly Aalk, 
As boyes babble In books, that In scripture are blind. 

Ptrei^* RtUquoB, p. Iflft 

SKALLE. (1) A scald head. 

(2) A drinking cup ; a goblet It is more gene- 
rally written skayle or skaiL 

SKANSKBACK. Easily distinguishable ; having 
some special mark. Yorkth. 

SKARNES. Terrors. 

SKASE. To run ; to hurry. Comw. 

SKASI5AGER. The hot seed of a wUd vine. It 
occurs in MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 280. 

SKATHY. Ravenous ; mischievous. 

SKAYELL. A kind of spade. Tuner. 

SKAWER. A jurat 

Recompence of the same shall bo given, and the 
harms amended to him that Is so wronged, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the bay HIT and the akawtr, 
DugdaWt HiUorw of Imbanking, 1669. p. 97 

SKAYNEY. Long; lanky. Dortet. 

SKEAR. Gravel ; pebbles. North. 

SKEEL.(l)Apail. North. 

(2) To shell peas, beans, &c. Weetm. 

SKEELING. The inner part of a bam or 
garret, where the slope of the roof comes. 
South. 

SKEEMISH. Delicate. Also, given to schem- 
ing, mancenvring, covetous. Weet. 

SKEEN. A sword. {A.-S.) 

SKEER. (1) The place where cockles are 
gathered. West, and Cumb. Dial p. 386. 

(2) To mow lightly over : applied to pastures 
which have been summer-eaten, never to meiu 
dows. In a neuter sense, to move along 
quickly, and slightly touching. Hence, from 
its mode of flight, is derived iJkeer-demL 



rS) " To iieer the esse" is to clear the grate, ri 



I separating the ashes from the live coals. Cheeh* , 
I SeeRay's English Words, 1674, p. 17. "1 

SKEER-DEYIL. The swift. Somerset. 
SKEERINGS. Hay made from the bad parts o£ 

pasture land. West. 
SKEG. (1) The stump of a branch ; also, a rent 
in a piece of cloth, such as would be made by 
a skeg. Herrf. In the fallowing passage tt 
means a peg of wood. 
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Whkh as tha owner (for h i use) did mmxt, 
A nayle oxseeg by chance his breech did teare. 

T^^loi'* Wurkta, 1690, 11. 119. 
(2) A wild plum. Northampt. " A sloe, a iJteg, 

a buUcis/' FLorio, p. 515. 
SKEGGER. A salmon. 
SKEKS. A contest. 

And with tkekn and with fight, 
Tha wayea lokad wele apllght. 

Arttumr and Mtrtin, p. 187* 
With I. and B. ftille seklre thou be. 
That thyneexecutun 

or the ne wille telilie, but slclltli and Ocekkt 
FuUe baldely In thi bourca. 

MS, Uneolm A. I. 17, f. 9U. 

SKEKIB. Shy; frightened. Nortkumb. 

SKELDER. To swindle. ** If skeldring fiW not 
to decay, thou shalt floarish/' Hawkins, 
Origin of the English Drama, iii. 119. 

SKELINGTON. A skeleton. Wni. 

SKELK. To shrink. Said of wood. 

SKELL. A shell. North. 

SKELL-BOOSE. Explained by Can-, the head 

of the stalls of cattle. 
SKELLED. Anything twisted or warped out 

of a flat or straight form into that of a curve, 

gJteU, or shell. North. 
SKELLERED. Warped ; made crooked. Skel^ 
^ y ler-brainedf disordered in mind. North, 
SKELLT. (1) Thin and Ught. Line. 
(2) To sqnint, to look awry. North. 
SKELMS. Long poles made use of in harvest 

time to carry cocks of hay on by hand, where 

the distance is small and draught horses 

scarce. Gloue. 
SKELP. (1) A blow. North. "In payn of a 

skelp," Towneley Mysteries, p. 95. 

2) To kick severely. Soit. 

3) To leap awkwardly. Cheih. 

4) To move rapidly. To skip or run with great 
strides, or in a bounding manner. North, 

SKELPER. Anything very large. Grose has 
ike^nnff, full, bursting, very lai^ 

SKELT. Rumour ; report. North, 

SKELTER. Order as to arrangeikient, or condi- 
tion as to body. North. 

SKELTON. A skeleton. Wett. <*A skelton 
or a notamie," Gotgrave in v. Eichektte. 



SKER. To sUde i to skate. North. 
SKERE. (I) Clear ; free. Also a veib, to escape 
from, to get clear of. 

And thou mighteat bring ne her on. 
The and thine sones y schal lete gon 
Fram priioun quite and §ktr9, 

Gp ^f Wmrwikt, p. SOOW 
The nijtlngale la on binome. 
That wol shilden hem ttom shoma* 

Of skathe hoe wele hem titert : 
The threstelcok hem kepeth ay. 
Be seith bi nijte and eke bl day 
That by beth fendes l>ferew 

JItflff. diM%. L 141. 
(2) To drive or scare away. 
SKERLET. Scarlet. 

In *k«rM kyrtella over one. 
The ookwoldcs stodyn everychao, 
Redy unto the darn yng. 

MS.jUkmolt6\, La 

SKERRE. See Sear (A). 
SKERRY. Slaty, as coala. Derb. 
SKESE. To run or frisk about. Cormf. 
SKBT. (1) Part ; region. {J.-S,) 
(2) Soon; quickly; immediately. 

Themperur askede him what a het t 
Gerard, a sede, alae sket, 

Bewe* •/ HamlOim, p. lOt. 
In wiche parlement he bete 
Men schuld him bring the children Oute. 

Jrthomr and Mm-tim, p. 12. 

SKETCH. A latch. North, 

SKEUL. To look askant. Kent. 

SKEW. (1) Aslope. St^lk, Also, to cast on 
one side. " Skew your de towards the mar- 
gent," Stanihurst, p. 17. 

(2) A cup. A cant term. Dekker*s Lanthome 
and Candle-Light, 1620, dig. C.iiL 

^3) The sky. MS. Cott Yesp. D. vii. 

(4) Thick drizzling rain, which lasts only for a 
short time. Cornw, 

(5) " To skue or chamfret, viz. to slope the edge 
of a stone, as masons doe in windowes, dec, 
for the gaining of light," Gotgrave. 

(6^ The tail of a bird. 

(7) A kind of rude-ftshioned boat, mentioned in 
Harrison's Britaine, pp. 5, 43. 

(8) To shy, as ahorse. Var. dUL 

(9) To throw violently. North. 



SKELVE. To incUne; spoken of a pot or pan Ij?) "^o skewer. Somertet. ^ 

that has slipped from its upright>)8itiSn JP }),> P'*^'?!*'^"*.;, ^^'^-jr^PP^^* ^ • 
♦K„. ♦K-^ JiZ a !♦». .11 mi^LJi^ L\A^ —J kitten m Skclton's Works, i. 99. 



thus they say, '' It's all skehed to aside and 

run over." line. 
SKEMMEL. AlongformorstooL North. It 

is, of course, from the A.-S. 
SKEN. To squint. North, 
SKENSMADAM. A mock dish set upon the 

table for show. Cvmd. 
SKENT. To have the diarrhoea, said only of ani- 
mals. Someraet. Hence, perhaps, ikenter, an 

animal which will not fatten. 
SKEP. A basket made of rushes or straw. A 

beehive is called a bee-skep. ^ar, dioL 
Sumwhat lane ua bl thi $kep / 
I ahal 50U lene, seide Joaep. 
Onrmr MMfidJ, M8. ColL THn. Canfaft f. 90. 

8KEPE. A fishing vessel North. 



\ 



kitten in Skelton's Works, i §9. 
(12) A projection. Yorksh. Also a verb, to toss 

or throw up. 
SKEW-BALD. Piebald. Var, dial. 

The likewd horses, by myne intente. 

The whidi into the south parte wcnte, 

I maye well licken veramente \ 

To Jewea and panymea eke. 

Ckesfer Playa, !!• 149 ' 
SKEW.BOGLISH. Said, but not very com- 
monly, of a shying horse. Line, 
SKEWE. To fall away ; to escape. 

The weikyn wanned aoone and the watur«t«te«iA. 

MS. Con, Oalig, A. U. f. lOA. 

SKEW-THE-DEW. A splayfooted person. * 
SKBWTING. Sloping. Eaet. 
SKEW-WHIFT. Aslant ; slanting. Watt. 
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8KEWT. Aftkew. Somenet. 

SKBYL. To lean to one tide ; to OTertum a 
cart North, 

SKEYL-BBAST. The partition of cattle-stalls. 

SKBYLD. Particoloured. Yorkik. 

SKEYSE. To nm away. Cormo. 

SKI BBS. Squibs. This appears to be the mean- 
ing of the term in Brit. BibL L 541. 

SKICE. To play and firoUc about ; to run quickly 
and slily. SmUh, 

SKICER. A lamb which runs itself to death 
from excess of energy. Weit 

SKID. (1) To affix a hook to the wheel of a wag- 
gon to prevent it descending too rapidly down 
a MIL Far. dioL Ray says, '* rotam suffla- 
xninare, with an iron hook faatned to the 
axis to keep it firom turning round upon the 
descent of a steep hiU." 

(2) A timber-cart ; a sledge. 

SKIDDEY-COCK. A wator-raiL WetL 

SKIDER. Askato. Nartkumb, 

SKID-PAN. The shoe with which the wheel of 
a carriage is locked. Far, dial, 

SKIE. (I) A dond. {A,'S.) 

(2) If the akyfaOi we ehaU eateh larkt, a reply 
to any one who broaches a wild or improbable 
hypothesis. 

SKIEL. A beer-cooler. WQte, 

SKIERETH. Escapeth. In the first of these 
passages, the MS. in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries reads ekeerethf f. 64. 
And ttaua ful oft hlnelf sche tkiertth. 
And It al war of had-I-wUt. 

Gower, MS, BodI, S94. 
That be the wordis laaae or more 
Of hit cncbaontement ne hereth. 
And In this wite bimselfe be tkiertth, 

Gouwr, MS. Soc. AnUq. 134, f. 41. 

SKIFF. (1) Distorted; awkward. Weet. 
(2) To remove one's residence. North. 
SKIFF-DISH. An instrument used for forcing 

down the brims of a hat. 
SKIFFER. A low shallow tub. Line. 
SKIFF-HANDED. Inexpert in using the hands 
— unable to cast anything in a straight di- 
rection. North, 
SKIFT. To shift, or remove. North, 
SKIFTE. To appoint ; to ordain. {J.^S.) Also, 
occasionally, a substantive. 

And theifore grete Godd wolde to wiiely »ki^ 
nlle thyngee, that whenne a mane fulle of felidtee, 
thurghe his heghe pride, wille no5te Icnawe his 
makere tn the heghte of pride into the pitte of 
mekenes and lawnes he mone be plungede. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17, f. 81. 

SKILE. (1) To separate ; to divide. The people 

are said to be tJtiiing out of town when the 

assizes are over. Dunelm. 

(2) An iron slice used for skimming the grease off 

broth. North, 
SKILL. (1) Reason. {A.-S,) 

And if that thou me tellest ««/, 

I shal don after thi wil. Jf 5: IHgh^ 86. 

When the prince hade hym beholde. 

Be jede and Mte hym where ho wolde. 

As tkM» and reson is. 

MS. Cantab, Ft v. 48, f. <6. 



8che seyde, Lordynget, so Ood me save. 
He that me wan he ichalle roehAvel 

Ye wot wele yowre crye was so I 
The lordys sMentyd wele ther tylle. 
For sche seyde nothyng but akjftu. 

And that sche wolde no moo. 

MS. Qmtab: Ff. It. 38. f. 77. 

(2) To know ; to understand. Still in use in the 
North of England. 

(3) To hull oats. Devon, 

(4) To signify ; to make a difference. ** It skUla 
not/' Shakespeare. 

SKILLET. A small pot of iron or copper or 
brass, with a long handle. 

SKILLUN. An outhouse ; a kind of pantry ; a 
penthouse ; a shed. South, 

SKILLY. Water in which meat has been boiled, 
thickened with oatmeal. A word, I believe, 
of modem growth. lAnc. 

SKILTY-BOOTS. Half-boots. Dorset. 

SKILVINGS. A wooden frame to fix on the 
top of a cart in order to widen and extend ita 
size ; the rails of a cart. 

SKIM. (1) To mow. Var.dial. 

(2) To makeanything to fly swiftly but smoothly. 
Var. dial. 

SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE. RambUng ; uncon- 
nected. This phrase occurs in 1 Heury IV. iii. 1 
I meet one, thinking for my due to speake. 
He with evasions doth my purpose breake, 
And asks what newes 1 heare f^om France or Spain. 
Or where 1 was in the last showre of raine % 
Or when the court remooYcs, or what's a dockc. 
Or Where's the wind, or some such windy mocke i 
With such fine fdmM«-«cem6to, spitter-spattar. 
As puts me cleane besides the money matter. 

TbyZor't Wwke; 1690, U. S& 

SKIME. (I) To look at a person in an under- 
neath way, the head being held down. XjrtC. 

(2) A ray of light. Yorkth. 

SKIMISH. Squeamish. Dewm. 

SKIMMER. To frisk about. Eaat. 

SKIMMERING. Shining ; an extreme degree 
of cleanliness. Durham, 

SKIMMINGTON. "To ride," or "riding 
Skimmington,'' is, according to Grose, a ludi- 
crous cavalcade in ridicule of a man beaten by 
his wife : it consists of a man riding behind a 
woman with his face to the horse's tail, hold- 
ing a distafif in his hand, at which he seems to 
work, the woman aU the while beating him 
with a ladle. A smock displayed on a staff is 
carried before them, as an emblematical stand- 
ard, denoting female superiority : they are ac- 
companied by what is called rough music, 
that is, frying-pans, bull's-homs, marrow- 
bones and cleavers, &c. — a procession ad- 
mirably described by Butler in his " Hudi- 
bras." According to Jennings, the custom is 
still in vogue in Somerset. 

SKIMPING. Scanty, said of dress when cut 
too short or narrow for the person. Sonth, 

SKIMPS. The scales and refuse of flax de- 
tached in dressing it. Somerset. 
SKINCH. To give scant measure : to nip and 
squeeze and pinch and pare, so as to efiTect a 
saving. Une. 
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SKINCHING. Narrow-min led. Line. 

SKIN-COAT. To curry one's skin-coat, i e. to 
beat him very severely. 

SKIN.FLINT. A miser. Var.diaL 

SKINGY. (1) Stingy. Unc, 

(2) Cold, nipping, as applied to the weather. 
Suffolk, 

SKINK. (I) In a family the person latest at 
breakfast is called the simk, or the wkinker^ 
and some domestic office is imposed or threat- 
ened for the day, such as ringing the bell, 
putting coal on the fire ; or, in other cases, 
drawing the beer for the family. 

(2) To fill the glass ; to drink ; to serve or pour 
out liquor. North, The term occurs in our 
old dramatists. *'Shed, skinked, poured forth," 
Florio, p. 518, ed. 1611. 

UdUU hee falls atloepe he tkinkt and drinkes. 
And then like to a bore he winket and ttlnket. 

3lB|ftor'« WwktM, 1690, iii. 5. 

(3) To spy, or peer about. Eeut, 
SKINKER. A tapster ; a drawer. Aquariut is 

called a thinker in Du Bartas, p. 33. 

But no fear aftightt deep drinkers. 
There I toes'd it with my akinker§. 

Bamabi^* Jtmmal. 

SKINLET. Thin skin. Florio, p. 135. 
SKINNER. A dealer in skins. ** PeOgfiut, 

skynner," Nominale MS. xt. Cent. 
SKINNY. (I) Lean. (2) Miserly. South. 
SKIP. (1) The same as Skep, q. v. 
(2) A small wooden or metal utensil used for 

taking up yeast. Sussex. 
SKIP-BOY. A ship-boy ; a boy who is attend- 
ant on the captain of a ship. 
SKIP-JACK. (1) The merrythought of a fowl, 

made into a little toy by a twisted thread and 

small piece of stick. 
(2) A dandy puppyish fellow. *'A dwarfe, 

dandiprat, little skip-jacke," Cotgrave in v. 

Nimbot, 
SKIP.KENNEL. A footboy. 
SKIPPER. (1) A barn. A cant term. Dekker's 

Lanthome and Candle-Light, 1620, sig. 

C. iii. Grose has the term. 
(2) The master of a ship. 

Watt dolh retoume the tkippera tale. 

And hearb-wives courteaie. 
To him that left hit ulsters mayde 
About the countrie. 
MS. Poemg in Dr. BHui'm pouesaitm, temp. James I. 

8KIPPET. A small round wooden vessel with 
a long handle, used for lading waler into 
troughs, &c., called in Leicestershire a lade- 
gaun. line. 

SKIR. To graze, skim, or touch lightly; to 
jerk. Somerset. . 

SKIRE. Loose ; open ; thin. LaneJK 

SKIRGALIARD. A wild, gay, dissipated fel. 
low ? See Skelton*s Works, ii. 218. 

SKIRL. (1) To shrivel up. East. 

(2) To scream ; to shriek. North. 

(3) To slide. Yorksh. 

SK IRM E. To fence ; to skirmish. It occurs in 

Wnght*s Seven Sages, p. 91. 
SKIRR. To scour the country. Shak, 



SKIRRET. The water-parsnip. The following 
is a receipt to make skirret-pie : 

Take a quarter of a peck of skirrets blaodied and 
sllcfd, season them with three nutmegs and an 
ounce of cinnamon, and three ounces of sugar, and 
ten quartered dates* and the marrow of three bones 
rouled in yolks of eggs, and one quarter of a pound 
of ringo roots, and preserved lettuce, sliced lemon, 
four blades of mace, three or four branches of pr^ 
served barberries, and half a pound of butter ; then 
let It stand one hour In the oven : then put a can- 
dle made of white wine, veijulce, butter and sugar ; 
put it into the pie when it comes out of the oven. 

A TVue Gentlewoman't Detigkt, 1676, p. Ii». 

SCIRROCK. A scrap ; a fragment ; anything of 

very small value. North. 
SKIRT. To throw water with a syringe : to 

squirt. Somerset, 
SKIRTER. A svringe, or squirt. 
SKIRTING. (l)'The diaphragm of cattle. A 

term used by butchers. Somerset. 

(2) A sort of half-ploughing, preparatory to beat- 
burning. Detfon. 

SKIRTS. To sit upon any one's skirts, i. e.to 
meditate revenge upon him. This phrase oc- 
curs in several old plays, but I do not recollect 
to have seen it anywhere explained. Tarlton, 
the celebrated clown, told his audience the 
reason why he had cut off the skirts of bis 
mantle was that no one should be able to &it 
upon them. Cf. Stanihurst, p. 26. 

Crosse me not, Lin, nether be so perte. 
For if thou dost /'// §it upon My tkirte. 

Th0 Abortive of an idlt Howre, mb^ 
SKISE. To run fast. I.Wight. 
SKISTE. To order ; to arrange. 

Scathylle Soottlande by skylle he sk^H^ as hym 

lykys. 
And Wales of were he wane at hys wille. 

Mortt Arthure, MS. lines/it, f. SS 

SKIT. (I) To slide. Somerset. 
(2 1 A scud of rain. Devon. 

(3) The diarrhcea in animals. Une. The term 
occurs in the Pr. Parv. 

(4) A satirical reflection. Var. dial. 

(5) Hasty ; precipitate. 

SKITE. Merdis aspergere. Far. dial Perhaps 

more commonly skitter. 
SKITLT. Small; diminutive. West. 
SKITTER. A countryman who was leading me 

up a steep hill, when we came to a place 

which was inaccessible, said, *' We had better 

skitter imder here, and it won't be so steep.** 

Kent. 
SK1TTER.B00TS. Half boots, laced in front. 

Called also skittervamps. /. of Wight. 
SK1TTER.BRAINED. Giddy; thoughtless. 

North, 
SKITTERING. SUght; flimsy. Devon. 

ITTER-WIT. A foolish, giddy, harebrained 

fellow. Chesh. Jg^ 
SKITTLE. To cut ; tohack. West. 
S KITTY. A moor-hen. Somerset. 
SKIVE. (1) To pare the thicker parts of hides 

previously to tanning them. 
(2) To turn up the eyes. Line. 
SKIVER. A skewer. SkiverAvoodf dogwood* 

of which skewers are made. West. 
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SRIWINKIN. Awry ; crooked. Eut. 
SKIZZLE. A marble taw. Eoit, 
SKLEIRS. An iron for curling hair. 
SKLEM. To steal slyly. Herrf. 
SKLISTE. A flat instrument with an upright 

handle, generally made of tin. 

Sprede a lya dowte on • bord, and this platter 

th«roD, and mak It thynne with a tkliatt, and do it 

on the htrade alia haw. 

MS, Mad. Jtoe. Uneain, f. 881. 

SKOGGER. The leg of an old stocking, used 
as a kind of gaiter in snow-time. North, 

SKOLYON. A scullion. Paltgrave. 

SKOMFET. Discomfited. See Scomfete. 

If thou aallefoo tobatella, «yc thU oryione de> 
▼otely and entarelj one the cioyi of thi twerdc, and 
girde the thcrwith, and here this orytone with the 
a|>paae the, and tliou lalle noghte be tlayne nor 
tkot^/M. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 176. 

SKOOL. The cry along the coast when the her- 
rings appear first for the season. 

SKOPPOLOIT. Play, romps, frolicking. "What 
ha made yeow sa long }" " Why I ha bin 
havin a game a tkappoloit along i th' man 
Jenkins i th' chatch yahd." This word is much 
Qsed in Ipswich, and is also prouounced tifrqp- 
polot. Whence can it have come ? A school- 
mistress ch\d a child for skoppoloitm : but she 
did not mean playing truant, or traaaut, as we 
call it. Sccpe, to loiter, has been surmised as a 
possible source. Eiut. 

SKORCLE. To scorch. Skorke occurs in an 
early vocabulary in my possession, and also in 
Archseologia, xxx. 413. 

SKORPHILLYS. Scrofulous. 

SKOTE. A prop. /. Wight. 

SKOTTEFERS. Shooters ; archers. {J.'S.) 
DitcoYerli of schotte-mene and tkyrmys a lyttiUe, 
Skayree thaire skottefera, and theire tkowtte wachet. 
Morte Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, f. 79. 

SKOULKERT. Skulking ; lurking. 

Lokeje ikyste it lo, that us no skathe lympe* 
For na ikomfitoure in ahoulkery is skomfite ever. 
Mort€ jirthur9, MS, Uneoln, f. 70. 

SKOUT. The auk is so called in Northumber- 
Und. See Pennant's Tour in Scotland, ed. 
1790,1.48. 
SKOVE. A sheaf of com. Wett. 
fiKOWER. To be shackled. 
SKOWK. To skulk. Cbtgraee. 
SKOWREGHIDE. Scourged. 

Eftirwarde thou was akowrogMdt sare^ 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17> f> 190. 

SKOWTE. 

With me ye xall ron in rowte. 
My oonsell to take for a tkowto, 

Digh^ MfOteriot, p. 79. 

SKOYLES. A game played with pins, alluded to 

in Kind Hart's Dreame, 1592. 
SKOYMOSE. Squeamish. 

Thow art not dto^mou thy fantasy for to tell. 

Balt^s K^gt Johan, p. 11. 

SKRAUM. To grope about. Yorksh, 
SKRED. To stride. Somertet. 
8KREEK. To creak. North. 

The ioUe of the parke was so ezoeeding barren 



that It did beare a gray motsc. Ilka that of an ol^ 
parke pale, which cArredkiw as one walkeson it. av4 
putts ones teeth on edge. jltUfron^g MS. WUu, p. 71. 

SKREENGED. Squeezed. North. 
SKRENT. To bum; to scorch. Weit. 
SKRILE. Small underwood. Scmth, 
SKRITHE. A shriek; a scream. 

Whenne that it was abowte mydnyghta* 
Byionda the water he herde a tkr^ho, 
Fulla lowde one h^hte he herd* it cry. 
And askede belpe over ftille lewfUlly. 

MS, Llnesfti A. L 17, f. 'M 
8KRUSSLE. Thecracklinofpork. Eatt. 
SKRY. A coarse sieve for com. 
SKRYTCHE.HEULE. A screech^wL Pali. 

grave, without the French synonyme. 
SKUB. S9me B» Shew, q,Y. 
SKUFP. Apreciploe. North, 
SKUT. To crouch down. Kent. 
SKUTCHINEAL. Cochineal. North. 
SKUTY. Smart; clean; brisk. Eoit, 
SKWYNECY. Thequinsey. 

Som for gletony sail have emang 
The oktpifnoeif, that evil swa Strang. 

John do IVagobp, p. II 

SKY. (1) To look, or peep. SufoiJt. 

(2) To shy, as horses do. 

SKYBY. Shy; reluctant; averse. Yorhth, 

SLA. To slay, or kill. 

Any conynges here to afa. 

And with the trespas away to ga. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, C 49. 

SLAB. (1) The wryneck. North. 

(2) A bricklayer's boy. Etut. 

(3) Foot pavement. Line. 

(4) Slabby ; adhesive. Shah. 

(5) The outer cut of a tree when sawn up into 
planks. Far. dial. 

(6) A puddle ; a wet place. North. Perhaps, 
in the following passage, it may mean a sl^ of 
foot pavement. 

The Grounde of Artes who hathe well tredd. 
And noted well the tlyppery olabbeo. 

Reeordo^o Caotlo of Knowledge, IfiM. 

(7) In ComwaU, when the melted tin is cast 
into oblong square pieces in a mould made of 
moor-stone, the lesser pieces they call slahot 
and the greater blockt. Kennett, MS. 

SLABBARD. " Slabbarde, moront, tardm,^ 

Prompt. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, t 156. 
SLABBER. (1) To soil, or dirty. We$t. 
Till neore unto the haven where Sandwitch stands* 
We were enclosed with roost dangerous sands. 
There were we sows'd and olabberd, wash'd and dash'd^ 
And gravcll'd, that it nuule us halfe abash'd. 

TajfUtr** Dieremenf by As>» P^ 9L 

(2) To eat up greedily. 

SLABBY. Sloppy ; dirty. 

This threatning is to travellen that go 
Long Journeys ; «la6fty rain they*l have, or saew. 
A BeokM Bo¥* •nd OMa, 1686, p tt 

SLACHE. To loiter. Yorhgh. 
SLACK. (1) The low ground. North, 

They took the gallows tnm the elaekg 

They set It in the glen. 
They hang'd the proud sheriff on that, 
Releas'd their own three men. 

tMUnOMd^JLm* 
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(2) Coal reduced to very tmall pieces. The side 
of a mountain where the rock has crumbled 
and fallen down in an oblique direction 
called a slack, 

i3) Mingere. Wore. 
4) To cool in water. North, 

(5) Underdone ; t/lscA-baked, spoken of bread ; 
slaeA done, meat underdone. Kent. Slack- 
oven, an oven which bakes slowly. 

(6) To put off; to procrastinate. 

(7) A long pool in a streamy river. 

(8) Dull ; low ; depressed ; lazy. Slack^deedt 
depression of trade, rar. dioL 

SLACKE. Slow. (^.-5.) 

SLACKEN. To faU in price. Slacking, want 

or deficiency of anything. 
SLACKET. SUght;slim. Comw, 
SLACK.TRACE. An untidy woman. 

In some places, tlackumtrant. 
SLACK.WATER. A deficiency of water, by 
which the machinery of mills erected on 
streams is deprived of its proper action. 
SLADDERY. Wet and dirty. North, 
SLADE. ( 1) A valley ; a ravine ; a plain. Brockett 
says its present meaning is '* a breadth of 
green sward in ploughed land, or in planta- 
tions." I have heard the term in Northamp- 
tonshire applied to a flat piece of grass, and to 
a border of grass round a ploughed field. The 
first meaning (a valley) is given in the Here- 
fordshire Gloss, p. 94 ; but Moor describes it 
" a small open hanging wood." See Morte 
d'Arthur, L 161, 176, 192 ; Bntish Bibl. i. 154; 
Gy of Warwike, p. 120. 

Sesty siODgene in a *lad« of tleghe mene of annef. 
MotU Arthurs t MS, Lincoln, f. 84. 
It had bene better of William a Trent 

To have bene abed with torrowe. 
Than to be that day in the greenwood slade. 
To meet with Little Johns arrowe. 

Robin Hood, i. 118. 
Whenne we were put fro Paradise 
Into this like wrecched alude. 

Cttrnr Mundi, MS. Coil. Trin. Cantab, f.8. 
And how he climbeth up the bankJs, 
And falleth into §htdit depe. 

Cower, MB, Soe, Anti^. 134, f. 121 
But when he came to Bamesdale, 
Great heaviness there hee badd, 
For he found tow of hit owoe fellowis 
Were slaine both in a alaJe, 

Robin Hood and Ony of GUbome. 

(S) A dedy or sledge. Also, to carry on a sledge ; 

to drag on the ground. 
SLADE-DOWN. To draw back part of the 

mould into the inteifiirrow, with the plough 

f dragging, or slading upon its side. Norf. 
6LADERING-DRAG. A smaU drag, or car- 
. riage, or sledge, without wheels, and sliding on 
9 the ground, drawn by one horse. Cheth, J^ 
BLAG. (1) Refuse of lead, or other ores. It is 
sometimes applied to coal. SJag-pigi, small 
flat pigs of lead of an inferior quality. ** At 
the silver mills in Cardiganshire the cinders or 
refuse of the litharge, which remain after the 
first boiling of the mine, are call'd slags, wliich 
are beat small with great stamps lifted up by 



a wheelmoved by water ; lo the drosa of Ul 

in Cornwall is called the tlag / so likewise the 
is slag or refuse of melted iron,' ' Kennett, MS. 

(2) The black slat, which lies commonly above 
the coal in sinking their pits in Flintshire, is 
called the slag. Ibid. MS. 

(3) Miry and slippery. Pr. Parv. 
SLAGER. To shudLen. West. 
SLAGHT. Hung up ; put away ? 

When we come and sitten in samet 
I shalie tech the a game, 
I can bit wel be rote ; 
Then shal thou se my slyng ^aght. 
And of the best take us a draght. 
And drynk welle right be note. 

MS. Cantab, Ft, v. 48, f. 4ll 
SLAGS. Sloes. Westm, 
^SLAIF. A shallow dish. North, 
^>a<^J|pLAIGH. The sloe. LancJ^ 
SLAIN. Smut in com. Cumb. 
SLAINT. To bring forth young, applied to cows 

and mares. Kent, 
SLAIR. To walk slovenly. North, 
SLAIRG. Mud. Northumb, 
SLAISTER. (1) To beat severely. North. 
(2) To do anything awkwardly. Yorksh, 
SLAIT. (1) An accustomed run for sheep ; henc« 
the place to which a person is accustomed is 
called slait. West, 
(2) To slake quicklime. Devon. 
SLAKE. (1) A deep ditoh ; a ravine. 
He laf slawe in a alak 
, flbrty score on a pak, 
Wyd opene one here bake. Sir Degraoatit, S&. 

(2) To quench ; to subside. North, 
Whenne that here paynys atoJryd was. 
And scbehaddepassyd that hydouspas. 

Here nose bant on bloode ; 
Sche was unblemeschyd IToot and hand, 
That sawj the lordys off the lande, 

And thankyd God on rode. 

Ronumee of jithalstan* 

(3) To lick, e. g. plates or dishes badly washed 
and not well dried are said to be slaked over. 
It is also vulgarly used, I believe, in the sense 
of to kiss. Line, 

Jk^) To put out the tongue. Lane. J|& 
^(5) To fail ; to desist. (^.-5.) ^ 

(6) Leisure; opportunity.* Norf. 

(7) An accumulation of mud or slime, particu- 
larly in a river. Cumb. 

(8) A gentle light stroke. North. 

(9) To smear ; to bedaub. Yorksh, 

(10) Very small coals. North, 

(11) To go silently. Weber. 

(12) To untie ; to loosen. {j1.-S.) 

(13) Soft, as mud, dirt, &c. Dunelm, 
SLALE. Violent ; inflamed. North. 
SLAM. (1) To beat. North. 

(2) A kind of game. It is also a torm at whist, 
used when one party wins a game before the 
other has gained a trick. 
At post and paire, or Warn, Tom Tuck would play 
This Christmas, but his want wherewith saycs nay. 

Htrridts Workn, ii. t6 

(3) The side ; to go up the slam of the hill is to 
go up obliquely. Dorset, 
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(4) To throw fast, Tiolently, as a door ( to fling 
down. Var, diaL 

(5) A kind of muscle. South. 

(6) TaUandlean. North. 
SLAM-BANG. With great violence. Wat. 
SLAMKIN. A female sloven. Perhaps ilam- 

maekt or ^ammerkin is in more general use. 
Hence tlammaeA, to walk slovenly, to do any- 
thing awkwardly. 

SLAMMING. Large ;hig. Weti. 

SLAMPAMBES. To cut a person of the slam- 
pambes, or to give him the slampambes, i. e. 
to beat him by stratagem, to circumvent or 
conquer any one. It occurs in an old play 
quoted by Narea, who was unable to explain 
tiie phrase. 

The townetmen being pinched at the heart that 
onerascall Intueh KorneAiU wiae thould give them 
the Ham pw m tf not lo much weleng the tlenderneiM 
of the loiae at the thamefViInecee of the foUe. 

8tanihunf» Deteription ^ Ireland, p. S6. 

SLAMTRASH. A great sloven. Yorkth. 

SLANE. Sloes. Devon. 

SLaNG. (1) Apparently some kind of ordnance, 
mentioned in Arch. xi. 439. 

(2) A long narrow piece of land, sometimes 
caned MlunJtet. Wett. 

SLANGAM. An awkward lout. <* A tall and 
dulif/SoR^am, that hath no making to his height, 
nor wit to his making ; also, one that being 
sent on an errand is long in returning/' Cot- 
grave, in V. Longit. 

SLANR. (I) Slim ; slender. North. 

(2) A slope, or declivity. Kent. 

SLANS. Sloes. West. 

SLANT. To exaggerate. North. "To mock, 
or lie, or dissemble,'* Kennett MS. 

SLANT-VEIN. One vein of ore crossing an- 
other at an acute angle. North. 

SLANY. A slattern. Weii. 

SLAP. (1) Suddenly. North. 

(2) To spill liquor. All of a slap, i. e. very 
sloppy. Yorkeh. 

(3) To eUip «/i, to eat quickly, to lick up food. 
Still in use. 

(4) The same as 5^& (5). 

(5) To loll out the tongue. North. 

(6) A gap. Somenet. 

SLAP. BANG. Violently ; headlong. Slep-daeh 
is also used in the same sense. 

SLAP-DASH. A cheap mode of colouring rooms 
by daehmg them vrith a brush in imitation of 
paper. North. In masonry, rough-cast. 

SLAPE. (1) Soft; slippery; smooth. Hence, 
metaphorically, crafty. North. Slape hawing 
by haw binks, i. e. slippery holding by a hall 
bench. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) Sleep. Sevyn Sages, 929. 

SL APE-ALE. Plain ale as opposed to ale medi 



mixed with any other liquor. Skinner says 
this is a IJncolnshire word. 

SLAPE-FACS. A soft-spoken, mealy-mouthed 

hypocrite. Line. 
SLiVPEL. A large lump. Suuex, 

Urn 



SLAPER. The stump of a tree. Noff. 

SLAPING. Walking about a house with dirty 
shoes and wet dripping clothes. Oxon, 

SLAPPING. Very large. Far. diaL 

SLAPPY. Not baked enough. SufoU. 

SLAP^SAUCE. A parasite. Mhthen. 

SLAP-SHOES. Shoes with loose soles. 

SLARE. (1) A hint; an indirect reproach. Une, 

(2) To smear, to mark vrith dirt here and there ; 
thus when a floor has been imperfectly washed 
it wiU be said, " They've tiared it sadly." 

SLART. (1) To splash with dirt. YorAeh. In 
Herefordshire, to stain. 

(2) Used as a substantive, to mean a quantity ; 
thus one market woman will say to another, 
'* You've got a pretty good tlart of butter this 
welk." Used as a verb, to signify to taunt by 
insinuations, e. g. ** If you've anything to say, 
out with it, and don't elart in that way." Line, 

SLARY. Bedaubed. Etui. 

SLASH. (1) A cut, or gash. Yorish. 

(2) The same as Pleach, q. v. 

SLASHING. Gay ; wild. Var. dial 

SLASHY. Wet and dirty. North. 

SLAT. (1) To strike ; to slap ; to throw or cast 
down violently or carelessly. Var. diaL 
'* Slatted his brains out," Webster, iv. 99. A 
slat in the face, L e. a reproach. 
To split, or crack. Wett. 
A spot, or stain. Yorkeh. 

(4) An iron heater used for smoothing lirrnib 
after washing. Somereet, 

(5) To set on ; to incite. North. 

(6) A share. Bailey. 

(7) A slate. North, << Sklat or slat sterna' 
Prompt. Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

SLAT-AXE. A mattock with a short axe end. 

Devon. 
SLATCHIN. Untidy. Cmnb. 
SLATE. (1) A valley? 

Certayn, tho said the knyght. 
That theffe I saw to uyght 
Here beside a tktte. 

Torrent of Portn^l, p. 70 

(2) To ridicule. Var. dial. This is probably 
derived from our fifth meaning. 

(3) A sheet. An old cant term, occurring ia 
Dekker's Belman of London, 1608. 

(4) A woman is said to be slated, when her net* 
ticoat falls below her gown. 

(5) To bait animab. " Bay of bor, of h^t 
slatyng," Kyng Alisaunder, 200. " To s.ace 
a beast is to hound a ^og at him," Yorksliire 
Ale, p. 115, ed. 1697. 

(6) To be angry, or wroth. 

TheapottiUe layt that God thalm hatyt 
And over alle other with thaim tiaty: 

R. dt Brunnei MS, Boweat ^ 6€. 

A pod or busk, of peas, &c. Hants. 
LATHER. To slip, or slide. Chesh. 



i^i 



cated with wormwood or scurvy grass, or >SLATS. (1) Cross pieces used m the hurdles of 



the Midland counties. 
(2) Dark blue ooze, rather hard, left dry by the 

ebb of the sea. Suff. 
SLATTER. To waste : or rather, perhaop not 

to make a proper ana due use of anything. 
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thm they say, " take care, or yoall sUUter it 
all away ;" and when the weather is unsettled, 
10 that the work of the farm is interrupted, 
the farmer will say to his men, " I fear we 
shall have a ilattering time of it." Also, to 
he negligent and slovenly. 

SLATTER-DE-POUCH. An ancient dance, 
mentioned in an old play in MS. BodL 30. 
Gayton alludes to it as a boy's exerdse. 
«df SLATTERINS. Relics. Limejfm 
^ SLATTERY. Wet; dirty. Var.diaL 

SLATY. Miry, or muddy. 

SLAUGHMESSES. A kind of sword ? 

Beiide theM. we have the fierce Bratanden and 
ftrong Almaioef wyth k>ng pykei and cuttyng 
^aughmMMt, Haiti Henry F. f. 15. 

SLAUGHTER. A great alteration involving 
some destruction, e. g. applied to the thorough 
repair and renovation of an old mansion. 
Enex. 

SLAUM. To smear. Leie, 

SLAUSB. To strain liquor. " Coi!o,tosclau8e 
ale," MS. Gloss, xv. Cent. 

SLAVEINE. A pilgrim's mantle. {A.^N.) 
** Saradarda, Anglice a sdavene," Nominale 

MS. in my possession. 

He eovyrde hyi face wyth hyt tiavqfiM, 
That Tyn7e ichulde not knowe hyt peyne. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. MS. 
Many wente Clement agayne, 
A «X(lavyn was hys wede. 

MS. Cantab. Ft, ii. 38, f.86. 

SLAYERINGCLOTH. A slobbering.bib. <'Sla. 

veryng clothe for chyldren," Palsgrave. 
SLAWEN. A large piece. Sttuex, 
SLAWE. Shun. (^..5.) 

I wolde not that, layd Robyn, 

Johan, that thou were 9lawe, 
For all the golde In mery Englond, 
Though it lay now on a rawe. 

Robin Hood, 1. M. 
SLAWTH. Sloth. Prompt. Part. 
SLAWTYR. Slaughter. PronqtL Pan. 
SLAY. (1) Anything that moves on a pivot, as 
the part of the loom that is pulled by the hand 
among the threads. North. 

(2) In cutting slop, the wood is laid in regular 
rows, all one way, for the convenience of tying 
up ; these are cidled tlayi. 

(3) As willingly. " I would itay do it as not." 
Somernet, 

(4) Coarse wool. Ikwm. Perhaps from tlay^ 
that part of a loom with which the work is 
dosed. " The slay of a weavers loome having 
teeth like a combe," Nomenclator, p. 253. 

(5) A lane or way cut through a whin, or broom, 
or other cover, for the purpose of admitting 
a vehicle to receive and convey away the fag- 
gots or cuttings ; or for admitting a range of 
haynets to catch rabbits, hunted from side to 
side of the cover by dogs ; or for gunners to 
place themselves in, to shoot or slay them as 
they dart across. Idoor. 

SLAY-WATTLE. A kind of hurdle, made with 

narrow boards. Kent. 
ALAZY. Of flimsy texture. East, 



SLB. To kfll ; to slay. {J.^S,) 
Oret bourde it wold be, 
OflTthem to Wm twoo or thre, 
I tweie the, be Seynt Gyle. 

MS. Cantah. Ft. ▼. 48, f. « 

SLBA. To dry or wither, spoken of com ex- 
posed to sun or wind before it is gathered or 
bound. Cheth, 

SLEAK. The same as SlaJte, q. v. 

SLEAM. To slumber. Lane. 

SLEAVEL To tear down. Heref. 

SLEAVE-SILK. The soft floss-sUk used for 
weaving. ** Sleave or raw silke," Florio, p. 57. 
See Nares, in v. 

SLECK. (i) To cool. North. 

(2) To quench; to assuage; to extinguish. 
North. <' Candel slekennid," ApoL LoU. p. 19. 

(3) Small pit coal. Yorlt$h. 

(4) To make smooth. PaUgrave. " I slecke, 
I make paper smothe with a sleke stone, Je 

fait glitsani ; you muste slecke your paper if 
yon wyll write Greke well," Ibid. 

SLECKING. Weak liquor. North. 

SLED. (1) A sledge North. ** A trucke or 
slQd with low whecles," Florio, p. 37. " TVaAo, 
a sled," Nominale MS. " Dray or sleade 
whych goeth without wheles," Huloet, 1552. 
'* Slede to drawe a thyng upon," Palsgrave. 

(2) To walk awkwardly. Yorkth, Hence, an 
old blind person. Sled-hotigh, one who walks 
badly or lamely. 

(3) A sledge hammer. 
SLEDE. A valley. Heame. 
SLEDGE. To shift off. Dunetm. 
SLEDGER. The lower stone in the hopper of a 

mill. Var. dial 
SLEDIR. Slippery. (^..5-.) 

For thanne he leseth hit lusty weye 
With dronkeichipe, and wot not whider 
To goo, the weyes ben lo tlodir. 

Gawer, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 179. 
The plank that on the bryggewas, 
Wat as Wedlyr as any glas. 

MS. Harl. 170}, t. 3S. 

SLEECH. (1) To dip up water. North. 
(2) Mud or sea-sand used as manure. Thesedi- 
ment deposited by the sea in the river Rother 
is called sleech. Stistex. Kennett has glitch, 
" slime or mud thrown up in the cleansing 
of ponds or ditches," MS. Lansd. 1033. 
And I will goe gaither ripdte. 
The shippe for to caullte and pyche. 

Cheater FKoyt, 1. 47. 

SLEEKED. Smooth. " A kind of aleeJked 
pasteboord to write upon, and may bee blotted 
out againe," Florio, p. 86. 

SLEEKER. An iron instrument used for drain- 
ing the skins that are taken from the tanpit. 

SLEEP. A limb is said to go to sleep when be* 
numbed from being too long in one position. 
** My fothe ys aslepe," Nominale MS. 

SLEEP- AW AY. An idiomatic phrase signifying 
a gradual decay. Devon. 

SLEEPER. (1) A rushlight. East. 

(2) The stump of a tree cut off short, and left in 
the ground. Norf, 
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(3) A beam of wood which supports somethings 
as rails, &c. Vor. dial. 

(4) Grains of barley which do not vegetate when 
undergoing the process of malting are called 
9leepert, Salop. Antiq. p. 569. 

^^SLEEP-WORT. Lettuce. Gerard, ^^ 

SLEEPY. Tasteless ; insipid ; generally said of 

fruit half rotten. Var, dial. 
SLEEPT-HEAD. An idle, sleepy person. 
SLEER. One who slays. (^.-5.) 
SLEET. (1) Cow^ung. Yorkth. 
(2) Aslant ; oblique. Pr. Parv. 
SLEEVE. (1) A narrow channel. 
(2) To split ; to deave. North, 
SLEBVE-HAND. The cuff attached to a 

sleeve ; the wristband of a shirt. 
SLEEVELESS. Useless; unprofitable. « Syr- 
rua, thynke not lonke, and y schall telle yow 
a Mlevelet reson," Reliq. Antiq. L 83. 
If all these faile, a begger-wonun may 
A iweet love letter to her handi conray ; 
Or a neat laundreMe or a hearbwlfe can 
Carry a attevthate roeaiage now and than. 

Ta^Un^a Worke§, 163U,ll. 111. 
SLEEZT. The same as Sbuy, q. v. ** Skne 
tinnen, so calld becaua brought from the pro- 
▼ince of Silesia, or as the Germans caU it 
ScMeria, wher the capital city Breslaw is 
maintaind by this manufacture, which Is the 
chief if not the only merchandize of that 
place,*' Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
SLEPT. Slashed. Somertei. 
SLEIDED. Raw, untwisted, as silk. 
SLEIGHLY. Cunningly. (J.-S.) 
SLEIGHSTER. Slaughter. 
Therfore so fel tber were 
That Utd was lene hMT^eigfuttr ther. 

Artkour and Merlin, p. 838. 

SLEIGHT. (1) Contrivance. {A.-S.) Still in 

use, signifying judgment, calculation. 
(2) Smooth, as a board, &c. 
SLEINT. SUpped ; pushed. 
SLEITH. Contrivance ; cunning. Also, occa- 
sionally, stratagem, deceit. {A.-S.) 

What, wenett thou Him that knoweth alle 
To diueyve with thy sMthl^ wile. 

L^dgaUf MS. Soc. Jntiq. 134, f.23. 

SLEKKYN. Slacken. {A.-S.) 

So hrennande lire that laste ay. 
That nokyn thynge It tMkyn may. 

MS. HarU S800, f. 71. 

SLBN. To slope. Somenet. 

SLENCH. (1) Part of a cow which lies close to 

the brisket We»t. 
(2) To quench one's thirst. &m/A. 
^3) To hunt privately, as dogs do to steal their 
food. North, 
.y(4) To cut one side of a hedge, and leave the 
-«* ' other untouched. CAetA. gj^ 
' SLENT. (I) To tear ; to rend/ Dortet. 

(2) A deep puddle ; any small pit in a common 
or phun. Smffhlk. 

(3) To slope ; to ghde. " It $lenied doune to 
the erthe," Morte d'Arthur, iL 281. It is the 
part pa. in Du Bartas, p. 7. 

(4) A jett, or sarcasm. 
SLEPB To drag. {Flem.) 



SLEPING. A%leep, or slumber. (A.^.) 

SLEPIR. Slippery. 

If reetaea to the falle, featenoghte one thame thf 
herte, for thay are faylande and noghte lattande ay« 
and Hepir all ane eele, that whenne mene wenya he 
haae hym flwte, alt fantome he fira hyme glyddys» 
and tynya hym for ay. MS, L4neoln A. L 17, f. S44. 

SLEPLE. To sleep gently. {A.-S.) 

SLERRIB. A sparerib of pork. West. 

SLETCH. To cease ; to stop. /. Wight, 

SLBTE. To slete a dog, says Ray, is to set him 
at anything, as s¥rine, sheep, &c. North, 

SLETTEN. SUd;feU. Weber. 

SLEUTH. (1) The track of any animal Hence 
iteuth-htnandf a term for the bloodhound. 

There ii a law alto among the borderen In time 
of peace, that whoao denleth entrance or tute of a 
$l€uthhound in pursuit made after fellont and itolen 
goods, shall be holden at accewarie unto the theft* 
or taken for the selfe theefeb 

HoUnshed, DeaaripUon ^ Seoiland, p. 14. 
The second kind is called in Scotland a ttaCA- 
hcuHd, being a little greater then the hunting hound, 
and in colour for the most part browne, or sandy- 
spotted. The sence of smelling is so quicke in these 
that they can follow the footesteps of theevs, and 
pursue them with violence untill they overtake 
them ; and if the theef take the water, they east In 
themselves also, and swim to the other side, where 
they find out againe aftesh their former labor, untill 
they find the thing they seeke for: for this is com- 
mon in the borders of England and Scotland, where 
the people were wont to live much upon theft, and 
if the dog brought his leader unto any house, where 
they may not be suffred to come in, they take it for 
granted that there is both the stolleo goods and th« 
theef also hidden. 

Toptelft Four-Fktoted BeaHt, 1607, p. 141. 

(2) A herd of bears. This term occurs in tha 
Booke of Hunting, 1586. 

SLEUTHE. Sloth ; idleness. (A.-S.) 
SLEUTYNG. Shooting ; letting fly. Gawayna. 
SLEYE. To cleave ; to split (A.-S.) 
For thaire cotis ware al to-revyne. 
And thaire lymmes in sondir elfvene. 

MS, Lbteolm A. i. 17, t, im 

SLEW. (1) To turn round. 
(2^ A kind of sieve. 

(3) To get intoxicated. YorAsh. 

S liE WER. To give way ; to &11 down. 
SLEY. A weaver's instrument that strikes the 

wog close to the warp. Ketmett. 
SLE5ELY. SlUy ; cunningly. 

In Paradis he made him rest. 
And 9le^9ljf slepe on him he kcst. 

Curaw Mundit MS, Coll. Trin. CatUab, f. 80, 

SLIBBER-SLABBER. Very careless. 

SLICE. (1) A fire shovel ; a broad short-handled 
firepan for wood fires. Jhrtet. ^ A slice, 
of the shape of the ace of spades, a sort of 
firepan, flat and plain, without any edges 
tum'd up by the sides," MS. Gloss. 

(2) Said of a hawk " when she mewteth a good 
distance from her," Gen. Rec. ii. 63. 

(3) " An instrument of the kitchen to tume 
meate that is fried," Elyot, in v. Spatha, ed. 
1559. It occurs in Palsgrave. The slice m 
still used for many purposes, particularly fur 

up or turning fish in a koUle or stew« 
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pan. It is described in Tim Bobbin, '' a thin 
bit of wood to stir meat in pots/' 
_ 8LICH. The same as Sieeeh (2). 
-irSLICIIEN. Smooth. Lane. ^ 
'^ SLICK. (1) Smooth, rar, dial. 

The mole't acratture Tery imooth aodaMdr, 
She digs i' th* dirt, but 'twill not on her ttick. 

A Bookjbr Bo^tand QlrU, 1686, p. 96. 

r2) aear ; entirely. Wett. 

[3) To comb the hair. Sutnx, 

li) The down of rabbito. Eoit, 

[5) A blow, or slap. Oxotu 

SLICKBN. Smooth. Derb. 

SLICKENSIDBS. A species of mineral snb- 
stance found in some mines, the effects of 
which are terrific. A blow with a hammer, a 
stroke or scratch with a miner's pick, are suf- 
ficient to blast asunder the massive rocks to 
which it is found attached. 

The mina in Eyunedge arc very deep, and the 
New-engine mine I have heard stated as being the 
deepest in Derbyshire. Among the number In the 
edge is the Hay-cliff, a mine distinguished for haTlng 
contained in great abundance of that extraordinary 
phenomenon in the mineral world provincially called 
tliek9tuide*. It is a species of gelena, and is well 
known amongst mineralogists. This mine once had 
it in singular quantity and quality. One writer 
says, <«The stroke is immediately succeeded hy a 
crackling noise, accompanied with a noise not un- 
like the mingled hum of a swarm of bees ; shortly 
afterwards an explosion follows, so loud and appal- 
ling that even the miners, though a hardy race of 
men, and little accustomed to fear, turn pale and 
tremble at the shock.'* Of the nature of this mine- 
ral, and its terrible power, there have been a many 
but quite unsatisfactory solutions. Whitehurst, in 
his work on the formation of the earth, thus men- 
tions its wonderfbl power :— '* In the year 1737> an 
explosion took place at the Hay-cliff mine, Eyam, 
by the power of slickensldes. Two hundred bar- 
rels of materials were blown out at one blast, each 
barrel containing SSO lbs. weight. During the ex- 
plosion the earth shook at by an earthquake." A 
person of the name of Higginbotham once but nar- 
rowly escaped with life, by striking incautiously 
this substance in the above mine. Experienced 
miners can, however, work where it greatly abounds 
without much danger. It is also known by the 
name of <* cracking-whole.** 

9Vood*» DetolaHon qf Ri^am, 

8LICKLER. An idle loiterer. Dewm. 

SLICK-STONE. ** Slyckestone, Utte a papier, 
Uee" Palsgrave. Kennett mentions the slick- 
stone for smoothing linen cloths. Slehf9tone, 
Pr. Parv. MS. HarL 221, f. 156. 

SLID. A North country oath. It occurs twice 
in Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 

SLIDDER. (1) To sUde. (2) Slippery. SHd- 
dery is common in the second sense. " Slyder, 
gUnant*^ Palsgrave. SUdery, MS. -Arundel. 
220, f. 300. 

SLIDE. A sledge. Midi C. 

SLIDE- BUTT. A dung sledge. Dewm. 

SLIDE-GROAT. A game played with coins, 
the same as shove-groat. See Douce*s lUust. 
i. 454 ; Brand's Pop. Antiq. ii. 259 ; Armin's 
Nest of Ninn^.es, 1608, ed. Collier, p. 28. 



SLIDERS. Beams usedfor the support of shafU 
in mines. North. 

SLIDING. Slippery. Chaucer. 

SLIER. To look sly upon, but with some evil 
design. Glouc. 

SLIFFE. A sleeve. Hooper, 

SLIFT. (1) The fleshy part of the leg of beef, 
part of the round. Eaei. 

(2) A slip, or cutting. St^oU. 

SLIFTER. A crack, or crevice. Lane. It 
occurs as a verb in Marston. 

The liver dryed with parsely, and three walnuts 
densed tnm the pill and put into hony, is m^rveil. 
ous good for one that is liver skke ; the ashes of it 
mlxt with oyle, taketh away wens ; and the ashes 
of the liver, and the flesh la good against the chap- 
ping, deft*, or »Hfi0r» in the body, which come by 
cold : but Dioscorides, whom I rather follow, attri- 
buteth both these vertucs to the ashes of the huofe. 
Topmirt Four- Footed BeatU, 1807, P> 96. 

SLIGHT. (1) Contrivance ; artifice. 

(2) A contracted form of the ancient phrase fy 
t hie light 

(3) A trifling matter. West. 

(4) Slighting; contemptuous. 

(5) To slake lime. Devon. 

(6) To smooth or iron linen. 

(7) To throw, or cast quickly. 
SLIGHTEN. TosUght. Jonson. 
SLIGHTY. sum ; weak. Eaei. 
SLIKE. (1) Such ; such like. (A.^S.) 

Crlste was of a maydene borne. 
And dyed for thame on tii/ke a tree. 
To brynge thame owte of my poste. 

MS. Lfoco/fi A. i. 17. f. ISa. 
I have herd say men suld take of twa thingcs, 
SHk as he fynt, or tak tlik as he brlnges ; 
But specially I pray the, host ful deere. 
Get us som mete and drynk, and mak us cheere. 

Wrighf$ jineedota Uteraria, p. JU 

Whethur thy dayes, Lord, be sfykt 
As mennes dayes that dwellen here. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. IS. 

(2) To make sleek, or smooth. (A.-S.) Also 
an adjective, smooth, or sleek. ** With bent 
browis both smothe and slike," Romaunt of 
the Rose, 542. 

(3) To rend asunder ; to cleave. 

(4) To slide. " On the mayle slikes," Anturs of 
Arther, xlviii. 6. 

SLIKKER. Smooth and hard. " Slykker aa 
paper that is sleked or suche lyke, algee,** 
Palsgrave, adject, f. 95. 

SLIM. (1) Distorted, or worthless; sly. Also, 
a worthless fellow. Far. diaL 

(2) To do any work in a careless or deceptive 
manner. Suteex. 

(3) Slender ; thin ; slight. Eaet. Also, a thin, 
tall youth. 

(4) Sly ; cunning ; crafty. Var. diaL 
SLIMBER. To lie at ease. Gkme. 
SLIME. A hawk slimeth '* when she mewteth 

without droping.'' Gent. Rec ii. 63. 
SLIMMY. Of slight texture. North, Forby 

has slinulachet, of very thin texture, loose and 

flaccid. East Anglia, p. 307. 
SLIMS Y. Idle, lazy, dawdling. SUmsieet, the 
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fnperlati^e of this woid, which is in nse about 
^oodbridge. Moor't Suffolk MS, 
SLtNCH. To sneak away. Dunelm, 
SLING. (1) To move quickly. Var. dial. It 

has also the same meaning as SUnch^ q. t. 
(2) To cast, or throw. Also, to bring forth young 

prematurely. Sutaex, 
Hit h«nd tleppid and tlode o-tlante one the nuylei^ 
And the tother tlely *iifng«§ hym undlre. 

JforM jirthure, MS. Uneobt, f. 03. 

SLINGE. (I) To sneak; to skulk about in a 

state of idleness. North. 
(2) A blow. Syr Gawayne. 
8LINGER. (1) One who steals cloth, yam, or 

the like from clothiers, with a view to its 

being worked up or finished. 
(2) A person who used a sling. Pi/undabiluta, 

a slynger, Nominale MS. 
SLINGET. A narrow slip of ground. 
SLINK. (I) To sneak off. Also, a sneaking, 

thievish fellow. North. 

(2) A small piece of wet meadow Und. /. of 
Wight. 

(3) A calf prematurely brought forth is so 
termed; the leather into which the skin is 
made, being softer and tougher than other 
leather, is used by shoemakers to bind with. 

(4) Slim; slender. Suffolk. 
SLIN-POLS. A simpleton. Dewm. 
SLIP. (1) " At the potteries in Staffordshire, the 

earths or clays of looser and more friable 
texture being mixed with water, they make 
into a consistence thinner than syrup, so that 
being put into z uucket, it will run out through 
a quill ; this they call flip, and is the sub. 
stance wherewith they paint their wares, which 
from its several colours is calld the orange 
•Up, the white $lip, the red %Up^* Kennett MS. 

(2) To creep. " Why come, how you do 9Up 
along," applied to a person moving very slow 
and lazily. Far. dial. 

(3) An outside covering, as a pil1ow.«^, for a 
pillow-case. Also a child's pinafore. This 
word was formerly used in general for a scab- 
bard, sheath, &c. and the maker of such things 
was called a slipper, a term that has now 
become obsolete. In the parish register of 
Hexham, co. Northumberland, is this entry, 

V William, son of William Hutchinson, aword 
sliper, bur. Nov. 1688.** Chron. Mirab. p. 156. 

(4) A narrow passage between two buildings. 
W. Wyrc. 192. There is a passage so called 
on the south side of Worcester cathedral. 

(5) A young pig. Comw. 

(6) A noose, especially applied to that by which 
a greyhound is kept before it is aUowed to 
start for the game. 

(7) A counterfeit coin, consisting of brass washed 
over with silver. 

(8) Clay ready for the potter. 
^9) To cast a foal prematurely. 
t'lO) A butterfly. Somerset. 
SLIPCOAT-CHEESE. Was thus made : 

Take five quarts of new milk from the cow, and 
quart of water, and one apoonAil of runnet, 



and stir It together, and let it stand till It doth oome i 

then lay your cheescloth into the Tate, and take up 

your curd as fast as you can, without breaking, and 

put it to your vate, and let the whey soak out 

itself, when you have taken it all up, lay a cloth on 

the top of it and one pound weight for one hour, 

then lay two pound weight for an hour more: then 

take him out of the vate, and let him lie two or three 

hours, and then salt him on both sides ; when he 

is salt enough, uke a clean cloth and wipe him dry, 

then let him Ue a day or a night, then put nettles 

under and upon him, and change them once a day, 

the cheese will come to his eating in eight or nine 

days. Th0 HouBewifl^t Oruela, ed. 1097. p. 14. 

SLIP-DOWN. Old milk slightly curdled. 

SLIPE. To uncover the roof of a building ; to 

t^ke away the outside covering from anything. 

"Take the whyte of lekus, slype hem and 

shredc hem small," Forme of Cury, p. 15. 

SLIP-ON. To slip on clothes, i. e. to put them 

on very hurriedly and loosely. Var. dial. 
SLIPPER. (1) Slippery. Palsgrtne. 

Yf they were men, your faithfulnesse might hap 

to suffice, but ehildhod muste bee maintained by 

mennes autoritie,aiNl slipptr you the underprompled 

with elder counsaill. HaU, Edward V. f. S. 

yl) A skidpan. Wore. 

SLIPPEIUSLOPPER. SUp-shod. Somerset. 
SLIPPERY- WHELPS. Drop dumplings. Suff. 
SLIPPID. Slender. Susses. 
SLIPPY. (1) Veiy quick. Var. dial 
(2) SUppery. Still in use. 
SLIP-SHAUL. Applied to nuts when so ripe, 

that they easily slip out of the husks. 
SLIP-SHOE. A very loose shoe, so worn as to 
hang loosely about the foot. 

He weares hb apparel by leare of the peoples 
ignorance, for if every customer could challenge his 
owne remnant, hee would be stript naked. He 
needs not use thecom-cutter, for thesUihahoe favours 
him. Stephens* Euajfw and Otaraettra^ 1615, p. 4S1. 
SLIP-SLOP. Thin mud, &c. North. 
SLIPSTRING. A knavish feUow. See Lilly, 
ed. 1632, sig. Aa. v ; Hawkins, iii. 39. It is 
an adjective in the follovring passage : 
Another should have spoke us two betweene. 
But like a meacher hee^s not to be scene. 
Hee** runne away even in the very nick 
Of thisdaye* businesae ; such a tiippttHng trick 
As never till now befell us heeretofore. 
Nor shall, I hope, befall us any more. 

MS. Bright m,t. I. 
SLIR. Toslip;tosUde. North. 
SLIRRUP. To lap up any Uquid vrith a noise 

Sussesr. 
SLISSE. An instrument like a large sledge, used 
before carts were adopted in agriculture. It 
is still used in turf bogs where there are few 
obstructions. North. 
SLIT. (1) A crack or cleft in the breast of fat 
cattle. MidLC. 

(2) To cut through ; to cleave. (^.-5.) 

(3) The pudendum muliebre. North. 

The king was wondred out of wItt, 
And toke the messenger bi the tlU. 

Arthnur and Merthtt P- 54. 

(5) To thrust back the lock of a door without 
the key. Susses, 
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SLIT-COTE. According to Strntt, ed. Planch^, 

ii. 260, a cote open in the front. 
SLITE. The herb cidamum. 
SLITHER. To sUde ; to tUp. Var, dial, Jen- 

nings has tUtter, Glossary, p. 70. 
SLITHERING. Slow; indolent; procnsti. 

nating ; deceitful. Unc. 
SLITIN. Worn out ; wearied. 
SLITTERY. The same as Claggum, q. t. 
SLIVE. (1) To sneak ; to skulk ; to proceed in 

a sly way; to creep; to idle away time. 

North, 

(2) To cut, or slice off anything. Also, a slip or 
slice, a chip. (A.-S.) 

Sithe thai drowe bronde« of tCeU 
And hewe togedre hard and wel, 

And delde dentet rive. 
And lalden on with twerdes clere. 
Helm and icheld that ttronge were 

Thai gonne hem al to-»ehlit>e. 

Qyof Wartoikti^ p. 471* 

(3) To slide down suddenly. " I slyre downe, I 
fall downe 8odaynly,/« caule" PakgraM, 

(4) To dress carelessly. Cumh, A garment 
rumpled up about any part of the person is 
said to be timed, 

SLIVE-ANDRE W. A good-for-nothing feUow. 

SLIYEN. Slid ; glided down. The term was 
often applied to dress. Carr has tUvingt hay- 
ing the brim or edge turned down. 

SLIVER. (1) A splinter ; a slice ; a slip ; a small 
piece of anything. (jf..&) 

(2) A small wooden instrument used for spin- 
ning yam in the West of England. ^^. 
xziz. 271. 

(3) A short slop worn by bankers or navigators. 
Line, It was formerly called a tUvinff. The 
tUmng was exceedingly capadous and wide. 

(4) A lock of combed wooL 
SLIVERLY. Cunning; deceitful. Une. 
SLIVINO. (1) See Sliver (3). 

Idle ; lazy ; wicked. North* 
A blow ? Anturs of Arther, xlyiii. 5. Per- 
haps from A.-S. slifan, to cleave. 
SLIZE. To look sly. WHte. 
SLO. To slay. {A.-S,) 
SLOACH. To drink heavHy. Nwrihmb. 
SLOB. (1) The star fish. North. 
(2) The same as Slab, q. ▼. 
SLOBBER. (1) Untidy ; wet. We9t. 

Thomas Davit used to lace them up for her. She 

was Terj untidy in her drat ; all of a Oobber, 

The nmu, July S5th. 1843. 
(2) To eat spoon meat in a filthy manner, allow. 

ing portions of it to run down over the chin. 
SLOBBERER. (1^ A slovenly fanner. Notf, 
(2) A jobbing tailor. Var. dioL 
SLOBBERING-BIE. A bib tied under a child's 

chin round the neck when very young to keep 

the pinafore dean. 
SLOBBERY. Wet; sloppy. Shak. 
SLOB-FURROWING. A particular method of 

ploughing. Noff, 
SLOCK. (1) Loose. Suuex, 
(2) To entice; to steal. Weet, ** To slock, vox 

apnd Dumnonios usitatiBsima, blandis et 



aubdolis verbis servosa dominis pellioere, nl 
mails artibus in fraudem dominorum aUiceK,** 
MS. Devon. Glossary. 
SLOCKEN. To slake; to quench. Also, to 
suffocate in mud, and perhaps at times to 
drown simply. If a person should have been 
suffocated by getting into a bog or marsh he 
would be said to have been Joekened: and 
the term was applied to a drunken man, who 
had perished in a ditch or running stream. 
Line, 
That bottcll twet, which serred at the firat 
To keep the life, biit not to ^odcen thint. 

Dm BartaSt p. 36S. 

SLOCKET. To convey things privately out of 
the house, applied to a servant. Berke, 

SLOCKING-STONE. A rich and tempting 
stone of ore. Comw, 

SLOCKSEY. Slovenly. Suteex, 

SLOCKSTER. (1) To waste. Somertet. 

(2) One that slocks or enticeth away men's 
servants. Blount, p. 597. 

SLOD. (1) A short cake baked before the bread 

goes into the oven. St^olk. 
(2)SUd. (^.-5.) 

Launfal dy5te hyt courser, 
Withoute knave other squyer, 
He rood with lytylle pryde ; 
Hys hon stod and fell yn the fen, 
Wherfore hym tcomede many men* 
Abowte hym fer and wyde. 

lllustratiwu ^f Fahv Mgth»lan» p. 9. 

(3) To wade through mire, &c. BoMt. 
SLODDER. Slush, or wet mud Weet, 
SLODE. (1) SUt; spUt.; slipt. 

The Elrldge kniffhte, he pricked hit itccd \ 

Syr Caullne bold abode i 
Then eith<T fhooke hit trustye ipeare. 
And the timber these two children bare 
Soe ioone in tunder Oode, 
I Sir Cbtt/lne, ap. Percy, pu IS. 

M \2) The track of cart-wheels. Lane. ^ 
^ SLOFF. To eat slovenly and greedfly. WetL 
It occurs in Pr. Parv. Shf^ 
SLOG. To lag behind. 
SLOGARDIE. Sloth. (A.^S.) 
SLOOGER. To be slovenly or tardy. Slogyer. 

inff, negligent in dress. North, 
SL06HE. A bog ; a muddy pit. 

For hyt company was alle goOf 
xl. he had chaunged for oon, 

Ther tkaped but two away ; 
Thequene waaaferde to be Mhente^ 
Tyl Khe tye that they were weote. 
And pauyd owt of the «lofft. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. U. 98, f. 73. 
Or of the pitte, or of the thghe. 
If thoujte him thanne good y-nowe> 

Omoer, MS, Soe, AtMq. 134, f. 66. 
SLOMAX. Very untidy. West, 
SLOMBERINGES. Slumberings. {A,^S,) 
SLOMERANDE. Slumbering. (A.-S.) 

And ieett thaire mynde ftilly in Oodd withowtteoe 
ceosynge, whare to thay waike or dwelle or apcke, 
•hmtrmndt and ilepaade. 

MS, Uneobt A. i. 17, f. SSS. 
SLOMMAKIN. Slovenly ; loose ; untidy ; dirty; 
unwieldy. Var, dioL 
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SLOMOWRE. Slumber. (^.-5.) I SLOP- WASH. A small intennediate withing 

And fore tlewthe of tinnunwrt on a ilepe fallit, L in large families. Var, diaU ^^ 

Bol be ane aftyre mydnyghte alle hit mode changed^ ^LORE. (1) To grasp. Lane, xf^ 

Uvrf Arthurs, MS, Unjoin, i,m (2) Dirt ; miry earth. AbrM. '"Sloorc,«mM/' 



SLON. Sly. Cumb, 

SLONE. (l)The sloe. Wttt, Browne uses it for 

the plural, sloes. 
(2) To slay. (^.-5.) 

I hade catelle ; now have I non I 

Thay take my bestl» and don tham <lme. 

Ua. Cantah, Ff. v. 48, f. 47. 
SLONGENE. Flung or cast down. 

He ftware by mekille Goddea payne, 
Bot if thou brynge the coupe agaynCi 
With my dart thou salle be ilayne. 

And slongene of thi mere. Peree9al, 678* 

SLONKE. To devour up. {FJem.) 
SLOO. (1) The inner bony prominence from the 
quick part of a cow's horn, which bleeds when 
broken. IFetL 

(2) To slay ; to km. (J.-S.) 

The doujtur thou5t anodur thyng* 
Hir fadur for to «loe. 

If A Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 46. 

(3) The same as Sloghe, q. t. 

And moche ichame we hyt do» 
And eatte hyt in a fowle sloo. 

MS, CaHtab. Ff. iL 38. f. 3S. 

SLOOM. A gentle sleep. Sloomy, dull, slow, 

inactive. North, 
SLOON. SUun; killed. (A,-S,) 

With my fadur I have done foly, 
Thre childur I had hym by« 
And I have hem alle «/oon. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 46. 

SLOOP. To change. WUta, 

SLOP. (1) A smock-frock; any kind of outer 
garment made of linen. " Sloppe, a night 
gowne, robe de nuit/* Palsgrave. The 



was also applied to a kind of cloak or mantle. 

Strutt, ii. 211, quotes a MS. which says, ''a 

sloppe is a mourning cassocke for ladies and 

gentlewomen, not open before." 

Ich will put on ray best white «2opp0» 
And ich wiU weare my yellow bote. 

MetUmata, 1611. 

(2) To wet or dirty. fFnt, 

(3) Underwood. StufoUk. 

(4) A summer boot or buskin, much worn in the 
fifteenth century. 

(5) A pocket. Lane. 

(6) To bend, as wood, &c. North. 

(7) The step of a ladder or gate, &c. 
SLOPE. To defraud. North, 
SLOPED. Decayed with wet, rotten, applied 

to potatoes and pease. Dortet. 
SLOP-HOSE. '* Payre of sloppe hoses, braiettes 

a marnUer" Palsgrave. 
SLOPPEK. Loose, not fixed, applied to solid 
bodies. Somerset, . 

^SLOPPETY. A slut. Lane.:^ 
T^SLOPPY. Loose ; slovenly. North. 
SLOPS. Large wide breeches. 

If they can waike about their wealthy ihoppa 
In lober gownes and very hantome tinpp*. 

Stephens' Bataif€$ and Charact»r§, 1615. p. 6. 

SIiOP-SELLER. A person who sells all sorts of 
old clothes. Var, diaL 



Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 
SLORP. To sob heavily ; to eat greedily and 

unmannerly. North, 
SLORRIED. Bedaubed. West, 

Though you lie in the dark, thrriad with tht 

biihop't black coal dutt. fhilpot* Wark», p. 888* 
SLORRY. A blind worm. Kent, 
SLOSH. Dirty wet mud. Var, dial 
SLOT. (1) A young bullock. North. 

(2) The clasp or fastening of a door. " VeetU, 
a slott," Nominale MS. " Slotte of a dore, 
locguet" Palsgrave. Still in use in the North, 
applied to a bolt of almost any kind. 

(3) A castle ; a fort. 
Thou paydf t for building of a «tot» 
That wrought thine owne decay. 

RieMi AUarme to England, 1578. 

(4) The print or mark of a deer's foot upon the 
grouud. Gent. Rec. ii. 78. 

Swiftly puriue the mMm of thit huge deer. 
And rouae him from hii mighty layer here. 

Howane* Brutish Prine^i, 1689. p. 110. 

(5) A hollow tuck in a cap, or other part of th» 
dress. Line. 

(6) To cut, or slash. Northumb. 

(7) A small piece. Butchers call the tongue of 
pork a tht, and a small quantity of ale is 
called a slot of ale. North. 

(8) A wide ditch. Devon. 

(9) Wet sticky cUy. Line. 
SLOTCH. (1) A sloven. To thteh about, said 

of shoes, &c. when slovenly or slipshod. 
iS^MK2) A greedy clown. Lane. It is also defined,|^ 



great ugly person. 






SLOTE. (1) The pit of the stomach. 

Thourghe the bren^ and the breste. with hit bryghte 

wapyne. 
O-slante doune tro the »lots he tlyttet at ones. 

Jforte Arthur*, MS. Lincoln, t. 7T 

(2) The step of a ladder, or gate. 
SLOTER. To stab. Midjp. 
SLOTES. The under pieces which keep the 
bottom of the cart together. 
^ .SLOTH. The ume u Sloffhe, a. Y. 
^tSLOTTEN. Divided. Che9h.Jh 
"T^SLOTTER. FUth; nastiness. Also, to dirty, 
to bespatter with mud, &c. Var, dioL 
" Sloturburgge, cenulentw" Pr. Parv. 
Than awght the sawle of lynf ulle withinne 
Be full fowle. that ea al olotprd thar in synne. 

Hampolo, MS. Bowot, p. 7C 
SLOTTISH. Bad ; wicked ; slovenly. 
SLOTTIT. To walk slipshod. Weet, 
SLOUCH. A lazy fellow; a rough ungainly 
person. Also a verb, to walk about in an idle 
manner. *' Slowch, a lazy lubber, who has 
nothing tight about him, with his stockings 
about his heels, his clothes unbutton'd, and 
his hat flapping about his ears," MS. Gloss. 
" Thou filthie fine slouch,'' Promos and Cas- 
sandra, p. 47. 
SLOUCHED-HAT. Now, one that has lost 
. its form and proper texture ; originally, a hat 
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the rose of whicb was untied, and the hrims 
tl'mched over the face. Hunter, 
SL0UDRIN6. Clumsy ; lontish. Devon. 
SLOUGH. (1) A husk. North, 
(2} Killed ; slew. (A,-S,) 

How there Uy the ShottysBhe knyght* 
That Queue Oenure with poyion dmigh, 

MS, Hart. SSfiS, f. 98. 

(3) The cast skin of a snake. Also, the skin of 
any animal. The slough of a snake was for- 
merly used by labourers for a hatband. 

Take a piece of the riough of an adder, and tye It 
to the wrong fide of the finger that ii prickt with a 
thome. It will open the orifice that you may 
pluck it forth. 

Aubrep't WUtt, Royal Soe, MS, p. 164. 
Thenne goth this neddre and not blan. 
In thli «/o«5ff Sathan thenne was. 

Cttrmir Mundi, MS, CML Drin, CanttA. f. 6. 

Then shall ye tlit the tlough where the hart lieth. 
And take away the heare* flrom it and flyeth. 
. T%e Bookg nf Hunting, 1686. 

-77* (4) The slime of snakes. Lanc.ij^ 
^^ SLOUGHER. TosUde. Devon. 

SLOUGH-SILVER. A certain rent paid to the 
castle of Wigmore, and is in lieu of certain 
days' work in harvest, heretofore reserved to 
the lord from his tenants. Blount. 

SLOUM. To slumber. YorJkth. 

SLOUNGE. An idle fellow. North. 

SLOVEN. (1) Divided. North. 

(2* A knave; a rascal. 

SLOVEN-WOOD. Southernwood. East, 

SLOW. (1) To make slow; to slacken. '* It 
sloweth age,'' Stanihurst, p. 13. 

(2- A Kluggurd. {J.-S.) 

Lothe to bedde and lothe fro bedde, men Khalle 
knrw the alow. MS. Douce, SH, 

(3) Dull, as the edge of a weapon. 
SLOW-BACK. A sluggard. Devon. 
SLOWDY. A dirty sloven. Yorkth. 
SLOWE. (1) A moth. {A.-S.) 
(2) A sloghe, q. v. Thornton Rom. p. 246. 
SLOWEN. Slew, pL (J,-S.) 
1 Mi were cured in Cri«t« that they on croue tlowen. 

MS. Cott, CaUg, A.ii. f. 111. 

SLOWNES. Sloth. (A,-S.) 

SUwnu ys a curtyd thyng, 

For hyt yt ever wery of weel doyng. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. il. 38, f. 8. 

SuOW-WORM. A blind-worm. Var, dial 
SIX)X. To waste ; to pilfer. Wiltg, 
SbC^B. Wet and loose mud. Sussex, Forby 
says, ** thick mire, in which there is some 
aang[er of sticking fast." 
SLUBBER. (1) To beat up. The foUowing 
1. passage is in the Northern dialect. 
''^ And we will ga to thedawnea, and slubber up a 
•fllibub. The Two Laneaehire Looere, 1640, p. 19. 

''2; 1o do anything slovenly. ** He doth but 
fumble or slubber over the lesson he playes," 
Cotgrave in v. BrouiUer. 

^) To smear ; to dirty, or defile. ** Sloubberde 
^ith wepyng, esplour^" Palsgrave. 
jDetracting vastala that will vomit ipight 
ht what they know not, and will look aaquint 
«« tbingi of worth ; what ere haa moet worth Int 
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They slubber moat with gall I hi all that's evlli 
They'll goe as far, and be as like the devili. 

BrUUh Bibliographer, ii. 334 

(4) To dress wool. North. 

(5) Any viscous substance. Yorksh. 
SLUBBERDEGULLION. A paltry dirty wretch. 

Quoth she, although thou hast deserv'd. 
Base elubberdeguUian, to be serv'd 
As thou did'st vow to deal with me. 
If thou had'st got the victory. 

Hudibrae, I. iii. 888. 

Who so is sped is matcht with a woman. 
He may weep without the help of an onyon. 
He's an oze and an asse, and a slubberdeguUion. 

Muearum Delicies» 1656, p. 78. 

SLUBBERER. A mischievous meddling per- 
son ; a turbulent man. This word occurs in 
HoUvband's Dictionarie, 1593. 

SLUCk-A-BED. A sluggard. West. Cot. 
grave has slug-a^ed, in v. Dormart. 

SLUD. Wet mud. Var. dial 

SLUDDER. To eat slovenly. North. 

SLUDGE. The same as Shtd, q. v. 

SLUER. To slide down. Devon. 

SLUG. (1) To be negligent. Yorksh. 

(2) A ship which sails badly. 

(3 ) To lay late in bed. yar. duO. 
SLUGGARDY-GUISE. The habit of a slug. 

gard. West. 

Sluggardy-gnlses 
Loth to go to bed. 
And loth to rise. 

SLUGGY. Sluggish. (^.-5.) 

SLUG.HORN. A short and ill-formed horn of 
an animal of the ox kind, turned downwards, 
and appearing to have been stunted in its 
growth. Perhaps it may have been contemptu- 
ously named thus, from some fancied resem- 
blance to that common reptile called the slug, 
the snail without a shell. Forby. 

SLUG-HOUNDS. A breed of dogs possessed 
by James I, probably bloodhounds or the 
Scotch wolf-dog. See Sir H. Dryden's Twici, 
p. 59, 4to. 1844. 

SLUMBRY. Sleepy. Palsgrave, 

SLUMP. Wet boggy earth ; wet mud. Also, 
to slip down into slump. Var. dial. 

SLUNK. Grose tells us, as a superstition, that 
** a slunk or abortive calf buried in the high- 
way over which cattle frequently pass, will 
greatly prevent that misfortune happening to 
cows. This is commonly practised in Suffolk.'* 

SLUNKEN. Lean; shriveUed. North. 

SLUR. (1) Thin washy mud. East, 

(2) To slip a die out of the box so as not to let 
it turn, a method of cheating formerly in 
vog^e among gamblers. 

SLUR-BOW. A kind of bow, probably one 
furnished with a barrel, through a slit in which 
the string slided when the trigger was pulled. 
Meyrick, ii. 279. 

SLURRUP. To swallow greedily. East, 

SLURRY. (1) To dirty, or smear. North, 

(2) Ti do anvthing inefficiently. 

SLUSH. (l)'Wct mud; any wet dirt. Figura- 
tively, anything dirty. / ar. diaL 
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(2) To work carelessly. Yorkth. 

(3) M'astefuL North. 

(i) To slop ; to spill. Var, dial 

!5) Poor or diseased cattle. North. 
6) A drunken fellow. Newe. 
SLUSH.BUCKET. A great drinker. North, 
^cSlAJT. An apron. Lanc^k^ 
'^ SLUTTY. Dirty. North. 

Voi if thou gafe a gnt lorde drynke In a Wwffy 
coppeand ftmie, ware the drynke never aa gude. hym 
wolde wlaCe withe alle, and byd do it awaye. 

MS. LUieoln A. i. 17, f. S38. 

SLWNE. Skitb ; indolence. 
SLY-BOOTS. AslyfeUow. Var. dial. 

The frog eaird the laiy one leTera] timet, but in 
▼ahi i there was no such thing as stirring him, though 
the aii/-bo0U heard well enough all the while. 

Adventure ^fAbdaUa, 17^9. p. 32. 

SLYDOM. Conning. Cwma. 
SLYGHE. Cunning, L e. built with excessive 
ingenuity and contrivance. 

And theryn was a towre fulle tipght. 
That was bothe stronge and hyghe. 

MS, Ctntab. Ff. 11. 98, f. 141. 

SMACK. (1) A slap; a sounding blow; a hit 
with the open hand. For. dioL 

(2) Suddenly ; sharply. fPet/. 

(3) To come or go against anything with great 
force. Ettae. 

(4) The mizen sail of a ship. 
SMACKER. To kiss. Florio, p. 51. 
SHACK-SMOOTH. In a reckless way ; regard- 

less of consequences. When a person acts in 
this way, he is said to go at a thing smaek- 
tmooth. Line. It sometimes means, quietly ; 
pleasantly. Carr explains it " leveL" 
SMALE. (1) The form of a hare. EoMt. 
(2) Small. Still in use. 

Leste to amale they done hyt breke. 
And inhcreteth hyt do tteke. 

MS. Cott. Clamd. A. U. f. 130. 

SMALISH. Rather small {A.-S.) 
SMALL. (1) Low and soft, as the voice. ** Speaks 
small like a woman/' Merry Wives of Wind- 
tor, L 1. Also, low, as the water of a river, &c. 
And than the company answered all 
With voices sweet cntuncd, and so mm/2. 

•Chamem'* WUmm and tht Lat^, 180. 

(2) Young. North. 

(3) The stock of a pillar. 

(4) Poor, weak, said of liquor. 
SMALLAGE. Water parsley. 

BmmUage, balme, germander, basell, and liUy, 
The pinke, the flower>de>luoe, and daflfiulilly. 

Htpwood^t Marriage TrtmmpHat 1813. 

SMALLUMS. Small quantities. North. 
SMALLY. Very small ; Uttle. Yorkth. 

Not tmaUp fortunate did he thlnke liimselfe to 
have found thia unluckie receptakle, making unto 
hhnselfe a false Joy of that sower subject, which was 
the cause of heavie sorrow unto others. 

Honour* /teadenUe, 1810, p. 9. 

SMARADGE. A kind of emerald. 
SMARRY. A woman's smock. Dortet, 
SMART. (1) Considerable. Wiit». 

(2) lo good health. Herrf, 

(3) To undergo ; to iigure. Euex. 



(4) Quick ; hasty ; swift. Leie. 

Thff prynce of Jerusalem and his brothar 
Everlchfof hem ran to other, 

8m«rt9lp in the feld ; 
Though Antonyirygrylfim yonger were. 
His brother Lrobertns he can down bere { 

Sir Torent stode and beheld. 

Tarrta^fPoftugatt p. 104. 

(5) Well or finely dressed. Far. dial 
SMARTISH. Considerable. P'ar. dial 
SMARTLE. To waste away. North. ** To 

smartle away, diu^" Coles. 

SMARTWEED. The herb arsmart. Norf. 

SMASH. (1) To break in pieces; to crush; to 
shiver. Also, a blow or fall by which any- 
thing is broken. Var, dioL 

(2) A bankruptcy. South. 

SMASHER. (1) A pitman. North. 

(2) Anything very large. Var. dial. 

(3) A small gooseberry pie. Newe. 

(4) A passer of counterfeit coin. Var. dioL 
SMASHING. WUd ; gay. Var. diaL 
SMATCH. A taste, twang, or flavour. 
SMATTER. To intermeddle. Cokt. 
SMAW. SmaU. North. 

SMAWM. To smear. Dorwi. 

SMAY. To refuse. Salop. 

SMEAGRE. Thin ; lean ; meagre. Eatt. 

SMEATH. (1) The smew, Mergu» alhelhu, one 
of the birds of the fens. 

(2) A large open leveL Eoit. 

SMECEN. To taste ; to smack. (A..S.) 

SMECTYMNUUS. A club of five parliamen- 
tary holders-forth, mentioned in Hudibras. 
See also Wright's Political Ballads, p. 230. 
" About the beginning of the Long Parliament, 
in the year 1641, five ministers wrote a book 
against episcopacy and the Common Prayer, 
in behalf of the Presbyterian government, to 
which they all subscribed their names, being 
Stephen Marshal, Edmund Calamy, Tho. 
Young, Matth. Newcomen, and Will. Spurs* 
tow ; the first letters whereof make this word 
Smeet]fmmaut and from thence they and their 
followen were called Smectymnuans," Blount, 
p. 597-S, ed. 1681. 

SMEDES. Flour. (J.-S.) The *' smedes of 
barly" occur in a receipt in MS. Line. Med. 
f. 305, XV. Cent. 

SMEDME. MeaL Dunebm. 

SMEDUM. Dust. Wett. 

SMEECH. (1) A stench. Devon. Smyeh oc- 
cun in an early MS. quoted in Wright's Essay 
on Purgatory, p. 144. ** Smeech, to make 
a stink with the snuff of a candle," MS. 
Devon Glossary in my possession. 

(2) Obscurity in the air, arising from smoke, 
fog, or dust. South and Wett. 

SMEEGY. Meat, perhaps other things, in a 
state between taint and sweetness. A poor 
sick woman said, " I sent for a bit a meat, but 
'twas so tmeegy I coudn't eat it." Moor'g 
Suffolk MS. Glossary. 

SMEETER. A sdmetar. '* Put up your 
smeeter," Dekker, ap. Hawkins, iii. 163. 

SMEETH. To smooth. North. 
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SMEKE. To flatter. {Flem.) 

SMEKID. Smoky. (A.-S.) 

S^arte tmekyd tmethes tmateryd with imoke 
Dryve me to deth wyth den of here dyntes ; 
Swech ttoys on nyghtet oe herd men nevere. 
What knavene cry and clateryug of knockei. 

Reliq. Antiq, i. 240. 

SMELLERS. Cat's whisken. West. 

SMELL-FEAST. A parasite. HowelL 

SMELLIN6-CHETE. An orchard, or garden. 
Dekker's Lanthome and Candle-light, 1620, 
sig. C. iii. In another place, however, he ex- 
plains it a note, 

SMELL-SMOCK. ** MuHerariui, one given to 
love women, a smelUmocke," Nomenclator, 
1585, p. 528. " BrigaiUe, a noteable smel- 
smocke, or muttonmungar, a canning solicitor 
of a wench," Cotgrave. 
This theame of smocke is very large and wide. 
And might (in verse) be further ampllftde ; 
But I thinke best a speedy end to make. 
Lest for a tmd-tmuekt some should me mistake. 

Ta^tm*9 fVorkeM, 1630. il. 187. 

SMELT. (1) The sparling. North. 

(2) Used metaphorically by our early writers for 

a gull or simpleton. 
SMEL3ENE. Odoriferous. (^.-5.) 

SMERE. (1) 

At the ftirmeste bniche that he fond. 
He lep in, and over he wond. 
Tho he wes inne, «iiMr« he Ion, 
And ther of be badde gome i-noi|. 

R0liq. Antiq. II. 87t» 

(2) Grease. (J.-S.) 

And strong clout lether hem to clout. 
And smere to smere hem al about. 

Arthomrand Mertim, p. 60. 

SMEREWORTH. The round birthwort, or the 

herb mercury. Phillipt. 
SMERI. A woman's shift. Bedt. 
SMERM. Swarm. Hooper's Early Writings, 

p. 568, but probably an error. 
SMERTE. (1) To smart ; to suffer pain. 
(2) Quick ; fast. Sometimes the adverb, as in 
Syr Gowghter, 389. 

The sw]mhorde toke owt a knyfo amerf. 
And smote the boor to the heite. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . ti. 98, L 131. 
Smtrtfy then she callis a knave, 
Ful he hopeth wher I sitte ; 
Be cumeth stalkyng behynde me with a stifiB, 
Ful wel he troweth me to hitte. 

MS, Omtab. Ff. v. 48, f. 110, 
SMETE. A blow. (A..S,) 

Then Quore felle. as ye may wete. 
That was of Befyse a gode amete, 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 189. 

SMETEN. Smote; Struck. (J,-S.) 
When Oye hym felyd «m«(«n sore. 
To 5ylde hyt hym he was yore. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 1A4. 
SMETH. A medicine or physical ointment to 

take away hair. Blount, p. 598. 
SMETHE. Smooth. (J..S.) 
The f urthe day shal blowe a wynd so longe to hit durea. 
Castles a-doun fallcth, bothe hallea ant bures t 
The hullea maketh erene nntt/te wyth the dales ; 
Hym y telle a lovcrd tISli thus oon bete bales. 

MS. Hart. 8SS3, f. 57. 



SMETHYMENE. Smiths. (^.-5.) 
Bot als the knyghte went thorow a lawe, 
Smett^ffMne there herde he blawe. Itumhraa, 9B& 
SMEUSE. Ahare*strack. rar. tUoL 
SMICKER. Smirking; amorous. Applied to 
men, finical, effeminate. " Smikkerinff, neat 
gay, pleasant," Kennett, MS. 

The smith seeing what a tmicker weoch the cob. 
lers wife was, and what a Jealous foole shee had t< 
her husband, sorrowed at the good fortune of thi 
cobler, that he had so faire a wife, and wished thai 
bee could finde meanes to have such a one hia frIeiKi . 

Cobl«r of Cantttimrie, 1<>0U 

SMICKET. A smock. Var, dial 

SMIDDY. A blacksmith's smithy. Smiddy- 

gunif the refuse from the smiddy. North. 
SMID-MEAL. A coarse sort of meal. We»im. 
SMIE. A kind of small fish. " In Essex is a 

fysshe called a smt^, whyche, if he be longe 

kept, will tume to water," Elyot in ▼. Aphya, 
SMILE. To ferment, as beer, &c. North. 
SMILT. The spleen of an animaL 
SMIRCH, To daub ; to smear. Still in use in 

Herefordshire. 
SMIRK. (1) To smile with a self-satisfied air 

Smirkk is sometimes heard. 
(2) Neat ; trim. Oxon. 
SMIT. (1) Infection. North. « He provocith 

al to the smit of fidling," Apology for the 

Lollards, p. 70. 

(2) To mark sheep. Yorkth, 

(3) Smiteth ; cutteth. (^.-&) Also a substan- 
tiye, a cut, as in this passage. 

Tryamowreon the hedd he hy tt. 
He had gevyn hym an evylle «mjrtt. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. U. 98, f. 81 

(4) Marked ; adorned. Line. 

(5) To m^ ; to destroy. Devon. 

(6) Pleasure ; recreation. 

SMITCI). Dirt, but generally applied to smoke 

or dust. fFeat. 
SM ITE. A small portion ; a mite. 
SMITER. (1) The assistant blacksmith who 
emitee the hot iron on the stithy or anril omct 
with the bout'hammerf or heavy mall, to every 
two blows of the smaller hand-hammer struck 
by the smith. Hence applied generally to one 
who does anything in an energetic manner. 
(2) A sdmetar. ** It is my simiter, which I by 
construction often studying to bee compen- 
dious, call my amiter*' Lilly's Endimion, ed. 
1632, sig. B. viii. 
His fatal amUtr dirioe aloft he shakes. 
And frowns I the sea and ship and canvass quakes; 
Then from the hatches he descends, and stept 
Into his cabin, drank again, and slept. 

Legend tf Captain Jonae, 1658. 
SMITHE. To forge, as a smith. {A,^S.) 
SMITHEN. To scatter meal on the board be- 
fore baking oat-cakes. North. 
SMITHER. (1) Light smaU ndn. Eatt. 
(2) Light ; active ? 

Oavan was emjfther and smerte, 
Owte of his steroppus he sterte. 

AntureafArthert-sXVk, 10. 

SMITHERS. Fragments; atoms. Une, 
SMITHUM. The smallest sort of lead ore beateo 
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into dnst, finely sifted, and strewed upon 
earthen vessels to give them a gloss, is called 
amUthum in Staffordshire. Near Lawton Park 
they distinguish their lead ore into three 
kinds, round ore, small ore, and amitkum, 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SMITS. Particles of soot Craven, 

SMITTLE. Infectious. Also, to infect. The 
adjective amittUng is also used. 

SMITY. The snuff of a candle. Bedt. 

SMOCK. A woman's shift. Also the «^ worn 
by men, with this farther difference, that it is 
in the latter case worn over all, instead of 
under all, as in the former. 

SMOCK-FACED. Beardless. Var. dial, 

SMOCK-FROCK. A coarse linen shirt worn 
over the coat by farm-labourers. 

SMOCK-MILL. A corn-mill ; a windmill stand- 
ing solely on a wooden basis. Eaat. 

SMOCK-RACE. A race run by women for the 
prize of a fine smock. North. 

SMOGE. To smudge, or smear. 

Kepe thyn hondes, fayr and wd. 
From fovle tmogjfnge of thy tovel ; 
TheroD thou uhalt not thy neae cnyte, 
Ny at the meto thy lothe thou pyke. 

CoHttittttiont ofttammry, 744. 

SMOKE. (1) To find any one out ; to discover 
anything meant to be kept secret. 

The two f^ee-txxtten, seeing themielves tmoakd, 
told their third brother he seemd to be a gentleman 
and a boone companion ; they prayed him therefore 
to lit downe with silence, and sithence dinner wax 
not yet ready, hee should heare all. 
Dekket'tLanthwruand Canttle- Light, 1080, sig. F. iv. 

(2) To abuse a person. Devon. 

(3) Was formerly, and is still occasionally, ap- 
plied to any steam or vapour. 

(4 ) To beat severely. A'orM. 

SMOKER. (1) At Preston, before the passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1832, every person who 
had a cottage with a chimney, and used the 
latter, had a vote, and was called a tmoier. 

(2) An old smoker, i. e. one who is well expe- 
pcrienced in any matters. Var. dial 

SMOKING.STICK. A firebrand. 

SMOLDER. To suffocate. Paltgrave. 

SMOLT. (1) The young of the salmon. 

i2) Smooth and shining. Suaaes, 
3) Mild. Syr Gawayne, 
SMOOR. (1) To smooth ; to pat. Weat. 
(2) To smear, or daub. Northumb. 
SMOOT. (1) A narrow passage. Line. 

(2) To enter, or pass through with some degree 
of difBculty. North. 

(3) Smooth. Tim Bobbin 6L 
SMOOTH. To iron linen. Var. dial 
SMOOTHERY. The same as Smeth, q. t. 
SMOOT-HOLE. A hole in a hedge made by a 

hare or similar animal. North. 
SMOOTH-SHAN. The smooth blenny. 
SMOPPLB. Brittle ; crisp. North. 
SMORE. (1) To abound; to swarm. Also a 

subst. a crowd or swarm. Eaat, 
(2) To smother. North, 



Soros brains out-bet ; soma in the guts were gnr'd i 
Some dying vomit bloud. and some were amor'd. 

Du Bttrtat, Hiatory of Judith, p. 977> 

So bewrapped them and entangled them, kepyng 

donne by force the fetherbed and pillowei hnrdc 

unto their mouthea, that within a while they tmuri^ 

and ityfled them. HM, Richard III. f. •. 

(3) To smear, or dirty. 

SMORTE. To enjoy one's self. 

SMOT. Rushed; hastened. (A.-S.) 

SMOTCH. To stain ; to blot. Norf. 

SMOTHER. To daub, or smear. Somertet. 
Hence the term in cookery, rabbits mothered 
with onions. Chaucer has amoterlich, smutty, 
dirty, Cant. T. 3961. 

SMOTLEY. Pleasantly. Ritaon. 

SMOTTER. 

We wyll have cousynge Bene also, 
And two or thre proper wenchU mo, 
Ryght feyr and tmotter of face. 

Interlude of the iiij. Elementtt n. d. 

SMOUCH. (1) A loud kiss. Far. diaL " Come 
smack me, I long for a smouch," Promos and 
Cassandra, p. 47. 

(2) A low-crowned hat. Devon. 

SMOUCH^^R. A kiss. North. 

SMOULT. Hot; sultry. Kent. 

SMOURTE. Smarted. Heame. 

SMOUS. A Jew. Suffolk. 

SMOUSE. (1) To fondle. Ltne. 

(2) The same as Mvae (2). 

SMOUT. To work by-work, when out of eon- 
stant employment. 

SMOW. To smirk. North. 

SMOYLE. To smile? 

Thy Jouniey mates began to tmnpU 
When they thy tleightesdid tntell. 

TurbeviWa Chid, 1007. f. ft 

SMUCKLE. To smuggle goods. 
SM UDGE. (1) To stifle. North. 

(2) To smear ; to soil. Var. diaL 

(3) To laugh. Newc. 

SMUDGY. Hot or close, e. g. the fire is so 
large that it makes the room feel quite hot 
and amudffy. The same perhaps as smothery. 
Line. 
SMUG. (1) Neat; spruce. Also, to dress up 
with neatness, to trim. North. 
Thou maykt succeed Ganymede In his place. 
And unsuspected trnug the Thund'rer's face. 
O happy she shall cllmbe thy tender bed, 
And make thee man first for a maiden-head I 

FUtehtf't Poemu, p. 74. 
(2} A neat handy fellow. 

A tmug of Vulcan*s forging trade, 
Bcamoak'd with sea-cole Bre, 
The rarest man to heipe a hone. 
That carmen could desire. 

ItMoland'tKnaMofClubht, 1611. 

SMUGGING. Games had their peculiar times 

or seasons, and when any game was out, as it 

was termed, it was lawful to steal the thing 

played with. This was called amugging, and 

it was expressed by the boys in a doggrcl, vis. 

Tope are in, spin 'em agin ; 

Tops are out, tmugging about. 

Hofte'a Evety-Day Bonh, L 2SS 

SMULT. Demure-looking. North. 
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SMUR. Small misty rain. Eeui. 
SMUSII. (1) To smoulder. Nortkumb. 
(2) Fine ; gay ; smart. Derb, 
SMUT. Among the signs of coal above ground 
they look for a amui, L e. a friable black 
earth, which they look on as a certain indica- 
tion of coal beneath. Staff, Kennett, MS. 
SMUTCH. Stain ; smut ; dirt. 

And when thou dost to supper oome« 
Thou thall tit in n distant room. 
That my mantle take no »muteh 
From thy courser garments touch. 

Fletcher's Poem*, p. 101. 

SMUTCHIN. Snuff. HoweO. 
SMUTTY. Obscene; indecent. 

We may take notice that there are no emuttv songs 
in their plays« in which the English are extremely 
scandalous. 
CoUier'9 Short View of the Bnglieh Stage, 1896, p. 24. 

SMUYTHE. Smooth. " Smuythe, few," 

Diet. AngL MS. drca A. D. 1500. 
SNAAR. Greedy. Cumb. 
SNABBLE. (1) To rifle ; to plunder ; to kilL 
(2) To eat greedily. Dorset. 
SNACE. Snuffof a candle. Ettex. 
SNACH. (1) To pierce. (But,) 
(2) A gin, snare, or trap. 
SNACK. (1) A share. To go snacks, i. e. to 

divide anything between persons. Var. diaL 

(2) Provisions. Scuth. It is often used in the 
sense of a taste of provisions. 

(3) To snatch. North. It occurs in the Dial. 
Creat. Moral, p. 99. 

(4) A dried fungus. Ghuc, 

SNAFFLE. (1) To steal ; to cheat Var. dial 
f2) To speak through the nose. Line. 
r3) To talk nonsensically. EoBt, 

(4) To saunter along. Cumb. 
SNAFFLED. Beaten down by wind or hail, ap- 

plied to ripe corn. East. 

SNAG. (1) The common snaiL Sussex. {A.-S.) 

(2) To trim ; to cut off the twigs and small 
branches from a tree or pole, &c. To snag 
out, is to trim the rods, &c. after the under* 
wood is cut, and prepare them for being made 
ipto hurdles, &c The tool is called a snag" 
ger, which is a simple bill-hook without the 
usual edge on the back. 

fS) A handle to a pot. Derby. 

[A) A tooth standing alone. West, 

(5) A small kind of sloe, the fruit of the black* 
thorn. Sanih. Florio has, '* ^tno, a sloe^ 
tree, a black-thome, a snag-tree.'' Tea is called 
snag-water in the West H England. 

(6) A lump on a tree where a branch has been 
cut off. North, " Knurs, knobs, snags, or 
bunches in trees," Florio, p. 162. '* A snagg, 
vel snugg, a hard wooden ball, commonly 
some gnurre, knobb, or knott of a tree, which 
they (boys) make use of at the play of bandy 
instead of a ball," MS. Devon Gl. 

(7) To tease incessantly. West. 

(8) A violent scold. Somerset. 
Snaggle. To nibble. Kent. 
SNAGGLE-TOOTH. A tooth growing out irre- 
gularly fh>m the othera. West. 



SNAG-GRET. A sort of sand that often lies in 
deep rivers, and is fuU of little shells ; one 
load of whicl ., for the manuring of land, is 
counted as good as three loads of dung. Diet. 
Rust. 

SNAGGT. Full of snags, or bunches, as lopped 
trees. Metaphorically, snappish, cross, ill- 
tempered. lAnc. 

SNAICH. A thief in a candle. Norf. 

SNAIL. (1) A slug. Kent. 

(2) A military engine used in ancient warfue, 
thus described : 

They hadde also all manere gynoes and gcttes 
that nedAil is taking or iegi^g of caste! or of citee, 
as enaiftee, that was noujt ellcs but holw pavyses 
and tagetis, undir the wbiche, men, when thei 
foujten, wereheled fh>in scbot and castynge, as the 
snayl is In his hous; therfore they clepid hem 
snayles. Vegeenu, MS. Zktuee 391, t. 4?. 

SNAIL-COD. The same as Snag-gret, q. v. 
SNAIL-HORN. A snaiKshelL North. 
SNAIL-HORNED. Having short down-hang- 

ing horns, with blunt points and somewhat 

bent in the usual form of the snail. Spoken 

of cattle. Norf. 
SNAILS. A profane oath, oorrupted from His 

nails, referring to the naiU of our Saviour at 

the Crucifixion. 
SNAIL'S-TROT. To walk a snaiTs trot, i. e. 

to walk slowly. Sometimes, snail's-gallop. 
SNAKE. A poor wretch, a term of reproach. 

It occurs in early writers. 
SNAKE.BIRD. The wryneck. 
SNAKE-BONE-BANDSTRINGS. Bandstrings 

ornamented at the ends with large tassels. 
SNAKE-SPIT. Cuckoo spittle. Suff. 
SNAKE S-STANG. The dragon-fly. Var. dial. 
SNAKE-STONES. Fossil sheU-fisb. resembting 

snakes coiled up, found at Whitby. 
SNAP. (1) A lad, or servant, generally used 

in an ironical sense. Yorksh, 

(2) The same as Snack, q. v. 

(3) A small round piece of gingerbread, aade 
very crisp. North. 

(4) To do anything hastily. East, To snap the 
eye, i e. to wink. 

(5) A small piece of anything. *' A siiap,/ntt- 
tubtm," Coles. 

SNAF-APPLE. (1) A mirth-exciting frolic, in 
which catching, or rather not catching, an 
apple in your mouth, while twirling on a stick 
suspended on its centre, with a candle at the 
other end of it, is the jet of the sport. Bob- 
cherry is, I believe, nearly the same. Afoor. 

(2) The long fir cone. Oxon. 

SNAP-DRAGON. Adomesticamusementamong 
young folks in winter. Raisins are put into 
a large dish with brandy, which is set fire 
to. The party stand round the table, and 
boldly snap out and eat the blazing plums. 
This must be done quickly and boldly, leaving 
it optional whether you bum your fingers or 
your mouth. A little, salt flung into the weak- 
ened flame heightens the sport, by giving a very 
cadaverous aspect to the countenance; and has 
farther the good effect of averting any risk ol 
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the liquor being drunk. Nares, undei flap- 
dragon, describes tbe sport similarly, and 
gives several quotations from Shakespeare and 
others, showing its great antiquity. Moor. 
The original meaning of snap-dragon was a 
bug-bear. " A disguised or uglie picture to 
make children afiiiid, as wee say, a 9niq>' 
dragon^ a turke, a bog-beare," Florio, p. 298, 
ed. 1611. 
SNAPE. (1) To pine; to wither. Leaves by a 
sudden blight are snaped ; anything exposed 
t<x> suddenly to the fire is tntqted. A step- 
mother anapet her step-children-iu-law of 
their meat. North. 

(2) To check ; to chide. Ztnc. 

(3) A pert youth. North, 

(4) To snub. line. 

(5) A spring in arable ground. Dewm. 

(6) A woodcock. Somerset. 
SNAPHANCE. A spring lock to a gun or 

pistol. It differed from the modem firelock 
in the hammer not forming the covering of 
the pan. The term was sometimes applied 
to the instrument itself, as in the ArchaM>logia, 
xxviii. 139. 

SN APING. POLE. A strong fishing-rod, gene- 
rally made of one piece of wood. 

SNAPLE. To nip, as frost does. West. 

SNAPPER. (1) A woodpecker. 

(2) To stumble. North. " I snapper as a horse 
dothe that tryppeth,^e trippette" Palsgrave. 

SNAPPERS. Waspish persons that answer 
crossly or peevishly, &c ; also playthings for 
children, made of bone, or bits of board, thin, 
hard wood, to put between their fingers, and 
to make a noise like a drum. Dyche. 

SNAPPING-TONGS. A game at forfeits. There 
are seats in the room for all but one, and 
when the tongs are snapped all run to sit 
down, the one that fails paying a forfeit. 

SNAP-SACK. A wallet, or knapsack. 

And ncki the entrails, makes the beDy swell, 
Like Satan's anap-mek plund'red out of hell. 

CMer^s Divine Gtimptst, 16M», p. 30. 

SNAPSEN. Aspen. /. Wight. 

SNAPY. Wet; marshy. Doreet. 

SNAR. To snarL ** I snarre as a dogge doth 
under a doore whan he sheweth Ids tethe ; 
take hede of your dogge, alwayes as I come 
by he snarreth at me," Palsgrave. 

SNARE. The gut or string stretched tightly 
across the lower head of a drum. Somerset. 

SNARL. (1) A quarrel Somerset. 

(2) A snare. Also a verb, to ensnare, to entan- 
gle, to strangle. North. ** To ru£9e or snarle, 
as overtwisted thread/' Cotgrave. Snarl' 
inotf a very intricate one. 

All other things being but anarU$ to intangle 
bonesUe, and to cast na headlong into much miserle. 

Th€ Praye of Nothing, 1885. 
Lay in w^t to snarle him in his sermons, calum- 
niate his most godly doctrine. Beeon** Wortu, p. 8S. 

SNARRBL. A hard knot Cumb. 
SNARSTED. Scorned ; defied. Suffolk. 
SNARTLY. Severely ; sharply. Gawagns, 



SNASTE. The snuff of a candle. Alio a rerb, 

to snuff a candle. East. 
SNASTY. Cross ; snappish. Suffolk. 
SNATCH. (1) The same as Snack, q. v. 

(2) A brief meeting. A snatch and away, i. e. 
gone directly. West. 

(3) A hasp, or clasp. Somerset. 
SNATCH-APPLE. A game similar to bob- 
cherry, but played with an apple. 

SNATCH-HOOD. A boy's game, mentioned in 

a statute of Edward IIL's time. 
SNATCH-PASTY. A greedy fellow. 
SNATHE. To prune trees. North. 
SNATTED. Snub-nosed. 
SNATTLE. To linger; to delay. Yorksh. 
SNATTOCKS. Scraps ; fragments. 
SNAUGHT. Snatched up. {jt..S.) 
Thence to England, wheare tnaiight water of the rusa^ 
Muske, civet, amber, also did Inclose. 

MS. Bibl. Rtg. 17 B. XV 
Wheare Danus, like a sodaineitoopinge Idle, 
Up tnauf^ a Venice glssse in surging flight. 

Lant^e TrUott'B Trumpet* 

SNAWK. Tosmdl. North. 

SNAZE. To prune trees. Yorksh. 

SNEAD. The handle of a scythe. West. 

SNEAK. To smell. North. 

SNEAK-BILL. " A chichiface, micher, sneake* 
hUl, wretched fellow, one out of whose nose 
hunger drops," Cotgrave. 

SNEAKER. A small bowl. Mids. 

SNEAKSBY. A mean-spirited fellow. **A 
meacocke, milkesop, sneaksbiSf worthlesse 
fellow," Cotgrave. 

SNEAP. To snub; to browbeat; to check. 
Still in common use. Also to nip, as snaps, 
q. V. See Ray and Nares. 

SNEATH. The same as Snead, q. v. 

SNECK. (1) That part of the iron fastening of a 
door which is raised by moving the latch. To 
sneck a door, is to latch it. North. The 
sneck-band is a string fastened to the latch, 
passing through a hole in the door for the 
purpose of drawing it up from the outside. 
" Pessulumf a snek ; mastiga, a snekband," 
Nominale MS. " Latche or snekke, clitorium, 
vel pessula," Pr. Parv. p. 283. " Pessulum, 
dicitur sera lignea qua hostium peUitur cum 
seratur, dicitur a petto, a lyteke, or latche, or 
a snecke, or a barre of a dore," Ortus Yocab. 
If I cud tell wheay's cutt our band fht'th sneck. 
Next time they come Ise mack them Jet the heck. 

A Yorkshire Dialogue, 1697. p. 4t. 

(2) A piece of land jutting into an adjoining 

field, or intersecting it. North. 
SNECK-DRAWN. Mean; stingy. North. 
SNECKET. '' Loguet dune huis, the latch or 

snecket of a doore," Cotgrave. 
SNECK- SNARL. To entangle. North. 
SNED. (1) To prune ; to lop. North. 
(2) To catch. HartkpooL 
SNEDDER. Slender ; thin. Dunelm. 
SNEE. (1) To abound; to swarm. North. 
(2) To sneeze. Somerset. 
SNEERING-MATCH. A grinning match. The 

competition of two or more downs endea. 
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fonring to surpass each other in making ugly 
faces for a prize or wager, of which matches 
we had many in the roral filtes given at the 
close of the revolutionary war. Forby. 
SNEEZE. Snuff. Lane, Sneeze-horn, a sort 

of snuff-box made of an animal's horn. 
SNEEZER. A severe blow. Suffolk, 
SNEG. To push with the horns. North, 
SNEKE. A cold in the head, '' Sneke, pose, 

rime'* Palsgrave, 1530. 
SNELE. A snail. MS. Diet. c. 1500. 
SNELL. (1) Quickly. Perceval, 2170. 

He prekede into the feld tho full tnelle* 

0%n>n, VUadun, p. 9. 

(2) Sharp; keen; piercing. Cumb, Also a 
verb, to pierce as air, &c. 

Teche hem alle to be war and tnel^ 
That they conne tey the wordet wel. 

MS, Catt. Oaud. A. W, t. 198. 

(3) A short thick stick about four inches long 
called a eat^ with which schoolboys r^av at a 
game termed eat and dog, 

SNER. To snort. Still in use. 

SNERE. To sneak off. Oxtm, 

SNERPLE. To shrivel up. North, 

SNERT. To sneer ; to ridicule. Line, 

SNE UL. A poor sneaking fellow. 

SNEULS. The internal Uning of a sheep's nos- 
trils. North, 

SNEUZE. A noose. North, 

SNEVER. Slender ; smooth. Nmrth, 

Peepe here and peepe there, aw the wide dale is 
but anew to them. 

The Two Laneaehire Lavere, 1640, p. 18. 

SNEVIL. A snail. North. 

SNEVING. Sneaking. Devon, 

SNEW. Snowed. Var. dial, 

SNEW-SKIN. A leathern apron used by a spin- 
ner to rub the wheel with. North, " Snw- 
skynnet pellieudiaf nebrida" MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

SNIB. A snub, or reproach. Snibbe^ to re- 
proach, occurs in old writers. SnibbidfTehvikedi 
anibbinffj blame, MS. Cotton. Yespas. D. vii. 
Sriy&byrf of my frendyt such techechys for t'amende, 
Made defll? ere lyst nat to them attende. 

L^tdgnte'e Minor Poeme^ p. 956. 

SNIBBLE-NOSE. Nasus mucosus. Devon. A 

cutted snibble-nose, i. e. a miser. 
SNICK. Anotoh;acut. North, 
SNICKER. (1) A glandered horse. 

(2) To laugh inwardly. Suuex, 

(3) The low noise made by a mare to call her foal 
to her side. East. 

SNICKER-SNEE. A large clasp-knife. Notf. 
SNICKET. '< One that pincheth all to nought," 

Hunter's Hallamsh. Gloss, p. 123. 
SNICKLE. To tie a noose or running knot, 

generally applied to snaring hares. Var, dioL 

Marlowe uses the term in a similar manner, 

applied to strangling a person. 
8NICK-UP. An old phrase of contempt, equi- 

▼alent to go and be hanged ! Forby days it is 

ttill in use, and explains it, begone, away 

with you / 
8N1CKUPS. Slight ailments. East, 
SmCKT. Aimallfield. Somenet. 



SNIDDLE. Long coarse grass. Wett. Aoemd 
ing to Pegge, stubble is also so called. 

SNIDGE. To hang upon a person. Lane. 

SNIESTY. Scornful ; impudent. North, 

SNIFFLE. To snuff up, as children do when the 
nose is full from a cold. Var, dial. 

SNIFT. (1) A moment. Lane, 

(2) Sleet ; slight snow. North. 

(3) The same as Sniffle, q. v. Snifter is also used 
in the same sense. 

From spy ttyuge and enyftjfnge kepe the alao. 
By privy avoydans let hyt go. 

CotutitutionB of Jfaie ni -y, 71 !• 

SNIFTERING. Shuffling ; sneaking. Lane. 
SNIG. (1) Asmalieel. North. 

(2) To cut, or chop off. South, 

(3) To drag heavy substances along the ground 
without a sledge. North, 

(4) Close and private. Devon. 
SNIGGER. To jeer ; to sneer. Ett»t, 

SNIGGLE. (1) At marbles, to shuffle the hand 

forwards unfairly. Devon. 
(2) To catch eels by pushing a worm with a 
straight needle attached to a string into any 
hole where they are likely to be found. 
SNILE. AsnaU. Yorkth, 

Tak the rede enjfle that crepis hoiueles, and tethe 
it in water, and gedir the fatt that comes of ihame. 

MS, Une, Med, t, 984. 

SNIP. A small piece. North. 

SNIPE. A low sort of a brisk unmeaning an- 
swer, implying a degree of impertinence in the 
question ; though it mostly centres wholly in 
the reply. " What were you saying ?" Snipe 
The Scottish has tn^e, a sarcasm ; sn^y, tart 
in speech. Moor. 

SNIPE-KNAVE. A worthless fellow. '<A snipe- 
knave, so called because two of them are worth 
but one snipe," Cotgrave. 

SNIPPER-SNAPPER. Small, insignificant, 
generally applied to a young lad. 

Having ended his discourse, this seeming gentile 
enipper-ettapper vanisht, so did the rout of the non- 
sensicall deluding star-gaaert, and I left alone. 

Poor Robin's Vieione, 1077f p. 19. 

SNIPPET. A very small bit. West. Forby has 

mijfpoekf another form of the same word. 
SNIPPY. Mean; stingy. Var. dial. 
SNIPS. Shares. South. 
SNIRL. To shrivel up. North. 

SNIRP. To pine ; to wither. Cumb. This is per- 
haps the same word as snurpey which occurs 
in a poem of the fourteenth century printed in 
Reliq. Antiq. ii. 211, "I snurpe, 1 snobbe, I 
sneipe on snoute." 

SNIRRELS. The nostrils. Northumb. 

SNIRT. A wheeze ; a suppressed laugh. North. 
"In the snirt of a cat," at once. 

SNISETY. Saucy. Craven. 

SNISH. Snuff. Glouc, 

SNITCH. (1; To twitch. Somerset. 

(2) To confine by tying up; and hence, in allusion 
to the operation, to castrate. Line, 

SNITCHEL. The piece of wood by which the 
superfluous oats are swept off the measure. 
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SNITE. (1) To blow the noie. See MS. Sloane 
1622, £. 104. '*MoMcMt any ted, wiped,'* 
Cotgnye. To snite, in falconry, to wipe the 
beak after feeding. It meant generally, to re- 
move any dirty superfluity. 
(2) The snipe. " 7W», a snyte," Nominale MS. 
Still in use. ** A snipe or snite, a bird lease 
than a woodcocke," Baret, 1580. 

Al oon to the a flkueion and a kyghte. 

At goode an howle aa a popiogaye, 

A downghilla doke aa deynt< aa a tHpgMt, 

Ufigai^9 Minor Pomu, p. 192. 

SNITERAND. Drifting. 

For the «nr«cr«mitDaue, thatouypely horn snellut. 

Anturt 0/ ArthtTf vli. 4. 

SNITHE. (1) Sharp, cold, cutting, applied to 
the wind. North, 

Lett! tpanf our geates, it la varra niithe. 
And Ia« flaid, wife, it will be froat belive. 

A Yarkahir* Dialogw, 1607, P- 97* 

^2) To abound, or swarm. Line. 
SNITING-IRON. A pair of snuffers. 
SNIVEL. To cry, or whine. Var.diaL Snivel. 

ard, one who speaks through his nose. 
SNIVEL-NOSE. A niggardly fellow. 
SNIVELY-SLAVBRY. Florio has, " BioccoUtOy 

snotty, snively-slavery," ed. 1611, p. 61. 
SNIVY. Parsimonious. North, 
SNIZY. Cold. Cvmb. 
SNOACH. To sniffle. Var.diaL 
SNOB. (1) To sob violently. Snobbinget, violent 

sobbings, Wiclif, ed. Baber, gl. 

(2) A journeyman shoemaker. Suffolk. 

(3) A vulgar ignorant person. Var. dial 
(4^ Mucus nasi. Somerset. 

(5) The long membranous appendage to the beak 

of a cock turkey. Wett. 
SNOCK. A hard blow. West. 
SNOD. (1) Smooth. (2) Demure. North. 
SNODDEN. To make smooth. Yorkeh. 
SNOFP. The eye of an apple. West. 
SNOFPER. A sweetheart. Somerset. 
SNOG. To shiver ; to shake. 
SNOGLY. Neatly; tidily. North. 
SNOG-MALT. Malt smooth, with few combs 

or tails. Wheat ears are said to be snod 

when thev have no beards or awns. Ken- 

nett,MS. Lansd. 1033. 
SNOKE. To ferret out; to pry into. North. 

Snoke-horae, Towncley Myst. p. 68, a sneak- 

ing fellow. 
SNOOD. (1) A fillet, or riband. (2) A small 

hair line used by fishermen. North. 
SNOOK. (1) To lie hidden. North. 

(2) To smell ; to search out. Unc. It occurs in 
the first sense in Pr. Parv. " Aic/o, to snoke 
as houndes dooth," Ortus Vocab. 

(3) To lean the head forward in walking. 
Var. dial. 

SNOOL. (1) Alow, sneaking, dishonest fellow. 

North. 
'2) To smear anything by rubbing the nose and 

mouth over it. West. 
SNOOZE. A brief slumber. Var, dial 
SNOOZLING. Nestling. Dnc. 
8N0P. To eat off, u cattle do the young shoots 



of hedges, trees, &c ; a corruption perhaps of 
snip or snap^ or of knopt the head of anything. 
Moor's Suffolk MS. 

SNORSE. A small corner of land. 

SNORT. To laugh loudly. Yorksh. 

SNORTER. The wheatear. Dorset, 

SNOT. (1) The snuff of a candle. North. 

(2^ An insignificant fellow. Var. dioL 

(3) Neat ; handsome. Norths 

SNOTCH. (1) A notch ; a knot. Suffolk. 

(2) To speak through the nose. West. 

SNOTER.GOB. The same as .Sno^ (5). 

SNOTH. Mucus nasL Pr. Parv. 

SNOTTER, To cry ; to snivel. North. 

And throw abroad thy spurious «noM«HMf 
Upon that puft-up lurap of balmy fh)th. 

Bsn Jonson'f Wurkt, II. 518. 

SNOTTER-CLOUT. A pocket-handkercliiet 
North. 

SNOTTY. Mean ; paltiy. Far, dial. 

SNOTTY-DOG. A blubbering lad. Newe, 

SNOUL. A small quantity. East and South. 
Forby says " a short thick cut from the crusty 
part of a loaf or a cheese.^' 

SNOUP. A blow on the head. Gloue. 

SNOUT. To snub. Dorset, 

SNOUTBAND. A person who rudely interrupt! 
the conversation of a party. 

SNOUTBANDS. The iron round clog soles. 

SNOUT-HOLE. The same as Muse (2). 

SNOW-BALL. The Guelder rose. Var, dial 

SNOW-BONES. RemnanU of snow left aftera 
thaw. North. 

SNOWL. The head. Somerset, 

SNOW-STORM. A continued snow, so long 
as it Ues on the ground. North, 

SNOWT-FAIRE. Fair in feature? The term 
occurs in Hall's Satires, p. 77. 

For he supposing that hungrie soldlon would be 
contented to accept anie courteaie, he procured a 
yoong harlot, who was somewhat snowt-fiirs, to go 
to the oaatellt pretending some injuria to have beene 
doone to hir, and to humble hinelfe to the capteios 
devotion. Holinthed, Chrtm, Ir^and, p. 178. 

SNOWT-WEARS. Great dams or wears upon a 

river. Kennett, MS. 
SNUB. To check; to rebuke; to treat with 

contempt. Var. diaL 
SNUB-NOSED. Short-nosed. Var. diaL 
SNUCH. The same as Snudge, q. v. 
SNUCK. TosmeU. Norf. 
SNUDDLE. To nestle. North. 
SNUDE. A fiUet, or hair-lace. 

Yaw, Jantlewoman. with the saffron tnude, joa 

shall know that I am Master Camillus. 

The Tufo Lancashire Ldnrers, 1640, p. 18. 

SNUDGE. (1) To move along, being snugly 
wrapped up. See Forby, p. 314. It means 
rather to move about pensively, to sneak slily 
about. Var. diaL 
(2) A mean or miserly person. Also a verb, to 
scrape together, to be miserly. 

The drudges and enudgee of this world may wry 
fltly be compared to a kings iumpter-horse. 

Dent'M Puthwatf, p. 9L 
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Our mother Earth, ponett with womani pride. 

Perceiving Gerard to be beaucle* Judge, 
Aod that hlr treaaure U not unespide. 

Of hlr faire flowring brata she la no tnutfgw. 

Ferset prejised to Gerard** Herbal, 
Serapynge and tnudgynga without ony cease. 
Ever covey tynge, the roynde hath no peaie. 

Hpe Way to tho SpiftUU Hotu, n. d. 

SNUDGE-SNOWT. A low dirty fcUow. 
SNUE. To sneer at any one. North, 
SNUFF. (1) " To spite, to anger, to take a mat- 
ter in muffed* Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 
We now have the phrase " up to snuff," im- 
plying great acuteness or penetration. 
The broad-fac'd Jeats that other men put on you, 
You take for fiivours well beatow'd upon you. 
In iport they give you many apleaaant cuffe, 
Yet no mans lines but mine you take In Mii(/fk. 

Haylor** haugh and bt Vat, p. 69. 

Took mii^and posted up to heaven again, 
As to a high court of appeal, to bee 
Reveng'd on men for thb indlgnitie. 

Vt9tehef^9 Poems, p. 184. 

And whereas if in anii^and distaste you may fling 

away from such re infeeta, a little patience and good 

words may do your bushiess, and send you away 

with what you come for. 

A Cap ^fGrap Hain /br a Green Head, 1688, p. IIS. 

SNUFFERS. (1) Small open dishes for holding 
snuff, sometimes made of silver. They were 
also called snuff-dishes. The latter term was 
likewise applied to small receptacles for placing 
snuffers in. 

(2) Snuffers for the nose, L e. nostrils. 

SNUFFKIN. A small muff used by ladies in 
cold weather. '* One of their snuffkins or 
muffes, called so in times past when they used 
to play with it for feare of being out of ooan- 
tenance,'' Cotgrave in ▼. ContenanM. See 
also in t. Greet, Manekon. ** A snufkin that 
women use, bonne grace, manehon,** HowelL 

SNUFFLING. Low ; mean ; sneaking. 

SNUFF-PBPPER. To take offence. 

SNUFT. ** A snuft or smoky paper, papier 
bruslantfjumeux,** Howell. 

SNUFTER. To snort. See Snurt. 
JfSNUG. Tight ; handsome. LaneJl' 
^SNUGGERY, A snug little placc.T 

SNUGGLE. To nestle. Eatt 

SNURLD. Swelled ; applied to the udder of a 
cow when swelled with milk immediately 
after calving. Beds. 

SNURLE. A cold in the head. S%folk. 

SNURLES. Nostrils. North, 

SNURT. To snort. Cotgrave has, '' Esbro'u^, 
snurted or snuftered." Also, to turn up the 
nose in contempt. 

One anurte tobacco, aa his nose were made 
A perfum'd Jakes for all scurrilities. 

The Minte of DffinmMiee, 1600. 

8NUSKIN. A delicate mor9eau. East, 
SNUZZLE. To cuddle. Var.dial, 
SNY. (1) A number, or quantity. North, 

12\ To stow together. North, 
8) To scorn ; to sneer at. Lane, 
(4) To cut. '^hlem,) 



Let falchion , polax , launce, or halbcrt tr/, 
With Flemings-knives either to steake or anfv, 
ril meet thee naked to the very skin. 
And stab with pen-knives Casars wounds theielD. 
JlewlMd't Kameot^aaUba, 1611. 
SNYT. 

At the same instante time, their fell a small nyf 
or snow, which by vyolence of the wynd was driven 
into the faces of them which were of Kyng Hcnriea 
parte, to that their sight was somwhat blemeahed 
and miuished. HM, Heturp VI. f. 100. 

SO. (1) A large tub, holding from twenty to 
thirty gallons, and carried by two men on a 
stang or poie is called a ao, Lmc. The spell- 
ing by the mtmidpal authorities is mm. " Soo 
a vessell, eoue," Palsgrave. " A soo, soe, sow, 
saw, a tub with two ears to carry on a stang 
or couUstaff. Bor, So in Bedfordshire, what 
we call a eoul and a eoui-etajf, they call a 
MOW and a aow-etang," Kennett, MS. 
Hwan he havede eten Inow, 
He kam to the welle, water up diow. 
And filde the a micbel ao. HaMfelr, fUX. 

(2) As ; so. (A,'S.) 

Alias ! thi loveaum eyghen to 
Loketh 90 man doth on hia Ak 

Sbr Orpheo, ed. Laiag, 74» 

(3) Pregnant. Glouc, She is how come yon 
to, i. e. en9einte. 

(4) Thereabouts. Var. dial 

(5) Saw. Robson, p. 77. 
SOA. Be stiU. York$h, 
SOAK. (1) A land-spring. West, 

(2) To sit lazily over the fire. Devon, 

(3) To bake thoroughly. East, In some comi- 
ties, to become d^. 

SOAKING-DOE. A barren doe, that going 
over the year is fat, when other does have 
fawns. North. 

SOAKY. Effeminate. Devon, 

SOAL. (1) A dirty pond. Kent, 

(2) In coal pits and mines, especially in Somerset- 
shire, the bottom of the work is called th« 

* KoL Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SO AM. (1) A short rope used to pull the tram 
in a coal mine. North, 

(2) A horse-load. West. 

(3) A trace used in ploughing, generally made 
of iron. North, 

SOAMY. Moist and warm. Yorksh. 

SOAP. A small taste or quantity of any liquid ; 

a sup. North. 
SOAP-TO. To exchange. Craven. 
SOARE. A deer in its fourth year. See 

Harrison's Descr. England, p. 226. 
SOB. (1) To frighten. Line, 
(2) To sop, or suck up. Suffolk, Perhaps sok 

in the old copies of the Comedy of Errors, iv. 

3, means sop, 
SOBBED. Soaked viith wet. Warw. 
SOBBLE. To beat severely. North. 
SOBER. Was formerly applied to moderation 

in eating as well as drinking. 
SOBERTE. Sobriety; seriousness. 
For al the day than wyl they be 
Before here maysters yn eoberti. 

MS, Hart. 1701, f. 48. 
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Alto wh«t es pacyence and clennM, rlghtwymef, 
dustTtr* and mMrti, and sw jike other. 

MS. Uneoin A. i. 17, f.SS?. 

80BRESAULT. A summerset. {Fr.) "Soubre- 
imUt, a sobresaidt/' Cotgnve. 

SOCAGE. An ancient tenure by which the 
tenants were obliged to cultivate the lands of 
their lord. See Lambarde's Perambulation, 
1596, p. 529. 

SOCCATED. Put into sockets. 

Standing upon two whyte marble oolumi or pUlen, 
toeeoied in two footo-iteppa of black marble, well 
polished. Jrchmologia, x. 404. 

SOCCHETRE. A woodlouse. 

For the itone, take aoeeA«tfrw, that it a worme 
with many feete, that ben under atones on wallet, 
that wollen wluui they be touchid make hemtelf 
rouDde ; and watth hem clene, 6tc. 

MS> Med. R»e. zt. Cent. 
SOCE. Friends ; companions. A farmer would 
address his workpeople in this way. Somenei, 
SOCIATION. Ck>mpanionship. {Lai.) 
All naked it their oonvenation. 
And arme in arme theyr soeiatUm. 

Lovn Outle, 1505. 

SOCK. (1) The drainage of a farmyard. Hence 
9ock-pit, the receptacle of such drainage. 
2) A heavy fall of rain. EaaL 
Z) A ploughshare. " Socke of a plough, 90c 

dela ehente** Palsgrave, f. 65. 
SOCKET-PIKLE. A kind of iron hook. 
SOCKETS. Large pieces of plate armour, 
sometimes put on the side of the saddle at 
tournaments, through which the legs were 
thrust, that they might protect the thighs. 
Meyriek, 
SOCKHEAD. A stupid feUow. Suttur. 
SOCKIE. A sloven. Nwtkumb. 
SOCK-LAMB. A pet lamb. Sunex. 
SOCKY. Moiat, as ground is. East. 
SOCOUR. Succour ; help. SocourabiU, help- 
ing, assistant. (J^S.) 

Thane tyr Percevelle the wight 
Bare downe the blake knyght ; 
Thane wat the lady to bright 

Hit best toeour in telde. Perceval , 1920. 
Frendly and al pastyng of franchyse, 
Relever to the pore and eocourabiU 
Ben ye, and werry foo to coveytite. 

MS. Fmirflu, 18. 

SOD BANK. By this elegant expression the 
fishermen of Skegness and the a4ioining 
villages on the coast, designate a species of 
the mirage, which in fine calm weather is 
teen by them in perfection. On these occa- 
lions, the sea is like glass : and the horizon is 
oounded, as it were, by a high dark wall, upon 
which may be seen, highly magnified, every 
object on the water. Line. 

SODDEN. Boiled. Sometimes iodde. 

Alto they taye that all maner fletthe and fytthe 
is better rotted than Md«n, and if they be teden, to 
bruyle on a grydeyron, or on the colei, and they 
ben the more holaomer. 

l%e Csmfotf ofPthQlomau, n. d. 

SODDEN-WHEAT. Thesameas/Wimeii/y.q.T. 
SODDER. To boil slowly. North. 
SODDY. Heavy : sad. North. 
II. 



SODEKYN. Asubdeacon. (^.-N.) 
And abo with Scynt Elroliton when he dede dwelli^ 
Ordour of 9ed«kyn fortothe he hade. 

Chnm, FUodUH, p. 6L 
SODENE. A subdean. (J..N,) 
Bzecutourt and eodenet, 
SomoBourt and hlr lemmannet. 

Pien Pbmghman,p. SOB* 

SODENLY. Suddenly. (^.-&) 

How eodenljf that tym he wat eompellid to perte 

To the felde of Bamet with hit enmyt to fyghte | 

God lett never prynee be to bevy in hit herte 

At Kynge Edwarde wat all that hole ny5te I 

And aftur that thone a tter over hit hede ftill bryjte. 

The tyght of the wiche made hit enmyt woo I 

Yt wat a tokyn of victory, Ooddit will wat too I 

MS. BihL Keg. VJ D. av. 
For he that catteth hym to do a dede. 
More penaunce he mote have ncde. 
Then he that doth hyt eodenlpehe. 
And afterward hym reweth myche. 

MS. Oott. Omud. A. ii. t, 140. 
SODGER. (1) A soldier. Far. dioL *' A soger 

of the arme," Chronicon Mirah. p. 109. 
(2) The shell fish whelk. East. 
SODS. (1) A canvas or coarse packsaddle 

stuffed with straw. North. 
(2) Small nails. Somertet, 

SOFFERE. To suffer; to permit. 
Suffere hem to make no here. 
But ay to be in here prayere. 

MS. cut, Oaud. A. U. f . 190. 

SOFT. (1) SiUy ; foolish. P'ar.diaL Its ancient 
meaning was effeminate. 

(2) Moist, mild, said of the weather. North, 
In the following passage it means warmm 
The weather is said to be tqfl when likely to 
rain, and rain-water is called foft^water, whilst 
spring-water is distinguished as hard. 

In a eomer teion. 

Whan «q/lre wat the tonne. 

Ptera Ploughman, p. 1. 

(3) Gently ; easily. The word is common in 
old plays, introduced as an ejaculation in cases 
of small surprise, a sudden change in the 
conversation, &c. " Soft, softe, the chylde is 
aslepe, tout beUement, lettfant eet endirmy^** 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 142. 

Why, how now I how, what wight is this 

On home we now have hit \ 
Sufte, let me le : thlt lame it Iwt 

Ye, truly, thit it Wit I 

JTorfage 1/ WUt and Wiedome, JSff, 

SOFTEN. To thaw. North. 

SOFT-LAES. Bays formed by the waves in the 

softer parts of the cliffs. Hartlepool 
SOFTNET. A foolish fellow. North. 
SOG. (1) A blow. Weet. 
(2) A quagmire. Ikwm. Land saturated with 

water is said to be togged, 
SO-GATES. In such a manner. {A.-S.) 
SOGER. A sea-insect that takes possession of 

the shell of another fish. /. qf Wight. 
SOGET. A subject. {A.-N.) 

Ket me, leman, and love me« 

And 1 thi aoget wU i-be. Stvyn Sagee, 4St 

SOGGTE. Full of flesh. Northumb, 
SOGGY. Wet; moist; swampy. We^t. Jon- 

49 
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•on menUons " this green and toggp mnltU 
tude/' ii. 120. 
800H. A slumber. Devon. 
806HTE. Paid homage to. Mown, 
80-HOW. A cry in hunting, when the hare 
was found. ** Sohowe, the hare ys fownde, 
boema, lepua eti imfeniui," Pr. Parv. The 
phrase was also used in hawking. ** A so-hoe 
to make a hawk stoop to the lure/' HowelL 
When tluy loken toward me, 

I loke asyde, I lurke f ulle lowe ; 
The furst man that me may lee. 
Anon he crya, m> Howe, m how^t 

MS. Cantab. FC ▼. 48, f. 100. 

80HUTE. Sought. 

The thunt him dede more wo. 
Then hevede rather hit hounger do. 
Over al he ede and mAutt e 
On aventure his wlit him brohate 
To one putte wet water inne. 
That wes i-malccdmid grete ginne. 

Reliq. Atuiq. iL 873. 

SOIGNE. Care. {A.^N.) 
SOIL. (l)Toassoil. Poligrave. 
(2^ A rafter for a house. North. 

3) The fry of the ooal-fish. dumb. 

4) To strain liquor. Yorkth. 

5) To feed cattle with mown grass, or other 
green food. Var. dial Forby says, "to 
utten completely." 

In the iprlng time give your younger horuea 
ImlUmung for many dales together, for tAit will not 
onely make them fat, but also purge theu bellies ; 
for this purgation is most necessary for horsses, 
wlUch Is called MtfUng, and ought to continue ten 
dales together, without any other meat, giving them 
the eleventh day a little barly, and so forward to 
the fourteeneth ; after which day, continue them in 
that diet ten dales longer, and then bring them 
forth to exercise a little, and when as they sweat, 
annoint them with oyle, and if the weather bee 
colde, keepea Are in the stable ; and you must re- 
member when the horsse begtnneth to purge, that 
he be kept fh>m barley and drinke, and give him 
greene meat, or bulllmung, wherof that is best that 
groweth neare the sea-side. 

3VpMli'« Four-Footad BaeuU, 1007* p. S90. 

(6) To take soil, a term in ancient hunting for 
taking water. 

When Remood left her, Remond then unkinde, 
Fida went downe the dale toseeke the hinde. 
And found her taking mipIs within a flood. 

Bnwm^t BHUumMM PattoraU, p. 84. 

(7) To explain or resolve a doubt. 
SOILET. Be quiet ; go off quickly. Yorinh. 
SOILING. " A soilug, a great opening or 

gaping of the earth, as it were a deepenesse 
without bottome," Baret, 1580. 
SOILS. Window sills. Moxon. 
SOILURE. Defilement. Shak. 
SOILYNESS. Filthiness. PaUgrave. 
SO-INS. In such a manner. East. 
SOITY. Dirty ; dark with dirt. 

His helme appone his hevcd was sett. 
And bothe fulle ssy^r were. 

MS, Uneoln A. 1. 17* f. 104. 

SO JOUR. Stay; abode. {A.-N.) 
SOJURN AUNT. An entertainer ; the host. 
SOKE. A priTilege, lordship» franchise ; land 



held by socage. Phillips. HoUoway explain! 
aoke, an exclusive privilege claimed by millers 
of grinding all corn which is used within the 
manor or township wherein their mills stand. 
North, Originally from A.-S. toe, whence is 
derived the Law-Latin word 9oea, a liberty 
or franchise of holding a court, and exercising 
other jurisdiction over the socmen or soccage 
tenants within the extent of such an honor or 
manor. See Kennett, p. 134. 

SOKE LING. A suckling, as a suckling plant, a 
young animal, &c. Paligrave. 

SOKEN. (1) A tolL {A.-S.) 

Gret tokan had this metier* out of doutt. 
With whete and malt, of al the lond aboute. 

Wri§hf§ Anaedota UterarU, p, 88. 

(2) A district held by tenure of socage. {A.'S.) 
In the country hard was we 
That in our«olren shrews should be. 

BImtnf* Law Diet, in ▼. Mmt. 

SOKER. Help ; assistance. Also, to help, to 
succour. " FaveOf to sokery,'* MS. Vocabu- 
lary, XV. Cent. 

Meche folke of that eontr^ 
Come hether for *oker of me. 

Torrent c/ Portugai, p. 9$. 

SOKEREL. A child not weaned. 
SOKET. The pointed end of a lance ? 
Gaheriet mett the douke Samlel 
With a launcc, the toktt of stiel. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 808L 
With a taket of kene stel, 
Octiater in the scheld he gret. 

Kvng AlimuHder, 4418. 

SOKIL-BLOME. This is translated by hcntta 

in my copy of the Nominale MS. 
SOKINGLY. Suckingly ; gently. 
SOL. The term given by the ancient alchemists 

to gold. Silver was called luna. 
SOLACE. (1) In the language of printers, a 

penalty or fine. Holme. 
(2) Consolation ; recreation. {A.'N.) Soiaaout, 
affording recreation. 

Then dwellyd they bothe In fere, 
Wyth alir maner deynteys that were dere« 
Wyth aulaa on every lyde. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11.38, f 88. 
Gii bileft in court atte mete 
Him to play and totaueL 

Or o/ Warwike, p. 151. 
Hit was a game of gret joIos, 
Hit comford alle that ever ther was, 
Therof thai were noght sade. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. SO. 
All that wyll of telat lere, 
Herkyns now, and 50 schall here. 

MS. .ithmete 61, f. ». 

Eke Joun Maundevyle, knyth of Ynglond, after 

his labour made a book ful sotadoiu onto hb nacyon. 

MS. Bodi. 483, f. au. 
SOLDADO. A soldier. (Span.) 
SOLDIER. (1) To bully ; to hector. Etui. 
(2) The seartortoise. TopseU, 1608. 
SOLDIER'S-THIGH. An empty pocket 
SOLD-UP. When a man has become bankrupt 
or insolvent, he is said to be told 199. Var. dioL 
SOLE. (1) A pond. Kent. 
(2) The floor of an oven. Ztnt. In buildingi 
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tlie lowest [>art of anytlung. See Dafiet' 

Rites» ed. 1672, p. 44. 
^) A colUr of wood, put round the neck of 

cattle to confine them to the stelch. *' A 

bowe about a beestea necke/' Palsgrave. 
4) To handle rudely ; to haul or puU; to puli 

one's ears. Devon. 

(5) A stake such as is driven into ground to fasten 
up hurdles to. Wesi. 

(6) " To sole a bowl, proSe ei rtte emiiiere 
glolntm,** Coles' Lat. Diet. 

(7) The seat or bottom of a mine, applied to 
horizontal veins or lodes. 

SOLEIN. (1) One ; single. (2) Sullen. 

(3) A meal for one person. 

SOLEMPNE. Solemn. (^.-M) 
Hyn that breketh tolmmpne vow. 
Or chawnge hyt wole. wende hym forth now. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. ii. f. 148. 

SOLENT.SEA. The old name of the narrow 
strait between Hampshire and Isle of Wight. 
SOLER. An upper room, a loft or garret 
** Solarium^ an upper room, chamber, or gar- 
ret, which in some parts of England is still 
called a sollar," Kennett, p. 134. Till within 
the last few years the term was common in 
leases. " Body, wher aren thy tolertt thi 
castles, ant thy toures," W. Mapes, p. 347. 
In a »oUr was in that toun 
A cbllde CBMt aDother doun. 
Cttrtor MwiM, MS. Coll. IWn. CaiUab. f.TS. 
Hasttty than went thai all, 
And loght him in the maydeni hall. 
In chamben high, m noght at hide« 
And in toUrs on ilka tide. 

Ywaine and Gawin, Wf. 
In the tide bynethe thou thalt make aoUr*, and 
^acle of tbre ehaumbrit in the ichip. 

Wiekliffls's Bibl€, MS. Bodl. S77> 
Hey, ne oten, ne water clere, 
Boute be a kord of a §oltre. 

SeMt %f Hamtoun, p. 61. 

SOLES. Sills of a window. 
SOLE-TREB. A piece of wood belonging to 
stowces, to draw ore up from the mine. Derb. 
SOLEYNE. One left alone. (J.-N.) 
To miue in hit phlloeophye, 
SoUitne wtthoQte companye. 

Gmmt. MS. Site. ^tMq. 194, f.02. 

SOLFE. To call over the notes of a tune by 
their proper names. 

Ya. bl God ; tha reddit. and lo it b wel werre. 
I fife and ilngge after, and b me nevere the nerre i 
1 horle at the notei. and heve hem al of herre. 

Raliq. Jntiq. i. 282. 

SOLICIT. To be solicitous. 
SOLID. Grave ; serious. Var. dial 
SOLINGERE. Conjectured by Mr. Wright to 
be an error for Umngere, and I have scarcely 
any doubt of it, but in the possibility of its 
being genuine in the same sense I give it in- 
sertion. {J.'N.) 

But yet my witte b in a were 
Wheither ye ihail fynde that t&Hngan. 

ChMUr Plap; I. ISOi. 

SOLLE. A souL " Animas Anglice a soUe," 
MS. VocabularyyXY.Cent. 



S0LLERET8. Pieces of steel which formed 

part of the armour for the feet. 
SOLLOP. To lollop about. Eaat. 
SOLM AS-LOAF. Bread given away to the poor 
on All Souls' Day. North. Mr. Hunter has 
toftuU'eake, a sweet cake made on the second 
of November, and always in a triangular form. 
SOLNE. To sing by note. (^.-M) 
I have be preest and panon 
Pa«ynge thritty wynter. 
And yet can I neyther tobuwe synge, 
Ne Mintes ly vet rede. 

Pbre Ploughman, p. 19 
SOLOMONS-SEAL. A plant. 

In the woodt about the Deviees growes Solmmono 
waU, abo goatee-rue, as abo that admirable plant 
adllcet lily-oonvally. 

Amb^a WUtt, MS. Rop^i Soe. p. 121. 

SOLOTACION. SoUtude. 

Nowe eeith I am soe lolempe. 

And lett in my toMaeion. Chttter Plqw, i. A. 
SOLOWED. Soiled. Prompt. Part. 

Heere ne nayles nercr grewe. 

Ne Mlawed clothei ne turned hewe. 

MS. UaH. 1701, f. n. 

SOLSEKILLE. The plant tobequium. It is 

mentioned in MS. line. Med. t 283. 
SOLTCH. A heavy ftlL Lane. 
SOLUBLE. *' Soluble, as one that is costyfe 

ioUuble," Palsgrave, a^j. f. 96. 
SOLVEGE. A term of reproach. Devon. 
SOLWT. SuUied ; defiled. (J.'N.) 
SOLY. Solely. Park. 

SOMDEL. Somewhat ; in some measure. {J.'S.) 
Some, (l) Thus used as a termination, two- 
some, threesome, &c. North, 
(2) Applied to figures it means about. Some 

ten, i. e. about ten. Weet. 
SOMEAT. Something. Wett, 
SOMEN. Samen ; together. 
SOMER. A sumpter horse. (/V-.) 
Cartel and aomtrt <nu beth binome. 
And alle our folk b OTercome. 

Arthuwr and Morlin, p. 181* 
Men chargyd charye and mumtr; 
Knyghtys to hon and Miuyen. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. », f. 10|. 
The monke hath fifty -two men. 

And leven eomer* full ttronge« 
There rydeth no byuhop in this londe 

So ryally, I uaderatond. Bebin Hood, i. 9 
SOMER-CASTELLE. A temporary wooden 
tower on wheels used in ancient sieges, on 
board vessels of war, &c. " Sommer-castell 
of a shyppe,'* Palsgrave, subst. f . 65. 
With «om«r4a«<e<b and lowe appone eere halfce. 

Morto Arthuro, MS. Uneoffi, f. M. 

SOMERLAND. Ground that lies fsllow all the 
summer. Keiit. The term occurs in the 
Prompt. Parv. translated by novate. 
SOMERS. The rails of a cart. ** Somen or 

rathes o( a wayne or carte," Palsgrave. 
SOMERSAULT. A summerset. ** A lepe of a 
tombler, tobereault" Palsgrave. 
Flnt that could make love facet, m oonld do 
The valten tombersalU, or us'd to wooe 
With hoiting gambols, hb own bonet to bfcak 

Donne** Poonug p. ant 
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80MBT0UR. A Bompter-man. 
80ME.WHEN. At some time. South, 
80MME. Sum ; amount (^A.-N») 
Sexty myle on & daye, the mtrntM et bott lyttille, 
Thowe iDMte tpede At the spun, and tpare noghte 
thi fole. Jforf0 Jrthvre, MS, Lineoin, f . fl& 

SOMMERED. Tart, as ale, &c We§t. 
SOMNOUR. A lummoner, apparitor. 

The thryde smmout to thi« ryknyuge to daeth, 
and the condiclon of deth U this. &c. 

Wlmbetton'f Sermon, 1388, MS. Hatton 57, P> S3- 

80M0NB. To summon. (J.'N,) 
SOMPNOLENCE. Drowsiness. 
So that I hope in luche a wise 
To love for to ben cKoied 
That I no mmfnolenee have odd. 

Gmmt, MS. Soe, Jntiq, 134, t Ml. 
The flemnatik le wmpnoltnt and slowe. 
Withe hiimoun grooe replit ay habundaund. 

MS. Caniab. Ft. i. 6, f. 140. 

SOMXJRBOTDE. A kind of insect ? " Pole- 

mieta, a somurboyde," Nominale MS. 
80NANCE. Sound. Heywood. 
SONAYLIE. Sounding ; loud. 

And of thy love telle me playne. 
If that thy glorye hath btrnnatftit, 

Goimer, MS. Soe, Antig. 134, f. M. 

80NCIE. Fortunate. It is translated hy falix 
in Synonomorum Sylva, 1627, p. 248. It is 
•till in use, and also used in the sense of 
pleasant, agreeable, plump, fat, and cunning. 
80NDAY. Sunday. 

Hast thow eten any Andor 
Withowte haly bred ? Sey je or nay. 

MS, Catt, CfaMd. A. U. f. 144. 

SONDE. (1) Sand. (J.-S.) 
A gode Khypp ther they fonde. 
And layled over bothe wave and aende. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 98. f. 108. 

(2) A message ; a sending. (^..&) *< Throw 
Codes sonde," MS. Harl. 2398, f. 8. 
I am thy forefader, Wylliam of Nonnandye, 
To Me thy welefkre here through Ooddye mmd. 

MS. Lambeth 306, 1. 139. 
So befelle, thorow Ooddii eonde. 
The blwhop that was of that londa 
Prechidtaithatcitd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, t 45. 
Sirythe tende he hyt «efide 
To alle men of hyt londe. 

MS. CttHtab. Ff. IL 38, f. 1S6. 

80NDRELT. Peculiarly. {J.-S.) 
SONDRINESS. Diversity. Pal»graoe. 
SONS. (I) Soon. (2) A son. {A.'S.) 
And whenne (hegoepel yt i-done, 
Teche hem eft to knele downe «one. 

jr& cut. Cloud. A. U. f. 130. 

80N0EWARIE. The interpreting of dreams. 

SONGLE. *< A handful of leased corn after it has 
been tied up." Still used in Herefordshire. 
See a paper by Sir Edmund W. Head, Bart, in 
the Classical Museum, No. 4, p. 55, and Wil- 
braham, in ▼. Stmgow. " Cofupieo, to glene 
or els to gadyre songles," Medulla. ** Songal 
or songle, so the poor people in Herefordshire 
call ahandfull of corn gleaned or leased ; and 
probably may come from the Fr. 9tn§le^ a 
girth, because, when their hand is full, they 
bind or gird it about with some of the ends ii 



the straw, and then beghi to gather a new 
one/' Blount, p. 600. 
SONIZANCE. Sounding. Pcde, iiL 148. 

SONKE. Sung. 

And therto of lo good racture 
• He eanke, chat he the bestei wilde 

Made of hit note tame and mylde. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 37 

SONKEN. Sunk. (^.-S.) 

SONN. To think deeply. Cumi. 

SONNE. The sun. (J.-S.) 

SONNISH. Like the sun. (J.-S.) 

SONTROSS. A term of reproach. Devon, 

SOO. The same as So, q. t. 

SOODLE. To go unwillingly. North. 

SOOK. A call for pigs, used when they are 
called to their food. Dmon. 

SOOL. Anything eaten with bread. North. 
Anything used to flaTour bread, such as but- 
ter, cheese, &c. is called iowl in Pembroke- 
shire. " T^ter want ye iowUe then sorow," 
Towneley Myst. p. 87. Hence comes «wA 
q. V. **Edulium, Anglice sowylle,*' Nomi- 
nale MS. xy. Cent. 

Kam he nevere hom hand bare. 
That he ne broucte bred and eewet. 

Ua*eMr,787. 

SOOM. (1) To swim. North. 

(2) To drink a long draught, with a sucking 
noise of the mouth. Leic. 

SOON. (1) The evening, ffeti. 

(2) An amulet. Corrw. 

SOOND. To swoon ; to faint. Cumh. 

SOONER. A spirit ; a ghost. Dortet. 

SOOP. A sweep. North. 

SOOPERLOIT. Play time ; any time set apart 
for pleasure or recreation. South. 

SOOPLE. The heavy end of a flail, the part 
which strikes the corn. North. 

SOOR. Mud ; dirt ; filth. 

SOORD. The sword or skin of bacon. 

SOORT. To punish. Somenet. 

SOOTE. Sweet. 

And bathed hem and freltshid hem in the frcteh river. 

And drunken waters that were eoete and clere. 

MS.Digbv 230. 
The gretefairenetse nought appalre may 
On violettes and on herbet note, 

J^dgate, MS. Ashmole 30, f. S9. 

SOOTERING. Courting. Devon. 

SOOTERKIN. It was fabled in ridicule of the 
Dutch women, that, making so great use of 
stoves, and often putting them under their 
petticoats, they engendered a kind of animal 
which was called a tooteriin. 

For knaves and foola b*ing near of kin. 
As Dutch boors are fa eooterkin. 

Hudibrae, III. lU 148. 

SOOTH. Truth. {J.'S.) 

SOOTHFAST. Entirely trae. 

SOOTHLE. To walk lamely. MidL a 

SOO-TRE. A stang, or cowl-stafT. 

SOOTY. Foul vrith soot. {A.-S.) 

SOP. (l) J90p in the pan, a piece of bread 

soaked in the dripping under the meat. Kar 

dial. 
(2) A hard blow. Devoiu 
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f3) St^fpui of demayn^ itrengthening drtnghU 

or viands. Robton, 
SOPE. (1) A jot, or small quantity. North. 
" Nerer a sope," Palsgrave. A sup, or hasty 
repast. " A sope, a sup or supping, as a sope 
of milk, drink, &c." Kennett MS. 
Tim s Mp« in the toure, ind Uryei no langera, 
Bot tournet tytte to the kynge, and hym wyth tunge 
tdl6fl. Mcrta Arthurs, M8, Uneoim, t. 73* 

(2) A sUIy feUow. Lmc. 
SOPERE. Supper. Nominale MS. 
In the way he *je come there 
A pylgryme lekeynge hyi toptn- 

MS. Cantab. Pf. ii. SB, f. IM. 
SOPHEME. A sophism. (A.-N.) 

In poUle in tophema reaon hydei. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 98, f. 98. 

SOPOSARE. One who guesses. Pr. Part. 
SOPPE. A company, or body ? 
Sodaoly in a soppe they lett in att ones, 
FoyiMK faste att the fore breate with flawmande iwerdcs. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lineoto, f. 68. 

SOPPER. A 8t«te of confusion. North, 
SOPPT. As when mown grass lies in Imnps 

upon the field. Yorkih, 
SOPS. (1) Small detached donds hanging about 

the sides of a mountain. North. 

(2) Lumps of black-lead. Cumb. 

(3) Tufts of green grass in the hay, not properly 
dried. North. 

SOPS-AND-ALB. A curious custom prevalent 
at Eastbourne, Sussex, described in Hone's 
Every.day Book, ii. 693. 
SOPS-IN-WINE. Pinks. 
The pinke, the prlmnMe, oovallp, and dallkdilly. 

The har»>bell blue, the crlmwn cullumbine* 
6sge. lectis,pafBley, and the inilke>vhite UUy, 

The roie and speckled flowre, cald Mp^-in-wtntg 
Fine pretle klng-cup», and the yellow bootee. 
That grovai by riven and by ahallow brookee. 

73ktf 4ffkctionat€ Shepheard, U04. 

80R. (1) A wooden tub, used by brewers, or by 
housewives to wash their best glasses in. Lme. 
(2) Sorrow. (A.-S.) 

Ther waa lobbing, liklDg, and *or, 
Haadea wringing, and diawlog bl hor. 

HoMlok, 834. 

80RANCB. Soreness. 

The moist malady ia that which we call the 
glanden t the dry maladie is an incurable consump- 
tion, which some perhaps would esll the mourning 
of the cheine, but not rightly, as shall well appeare 
unto yoD bcereafter. The malady of the joyots 
oomprehendeth at griefes end toraneet that be In 
the Joyntcs. 

TopMif* nur'Fboied B»att$t 1607, P 341 . 

SORB. ** Sorbe a kynde of frnte, torbe," Pals. 

grave, 1530. 
SORCATB. A surcoat. 

To oD-anne hym the knyghte goys. 
In eortyls, soremiw, and ichorte dothys. 

MS. Omtab. Ff. Ii. 38. f.70. 

SORDIOUS. Filthy. {Lat.) 

The ashes of earth-wormes duely prepared, 
cleanseth jonfioiM, stinking and rotten ulcers, con- 
suming and wasting away their hard lippes, or cal- 
loM edges, if It be tempered with tarre and Simblian 
hony, as Pliny afllrmeth. Dio*^ «idcs mlth, that 



the hony of SIclIla was uken for that d Mmblta hi 
hb time. Tt^ptelTa HUioHt of Strptnts, p. 31 1 • 

SORDS. Filth ; fluid refuse. East. 

SORE. (1) A flock of mallards. 

(2) A hawk in her first year was said to be 'Mn 
her tore age." Spenser mentions a toaro 
faukon. The term was occasionally applied 
to the young of other animals. 

(3) To soar. Chaucer. 

4) Very ; exceedingly. Var. dial 

5) VUe ; worthless ; sad. ^ar. dial 

6) Grieved. Syr Qawayme. 
S0RE6HE8. Sorrotrs. (A.S.) It occurs in 

MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. viL 
SORELL. A young buck. Palegra»e. It. is 

properly one in its third year. 
SORE.STILL. Implacable. 
SORFE. A kind of wood, mentioned in Harri- 
son's Descr. of England, p. 212. 
SORFET. Surfeit. 

Telle me, sone, anon ryght here. 

Hast thow do toryw of mete and drynke ? 

MS. Cott. Oaud. A. II. 1. 1481 

S0R6ARSH0T. Sacar shot Meyrick, iiL 45. 
SORGER. More sorrowful. Line. 
SORHET. Soreness. Arch. xxx. 413. 
SOROWE. Sorry ; eviL 

He wyll not come yet, sayd the Jnstyesb 

I dare well undertake. 
But In torowt tyme for them all 
The kayght came to the gatau 

JioMn Hosd, 1. Ii, 

SOROWLES. Without sorrow. Pr. Pant. 

SORPORRED. Cloyed; surfeited. 

SORREL. Chestnut^loured, as applied to ft 

hone, though not well described by either 

word. The Suffolk breed of cart-horse is 

uniformly eorrel, and some two score years 

ago was as uniformly so described — now 

chestnut is sometimes used. ** The sorrel 

horse'' is not an uncommon sign for an ale* 

house. In Aubrey's Lives, written about 

1680, the word is used in a description of the 

person of Butler, author of Hudibras — " a 

head of sorrell hahne." Moor, p. 376. 

SORROPE. Syrup. *< Soutteries in torrope,** 

Reliq. Antiq. i. 85, zv. Cent. 
SORROW. Sorrel. South. 
SORRY. A kind of pottage. Hobne. 
And blobstordis in white tarri 
Was of a nobulle curry. BaUad of the Fteat 
SORT. (1) Set, or company. Very common in 
old books, but now obsolete, except in a few 
counties. Forby explains it " a great number." 

(2) Chance ; lot ; destiny. (A.-N.) 

(3) To approach ; to tend towards. 

Doubt not Caitania, I my selfe dare absolutely 
promise thee, that thy love shsil sort to such happle 
ftucoesse, as thou thy selfe doest seeke for. 

Graemfa Owpdantitu, 4tn. Lond. IMS. 

(4) Rank or degree in life. Sortanee^ suitable 
degree or rank. 

They llv'd together In godlie sorfe, 
Fortie five years with good reporte. 

Epitaph at St. Albanat A.D. '.OtS. 

(5) A thing of a wrt, a correspouding thing. 
Worde of a tortt a quarrel. 
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(6) To suit ; to fit ; to select. Shak. 
SORTELEGYE. Fortune-telling. (fV.) 

Oft gUed was this brode. 

And yerned batatll al' for wode. 

For Merlins prophrrie* 

And oft for aortmltgifB, 

Appendix to WtMer Mapea, p. SB8. 

SORT'EM-BILLYORT'EM. A Lancashire game, 
very similar to that known as Hot peat mid 
bacon, 
SORTIE. " It's aortU time," i. e. time for 
breaking up. This phra&e is used by the 
children at High Hoyland, near Bamsley. 
SORTING-CLOTHS. A kind of short cloths, 
with a blue selvage on both sides of the lists, 
made in the Eastern counties. 
SORTS. A person who is not very well is said 

to be oil/ o/aortt. 
SORUGHFUL. Sorrowful. (A.^S.) 
bjrnful man, loke up and we 

How reufiilll I hyng on rode. 
And of my penaunce have pitee 

With mtruifhful herte and drery mode. 

if 5. Arundel 5U7. t, !•• 

80RWAT0RIE. A place of sorrow. iSorwe, 

sorrow, is very common. {A.-S.) 
SORY. (1) SoiTOwful. (A,'S.) 
(2) Bad ; very poor or moderate. 

Thaj.me tay.sa they done use. 

Swy Laten in here wyse. MS. Cott. Obwd. A. U. f. 194. 
SORYPPB. Syrup. PaUffrape, 
SORZLE. Any strange mixture. Etut. 
S0R5E. Sorrow. {A.-S,) 
SO -SAY. The sake of saying a thing. South, 

** He said it just for the to-wy,** 
SOSS. (1) A heavy fall. North, 

(2) A mixed mess of food, a collection of scraps. 
Var, dioL 

(3) To press very hard. Yorkah, 
f4) To lap, as a dog. North, 

(5) To fall violently. JAne, 

(6) Anything dirty, or muddy. North, Also, 
to go about in the dirt. *' Sossing and possing 
in the durt," Gammer Gurton's Needle. " Of 
ap.y one that mixes several slops, or makes 
any place wet and dirty, we say in Kent, he 
makes a boss," Kennett MS. 

(7) To pour out. Somertet. 

(8) Direct ; plump down. Line. 

(9) A heavy awkward fellow. ** A great, un- 
weldie, long, mishapen, ill-favoured, or ill- 
lashioned, man or woman ; a luske, a slouch ; 
a totte,** Cotgrave. 

(10) *' Sosse or a rewarde for houndes whan 
they have taken their game, huuee" Palsgrave. 

SOSS-BRANGLE. A slatternly wench. South, 
SOSSED. Saturated. Lane. 
SOSSLE. To make a slop. Siutex. 
SOST. Rendered dirty. From So99 (6). 
SOSTREN. Sisters. (A,-S,) 
SOT. AfooL {A.'N.) "Folys and sottys," 
Skelton, i. 183, wrongly explained. 

Of Trintem and of hii lief IsoC, 

How he for hire bicom meat t 

Of Odan and of Amadas. 

How Dydau dijed for Ennyas. 

MS, Athmoie 60, XY. Cent. 



SOTE. (1) Sweet (A.-S.) 

(2) Soot Chaucer. 

^3) Salt North, 

SOTED. Fooled ; besotted. (A.-N,) 

SOTH. True. (A.-S.) 

Then seld Adam, thou wis eoth, 
5et I have a morsel for thy toih. 
And ellia I were to bUme. 

MS. OmlaA. Pf. ▼. 48. f. SO. 

SOTHE. Truth. (A,-S,) 

Gye answeryd at that caw 
Not as the eothe was. 

MS. Cantob. Pf. ii. 38. f. 148 

SOTHEN. Sodden; boiled. 

And all the salt sawsegls thmt ben eathen in Northe- 
folke apon Seyturdaye. be with bus now at owre 
begynnyng, and helpe hus in owre endyng. 

ReUq. Antiq, 1. 82. 

SOTHER. Truer. (A,'S.) 

And the werkman eother than bee wende 
Hare of tiUs werke seyde and prophccyed. 

L^dgate^MS. Sac. Antiq. 1S4, f. 17. 
For with the Lord is forjiAietse. 

I have auAyd, Lord, for thin lawe : 
Unryjt achat thin lawe redresse. 

Was nercre seyd non eethere sawe : 
Therfore whan thow schalt bodyes blease. 
And dede men out here dennys draw* : 
Jhesu that sarerlst al swetnesse 

Lete nevere the fend owre gostis gnavc. 

Aompofs's PsmpauMS o/ the Pealms, M9. 

SOTHERNE. Southern. (A.-S.) 
SOTHERY. Sweet ; savoury. 

SOTHFASTNESS. Truth. (A,.S.) 
For that they lovyd in eoth^/hetenee. 
Id grete trarell. and many wysche 
Of gode menys lyvys men schulde here. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 98, f. 147 

SOTHNESS. Truth; reality. (A,^.) Itoc 

curs In MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 
SOTH-SAW. Veracity ; true saying. 
SOTIE. FoUy. {A.>N.) 

Bygan, as It wasafUr sene. 

Of his eotie, and made him wen# 

Hit woe a womman that he sy}e. 

GotMT^ MS, See. Antiq. 134. f. 8t 
Than haddest thou thegatsi stoke 
Fro Buche eotpe, as comeih to wj nne 
Thyne hertis wit, whlche is withinne. 

Oawer, MS. See, Antiq. 134. f. 41 
SOTILE. To apply one's cunning or penetra- 

tion skilfuUy. (A.-N) 
SOTILTEES. Devices made of sugar and paste, 
formerly much used at feasts. They generalU 
closed every course. See an ancient bill of 
fare in the Reliq. Antiq. i. 88. 
SOTRE. An auditor's office. 
SOTTE. A stoat Someraet, 
SOTTEFER. A drunkard. Devon. 
SOTTEL. Subtle ; ingenious. 
O glorius God, how thou haste assigned 
Hertes dlsceveryd to be stablisshyd aycne f 
In love of matriroooye thou haste them Joyny^ . 
Kyng Ed warde and the Duke of Claranie giet honciar 

to attayne, 
Thay were dysoeveryd lie a eottell meaoe. 
Sature (?) hath oompellid hem agayne together goCv 
Thus in every thyng, Lorde, thy wille be doo. 

MS, Bihl. Rfig. 17 D. SV. 

SOTTER. To boil gently. Var, dioL 
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SOTULARE. A kind of shoe. (Lot,) 
SOT.WEED. Tobacco. Var. dial, 
SOUCE. The head, feet, and ears of swine 
boiled, and pickled for eating. "I souce 
meate, I laye it in some tarte tbynge, as they 
do brawne or soche lyke,'' PalsgraTC. It was 
often sold at tripe-shops, and Forby says the 
term is applied to the paunch of an animal, 
usually sold for dogs* meat. ** An hogshead 
of brawne readie towted,** Harrison, p. 222. 
Ah, were we leated in a aowce-tubs shade, 
Over our heaUs of tripes a canopie. 

A QMtt </ Enq^Ma, IMS. 
A quarter of fot lambe^ and three icore eggi. have 
beeoe but an eaaie eolation ; and three well larded 
puddiiig-pyei he hath at one time put to fuyie, 
eighteene yards of blacke-puddingt (London measure) 
have suddenly lieene imprisoned in his «uu>«e-(ii6. 

TapUtr't Great Enter nf Kent, p. 145. 

SOUCH. To SOW. SomeneL 
SOUCHB. To suspect. {A.-N,) 

Fulle often thynke whiche hem ne tovcheth. 
But only that here herte »ou€heth ' 
In hindryn^ of another wyjte. 

Cower, MS. 8oe. Jntiq, 134, f. 40. 
And yf so be myn herte soucAslA, 
Ttiai oujte unto my lady toucheth. 

Cower, US. 8oe,Antiq» 134, f. 74- 

SOUDAN. A sultan. SoudannuMt a sultaness, 
the wife of a sultan. 

SOUDED. Consolidated, fastened. {A,-N.) 

SOUDES. Wages; pay. (^.-.V.) In sowd, 
i. e. in hire, Maundeyile's Travels, p. 155. 

SOUDLETS. Small bars of iron used for 
holding or securing glass in windows. 

SOUFRECAN. A suffragan. Pakgrtne, 

SOUGH. (1) A buzzing; a hollow murmur or 
roaring. A Staffordshire labourer said he 
heard a great ttmgh in his ears or head, 
meaning a sound of a peculiar kind, accompa- 
nied with a rushing, buzzing, or smging-like 
noise. Ben Jonson uses the term, and the 
form noough is common in early English. 

'2^ The blade of a plough. Cheah, 

^3) Pronounced Suff, An underground drain. 
'Warw. The terra is used in local acts of 
parliament ; perhaps in public ones. Sough- 
ing tiUs, draining tiles. Drayton has saugh, a 
channel of water. Kennett, p. 22, explains 
it a wet ditch. 

(4) A brewing tub. Line. 

SOUGHT.TO. Soticited. 

SOUKE. To suck. (A.-N.) Still in use in the 
North of England. 

5ef a drupe of Mod by any caa 
Falle upon the oorporas, 
Sowke hyt up anonry5t. 
And be as sory as thou myjt. 

MS. Cotton. Oavd. A. il. f. 150. 

SOUKINGB-FERE. A foster-brother. (A.-S.) 
SOUL. (1) To satisfy with food, no doubt de- 
rived from wwelf or toalf q. v. 

(2) The black spongy part adhering to the back 
of a fowL '* Soule of a capon or gose, ome," 
Palsgrave, subst. f. 65. 

(3) To soil, or dirty ; to stain. 
SOULAGB. SeeStmtage. 



80UL.CASE. The body. North. 

80UL.CNUL. The passing bell. Yorksh. SawU 
knill, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 356. 

Ac Ich am therof glad and blithe, 
That thou art nomen in dene live. 
Thi sotii-enW ich wile do rlnge. 
And masse for thine sonle singe. 

SOULDIE. Pav, or wages. {A,.N.) 
SOULED. Endued with a soul. 
SOULE.HELE. Health of the sonL 
And for eomlo-hele j wylle yow teehe. 

M8. Cmntnh. Ff iL 38, f. 4«. 

SOULES.TURNOIS. Silver coins, *' whereof 

ten make a shilling," Harrison, p. 219. 
SOULING. To go a-souling, is to go about u 
boys do, repeating certain rigmarole verses, 
and begging cakes, or money in commutation 
for them, the eve of All Souls' Day. These 
cakes are called Soul-cakes. Wilbraham. 
When the cakes were given, the person who 
received them said to the benefactor, 
God have your saul. 
Bones and all. 

Blount a GlostograpMa, ed. lORI, p. 602, 

SOULMAS-DAY. All Souls' Day. Lejourdet 
morgt Palsgrave, 1530. 

SOUL.SILVER. The whole or a part of the 
wages of a retainer or servant, originally paid 
in food, but afterwards commuted into a 
money payment. 

SOUN. Sound ; noise. {A.^N.) 

SOUND. (1) A swoon. This word is very com* 
mon in early English, and is found even as 
late as the Ust century in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, ch. xi. 

(2) A9 Bound at beUt, quite sound. 

Bllnde Fortune did so happily contrive. 
That we. ae enund ae belle, did safe arive 
At Dover, where a man did ready stand 
To give me entertainment by the hand. 

Taylor** Workee, 1630, U. SS 

(3) ** Sounde of a fysshe, cannon,*^ Palsgrave. 
Still in use. 

(4) " 1 sownde I appartayne or belong, je tens. 
Thys thyng sowndeth to a good purpose, cet/e 
chote tent a bonne fin," Palsgrave. 

SOUNDE. To make sound ; to heal. 

SOUNDER. A herd of wild svrine. Twelve 
make a sounder of vrild svrine, fifteen a mid- 
dle sounder, and twenty a great sounder. 

That men calleth a trip of a tame swyn is called of 
wylde swyn a eoundre t that Is to say. yf ther be 
passyd v. or vj. togedres. MS. Bodi. A41 

SOUNDFUL. To prosper. {A.-S.) 

And lef of him to^lreve noghtsal. 
What swa he dos sal mmndful al. 

MS. Bgerton 614, f. I. 

SOUNDLESS. Bottomless, that cannot b* 
fathomed or sounded. 

SOUNDLY. Strongly ; severely. 

SOUNE. Sound; noise. (A.-S.) 
Joly and lyght is your complexiclon. 
That stery n ay and kunne nal stonde still ; 
And eke your tonge hath not forgete hi:« eowne, 
Quyk, sharp, and swyft is hyt, and lowyd and shBL 

MS. Fair/aj IC. 
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SOUNSAIS. 

Ac ther wm non ao wise of tight 
That him ther kBOW« might, 
SountaU he wu and lene. 

G^ 9/ WarwOit, p.4W. 

SOUP. To Mturate ; to aoak. North. 
SOUPE. To sup. {A,'N.) 

And whanne they hadde mmpU al\e. 
The token leve and forth they goo. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134. f. M. 
S0UPIN6S. Spoonmeat. East 
SOUPLE. Supple; pUant. {A,-N.) StiU in 

use in the North of England. 
SOUPLEJACK. A cane. North, 
SOUPY. Wet and swampy. North, 
SOUR. (1) Coarse, said of grass. Line. 
(2) Dirt ; filth. Prompt. Part. 
SOUR-ALE. To mend like sour ale in summer, 

i e. to get worse instead of getting better. 

Var. dial. 
SOUR-AS-SOUR. Very sour. North. 
SOURD. Deaf. North, '*A sourd, or deaf 

emerald, which hath a deadish lustre,'' 

HoweU, sect. zxyi. 
SOURDE. To rise. (J.'N.) 
SOUR-DOCK. Sorrel. Lme. 
SOUR.DOU. Leaven. (A.-S.) 
SOURE. Wrongly printed and explained in 

Hayelok, 321, *<that standeth on the «ei 

iowre" instead of, " on the tetr ovre,** i. e. on 

the sea shore, A.-S. ttfer. It is correctly 

written in the manuscript. 
SOURING. (1) Vinegar. Wett. 

(2) Dough left in the tub after the oat-cakes are 
baked. North. 

(3) A kind of sour apple. 
SOUR-HILK. Buttermilk. North. 
SOUR-MOLD. The same at Stanmer-wty, q. t. 
SOURMONCIE. Predominincy. (A.-N.) 
SOURS. (1) Onions. Derb. 

(2) A rise, a rapid ascent ; the sooroe of a stream 
of water. 

SOURSADEL. Sourtadel-reredot occurs in the 
records of the expenses of building the royal 
chapel of St. Stephen's, now the House of 
Commons. The meaning is unknown. 

SOUR-SOP. An ill-natured person. South. 

SOURST. Soused; drenched. 

This little barke of oun being §aurtt In cumber- 
some waves, which never tried the foming malne be- 
fore. Optick GkuM €f Human, 1090, p. 161 . 

SOUSE. (1) A thump, or blow. North, 

Yf he sawe any men or women devoutlye knele 
For to serve Ood with thcyr prayer, or ttande, 
Pryvelye behynde them woulde he steale. 
And geve them aaswce with hys hande. 

Riberte tht Dn^, p. 11. 

2) A dip m the water. Var.^ttaL 

3) Down flat ; straight down riolently. '' He 
fell right down souse." Far. dial See the 
seventh meaning. ** And mnue into the foamy 
main," Webster, iy. 97. 

(4) The ear. StiU in use. 

With touM erect, or pendent, winks, or haws i 
Sniveling I or the extentlon of the Jaws ? 

FUMm't Potmt, p. SQ8. 
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(5) A corbel, in architecture. 

(6) To be diligent. Somenet. 

(7) "Dead, as a fowl at souse," i. e. at the 
stroke of another bird descending violently on 
it. So explained by Mr. Dyce, &aumont and 
Retcher, vii. 278. ** To leape or seaze greedily 
upon, to $oHze doune as a haoke," Florio, 
p. 48,ed. 1611. 

SOUSB-CROWN. AsillyfeUow. South. 
SOUSED-GURNET. That is, pickled gurnet; 

an old phrase of contempt. 
SOUT. Sought. (A.-S.) 

Dame, so have ich Wllekin tomt. 
For nou have ich him i-brout. JfSL IN^tiy ML 
SOUTAGE. Bagging for hops or coarse doth. 
More's MS. Additions to Ray's North Country 
Words. See Tusser, p. 193. 
SOUTER. Acobler. (A.-S.) 

In a stage playe, the people knowe ryght well that 
he tlut playeth in sowdayne is percase a «9M«r, yet 
if one of acqualntawm perchaunce of lltle nurture 
should call him by his name whyle he standeth in 
his mi^Mtie, one of his tonnentours might fortune 
breake hys head for marryng the play. 

HaU, Edward V. f. M. 

A revette boot trynkele, seyd the wtur, when he 

boot of is wyfe thombe harde be the elbow, quod 

Jack Strawe. Heliq. AnHq, i. 84. 

SOUTER-CROWN. A stupid person. Line. 

SOUTHDENE. Asubdean. {A.-N.) 

SOUTHE. Sought. {A..S.) 

SOUTIL. Subtle. "Profofcsrta,soutilof speche," 
Medulla, zv. Cent. 

SOVE. Seven. Somettet. 

SOVENANCE. Remembrance. (Pr.) 

SOVER. To suffer. 

yit MNMT hem say and tntst ryght we. this, 
A wycked tonge wol alway demeamys. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . J. 6, f. IML 

SOVERAINB. Excellent; in a high degree; 

noble. Soverainty, above all. (A.-N.) 
SOVEREIGN. A gold coin fbnueriy worth ten 

shillings. See Ben Jonson, ii. 205. 
SOVERE YNE. (1) A husband. 

The prettis they gone homeajen, 
Andsche goth to hirejotvrfyne. 

Oower, MS. Soc. Anttq. 134. f. 44. 

(2) A provost, or mayor. {A.-N) 
And whanne it drowe to the day of the dede doynge. 
That mtverejmes were semblld. and the schire knyjtis. 

DepoaWon t^ Richard 11. p. »a. 

SOVYSTBR. "Sophista, a sovyster," Nomv 
nale MS. This is among the Nomina digtuta- 
tuum clerteorum. 
SOW. Ahead. Lane. 

SOWDEARS. Soldiers. Properly, hirelinga, 
those who received pay. (A.-N.) 

He seyde, y have goldc y-iiogh plente. 
And mwdtart wyil come to me. 

Le Bone Flortnee tf Rome, 40& 

SOWDING. Soldering. Arch. xxx. 413. 
Than thay «ayen at the laste. 
How the piler stode in bras. 
And with tow^fng sowdyt faste. 

Wright 9 SMyn Sagm, p. fli, 

SOWDLE To creep. Dewm. 
SOW-DRUNK. Beastiy drunk. Lme. 
SOWDWORT. Columbine. Qtrard. 
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SOWB. (I) A blow. Jamieson, inT. Jdu^/I. 
Syr EgylUmovre hyt iverdeowt drowe. 
And to the yeant he gafe a «oww. 

ilf& Oififaft. Ff. II. SB, r. 64. 

(2) To low. (^.-5'^ (3) To sew. {UL) 

(4) A woodlouae. Still in uie. 

Alio geve hyn of theie «ocom that crepe with 
many fete» and falle oute of howce rovyt. Alto 
geve hym vhyte vormes that breede betwene the 
harke and the tre. MB, Lambeth aM, f. 177* 

(5) A term of reproach for a woman. 

(6) An ancient warlike engine, used for battering 
down the walls of towns, &c. 

And he ordeynde other foure hundreth mene for 
fo batt doune the walles with atwet of werre, engynet 
and gonoet, and other maner of inatrumentes of 
werre. MS. Untoln A. 1. 17, f. 11. 

SOWEL. Same as 5Ido/, q. ▼. 

SOWENS. A Northumberland dish. The 
coarse seeds sifted out of oatmeal are put into 
a tub, and covered with water, which is allowed 
to stand till it turns sour. A portion of it is 
then taken out and boiled, and sapped with 
milk. It forms a jelly-like substance. Hence 
the proverb to express an impossibility is, " to 
sap 9owen9 with an elsin." 

SOWERS. Bucks in their fourth year. 

SOWIDE. Strengthened. Baber. 

SOWIN. A thick paste with which weavers 
stiiTen their warps. Lane. 

SOW-KILNS. In the county of Durham the 
farmers bum tow-kihu upon the fields in 
which the lime is meant to be laid. They are 
conical or oblong heaps of broken lime, stone, 
and coal, with flues constructed through the 
heap, and closely thatched over with sods. 
A sow of hay is an oblong stack of hay in 
Scotland, and Sir Walter Scott supposes it is 
derived from the military engine called the 
«oir, above mentioned. 

SOWL. (1) To pull about ; to pull the ears ; to 
seize by the ears. *' To sowl one by the ears," 
Ray, ed. 1674, p. 44. The word occurs in 
Shakespeare, and is still in use. 

(2) To wash ; to duck. Craven, 

(3) A suU, or plough. Somenet. 
SOWLE-GROVE. February. WUU. Aubrey 

gives this phrase, but it does not seem to have 
continued in use. 
SOWLERS. Wild oats. 
SOWLOWS. Souls. A broad dialectic pL 
The bydoua beatyt in that lake 
Drew nene the bvygge her pray to take ; 
Off towImM that fell of that brygge don. 
To iwolow hem thei wer ay bon. 

FMiefu ^ TmmdaUf p. 19. 
SOWLT. Hot; sultry. Oron. 
SOWMES. (1) Traces used in ploughing, gene- 
rally made of iron. North, 
(2) Sums ? 

Theaenatour of Sutere, wyth wawmn fulle huge. 
What atsygnede to that courte be aenc of hit peret. 

Morte ArthUM^ MS. Uneoln, f. 70* 

SOW-MET. A young female pig. Nmrth, 
SOW-METAL. The worst kind of iron. 
SOWNYNGB. Sound. {A.-S.) 

ThJa lowl of Caldoe ia fulle gret i and the langige 



of that oontree it more gret in totmt^gt than It Is 
In other partlet bejonde the tee. 

MaundfHl^* TVwmI*. 1830, p. IM. 
SOWRE. 

To the m>wr§ of the reke he aoghte at the gayncste, 
Sayned hym aekerly with oertayne wordea. 

Mort§ jtrthun, MS. Uneoln, f. 04. 

SOWRED. Sourness. Areh. xzx. 413. 

SOWSTER. A sempstress. North, 

SOWT. The rot in sheep. Wetim. 

SOWTHER. To solder. North. 

SOWTHSELERER. A subcellarer. " Sueetl- 
ilara'ttt, a sowthselerer,*' Nominale MS. 

SOWZE. Lumps of unworked metal. 

it l« the manner (right woorthipfull) of such as 
■eeke pro6t by mlncrall, first to set men <in woorke 
to uigge and gather the owre ; then by fire to trie 
out the metall, and to catt it into certeine rude 
lumpeg, which they call mww. 

LambardtT* PtrambmlaUom, ed. 1M6. Pref. 

S0W5E. Saw? 

Of that meyn4 lafte he noon. 
At the laste that he aotrje uchon, 
CuraorMundt,MS. Colt, TVin. Canttb, f.M. 
SOYLE. To go away. Yorkth, 
SOYNEDE. Excused. (J.^N.) 

There myghte no lydls be Mynedt 
That faghto in thoaefeldia. 

MS, Uneoln A. I. 17, f. ISl 

SOYORNE. To sojourn ; to remain. 

Sone OB the mome* when hyt was day. 
The kyng wolde fortheon hyi way 

To the londe there God was boght ; 
Than begane the quene to mome. 
For he wolde no lenger aonfome, 
Prevy ache waa In thoght. 

MS, Cantab, Ff . IL 98, f. 71 • 
SOYT. Sooth ; truth. 

Be mey trowet, thow aeyi aoyf, leyde Roben. 

RMn Hood, i. U, 

SOYTE. Company; suite. 
And certane on owre tyde, aevene score knyghtea. 
In «y<« with thelre aoverayne uniowndeare belevede. 

Jforle Arthwt, MS. Uneoln, f . IM. 

S03T. Went; departed. Gawayne. 
SPACE. To measure by paces. Eatt, 
SPACEFUL. Extensive; wide. 
SPACE-LEASER. A respite ; a delay. 
SPACK. To speak. North, 
SPACT. Docile ; ingenious. CAetA. 
SPADE. (1) ** To call a spade a spade," a 
phrase applied to giving a person his real cha- 
racter or qualities. Still in use. 

1 am plaine, I must needs call a tpade a spado, a 
pope a pope. Mar-Prtlat^a EpUomo, p. S. 

I thinke it good plaine Engliah without ftaud, 
To call a apado a tpado, a bawd a bawd. 

Ta^lof'o Warkoo, 1630, U. 98. 

(2) A hart in its third year. 

(3) The congealed gum of the eye. 

(4) To breast-plough. Devon, 
SPADE-BIT. The quantity of soil raised by 

one effort of the spade. North, 
SPADE-BONE. AbUde-bone. Far. dial It 

if called in some places the plate-bone. 
SPADE-GRAFT. The depth to which a spade 

will dig, about a foot. Lane. 
SPADIARDS. The labourers or mine-woiken 
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in the stannaries of Cornwall are so called 
from their apade. Kennett, MS. Gloss. 
SPADO. A sword, (^an., 
SPAGIRICAL. Chemical. 
SPAIE. A red deer in its third year. Accord- 
ing to Harrison, " the yoong male is called in 
the first yeere a calfe, in the second a broket, 
the third a apaie, the fourth a stagon or stag, 
the fift a great stag, the sixt an hart, and so 
foorth unto his death." 
PAINING. Summer pasturage for cattle. 
PAINOLDE. A Spaniard. MS. Harl. 2270, 
f. 190. 
SPAIRE. According to Jamieson, an opening 
in a gown. " Sparre of a gowne,/«n/« de la 
robe" Palsgrave. " Speyr of a garment, 
elunicuium, manubium" Pr. Parv. MS. 
Harl. 221, f. 161. 

Thane the oomlyche kyng cutei io fewtyre. 
With a crewelle UuDce cowpei fulle erene 
Abowne the apajprt a tpanne, emange the sehortte 
rybbyii. Morte Arthure, MS. Uneolr, f. 75. 

He put hit efte In hit $patfere. 
And out he toke hit htiol and fere. 
C«r«or Jtfwiufl, MS. CoU, Trin. G*fifa5. f. 37. 
HI* mytana hang be hit apapre. 
And alway hodit like a frere. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. ▼. 48, f.M. 

SPAITS. Torrents of rain. Norih. 
SPAK. The spoke of a wheel. Nominale MS. 
SPAKE. Tame. ^ 

Seynt Benct vende he myjt hyt ha taka. 
For hyt tate by hym to tpaka, ^ 

JfS. Harl. ITDl.f. 50. 
SPAKELY. Quickly ; speedily. 

The blode iprente owtte, and tprode at the bona 

tpryngea, 
And he iproula AiUe tpaktlw, hot ipekct he no aaora. 
Morta ArthurBt MS. Uneein, t. fi, 

SPAKENET. A net for catching crabs. 
SPAKKY. 

Seo vouv tpmkkp he me tpentp 
Uch toth fram other it trent, 
arerid it of rote. R0Hq. JnHg. IL lU. 

SPAKLE. Scutula, Pr. Panr. MS. HarL 221. 
SPALDE. (1) The shoulder. 

Bot thenne taid Pereyyelle one boat, 
Ly ttllle therln now and rotta^ 
I kepe nothynge of thl coate 
Ne noghte of thi apaldt. P9re99al, 79$. 

(2) To splinter, or chip. 

' Be thane f peria whare tproungene, tpmUdjfd ehtppyt. 

MwrU Arthur; MS, lAneoln, f, M. 

SPALDING-KNIFE. A knife used for the pur. 
pose of splitting fish. North. 

SPALB. A splinter. iVbr/A. '< Splinto, shivers, 
spoilt, rivings,'' Florio, p. 98. ** Spalls or 
broken peecea of stones that come ofiT in hew- 
ing and graving," Nomenclator, p. 411. 

SPALLIARD. A sparrow. Devon. 

SPALLIER. A labourer in tin-works. 

SPA LLING. In mining, breaking up into small 
pieoea for the sake of easily separating the 
ore from the rock, after which it undergoes 
the process of cobbing. 

SPALLS. See S^pale, " To drow vore spalls, 
to throw one's errors and little flaws in one's 
teeth, quasi spalls or chips, which fiy off from 



the carpenter's axe or woodman'i bill,'' 
Exmoor Glossary, p. 48. 

SPALT. (1) Brittle; tender; liable to break or 
split. A carpenter in worldng a board with a 
plane, if a bit splits away or breaks off, will 
say that it ^alis off. Harrison says, " of all 
oke growing in England, the parke oke is the 
softest, and far more ipali and brickie than 
the hedge oke." 

(2) Heedless; careless; clumsy; pert; saucy; 
giddy and frail. Etut. 

SPALT YRE. A psalter. "Here bygynny^ 
Sayne Jerome SptUtyre" MS. Lincoln, f. 25b. 

SPAN. (1) To stretch asunder. Weat, 

(2) To gush out? 

with a roke he brae hit heved than. 
That the blod bifom out tpan. 

Op of WarwUta, p. SSA. 

(3) To gripe or pinch. Craven. 

(4) The prong -of a pitchfork. West. 

(5) To fetter a h6rse. Kent. 

(6) To span a cart, to put something to stop it. 
Kennett. 

SPAN^BEAM. The great beam that goes from 

sid^-wali to side-wall iti a bam. 
SPANCEL. "/A rope i^i tie a cows hinder 
legs," Rky, edri674, p;44. Thismay bethe 
sa^o.word as ipangie in Pr. Parv. translated 
by loraU. " A spaniel, we have in th#^se 
parts no o^her name but cow-tye," Hallamsh. 
Glossary, p. 125. 

SPAN-COUNTER. A game thus played. One 
throws a counter on the ground, and another 
tries to hit it with his counter, or to get it 
near enough for him to span the space be- 
tween them and touch both the counters. In 
either case, he wins ; if not, his counter re- 
mains where it lay, and becomes a mark for 
the first playef, and so alternately till the 
game be won. Strutt, p. 384. **Jouerau 
tapper, to play at spanne-counter,'* Cotgrave. 
** M^lio at muro, a play among boyes in 
Italie Iike'our,span.counter," Florio, p. 306. 
He knowa who Hath told hit land, and now doth beg 
A Ucenie, old iron, boott, thooa, and egge- 
Shelt to trantport ; ahortly boyei thali not play 
At tpin eo4mtwri or Uow-pointt but thall pay 
Toll to aome eourtler. Dmrn^tPiMmM, p. 131. 

SPANDE. Span ; small measure. Heame. 

SPANDREL. The triangular spaces included 
between the arch of a doorway, &c. and a rec- 
tangle formed by the outer mouldings over it. 
The term is also applied to other similar 
spaces indiided between arches, &c. and 
straight-sided figures surrounding them. Oxf. 
Gloat, Arch, 

SPANE. (1) To wean. AbrM. 

(2) To germinate, as com. Yorkah. 

SPANES. ** The prongs of a peek, a bay .fork, 
or dung-fork, quasi apintt ^m their sharp- 
ness, or from their shape representing a short 
span, the thumb and little finger somewhat 
extended, or a pair of compasses opened and 
a little extended," MS. Devon Gloss. 

SPAN.FIRE-NEW. Quite new. 

SPANG. (1) To fasten. ** To apang horsea, or 
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ftsten them to the chariot/' Holljrband't 
Dictionaries 1593. 

(2) To throw with Tiolence ; to set forcibly in 
motion. Zsmc. 

(3) A s]>angle. ^fenter, 

(4) A spring ; a jump. North. To spang ones 
geates, i. e. to make haste. 

(5) A span in measure. lAne, Brockett has 
^Mmg-and'jntrlejf'q. a mode resorted to by 
boys of measuring distances, particularly at 
the game of marbles. 

SPANGED. Variegated. North, 

SPAN6EL. A spaniel ; a dog. 

I badde a spanget good of pl}ght, 
I have hit myide al thyi wven-nyght. 

Wrighf$ Seven Sagee, p. 50. 

SPANGER. A Spaniard. Comw. 

SPANGING. Rails Uiid across brooks to pre- 
▼ent cattle going from one pasture to another. 
Devon. 

SPAN-GUTTER. A narrow brick drain in a 
coal mine. Sakp. 

SPANG.WHEW. To kiU a toad by placing it 
on one end of a lever, and then driving it 
rapidly into the air by a sharp stroke on the 
other end. North. 

SPANIEL. The same as Spaneel, q.v. 

SPANK. (1) A hard slap. Var.dutL 

(2) To move energetically. EoMt. 

SPANKER. A man or animal very large, of 
excessively active. Far. dioL 

SPANKER-EEL. The lamprey. North. 

SPANKERS. Gold coins. Devon. 

SPANKING. Large ; lusty ; sprightly ; active ; 
conspicuous ; spruce, or neat. 

SPANKY. Showy ; smart. Var. dial 

SPANNER. An instrument by which the 
wheels of wheel-lock guns and pistols were 
wound up. They were at first simple levers 
with square holes in them. Next a turnscrew 
was addedf and lastly, they were united to the 
powder-flasks for small priming. Meyrick. 
The term is still in use, applied to a wrencher, 
a nut screw-driver. 

SPAN-NEW. Quite new. For. ^Ual. This 
common phrase occurs in Chaucer, and Tyr- 
wfaitt, who gives an explanation with hesi- 
tation, does not seem to be aware it is still 
in general use. 

SPANNIMS. A game at marbles played in the 
eastern parts of England. 

SPANNISHING. The full blow of a flower. 
Romaunt of the Rose, 3633. 

8PAN5ELLE. A spaniel, or dog. 

SPAR. (1) To practise boxing. Metaphorically, 
to disagree. Var. dial, " A sparring blow,'' 
a decisive hit in boxing. 
2) To shut ; to close ; to ftsten. The older 
form of the word is aperre. The bolt of a 
door is called the tpar. 

Alle the jatU of Notyngham 

He made to be eparred ererychone. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. t.48, f. 117- 

'3) jl'tpar, in a state of opposition. 7b aet the 
litqn a-epari to place them in the form of the 
raifters of a roof. 



(4) The pointed stick used for fixing the thatch 
of a roof. Weit, 

(5) %fart, rafters. North, 

(6) " The coat or covering of oar or metal. In 
the vein of metal in silver mines there is a 
white fluor about the vein which they call 
apar, and a black which they call bUnda" 
Kennett, MS.Lansd. 1033, f. 388. 

SPARABLES. Shoemakers' nails. Var, dial 
Dekker spells the term iparrowbila, as also 
Wilbraham, p. Ill ; whence it would seem 
that it is derived from the nails being some- 
what In the form of sparrows' bills. 
SPARANDE. Sparing; niggardly. (A.-S.) 
SPARCH. Brittle. Boat. 
SPARCLE. A spark. Still in use. 
Thei shut ee fendc* many one 
By the eparetae oute of fire that gone. 

MS.AddU.USM^r.M. 
Alio the lantenie in the wynd that Kme is aqueynt. 
Am eparkle In the ae that sone la adreynt. 
Ate vom in the ttrem that lone is to-thwith, 
Am smoke in the lift that pasMt oure slth. 

Reiiq. Antlq. ii. 289. 

SPAR-DUST. The dust in wood which is pro- 
duced by insects. Eaat, 
SPARE. (1) To refrain. (J.-S.) 

Than tpake that byrde m bryght, 
Thare was hot he and his knyght* 
I spake with thame this nyghte. 
Why soldi eparef 

MS. Uneoht A. 1. 17« f. l^. 

(2) Slow ; kept in reserve. Devon. 

(3) Several ; divers. Qawayne, 
SPARE-BED. A bed not constantly used, kept 

in reserve for visitors. Var, dioL 
SPAR-GADS. Gads or sticks to be split up into 

spars for thatch. Weat. 
SPAR-HAWK. Asparrowhawk. (A.^S.) 
SPAR-HOOK. A small hook used for making 

or cutting spars. Weat, 
SPARING. The commencement of a cock- 
fight, by rising and striking with the heels. 
SPARK. (1) A diamond. The word occurs 
several times in this sense in old plays. 

(2) To splash with dirt. North. 

(3) A gay dashing fellow. 

When Venus is ill placed, she inclines men to be 
eAmlnate* timerous, lustful, followers of whinches, 
very s lugish, and addicted to Idleness, an adulterer, 
incestuous, a fantastlck eparkt spending hi« moneys 
in ale-houses and taverns among Ioom lacivious 
people, a meet laiy companion, not careiug for wife 
or children if marryed, coveting unUwful beds, 
glren much to adultry, not regarding his repu- 
tation or creddit ; if a woman, rery impudent in all 
her ways | colour milky sky. 

BUhoife Marrow i^f AatreiU^ntt P*AS» 

SPARKE. To gutter. {A.-S.) 

It eparkedetnA ful brithshon. 
So doth the gode charbucle ston. 
That men mouthe m by the Ilth 
A pen! chesen, so waa it brith. 

Kavelek 2144 

SPARKED. Variegated. Var, dial, 
SPARKLE. To scatter ; to disperse. Still in 
use in the North of England. '* I sparkyll 
abroode, I sprede thynges asonder ; 1 somler 
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or I part, whan the sowdiere of a capitayne be 
iparkffilyd abrode, what can he do in tyme of 
nede," Palsgrave, 1530, verb. f. 367. 
SPARKLING. Claying between the span to 

cover the thatch of cottages. Noff, 
SPARKLING.HEAT. "There be several de. 
grees of heat in a smith's forge, according to 
the purpose of their work, 1. A bloud red heat. 
2. A white flame heat. 3. A sparkling or 
welding heat, used to weld bam or pieces of 
u^>n, i. e. to work them into one another,'' 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 388. 
SPARKY. The same as parked, q. ▼. 
SPARKYLDE. Sprinkled. 

The chyldyfclothyt, ryche and gode. 
He had tpark^lde wkh that blode. 

MS. QtnkUt, Ff. li. », f. 97. 
SPARLIE. Peevish. Northumb. 
SPARLING. Thesmdt. In Walea» the samlet 

is called by this name. 
SPARLIRE. The calf of the leg. See Beves of 
Hamtoun, p. 90. 

The knyght nnoot with good wylle 

Strokes of thre. 
And the ape hym boot ftiU ylle 

Thocgh the apmipr^. OeeawUm, 3J0. 

SPARPIL. To disperse. See Oerte, 
Hit myjt ha* made in hia pouere 
Proad men to tparpU ftom hit face. 

MS. Douet a». f. M. 

BPARROWBLES. Same as ^para6fe«, q. v. 

SPARROWPART. Break of day. Craven. 

SPARROW.TONGUE. Knot^raaa. Gerard. 

SPARSE. To disperse ; to scatter. 

SPART. The dwaif rush. North. Ground 
covered with sparts is said to be tparty, 

SPARTHE. An axe, or halberd. (J.^S.) 
And an ax in his other, a hoge and onmete, 
A spetos tparthg to expoun In tpelle quo so my|t. 

S^ Gawofm and the Oreru Ktt^, SQO. 

SPARTICLES. Spectacles. Wett. 
SPARTO. A kind of fish. 

Certes, such Is the force of rope made of the skin 
of this fish, that they will hold at a plunge no lesse 
tiian the Spanish sparto. 

HoUtuh«d» Da§eripHom tf Seoikmd, p. 18. 

SPARVER. The canopy or wooden frame at 
the top of a bed. The term was sometimes 
applied to the bed itself. ** Liet deparemeni, 
a bed of state, or a great tparver bed^ that 
serves onely for shew, or to set out a roome,'' 
Cotgrave in v. Parement. ' *' A canapie or 
•parvier for a bed,'' Florio, p. 349. Sparvili 
tester, the canopy of a bed, Unton Invent, 

The thrtd chamber being my bcdd-chamber, was 
apparetled with ricbe clothe of tyssue, rtlsed, and a 
grete aparvtr and counterpointe to the same. 

8tat« Papers, i. 839 

SPARWISTUNGGB. The herb sparrow's- 
tongue. See Archeologia, xxx« 413. 

SPAT. (1) A blow. Kent. 

(2) The cartilaginous substance by which an 
oyster adheres to its shell. East. 

SPATCH-COCK. A hen just killed and quickly 
broiled for any sudden occasion. 

SPATE. A small pond. DwneOn. 

SPATHR. The sheath of an ear of corn. 



SPATS. Gaiters. Comb. 
SPATTLE. (1) To spit; to slaver. "SpatyU. 
flame, crachat" Palsgrave, 1530. 

I spitte, I apatte in spech, I spome* 
I weme, I lutle, ther-for I mume. 

Reliq. jlnHq.l\.ni. 

Would to God therfore that we were come to such 

a detestation and kiathing of lying, that we would 

even epmtiU at it, and cry fie upon it, and al! tliat 

nse it. Denfe I\uhwatf, p. 100. 

(2) "Spatyll an instrument," Palsgrave. A 
board used in turning oat cakes is so termed, 
but the identity is doubtful. Palsgrave per- 
haps meant the slice used by apothecaries for 
spreading their plasters or salves. 

SPAUD. (1) The shoulder. North. ** Armus, 
a spawde," Nominale MS. zv. Cent. 

(2) A pen is said to have too much spaud, when 
the two members of its nib or point expand 
too vridely when pressed upon the paper. 
Yorksh, 

C3i) To cut up the ground. North. 

(4) To founder, as a ship. 

SPAUL. Spittle ; saliva. 

Another while Uie well drench'd smoky Jew» 
That stands In his own epaui above the shoe. 

HaWe Foeme, p. 1& 

SPAUNDRE. In arehitecture, a spandreL 

SPAUT. A youth. North. 

SPAUT-BONB. The shoulder-bone. East. 

Pronounced in the North spaw-bone. 
SPAVB. To castrate an animal. North. 
SPA W. The slit of a pen. North. 
SPAWL. (1) A splinter, as of wood, &c. South, 
(2) To scale away, like the surface of a stone. 

Somerset. 
SPAWLS. The branches of a tree ; the divi- 

sions of anything. North. 
SPAM'N. A term of abuse. 
SPAY. To castrate. Var. dial 
SPEAK. To ^eak at the mouth; that is, to 

speak freely and unconstrained. North. 
SPEAK-UOUSE. The room in a convent in 

which the inmates were allowed to speak 

with their friends. Oxf. Gloss. Arch. p. 273. 
SPEAKS. Same as Skebms, q. v. 
SPEALL. A spawl or splinter. " A lath, a 4- 

little boord, a splint or speali of wood or j 

stone," Florio, p. 44. ** Spillo, a pinne, a ! 

pricke, a sting, a pricking-thome, a spiU,** L 

ibid. p. 523, ed. 1611. 
SPEANED. Newly delivered. Northumb. 
SPEANS. Teato. Kent. 

His necke is short, like a tygers and a lyons, apt 

to bend downewsrd to his meat; hiv bellie i^ « eric 

large, being unlforme, and next to il the intrals m 

in a wolfe : it luth also fnure epeanee to her paps. 
npeelCe Four.Fooied BeaeU, 11107, p. 38. 

SPEAR. (1) Goods sold under the tpear, thai is, 
by public auction. 

(2) A soldier who carried a spear. The spears 
were heavy armed cavalry. 

(3) To inquire. See S^ere. 

Yet saw they no man there at whom 
They nrfg ht the matter ^p««rw 

fUAin Heed. 1. lOS. 
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(4) To germinate, as barley. South, 

(5) The sting of a bee. k'ar, dial. 

(6) A blade of grass ; a reed. Keni. 
SPEARS. A spire, or steeple. 

Th« tpeare or steeple of which churche was fired 
by Ugbtening, and coDtumed even to the stoneworke 
thereof. U^mb&rd^tPt mm bulaHon, IS96, p.WJ. 

SPBAIUGRASS. Couch grass. Suffolk. Har- 
rison applies the term tpearie to coarse grass 
in his Description of Britaine, p. 109. 

SPEAR.STAFF. Fuit de lanee, Palsgrave. 

SPBAR-STICKS. Pointed sticks, doubled and 
twisted, used for thatching. Devon. 

SPECKS. SorU. or kinds. (A.-N.) 

SPECIAL. Good; exceUent. Var. diaL 

SPECIOUSLY. Especially. North. 

SPECK. (1) The sole of a shoe. Also, the fish 
so called. Eati. 

(2) 
Adiea, good dieese and onions i stuff thy guts 

With speck and barley-pudding for digestion. 

Heywooifa Engiuh TrwteUer. 

(3) The spoke of a wheel. North. 
SPECKIN6S. Large long nnils. East. 
SPECKS. Plates of iron nailed upon a plough 

to keep it from wearing out. Yorkth, 
SPECS. Spectacles. Far. dud. 
SPECULAIUSTONE. A kind of transparent 

stone, mentioned in Harrison's Desctiption 

of England, p. 187. 
SPED. (1) To speed. North. 

(2) Went ; proceeded. Oaufayne. 

(3) Versed in. Dyce. 
SPEDE. To dispatch. (A.-N.) 
SPEDEFUL.(1) Effectual. (2) Ready. 
SPEDELYER. More quickly. 

And ofu tpedtliftr speke ere I jour speehe here. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. il. f. 117. 
SPEECHLESS. Using few words; concise. 

The term constantly occurs in this sense in 

early writers, distinct from the modem syno- 

nyme dumb. See Palsgrave. 
SPEED. (1) A disease amongst young cattle 

common in the autumn. North. 

(2) To destroy ; to kilL Marlowe. Speeding, 
place, the place where a wound is fatal. 

(3) Luck ; fortune. ** Spede, lucke, eneontre,*' 
Palsgrave. "The queen's speed," Winter's 
Tale, iL. 2. 

SPEEKE. *' A speeke, or sheathing nayle, used 
in shipping/' Cotgrave in v. Eitotgje. 

JSPEEL. (1) The same as SpeaU, q. v. ** A spele, 
a small wand, or switch in Westmorl." 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 388. 
(2) Todimb ; to clamber. North. 
SPEER. (1) The chimney-post. Chesh. 
(2) A screen across the lower end of a hall. Pr. 
Parv. ** Speere in a hail, buffet,*' Palsgrave, 
1530. ** l^teer, a shelter in a house, made 
between the door and fire to keep off the 
wind," Holloway, p. 159. 

(3) 

The males in this kind doe onely benre homes, 
and such as do not grow oat of the erownct of their 
head, but as it were out of the middle on either 
sldi^ a UtJe above the eks. and lo bend to tha sides. 



They are sharp and full of bunches like harts, no 
where smooth but in th<! tops or' the tpairit, and 
where the vaines run to carry nutrtrornt to fheir 
whole length, which is covered with a hairye skin : 
they are not so rough at the beginning or at the 
first prosses specially in the for-part as they are in 
tlie second, for that onely is full of wrlnckles ; from 
the bottom to the middle they growe straight, but 
from thence they are a little recurved. 

ToptelFt Fouf-FootiJ Beasts, lM7t p. 9S7. 

SPEIGHT. A kind of large woodpecker. 
*' Epiche, a speight," Cotgrave. 

SPEIN. A shoot. 

Pride therefore may verle fitly be compared to 
the crab-stock apeine, which growe out of the roote 
of the very best apple-tree. Dent's FmtHwa^, p. 98. 

SPEKABILL. Special ; peculiar. 

SPEKE. The spoke of a wheeL North. 

SPEKEN. A small spike. S^ffolk. 

SPEKTAKEL. A spying-glass. (Lai.) 

SPEL. (1) The same as Speall, q. v. 

(2) A tale, or history. (A.-S.) 

And thow wolt that conne wet. 
Take gode hede on thys spel. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. U. f. 119, 

(3) Liberty. Craven. 

SPELCH. To bruise, as in a mortar ; to split, 

as epelched peaa, &c Pegge. 
SPELDER. (1) To spell. YwUh. It is an 
old form. '< To speldyr, ayliabicare" MS. 
Diet, written about the year 1500. 
(2) A splinter, or chip. " Spelder of woode, 
tffc&if," Palsgrave, 1530. 

The grete schafte that was longe, 
Alle to spUdurs hit spronge. 

Jvoufpnge of King Arther, xlil. 6. 

SPELK. A splinter or narrow slip of wood. 
Hence, a very lean person. North. *'To 
spelk in Yorkshire, to set a broken bone; 
whence the splints or splinters of wood used 
in binding up of broken bones are calld epelke. 
In Northumberland, a spelck is any swath, or 
roller, or band," Kennett MS. 

SPELL. (1) The trap employed at the game of 
nurspeU, made like that used at trap-baU. 
Zific. 

(2) A piece of paper rolled up to serve for the 
purpose of lighting a fire, a pipe, &c Also 
the transverse pieces of wood at the bottom of 
a chair, which strengthen and keep together 
the legs, are called epelk. Line. 

2) Pleasure ; relaxation. Somerset. 

3) A turn ; a job. Var dial 
SPELL-BONE. The small bone of the leg. 
SPELLE. To talk ; to teach. 

To lewed men Englisshe I spette, 
That undirstondeth what I con tell^ 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. 2Hn. Cantab, t. 2. 
Of an erle y wyll yow telle. 
Of a better may no man spells t 
And of hys stewarde, bryght of hewe. 
That was bothe gode and trewe. 

MS. Cantab. TU U. 38, f. 147. 

SPELLERE. A speaker. {A.'S.) 
Speke we of tho spsUeres bolde* 
8ith we have of this lady tolde. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll, Trin. Gsntob. f. 11^. 

SPELLERS. ** EspotM ^un cetf, the top oC ft 
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red deeres head ; of a Mow, the tpeBert, 
Cotgrave. 
S^ELLYCOAT. A ghost N9rth. 
S^JBLLYNG. A relation ; a talc. (^.-5.) 
At we telle yn owre Mpellitng, 
Falseoes come never to gode endyng. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. IL 38. f. ItS. 

P\LONKE. A cavern. (A..N,) 
Monken and mendlnaunti» 
Men by hemaelve, 
Iv spekes and in tpelonket, 
Sfcide speken togldercs. 

Piers Ploughnuin, p. 311. 
Than kyni; Alexander and Candeobia went furthe 
alle that daye, and come tiUe a grete apetune^ and 
thare thay herberde thame. 

MS. JAnedn A. i. 17, f. 43. 

SPELT. A splinter. "Chippea or spelU of 

wood," Nomenclator, 1585, p. 143. 
SPELT-CORN. Vetches. Devon. 
SPENCE. (1) "Spens a huttrye, deapencier,'' 
Palsgrave. " Celarium^ a spens," Nominale 
MS. The term is still in use in the provinces, 
applied to a safe, a cupboard, a convenient 
place in a house for keeping provisions ; a 
pantry, an eating-room in a farmhouse. 
" Lispentoriumf a spenyse,'' Nominale MS. 
Yet I had lever the and I 
Where both togyther aecretly 
In aome comer in ihetpenet. 

Interlude qfthe inj, Elemente, n. d. 
(2) Expense. PaUgrave, 
SPEND. (1) To consume ; to destroy. East, 
Than rode they two togedur a-ryght, 
Wyth acharp aperyi and awerdys bryght, 

Thay imote togedur lore I 
Ther aperya they apend^d and brake achyldyi, 
The pecys flewe into the feldya, 
Crete dyntya dud they dele thore. 

MS. Ointoh. ¥f. 11.38, f. 78. 

2) To span with the fingers. Eatt. 
^3) Fastened. Gawayne, 

(4) The skin of a hog. Metaphorically, any 
surface, as sward. Devon. 

(5) To break ground. Comw, 
SPEND-ALL. A spendthrift. •* AUdrga la 

mdnOf a spend all, a wast-good,'' Florio. 
SPENDING-CHEESE. A kind of cheese used 

by farmers for home consumption. Eatt, 
SPBNDINGE. Money. {A,.S,) 
And gyf them »omeap9ndifngtt 
That them owtof thy londe may bryng. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. il. 38, f. 7>. 

SPENDLOW. In fcUing wood for hurdles, 
the dead wood is tied in faggots and sold for 
firing. These faggots are termed tpendlowt, 
SPENE. (1) Block up ; stop up. Heame. 
(2) To spend ; to consume time. 

And epene that day In holynea. 
And lere alle othor bysynea. 

Jr.SE. Cott, aaud. A. tt. f. IM. 
For ful of Mtterneoe hit iat 

Ful aore thou mijt ben agaat. 
For after that thou «p«n«f« her amis, 
Leate thou be into belle i-caat. 

MS. Digbv 88. 
SPBN6ED. Pied, as cattle. North. 
8PENISB. See ^Mtice (1). 



SPENSERE. A dispenser of provisions. 

The epeneere and the botillere bothe. 
The kyng with hem waa ful wrothe. 

Curamr Mundi, MS, Coll. Trim, Cantab, f. » 
After he waa kyng he wedded hure aone» 
Hia owne epe n cere doujter he waa. 

Chren, rilodim. p. 6. 

SPENT. Exhausted. " 1626, 14 Dec Bryan 
Fletham, fisherman, beinge tpent, in a cobble," 
Sharp's Chron. Mirab. p. 28. 
SPER. (1) To pr»p up; to support Still in 

use, according to the Craven Gloss. iL 158. 
(2) Frail; brittle; fragile. 
SPERAGE. Asparagus. Ray's Diet. TriL p. 8. 
Eating of Carduua bcnedictua, of rue, onyona, 
aniae seed, garlike, rotten cheeae, atalkea of eperage, 
fenell. Fteteher'e D\ffirenee», I6B3. p. 94. 

SPERE. (1) To ask; to inquire; to seek. 
Still in use in the North of England. " To 
speer or goe a speering, to enquire and search 
for. Dunehn, And on the borders of Scot- 
land, he that can help to cattle taken away 
by moss-troopers is called a epeerer" Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

For nothyng that they cowde epere. 
They cowde nevyr of hur here. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ii. 38. f. 78- 
Then was the kyng bothe blytheand gladd. 
And seyde. For Moradas y am not adrad. 

To baUyle when he schalle wend* 
Ofte y made men aftur yow to apart. 
But myght y not of yow here. 
My ryght achalle thou defende. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. U 38, f . 80. 
And bad them apeere aftur a man 
That late waa comyn thedur than. 

MS, Cantab. Ft iL 38, f. 145 
Syr, he seyde, gramercy, nay, 
Efte togedur apeke we may, 

Y aake yow but a stede: 
To other londya wylle jepera. 
More of awntura for to hens. 
And whodothe beateyn dede. 

MS, Cantab, Ft, iL 38, f . 79. 

2) A sphere. {A.-S.) 

3) A point. (^.-5.) 

And till the aunne waa at mydday aperv. 
On golde and aylke and on woUetsofte, 
With hir hondaa ahe wolde worcfae ofle. 

L^dftate, MS. Aahm, 39» f. & 

(4) Spirit. Sharp's Gov. Myst. pil20. 

(5) To fasten ; to shut Pabffravlk 

(6) A spy; one who spies. 

(7) Spire ; shoot. Hence a stripling. 
SPEREL. A clasp, or fastening. 
SPERINGE. A fastening. " Tviva ys a sate or 

a jate with too sperynges," MS.Glouc.Cath.l9. 

SPERKET. A wooden, hooked, large peg, not 
much curved, to hang saddles, harness, &c. 
on. " Spurget,** according to Ray, " a tagge, 
or piece of wood to hang any thing upon ;'* 
but we always pronounce the k. It is like 
perk, but the latter is supported at both enda, 
for fowls to perch on. Moor, p. 382. 

SPERKLE. The collar-bone. 

SPERME. Seed. {A..N.) 

SPERN. A buttress, or spur. 

SPERR. To publish banns. Derb. This 
derived from tpere, to ask. 
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SPERSE. To disperse. See S^arte, 

Swcete TOM« colour in that visage falr« 
With yrorie b tperti mnd mingelled. 

BritUh BMingrapher, 1. 93. 

SPERT. A sudden fit or thought. Emt 
SPERTE. Spirit. 

Into thy hands, Lord, I eommltt 
My tperU, which b thy dewe. MS. Athmole 009- 
SPERVITE R. A keeper of sparrow-hawks and 

mnsket-hawks. Bemen, 
SPETCH. To patch. Yorith. 
SPETCHEL-DIKE. A dike made of stones laid 
in horizontal rows with a bed of thin turf be- 
tween each of them. 
SPETOUS. Angry; spiteful. {A,-N.) 
Florrat thanneaskedehis fadlr Clement 
Whate alle that tpetow noycs thanne ment ? 

M9. Uneoin A. 1. 17, f. 103. 
Thorow my naylet, a apetnu^ wounde. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 48. 

SPETTACLE. A spectacle. Eatt. 

SPEW RING. A boarded partition. Exmoor, 

SPEXT. Speakest. 

Mon that thuncheth he ded ys, 

Newe hous and comfort shal bu«o hu. 

3ef thou with dede mon «|Murf* 

Muche Joie the is next. 

Whose thuncheat himself adreint, 

or desiurhaunce he bith ateint. 

R»liq,Antiq,\.fl», 

SPTAL. A spy. Shak. 
SPICCOTY. Speckled. Samertei. 
SPICE. (1) Sweetmeats; gingerbread; cake; 
any kind of dried fruit. North. 

(2) Species ; kind. (ji.-N.) " Spycc, a kynde, 
eapeet" Palsgrave, 1530. 

Al that toucheth dedly synne 
1b any s^ea that we falle ynne. 

MS, Hart. 1901, U 1. 

Chydynge oomys of hert hy. 
And grett pride and velany. 
And other spire that mekylle derea. 

R,.d« Bmnne, MS. BowtM, p.Sl« 
Here aftirwarde, as undlrstonde, 
Thou schalt the aptcw as they stonde. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134. f. CI. 

(3) A slight attack of any disorder. South. 
** Spyee qfihe axes" Palsgraeve, 1530. 

(4) A smaU stick. North. 

SPICED. Scrupulous. ** Spiced conscience,'* 
Chaucer. " Under pretence of tpiced hoii- 
nesse," tract dated 1594, ap. Todd's Illus- 
trations of Gower, p. 380. 

SPICE-KYEL. Broth with raisins. North. 

SPICE-PLATE. It was formerly the custom to 
take spice with wine, and the plate on which 
the spice was laid was termed the spice-plate. 

SPICER. A grocer. See Manners and House- 
hold Expenses of England, p. 153. 

SPICERY. Spices. 

He went and flstt conynges thre 
Alle baken welle in a pasty. 
With »«• godc tpietrifg. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f . SO. 

SPICING. In a holly rod used for the handle 
of a cart-whip, the great thick end is called 
the ttuff^f and the small taper end to which 
the lash if tied is called the iptemg. 



SPICK. (1) A spike. Florio, p. 98. 
(2) ** A spycke of a bacon flycke," Skelton, L 
106. From A.-S. igvfc, bacon, lardum. ** Spyk 
of flesshe, popa" Pr. Parv. ed. 1499. 
SPICK-AND-SPAN-NEW. Quite new. 
Fortune th' audacious doth Juvare, 
But lets the timldous miscarry. 
Then while the honour thou hast got 
Ii »pMt and $pan uewt piping hot. 
Strike her up bravily, thou hadst best. 
And trust thy fortune with the rest. 

HutHbras, I. til. 388. 

SPICY-FIZZER. A currant cake. Newc. 

SPIDDOCK. A spigot. Spiddock^pot, an 
earthen jar perforated to admit a spiddock. 
Sptddock-pot leffi, large awkward legs. 
For whilst one drop of ale was to be had, 
They quaft and drunk it round about like mad t 
When all was off, then out they puli'd the tapps. 
And stuck the tjMdoelu finely in their hats. 

TA« Praif ftf Yorkahirt 4U, 1987, P< 15. 

SPIDER-CATCHER. A monkey. 
SPIDER-SHANKS. A lanky fellow. North. 
SPIER. A spy ; a scout. It is the translation 

of explorator in Nominale MS. 
SPIFFLICATE. To dismay ; to confound ; to 

beat severely, far. dial 
SPIGGOT-SUCKER. " Pmteur, a tippler, pot- 

companion, spiggot-sucker," Cotgrave. 
SPIGHT. To spite. TtMer. 
SPIKE. Lavender. Far. dial " Pynte 

of spike water," Cunningham's Rev. Ace. 

p. 35. Spik^ Barnes' Dorset Gt. 

There growea the glUiflowre. the mynt. the daysie 
Both red and white, the blue-veynd violet ; 

The purple hyacynth, the spyArr to please thee. 
The scarlet dyde carnation bleeding yet. 

The Affectionate Shef^eard, IB04. 

SPIKE-AND-DAB. A wall of hurdle-work 
plastered over with mortar. Jfeat. 

SPIKE-BIT. A spike-passer. Herrf. 

SPIKE-NAILS. Large long nails. 

SPIKE-POLE. A kind of rafter. West. 

SPIKING. A large nail. North. The term 
occurs in Palsgrave, 1530. 

SPIL. The same as Speall, q. v. 

SPILCOCK. A child's whirligig. 

SPILE. (1) A peg at the end of a cask of liquor. 
Spile-hole, the receptacle for the same. On 
the top it is, as elsewhere, the vent-peg. Spite 
is also a pile, driven in wet foundations, or in 
embankments. Moor. 

(2) To make a foundation in soft earth by driving 
in spiles or piles. East. 

(3) To carve or cut up birds. 

SPILL. (1) Atrial ; an attempt. West. 

(2 ) The stalk of a plant. Devon. 

(3) The spindle of a spinning-wheeL 

(4 ) Quantity ; lot. North. 

(5) A small reward or gift. East. 

(6) The spill of a tongue, i. e. a neat's tongue 
without the root Devon. 

SPILLE. To destroy; to mar; to peiiahi to 
waste, or throw away. (A.'S.) 
To a wode they wente in hye. 
There the queoc schulde paste by* 
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And there ttode they alle itylte. 
There had he thoght redyly 
To have do the quene a velanye, 
Fayne he wolde hur apyUe. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. it. 38, f. 73. 
And 3ef hyre herte therto grylle. 
Rather thenne the chylde scholde «pyff#, 
Teche hyre thenne to calle a mon 
That In that nede helpe hyre con. 

MS. Cotton. Claud. A. ii. t 188. 
Home er nyjt come he nojt. 
New mete with hym he broft. 
For defaute wolde he not agHUt. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48, f. 51. 

SPILLINGE. Failure. 

SPILLS. Thin slips of wood or paper, used 

for lighting candles, &c f^or. dial. 
SPILQUERENE. " Giraculum, guidam htdua 

puerorumt a spilquerene/' Reliq. Antiq. i. 9. 
SPILT. Spoiled. Var. dial. 
SPILTE. Destroyed ; undone. (A.'S.) 
Then rose iche up and comeagayne 
To lyr Roger, and fonde hym tlayne. 

Then had iche torow y-nog h ! 
Alias ! sche seyde, now am y «pylfe« 
Thyt false thefe. withowtyn gylte. 
Why dyd he the to alon i 

MS. Cantab. Ff . U. 38, f. 73. 
When the dewke harde hym so sey. 
Alias, he seyde, and wele awey ! 
For my men that be«py{l«, 
Alle hyt ys myn owne gylte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38. f. 154. 

8PILTERS. ** The spilters of a deer's head, in 

eervi comuarto opiee tlontet fitH, dactyti, 

narcuU,** Coles. 
SPILTH. That which is spilt. 
8PILW00D. Refuse of wood, or wood tptlt by 

the sawvers. South. 
SPINCOP'PE. A spider. 
SPINDE. A pantry, or larder. (Dut.) 
SPINDLE. (1) The piece of iron which supports 

the rest in a plough. Kent, 
^) The third swarm of bees from the same hive 

if so called in Warwickshire. 

(3) Growing com is said to apindk when it first 
shoots up its pointed sheath, previously to the 
development of the ear. Eatt, 

(4) ** A woman that makes or spins crooked 
spindles, that i8,maketh her husband cuckold," 
norio, p. 177, ed. 1611. 

(5) The same as Netoel, q. ▼. 

SPINDLE-RODS. RaiUngs. North. 
SPINE. (1) A thorn. 

Thou5 that roses at Midsomer ben fuUe soote, 
Yltte undernethe is hid a fulle sharp tpyne. 

Ufdgat^a Bocha$,MS. Hatton 9. 
And oute of hem even y-Iike procede. 
As doth a fioure oute of the rott5 «|iyn«. 

Ingots, MS» Soc. Jntiq. 134, 1 17. 

(2) The green sward. Wett. 

(3) The hide of an animal ; the fat on the sur- 
face of a joint of meat. Devon. 

SPINEDY. Stout ; muscular. /. JFight. 
SPINET. A small wood. {Lot.) 

Dark-4hady launes agreed best with her humour, 
where In some private ipifief, conversing with her 



own thoughts, she used Co discouiie of the effects of 

her love in this manner. 

The Two Lanemghira huvtn, HMO, p. ?•• 
SPINETTED. Slit or opened. Nare». 
SPING ARD. A kind of small cannon. 
SPINGEL. FenneL Somenet. 
SPINK. (1) A chaffinch. Tor. dial 

(2) A spark of fire. North. 

(3) A chink. Hantt. 
SPINKED. Spotted. Yorkth. 
SPINNAGE. At Norwich, children who are 

sickly are taken to a woman living in St. Law- 
rence to be cut for a supposed disease called 
the tpinnage. The woman performs the 
operation on a Monday morning only, and 
charges threepence. On the first visit the wo- 
man cuts the lobe of the right ear with a pair 
of scissors, and with the blood makes the sign 
of the cross upon the child's forehead. On 
the second Monday she does the same with 
the left ear ; and in some instances it is deemed 
necessary to subject the little sufferers to nine 
operations of this ridiculous ceremony. 

SPINNEL. A spindle. North. 

SPINNER. A spider. Paltffrave. " Eranye 
or spvnnare,'' Prompt. Parv. p. 140. 

SPINNEY. A thicket. A smaU planUtion is 
sometimes so called. It occurs in this sense 
in Domesday Book. See Carli8le*s Account 
of Charities, p. 306. In Buckinghamshire the 
term is applied to a brook. 
At the last bi a littel dich he lepei over a *penne. 
Steles out ful stilly by a strothe raude. 

1^ GauHMtfn and the Orene Knj^t, 1708. 

SPINNICK. A dwarf. Somenet. 

SPINNING-DRONE. The cockchafer. Comw. 

SPINNING-MONEY. Sixpences. Norf. 

SPINNING-TURN. A spinning-wheel. West. 

SPINNY. Thin; smaU; slender. The term 
occurs several times in Middleton. 

SPINNY-WHY. A child's game at Newcastle, 
nearly the same'as Hide-and-seek. 

SPION. A spy. Heywood. 

SPIRACLE. *' A spiracle, a loftie sentence or a 
quickning conceipt." List of old words pre- 
fixed to Batman uppon Bartholome, 1582. 

SPIRE. (1) <* Spyre of come, harbe du bte," 
Palsgrave. ** I spyer as come dothe whan it 
begynneth to waxe rype, Je eapie,*" ibid. 

(2) To ask ; to inquire. (A.-S.) 

When Adam dalfe and Even spane. 

Go epire. If thou may spede ; 
Whare was thanne the pride of mane. 
That nowe merres his mede. 

MS. Uncoin A. 1. 17. f. SISL 
In thi jouthe thou salle make thyne endynf^e, boi 
epirre me nother the tyme ne the houre whenne it 
scbal be, for I wille on na wyse telle it to the. 

MS. Untoln A. i. 17, f. 4^ 
My wllle, my herte. and alle my wit 
Ben fully sette to harken and *jvre 
What eny man wol speke of hire. 

Goi#«r. MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f . 74. 

(3) A young tree. North. 
(4) -A stake. Chaucer. 

SPIRES. Is chiefly applied to the tall speciea 
of sedge which forms elastic mounds (in Bom« 
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eoantio cut out and dried for church hassocks) 
"> ^SrS7 places ; it is likewise used of the tall 
leaves of the common yellow iris, often fourid 
in wet meadows, hk qf Wight. 

SPIRIT. The electric fluid. Eaat, 

SPIRIT.PLATE. In melting of iron ore the 
bottom of the furnace has four stones to make 
a perpendicular square to receive the metal, 
of which four stones or walls, that next the 
bellows is called the tuam or tuiron wall, that 
against it the wind-wall or ^hit-plate. 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 388. 

SPIRITY. Spirited. Korth, 

SPIRT. MetaphoricaUy, an interval, a brief 
space of time. North. 

SPI RTLE. To sprinkle. Drayton. 

SPIRT-NET. A kind of fishing-net, described 
in Blome's Gent. Rec. ii. 200. 

SPISER. WIFE. A woman who sold spices, and 
generally grocery. Nominale MS. 

SPISS. Firm; thick. (£a/.) ** Condenao, con- 
dense, thicke, spisse," Florio, p. 115. 

SPIT. (1) The depth a spade goes in digging, 
about a foot. Far, dial A spade is some- 
times so called. 

(2) To lay eggs, said of insects. We$t. 

(3) Very slight rain. f^ar. dial 

(4) Spit and a itride, a phrase meaning a very 
short distance. North. 

(5) A sword. A cant term. 

(6) Injury. Gawayne. 
SPITAL. %ee Spittle (4). 
SPIT-BENDER. A farmer's wife having a 

roasting pig to sell, will, to enhance its virtues, 
call it by this name, implying that it is so fat, 
plump, and heavy, that your spit shall scarcely 
preserve its straightness under the pressure of 
its weight. St^foik. 

SPIT-BOOTS. Heavy leather gait«rs, covering 
the shoe and leg, and £utened by iron clasps 
and screws. Cumb. 

SPIT-DEEP. The depth of a spade. 

SPITE. '* Spyte of his tethe, maulgre quit en 
ayt,** Palsgrave, 1530. 

SPITEFUL. Keen; severe. North. 

SPITOUS. The same as ^etoutf q. v. 

SPITTARD. A two-year hart. " SubiUo, an 
hart havyng homes without tynes, called (as 
I suppose) a spittare," Blyot, 1559. 

Alio It is not to be forgotten, thst they have 
divert other neniM to diaitlngnith their yeares and 
countrlei, at for example : when they begin to have 
hornet, which appean io the second yeare of their 
age lllie bodkins wHhout braunchet, which are in 
Latine called tubular, they are alio called tubulonea 
for the iimilitude, and the Oennant cal tueh an one 
tpiahirrx, which in Englith It called a tjrittard, and 
the Italiant oorbiati, but the Prench have no proper 
name for thit beast that I can learn until he be a 
three yearlng. 

TapMir*Fomr^Fbot9d BrntU, 1007, p. 1S8. 

SPITTER. (1) Slight rain. Var, diak 

(2) A small tool with a long handle, used for 
cutting up weeds, &c. We»t. 

SPITTLE. (1) A qMule. Var. dial " Spytyll 



forkys," apparently meaning pron^ spadeii 
are mentioned in Tundale's Visions, p. 24. 

(2) A nasty dirty fellow. Eatt. 

(3) Very spiteful. Somerset. 

( 4 ) A hospital. The term wu originally applied 
to a lazar-honse, or receptacle for persona 
affected vrith leprosy, but afterwards to a 
hospital of any kind. According to Gifford, a 
hospital or tpitai was an alm8hou&e,and tpittle 
a lazar-hoQse; but this distinction seems to 
be an error. ** A spittle, or hospitall for 
poore folkes diseased : a spittle, hospitall, or 
lazarhonse for lepres,'* Baret's AlTearie, 1580. 
Spittle whoret a very common whore. 

So thall you thrive by little and little. 
Scape Tybome, counten, and the tpltOe. 

Simg$ ^tha London PrmitieM,p.BS. 

SPITTLE . SERMONS. Sermons preached 
formerly at the Spittle, in a pulpit erected for 
the purpose, and afterwards at Christchurch, 
City, on Easter Monday and Tuesday. Ben 
Jonson alludes to them in his Underwoods, 
ap. Gifford, viii. 414. 

SPITTLE-STAFF. A staff of wood four or five 
feet long, shod at the lower end with a wedge 
like a piece of iron, to stub thistles with. The 
use of this implement is much affected in 
small towns by the occupiers of two or three 
acres of pasture land. Line. 

SPIT.TURNER. A boy or dog employed to 
turn the spit for roasting. 

SPLACK-NUCK. A miser. Norf. 

SPLAIDE. Unfolded ; displayed. 

He tplapde hit banen full grete plenty 
And herawdyt unto that ceta then lente he. 

„^, . ^rchm)log1a,xxl, 4B, 

SPLAIRGE. To splatter. NortJmmb. 

SPLAITIN6. Splaiting in the shoulder of a 
horse is thus described by Topsdl : 

Thit commeth by tome dangerout eliding oc 
dipping, wherby the ihoulder parteth from the 
breatt, and lo leavet an open rift, not in the tkln, 
but in the fleth and fllme next under the tkin, and 
to he halteth and It not able to goe ; you thai per- 
ceive it by trailing hit legge after him In hit going. 
The cure according to Martin it thut : Firtt put a 
paire of ttralt pattemei on hit fore-feet, keeping him 
atil in the ttoble without diaquiethig him. Then 
Ukeof dialthea one pound, of tallet-oyle one pinte, 
of oyle de bayet halfe a pound, of fresh butter 
halfe a pound ; melt al thete things together in a 
pipkin, and annoint the grieved place therwith, and 
alto round aboat the intide of the ahoulder, and with- 
in two or three dalet after, both that place and all 
the shoulder besidea wit twel. Then either prick him 
with a lancet or fleame in al the awelling placet, or 
else with tome other tharp hot iron, the head whereof 
would be an inch long, to the intent that the cor- 
ruption may run out, and use to annoint it ttil with 
the tame ointment. But if you tee that it wil not 
go away, but twel ttil, and gather to a head, then 
lance it where the twelling doth gather mott,aud is 
toft under the finger, and then taint it with ilax dipt 
in thit ointment ; take of turpentine and of hogs 
grease of each two ounces, and molt them together, 
renewing the taint twice a day until it be who]» 

HUtarif nfF^mr-roated Beatt*, 1007, p. 301. 

SPLASH. (1) The same as PUuh, q. t. 
(2) Smart and gaily dressed. Eatt. 

60 
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8PLAT. (1) A row of pins as they are sold in the 
paper. Somerset. 

All prisM, norra blank, 

Nona blank. Ml priiea ! 
A waiter— knife— or sciiele theer— 
A tplal & pint— put in. my dear !— 
Whltechapei nills III tiaea. 

Ballad qf J\m CooL 

(2) To Split, or cut up. 

To splati the bore they wente ftille tyte, 
Thcr waa no knyfe that wolde hym byte* 
So harde of hyde waa hee. 

Sir Sgiamour i^fArtoia, 490. 

(3) A large spot. Devon. 
SPLAT-FOOTED. Splay-footed. Devon. 
SPLAUDER. To stretch out, said generaUy of 

the arms or feet. Yorkeh. 
SPLAUTCH. To let a soft substance fall 
heavily, applied to its impingement with the 
floor. Northumb. 
SPLAVIN. An eraptiTe blotch. Herrf. 
SPLAWED. Spread out. Norf. 
SPLAYE. To spread abroad ; to unfold. (A.-N,) 
Hence the term splay-foot, splay-hand, splay- 
mouth, &c. 

Wonder hygh ther late a krowe. 
Hit whyngea *pla^img* to and ffio. 

MS. out. Tibmr. A. vii. f. 42. 

SPLAYED-BITCH. A castrated bitch. It is 
a superstition still existing in retired parts of 
the county, that certain persons had the power 
of transforming themselves into the shape of 
different animids, particularly hares, and that 
nothing could have any chance of running 
against them but a eplayed biteh. Line. 

SPLAYING. Slanting. Oxon. 

SPLEEN. Violent haste. Shak. 

SPLEENY. Full of spleen, or anger. 

SPLEET. " Piteem exdormaret to spleete out, 
or part alongest the ridge-bone just in the 
midst," Nomenclator, 1585, p. 62. 

SPLENDIDIOUS. Splendid. Drayton, 

SPLENT. (1) A lath. " Splent for an house, 
fatVf," Palsgrave. The term is still in use in 
Suffolk. Splents are parts of sticks or poles, 
either whole or split, placed upright in form- 
ing walls, and supported by rizzers (qv) for 
receiving the clay daubing. The term seems 
to have been applied to any small thin piece 
of wood. 

Or wilt thou In a yellow bozen bole, 
Taata with a wooden tpUmt the tweet ly the honey } 

The 4Jffyetiimate She^iaard, lfi94, 

(2) In the following passage ^leni seems to 
mean a splinter, or chip, or perhaps one of the 
eplenttf q. v. 

On the ichoulder felle the ttroke, 
A grete tpltnta owte hyt smote. 

MS. Oanlab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 213. 

(3) A kind of inferior coal. 
SPLENTIDE. 

The tpeket waa aplantida alle with tpeltlt of tilver 
The tpace of a spere lenghe tpringaiidc fulle faire. 
Mitrta Arthure, MS. Lincoln, i.ffj, 

BPLENTS. In ancient armour, several little 
plates that run over each other, and protected 



the inside of the arm. '* Splent, hamesae for 
the arme, garde de brae" Palsgrave. 

My coat of black velvet furred with marterua, 
with tix pair of Alman rivets complete, with aplinta, 
lalleti, and all thinga thereunto belonging. 

nat. Vatuat. p. CM 

SPLETTE. To spread out flat 
SPLINTED. Supported. Chgmeau 
SPLIRT. To spurt out. North. 
SPLIT. (1) To make aUeplit, an old phiaae im- 

plying great violence of action. 
(2) To betray confidence. Var. diaL 
SPLITTER-SPLATTER. Splashy dirt. North. 
S PLOB. To split off pieces of wood. 
SPLOTCH. A splash of dirt. Eaet. 
SPLUTTER. To talk quickly and indittinctiy, 

as if the mouth were fulL Var. dioL 
SPOAK. The bar of a ladder. 
SPOAT. Spittle. Lane. 
SPOCKEN. Spoken. North. 
SPOCLE. The same as ^le (2). 
SPOFFLE. To make one's self very busy over 

a matter of little consequence. East. 
SPOIL. (1) To cut up a hen. A term in carving, 

given in the Booke of Hunting, 1586. 
(2) To rob. This sense is still in use applied to 

robbing birds' nests. East. 
SPOKE. To put a spoke in one's wheel, i. e. to 
say something of him which is calculated to 
injure or impede his success. 
SPOKEN-CHAIN. An appendag^e of a vraggon, 
consisting of a long strong chain, to be fixed 
to the spoke of the wheel, when the team is 
sfalledf or set fast in a slough. 
SPOKE.SHAVE. (1) A basket for bread. 
(2) A narrow plane used for smoothing the in- 
ner parts of a wheel. ** Spokeshave or a 
plane," Palsgrave, 1530. 
SPOLE. (1) The shoulder. (Fr.) 

Sir Andrew he did swarve the tree. 

With right good will he swarved then ; 
Upon his breast did Hortley hitt, 

But the arrow bounded back agen. 
Then Horteley tpyeda privyeplace 

With a perfect eye in a tecrette part ; 
Under the apota of hii right arme 
He tmote Sir Andrew to the heart. 

Baltad of Sir Andraw Bartan. 

(2) A small wheel near the distaff in the com- 
mon spinning-wheel. " Spole, a wevers in- 
strument," Palsgrave, subst. £ 66. 
SPOLETT. 

Spendit untparely that tparede waa lange, 
Spedli theme to apoMt with iperis i-newe. 

Mairta Arthura, MS. JJncoln, f. 115. 

SPOLLS. Waste wood cut off in making hur- 
dies, &c. East AngUa. 

SPON. A shaving of wood. 

SPONDLES. The joinU of the spine. 

We have, taith hee» an example of a woman, which 
was grievously vexed with an itch in the aptmdteaot 
jointf of the back-bone and relni, which she rubbing 
very vehemently, and rasing the ikinne, tmall mam- 
mockt of itone fel ft-om her to the number of 
eighteen, of the bignet of dice and colour of platscer. 
Optlek daaae of Hnmara, 193k, p. US, 

SPONE. A spoon. (J..S.) 
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8P0NBNE. Spun ; woven. 
Bothe has akjrtill* one kepide for hynieseWaie, 
ThBtWMBtpanmuin Spayne with tpecyaile byrdcx. 
And tjthyne gamcseht in Orece fulle graythly togedlrt. 

Morte ArthuM, MS. Lincoln, f. 64. 

SP0N6. (1) An irregular, narrow, projecting 
part of a field, whether planted or in grau. 
If planted, or running to underwood, it would 
be called a squeech or queech. Spinny is an- 
other indefinite word applied, like dangle, 
reed, ahaw, &c. to irregular bushy plots or 
pieces of land. Moor, 

(2) To work carelessly. Surrey. 

(3) Hot tpong, a sudden power of heat from the 
sun emerging from a cloud. Eatt. 

(4) A boggy wet place. Noff, 

SPONGE. One who imposes by taking more 
food, clothing, &c than he is entitled to. 

Or from the wanton affection, or too profuie ex- 
pence of light mistresaes, who make choice of rich 
servants to make tponges of them. 

Tha Two LaneoMhire Lovers, 1640, p. 84. 

SPONG-WATER. A small narrow stream. EatL 
SP(iNSIBLE. Applied to character, respect- 
able *, sometimes for responsible. York. 
SPOOLING-WHEEL. The spole, q. ▼. " Spola, 
a weavers spooling-wheele or quiU-tume," 
Flono, p. 525, ed. 1611. 
SPOOM. To " go right before the wind with- 
out any sail." It was also spelt spoon, 

Totpoon, or spooning, Is putting a ship right be- 
fore the wind and the sea, without any Mil, which 
is eall'd spooning afore, which is commonly done 
when in a great storm a ship is so weak, with age or 
labouring, that they dare not lay her under the sea. 
Sometimes, to make a ship go the steadier, they set 
the foresail, which is eall'd spooning with the fnte- 
eaU. They must be sure of sea-room enough when 
they do this. J Sea-Dietionttrpt 12mo. Lond. 1706. 
SPOON. The navel. Yorkth. 
SPOON-MEAT. Broth ; soup. Var. dial 
SPOON-PUDDINGS. Same as Drop-dump. 

lings, q.v. 
SPOORNE. The name of a fiend? See R. Scot's 
Discoverie of Witchcraft, quoted in Ritson's 
Essay on Fairies, p. 45. 
SPORE. (1) Spur; prick. {A.-S.) 

He smote the ttede wyth the eporpe. 
And spared nother dyke nor forowe. 

MS. Cnmtab. Ff. ii. 38, f 109. 
Nou thou him knowest and his bounty. 
Love him wel for charity 
£vennore to thi lyves ende. 
To Joye and blisse then schalt ou weiide. 
That he hath ordeyned for ure solace. 
Lord, bring us thider for thin graee < 
Thus endeth the spore of love, 
God grant us the blisse of hevene above. 

The Priek of Lne, Vernon MS, 

(2) A support to a post EasL 

(3) Spared. Cambrtdgeth, 
SPORGE. (1) To have a lask. 
(2) To clean, or cleanse. (A.-N.) 
SPORNE. (1) To strike the foot against any. 

thing. Chaucer. 
^2) .Shut {fastened. Yorksh. 
SPORT. To show; to exhibit. Var. dioL 
Si'ORYAR. A spurrier, or spur^makei. 



SPOSAILS. Espousals ;maniage. 
Hennes forward he seyd me» 
Scbuld the apoeaUe oottthe be» 
Than schui ye aeordl. 
And togider saughten wele an hi. 

Gy <^ WaruMte, p. Mi 
SPOT. To drop ; to sprinkle. West. 
SPOTIL. Spittle. 

When thou wolt do awey thelettre, weteapenid 

with apotU or with watur, and moist therwtth the 

lettres that thou wolt do awey, and then cut the 

powder therupon, and with thl nail thou maistdone 

awey the lettres. Beliq. JnHq, i. 100. 

SPOTTLE. (1) A schedule. Cumb. 

(2) To splash, or dirty. Weet. 

SPOTTY. Run ^lo/fy, applied to hops when the 

crops are unequal. Kmt. 
SPOUCH. Sappy, as wood. Suffolk. 
SPOUNCE. To splash. Somerset. 
SPOUSE. To marry, or espouse. S^Mnosynfft 
marriage, espousals. (A.-N.) 
Yis, (lame, he Mide, preciouse, 
Gif thou me helpe, Ich wllle the spouse. 

The Seopn Sages, 9066. 
The nyghte was gon, the day was come 
That the epowsyng was done. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 117. 

SPOUSEBRECHE. Adultery. 

And the furst day of his crownyng. 
Into spousebreehe be felle anon. 

Chron. VUodun. p. 91. 
In thys hest ys forbode alie spow^reehe and alle 
fleshelyche dedys towchynge lecherye bytwenc man 
and womman out of spowshode. 

MS. Bumsp 866, p. 88L 
For of the lest I will now speke. 
For soule-hele I wil you tech ; 
Thynkon man, God willehym wreke 
Of hym that is cause of spouse-hreke, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ▼. iS, t. 66. 

SPOUSE-HEDE. Stote of marriage. See the 

first example quoted under Roghte. 
SPOUT. (1) When a man is in high spirits, 

they say he is in great spout, Berks. 
[2) To put anything up the spout, L e. to place 

it in pawn. Var. dial, 
SPRACK. Quick ; lively ; active. West. 
SPRACKLE. Todimb. North. 
SPRADDENE. Spread out. 

Bot 3it he sprange and sprente, and spfoidene his 
armet. 

And one the spcre lenghe spekes, he tpekes thlre 
wordes. Morte Arthure, MS, Unooln, t. 68. 

SPRAG. (1) The same as %fraek, q. v. 

(2) To prop up. Sakp, 

(3) A young salmon. North. 
SPRAGED. Spotted. Devon. 

SPRAT. Sprigs ; boughs ; straw. Heame. 

SPRAID. (1) To sprinkle. East. 

(2) Chopped with cold. Devon. 

SPRAINTING. Dung of the otter. 

And of hares and of conyngcs he shal seye thd 
croteyeth, that of the fox wagyng, of the grey the 
warderebe. and of othere stynkyng beestys he shal 
ciepe it dryt» and that of the otyr he shal depe it 
sprapntyng. MS.BodLHtk 

SPRALE. To sprawl about. Devon. 
SPRALL. A carp. Holme, 1688. 
SPRANGENE. Made to spring ? 
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60 they tpede at the tpourcs, ther t p rangmt thdre 

hones, 
Hyrct theme hmkenayes hestyly thereaftyre. 

JTorf* Arthure^ MS. Uneobi, t. 08. 

SPRANK. (!) A sprinkling. West. 

(2) Original ; clever. /. of Wight, 

{3) A crack in wood. Suffinlk. 

SPRANKER. A watering-pot. Weai, 

SPRAT-BARLEY. The species of barley with 
very long beards or awms, or aons. The 
Hordewn mUgare of Linn. Moor, 

SPRAT. LOON. The small gull. Kent, 

SPRATS. Small wood. Ketmeit. 

SPRAT.WEATHER. The dark roky days of 
November and December are called aprai 
weather, from that being the most £Avorable 
season for catching sprats. 

SPRAULEDEN. Sprawled. (^..&) 
Hwen the children bith we we 
Leyeo aod tprauledtn in the Uod. 

HaoOok, 47ft. 

SPRAWING. A sweetheart. WiUe, 
SPRAWL. (1) Motion; movement. Somer$ei, 
2) To speak in a slow drawling tone ; to pant 

for want of breath. 
SPRAWLS. Small branches; twigs. Ea$t, 
SPRAWT. To sprawl and kick. North, 
SPRAY. (1) A twig, or sprig. {J.-S.) Binding 

sticks for thatching are called tprayw, 

(2) 

The BretiBt hlode thalle undur lUle, 

The Brottttus blode shalle wyn the tpraif / 

\li, thousynd Engllithe-men, gret and smelle, 

Ther ihelle be slayne that nyght and day I 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 191. 

SPRAY-BRICKS— or SPLAY-BRICKS. arc 
made with a bevil for reducing the thickness 
of a wall. They are otherwise called eeUoff 
bricks. I believe our names are from ditplag, 
though that may not be deemed the most ap- 
propriate term. Moor, 

SPREADER. A stick to keep out the traces 
from the horsea' legs. Weat. 

SPREATH. Active; nimble. WUta. 

SPREATHED. Chopped with cold. Weet. 

SPRECKLED. Speckled. Var,diaL 

SPREDD. 

The marynere ict hur on hys hedd, 
Sche hadd loone aftur a by ttur spredd, 

MS. Cantab, Ff. 11. 88, f; S38. 

8PREE. (1) Spruce; gay. Detfon. 

(2) A meiry fit>lic. Var, dioL 

SPREINT. Sprinkled. (^.-5.) 

The wych was, as I understood, 
Sprwifmi with dropys off red blood. 

MS, Cott. VUall, C. zUi. f. 97* 

SPREMED. Striped. Pegge. 
SMIENT. (1) Leapt Perceval, 1709. 
To the chambyr dore he aprtnte. 
And daspid It with barres twoo. 

MS, Harl. 8888, f. 109. 
The lady ynto the schyp wente ; 
txx, fote the lyenaa aftur tprente, 

MS, Cantab, Ff. U. 88, f. 8S. 
Whenne Florent sawe that swete wyghte. 
He «pr«n( ab any fowie of flyghte. 
No Uogn thenne woMe he byde. 

MS. liiiooto A. L 17» 1 107. 



(2 ) The steel spring on the back of a clasp knife 

Northumb. 
m Sprinkled. (i^.-5.) 
(4^ A spot, or stain. York$h. 
lb) Sprained. Arch. zzx. 413. 
(6) Shivered ; split Gawayne, 
SPRENTLENDE. Fluttering. 

Sprmtiende with hire wyngis twey. 
As sche whldie sehulde than deye. 

GstMT, MS, Soe,AMtlq, 134, f. 1^ 

SPRET. (1) A boatman's pole. ** Sprette for 
watermen, /nc^x," Palsgrave. 

Some hente an oore and some a *piytt 
The lyenas for to meece. 

MS. Omtmb, Ff.iLa8, f. 88. 
A lang 9pr0lt he bare in hande. 
To surenghe taym In the water to staade. 

MS. UneolnA, L 17, f.lSSw 

(2) A soul, or spirit <' S^mitua, a spret," Nomi- 
nale MS. xv. Cent 

And wicked aptehu so orybleand blake. 
That besy bene to wayte me day and nyghte. 
Let thi name dryve hem owte of syghte. 

Jr& Cantab, Ff. i. 6, f. 194. 

SPRETCHED. Cracked ; applied only, as far as 
I know, to eggs, which having been set upon 
are said to become epretehed a day or two 
before the liberation of the chicken is 
effected. Line, 

SPREY. The same as S^rree, q. v. 

SPRIG. (1) A lean lanky fellow. North. 

(2) To turn off short. Donet. 

(3) A nalL Var. dial Men who work in wall 
or mud-work, have to run barrows full of 
earth on planks, perhaps upwards. To prevent 
slips a triangular piece of iron is screwed to 
their shoe-heels, having three points half an 
inch long projecting downwards. These are 
called aprige. 

SP RIGHT. A small wooden arrow used to be 
discharged from a musket. " Sprights, a sort 
of short arrows (formerly used for sea-fight) 
without any other heads save wood sharpned, 
which were discharged out of muaquets, and 
would pierce through the sides of ships where 
a bullet would not," Blount, p. 606. 

SPRING. (1) Quick; a young wood; a young 
tree. Still in use in Suffolk. The term was 
also applied to a single rod or sprig. 

(2) To dawn. Also, the dawn of day. 

Be that thecok began to crow. 

The day began to tpn/ng t 
The scheref fond the Jay Her ded. 

The oomyn belle made he ryng. 

MS. CofUdb. Ff. ▼. 48. f. ISL 

(3) A tune. 

(4) The lower part of the fore-quarter of poric, 
divided from the neck. 

(5) To become active or sharp. North. 

(6) To give tokens of calving. Yorhah, 

(7) A snare for hares, birds, &c 
SPRIN6AL. (1) An ancient military engine for 

caating stones and arrows. (A.'N,) 
And sum thai wente to the wal 
With bowcs and with tpringai. 

Bmm^fBamham, p. Ui 
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TrylveC, tprtniglmt, aad alio engyne. 
They wroujt owre mm fuUe mekyl payne. 

(2) A youth ; a young UuL 
SPRINGE. To sprinkle. (^..5.) StiUrause. 
To spring clothes is to moisten them a little 
previously to ironing. 
SPRINGER. A lad. EaaU 
SPRINGLE. (1) A rod about four feet in length, 

used in thatching. Salop, 
(2) A snare for birds. Wett, 
SPRINGOW. Nimble ; active. Chesk. 
SPRING.TOOTH.COMB. A smaU toothed 
comb, one that has very fine teeth, and usually 
made of ivory. 
SPRINGY. Elastic Var.dial. 
SPRINKE. (l)Acrack, orflaw. East. 
(2) To. sprinkle ; to splash. Line. It occurs sn 

the Ord. and Reg. p. 469. 
SPRINKLE. (1) Abmth usedby Roman Catholics 
for sprinkling the holy water. '* Ytoptu, a spren. 
kylle ; atpe rwriu mf idem est/' Nominate MS. 
(2) A number, or quantity. Var. dial, 
SPRINT. A snare for birds. North, 
SPRIT. (1) To sprout ; to grow. CheMh, 
(2) To split. Dewm and Cdnuo, 
SPRITE. The woodpecker. Eatt, 
SPRITTEL. A sprout, or twig. 
SPROIL. Liveliness. Devon, 
SPRONG. (1) The stump of a tree or tooth. 
Sussex. It is sometimes pronounced spronk. 
(2) A prong of a fork, &c. fVest. 
SPRONGB. Spread abroad. (^.-5.) 

Kyng Ardiu toke hyR leve and wente. 
And ladd with hym hys lady genta, 

Home ryehaly eonnc they ryda ; 
AUe hyi londa «aa ftille fayne 
That the qwena waa come agayn. 
The worde aprongt fuUe wyde. 

MS. Omtuh. Ft, U. SB, f. 88. 
8PR0NGENE. Shivered in pieces. 
Wbene his spcre was sprongant, he spede hyme ftiUe 

jernei 
Swappcde owtte with a swrrde that swykede hym 
never. Morte ArVtur9, MS. Lincoln, f. 78. 

SPROT. ** Sprotte, a fysshe, esplenc** Palsgrave. 
A sprat, or smelt. 

SPROTES. (1) Fragments. Small wood or 
sticks for firing is still called sprote-wood. 

And thei breken here tperes to rudely, that the 
txonchouns fleu in tprviet and pecea alle aboute the 
halle. MmmdewM* IVaMb, 18», p. 83ft 

(2) Pimples ; eruptive spots. 

SPROTTLE. To struggle. North. 

SPROUT. To sprout potatoes is to break the 
young sprouts olf. North. 

SPROUZE. This strange verb is equivalent to 
stir or rouse up, or grouse the fire. This 
may, probably, be its origin, with an acci- 
dental sibillant prefixed. Moor's Suff. MS. 

SPRUCE. (1) Prussian, as Spruce-beer, &c. 

(2) To make the crust of bread brown by heating 
the oven too much. Beds. 

SPRUG-UP. To dress neatly. Sussex, 

SPRUN. The fore part of a horse's hoof. Also, 
a sharp piece of iron to the sprun, to prevent 
thehme slipping on the ice. 



SPRUNGE. To kick out ; to tpum. Lm. 
SPRUNK. To crack, or split Essex. 
SPRUNKS. 

With Aryan and monks, with their ibie Sfininkt, 
I make my chiefett prey. Hiehin Hood, li. 164 

SPRUNNY. (1) A sweetheart. Var. dioL 
HVhere if good Satan lays her on like thee, 
Whipp'd to some purpose will thy s^mnnp be. 

Coltint^t MUeetUmisi, 1708, p. 11U 
(2) Neat ; spruce. Norf, 
SPRUNT. (1) A convulsive struggle. Warw, 

(2) A steep road. North. 

(3) Poisoned, said of cattle. Surrey. 
SPRUNTLY. Sprucely. Ben Jonson, v. 105. 
SPRUT. To jerk violently, as with a spasm. 

A violent jerk or sudden movement is called 
a sprnt. Sussex. 
SPRUTTLED. Sprinkled over. Leie. 
SPRUZ. To keep fire at the mouth of an oven 

in order to preserve the heat 
SPRY. (1) Chapped with cold. West. 
(2) Nimble ; active. Somerset. 
SPRYNGGOLYNG. Sparkling ? 

Toward the lady they come fast rennyng. 

And aette this whele up|K>n her hede, 

As eny bote yren yt was ^i»ynggolpng rede. 

MS. Laud. 416, f. 70- 
SPRYNGYNG. In thespryngyng qf the nume, 
L e. at the time of the new moon. 

A sybbe maryage thys day hare we made 
In the spryngyni' of the mone. 

MS. Cuntub. Pf. U. as, f. 90. 

SPRY-WOOD. Small wood, spray of the sea 

the foam or froth of it blown at a distance. 
SPUD. (1) A spcttle-staff, q. v. Var. diaL 

(2) A baby's hand. Somerset. 

(3) A short dwarfish person.. Essex. 

( 4) A good legacy. West. 

SPUDDLE. To move about ; to do any trifling 

matter with an air of business. West. 
SPUDGEL. A small kind of trowel or knife ; 

also, an instrument to bale out water. South. 
SPUDLEE. To stir or spread abroad the 

embers with a poker. Exinoor. 
SPUNDGING. 

On goes she with her holiday partlet, and tpundp. 

ifi|r herself up, went with her husband to church, 

and came just to the service. 

Tarlton** Nnc§» out ^ PwrgutmriSt IWO. 

SPUNK. (1) ** Spunk in Herefordshire," says 
Urry, in his MS. notes to Ray, " is the ex- 
cressency of some tree, of which they make a 
sort of timber to light their pipes with.*' 

(2) Spirit Var. dial. 

In that snug room where any man of upwtk 
Would find it a hard matter to get drunk. 

P9t«r Pindar, i. Ml 

(3) A spark ; a match. North. 
SPUNKY. Verv spirited. Var. dioL 
SPUNT. Spurned. Sufoli. 
SPUR. (1) The root of a tree. North, 

(2) To spread manure. West. 

(3) To prop ; to support. South. The spur of 
a post, a short buttress to support it 

(4) Time ; leisure. West. 
SPUR-BLIND. Purblind. Latimer. 
SPU R-G ALLY. Wretched ; poor. Jhrset. 
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SPURGE. (1) To ceil with a thin coat of mortar 

between the rafters, without laths. Eatt. 
(2) " I sparge, I dense as wyne or ale dothe in 
the yessell," Palsgrave. " I sparge, as a man 
dothe at the foundement after he is deed," 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 370. 

A mouie on a tyme felle Into ft bftrclle of newe 
•le* thftt apourglda andemyght not come out. 

Gesta Rumanorum, p. 406. 
With his eyen and mouth fayre doced, without* 
any staring, gapyng, or lYownyng, also without any 
Irevelyng or tpwgifng in any place of his body. 

Hall, Henrp FIIL f. 00. 
I have beetle gathering wolvei hnires. 
The madd dogges foames, and adders eare* ; 
The tfurging of a deadmans (fyes : 
And all since the evening starre did rise. 

Perej/t Reliques, p. 246. 
SPUR-HUNT. Or spur-hound, a finder, or dog 

that finds and puts up game. 
SPURK. To rise up quickly. East. 
SPURLING. A cart-rut. Norihumi. 
SPURN. (1) A piece of wood inserted at one 
end in the ground, and at the other nailed at 
an angle to a gatepost, for the purpose of 
strengthening or supporting it. JAnc. 

(2) To kick. Also, a kick. 

(3) An evil spirit. Dorset, 
SPUR-NAG. 

And like true «piir-nag», strain hardest against the 
hill ; or, like thunder, tear it there most, where we 
meet with the sturdiest and most rugged oak. 

A Cap 0/ Gre^ Haif, 1688. p. M. 

SPURN-POINT. An old game mentioned in a 
curious play called Apollo Shroving, 12mo. 
Lond. 1627, p. 49. 

SPURRE. The same as Spere, q. ▼. 

SP URRIBR. A maker of spurs. 

SPURRING. A smelt. North, 

SPURRINGS. The banns of marriage. 

SPURROW. To ask ; to inquire. Westm, 

SPUR-ROYAL. A gold coin, worth about fif. 
teen shillings. See Snelling's Coins, p. 24. 

SPURS. (I) The short small twigs projecting a 
few inches from the trunk. East, 

(2) When a young warrior distinguished him- 
self by any martial act he was said to win his 
spurs, spurs being part of the regular insignia 
of knighthood. 

SPURSHERS. Strught young fir trees. 

SPURTLE. A small stick. North. 

SPUR-WAY. A bridle-road. East. 

SPUTE. Dispute. Gawayne. 

SPUTHER. Squabble. 

When we know all the pretty aputher. 
Betwixt the one house and the other. 

Brom^* Sangt, 1061, p. 171* 

SPY. The pQot of a vessel. 
SQUAB. (I) An unfledged bird ; the young of an 
animal before the hair appears. South. 

(2) A long seat ; a sofa. North. '* A squob to 
sit on, puhinus molUceUus,** Coles. 

(3) To squeeze ; to knock ; to beat. Devon. 
SQUAB-PIE. A pie made of fat mutton well 

pepp^vd and salted, with Uyers of apple, and 
an onion or two. West. 
8QUACKETT. To make any disagreeable noise 



with the mouth. " How Pincher squadtttU 
about !'* Sussex. 
SQUAD. (1) Sloppy dirt Line. 

(2) A group, or company. Somerset. 

(3) An awkward squad, an awkward boy. Per- 
haps from squad, a small body of recruits 
learning their military exercises. 

SQUAGED. Smeared? 

Fbr to make elene thp boke yfvtbe defaalyd or 

tquagwL—Ttikt a schevyr of old broun bicd of the 

crummys. and rub thy bol(e therwith sore up and 

downe, and yt shal dense yt. Reliq. Antiq. 1. 163. 

SQUAGHTB. Shook. 

1 he med we tqwtghte of her dentes. 
The fur flegh out so sparlc a flintct. 

BeteB o/ HamtouH, p. £9. 

SQUAIGE. To whip, or beat. East. 

SQUAIL. To throw sticks at cocks. Squailer, 
the stick thrown. West. Mr. Akerraan says 
tqwoUmg is used for throwing, but something 
more is required than merely throwing ; the 
thing thrown must be some material not 
easily managed. Jennings properly says, 
to fling with a stick; and he might have 
added, with a stick sometimes made unequally 
heavy by being loaded with lead at one er' 
Squalling thereifore is often very awkwanh^ 
performed, because the thing thrown cannot 
be well directed ; hence the word squailmy is 
often used in ridicule, not only of what is 
done awkwardly, but what is untowardly or 
irregularly shaped. " She went up the street 
squatting her arras about, you never saw the 
like:" an ill shaped loaf is a squatting loaf; 
Brentford is a long squaUing town ; and, in 
Wiltshire, Smithfield Market would be caUed 
a squalling sort of a place. 

SQUAILS. Ninepins. Somerset. 

SQUAIMOUS. Squeamish. Perhaps as es^oy- 
mous, which I fear is explained wrongly. 

SQUAINE. A herdsman, or servant. 
Hit Is alle the kyngus waren, 
Ther is nouther Icnyjt ne mtwayne 
That dar do sich a dede. MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48. f. 49. 

SQUALL. " Obeseau, a young minx or little 
proud squall," Cotgrave. " Tu es un cainar, 
thou art a squall," HoUyband's Dictionarie, 
1593. The term was one of endearment as 
well as of reproach. 

SQU ALLEY. According to Blount, ** a note of 
faultines in the making of cloth." 

SQUALLY. A crop of turnips, or of com, 
which is broken by vacant unproductive 
patches, is said to be squally. Norf. 

SQUAMES. Scales. (Lat.) 

SQUANDERED. Dispersed ; e. g. *' His family 
are all grown up, and squandered about the 
country;" i e. settled in diflTerent places. 
Warw. ** And other ventures he hath squan- 
dered abroad," Merch. Yen. i. 3. 

SQUAP. (1) To sit down idly. SomerweL 

(2) A blow. Also, to strike. 

SQUARD. A rent in a garment. Also, to teat* 
Comw. 

SQUARE. (1) To quarrel ; to chide. Skmi. 

(2) To stand aside. YorJt9k 
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(S) To pat one's self in in attitude fit for boxing. 
Var. dial 

(4) To strut ; to swagger about. Devon. 

(5) Honest ; equitable. " Square dealing.** 
SQUARE-DICE. Dice honestly made. 
SQUARELY. Roundly ; excessively. 
SQUARES. (1) There is a common phrase, all 

tguareit meaning all settled, all right. An in- 
stance of it occurs in the Pickwick Papers, 
p. 434. To break square$, means to depart 
from the accustomed order. See an instance 
of this latter phrase in Lambarde's Perambu- 
lation, 1596, p. 466. To break no tpiareB, to 
give no offence, to make no difference. How 
gang »quare9, how do ye do ? How go the 
tquaret, how goes on the game, as chess, the 
board being full of squares. 

(2) Broad hoops of iron holding coals in the 
baskets while they are being drawn up from 
the pits. North. 

SQUARKIN. (1) *' I sqnarkyn, I bume the utter 
part of a thyng agay nst the fyer, or roste mete 
unkyndly,ye art. This mete is nat rostyd, it 
is squarkynnyd," Palagrave, verb. f. 371. 

(2) To suffocate. Ibid. 

SQUARY. Short and fat. North. 

SQUASH. (1) To sphuh. Eati. 

(2) An unripe pod of a pea. 

(3) To squeeze or crush to pieces. Weet, 
SQUASHY. Soft ; pulpy ; watery. Warw. 
SQUAT. (1) To bruise; to lay flat; to slap. 

South. " In our Western language tquat is a 
bruise," Aubrey's WUts, Royal Soc. MS. p. 
127. "To squatte, or throwe anie thing 
against the ground," Baret,T. 213. 

And you take me to near the net again, 

III give you leave to sfuat me. 

Middletcu*s WoHta, r. 36. 

(2) To make quiet. Var. dioL . 

(3) To splash. North. 

(4) A short stout person. Line. 

(5) To compress. D^on. 

(6) A small separate vein of ore. 

(7) Flat. (8) To make flat. Kent. 
SQUAT-BAT. A piece of wood with a handle 

used to block the wheel while stopping on a 
bill. Sunex. 
SQU.ATCH. A narrow cleft. Somerset. 
SQU ATMORE. The name of a plant. 

Neer or at the ult-worke there growes a plant 
they call tguatmor^, and hath wonder lull vcrtue for 
a Mjuatt ; it hath a roote like a little earrat : I doe 
not hevre it la taken notice of by any herbalist. 

Autn-etf's MS. Wiltg, p. I87. 

SQUATTING-PILLS. Opiate pills ; pUls cal- 

culated to squat or quiet any one. Eatt. 
SQUAWK. To squeak. Var. dial. 
SQUAWKING.THRUSH. The misseUthrush. 

/. Wight. 
SQUAWP. A dirty or peevish child. 
SQUEAK. To creak, as a door, &c. 
SQUEAKED. Spoke. Devon. 
SQUEAL. Infirm ; weak. Devon. 

That he was weak, and ould. and tquml. 
And aeldom made a hearty meal. 

Petw Pindar, ed. 1704. t. SSft. 



SQUEAN. To fret, as the hog. 
SQUEECH. The same as Queaeh, q. ▼. 
SQUEEZE. To squeeze. " Don't $pteeM§ IM 
to the wall," don't drive the bvgain to* 
close. A Gloucestershire phrase. 
SQUELCH. (1) A fall. (2) To fall 

And yet waa not the •qu§lch wo ginger. 
But that I spraln'd my lltUeilngar. 

CotUm*s Works, 1734, p.S4t« 

(2) To give a blow in the stomach. North. 
See Middleton, iv. 410. " To squab, squelch^ 
eoUido*' Coles. Also, a blow. 
He waa the cream of Brecknock, 
And flower of all the Welth ; 
But George he did the dragon fell. 
And gave him a plaguy tfueUh. 

St. Georf Jttr England, id Part. 

SQUELCH-BUB. An unfledged bird; used 

also for an ignorant youth. Derby. 
SQUELCH-GUTTED. Very fat South. 
SQUELE. To squall ; to shriek. Eatt. 
Bounden with hit awatheiing bonde* 
There thou5te him hit lay tquelonde. 

Cursor Mundi, MSU CotL Trin. Caniab. t. $. 

SQUELSTRING. Sultry. Devon. 

SQUELTRING. Sweltering. 

The aUuighter'd Trojans, sqmoUringln their brfiod, 
Infiect the air with their carcaiifls. 
And are a prey for every rav'noue bird. 

DragodimfLoerin$,f^ tf 

SQUEMOUS. Saucy. Lane. 

SQUENCH. To quench. Var. dial «Fetehe 
pitch and flaxe, and sgueneh it," First Part of 
the Contention, p. 59. 

SQUIB. ** Conndeehia, a kinde of busby squib/' 
Florio, ed. 1611, p. 117. 

SQUIB-CRACK. Cracking like a squib ? 
So your rare wit. that's ever at the full. 
Lyes in the cave of your rotundiout skull, 
Untill your wisedomes pleasure send it forth. 
From East to HVest, ttom South unto the North, 
With «ftt<fr*cradir lightning, empty hogshead thoa- 

drlng. 
To maae As world with terror and with wondrlng. 

TUyUn'* Laugh and bo Fat, 1630, p. 70. 

SQUICHT. 

But think you Basiliaco«9«<cMfor that, 
Ev'n as a cow for tickling in the horn ? 

Tragedy nfSoliman and Persada, p.P*^ 

SQUIDDLED. Cheated ; wheedled. Wett. 

SQUIDGE. To squeeze. /. Wight. 

SQUIDLETS. Small, pieces as of meat or 
cloth. '* What use be sich little squidlets as 
that?" Dortet. 

SQUIERIE. A company of squires. 

SQUIF. A skiff, or small boat. 

SQUIGGLE. To shake about. Eetex. 

SQUILLARY. A scullery. Palsgrave. "Thr 
pourveyours of the buttlarye and pourveyour^ 
of the squylerey," Ord. and Reg. p. 77. Ser- 
geaunt-squglloure, ibid. p. 81. "All suche 
other as shall long unto the squyllare," Rut- 
land Papers, p. 100. The squiller's business 
was to wash dishes, &c. 

How xhesqujfUr of the kechyn, 
Pers, that hath woned hereya. 

MS. HarL I7OI, f. ». 

SQUILT. A mark caused by disease. Salop. 
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SQUIMBLE-SQUAMBLE. " GHffegraffe, by 
hooke or by crooke, aquimble squamdlet scam- 
blingly, catch that catch may," Cotgrave. 
SQUl NANCY. A quinsey. 

Good Lord, how mftny Athenian oratoun hare 
wee that oounterfaite «fw<nancy for a little coyne. 

Don SimonidM, 9d Part, 1584. 
If Jupiter be tignificator of the death, it de- 
noteth that hee shall die of a plurUie, of a »qui- 
fMnee, or of lome hot apoitumations of the liver, or 
of the lungt, or of other sickneHes comming of wind 
or of blood ; and that if he be fortunate. 

The Art qf Astrologie, 1648. 

SQUINANCY-BERRIES. Black curranta. 
SQUINCH. (1) A qumce. Devon. 

(2) A crack in a floor. Wegt. 

(3) A small piece of projecting stonework at 
the top of the angle of a tower. 

SQUINCY. A quinsey; 

Shall not we be suspected for the murder. 
And choke with a hempen tquinetf. 

Rflndolph'4 Jeattnu tjootn, 1646, p. 06. 

8QUINDER. To smoulder. EtuL 
SQUIN-EIES. Squinting eyes. 

Gold can make limping Vulcan waike upright* 
Make w^uin-eUt looke straight. 

H9W to ChooM a Good W^, MM. 
SQUINK. To wink. Sufoii. 
SQUINNY. (1) To squint. Var.dial Shake- 
speare has the term, King Lear, iv. 6. 

[2) Lean ; slender. East, 

(3) To fret» as a child. HaiUt, 
SQUIPPAND. Sweeping. Robwt^ 
SQUIR. (1) To cast away with a jerk. Boys 

nquir pieces of tile or flat stones across ponds 
or brooks to make what are denominated 
Dueka and drakn. The term is used in the 
Spectator, No. 77, "I saw him squir away 
his watch a considerable way into the 
Thames." 

(2) To whirl round. Sustex. Bailey gives 
gguirm as a South country word, meaning 
*'to move very nimbly about, spoken of 
an ceL" 

SQUIRE. (1) To wait or attend upon. 

(2) ji wquiire nf the body^ originally the attend- 
ant on a knight, but the term was afterwards 
applied to a pimp. Squire o/damee, a person 
devoted to the fair sex ; also, a pander. A 
pimp or procurer was also termed simply a 
squire. To squire, to pimp, as in the Citye 
Match, 1639, p. 35, " andspoile your «^trrn^ 
in the dark." 

(3) " Squyer for a carpentar, esguierre" Pals- 
grave. " Squyer a rule, riglet** Ibid. 

(4) The neck, for Swire. 
SQUIRILITY. Scurrility. Webster, iii. 28. 
SQUIRM. To wriggle about. South. 
SQUIRREL. A prostitute. 

SQUIRRE L-HUNTING. A curious Derbyshire 
custom. The wakes at Duflleld are held on 
the first Sunday after the first of November, 
and on the wakes Monday the young men 
and boys of the village collect together, to the 
number of two or three hundred, and with 
pots and kettles, frying-pans, cows' horns, and 
all the discordant instruments they can pro- 



cure, proceed to Kedleston, about three 
miles distant, in search of a squirrel. They 
gather themselves round the fine oaks and 
elms in the park, and with the noise of their 
instruments and their loud halloos soon suc- 
ceed in starting one amongst the boughs. 
This they chase from tree to tree, until stun- 
ned with the noise, and wearied with exertion, 
it falls to the ground, and is captured ; it is 
carried back in triumph to DufiSeld, and not 
unfrequently undergoes the torment of a 
second hunt in a wood near the village. 
Whether this is the remains of a privilege of 
hunting in the forest of Dufiield, possessed 
by the inhabitants or not, I know not, but 
many unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to stop it, the inhabitants always asserting 
their right to hunt. At the same village the 
old custom of wren hunting is still ob- 
served. See Huntinff-the- Wren. 

SQUIRT. " Squyrte a laxe, /otre, Palsgrave, 
Bubst. f. 66. 

SQUIRTEL. " Sqwyrtyl or swyrtyl, sifons^ 
sidilo,*' Prompt. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 162. 

SQUISE. To squeeze. Baret, 1580. 

SQUISH-SQUASH. The noise made by the 
feet in walking over a swampy piece of ground. 
South. 

SQUISHY. Sloppy and dirty. East. 

SQUIT. Small. A word confined in its use. 
''A little squit of a thing" is said dispa* 
ragingly of a somewhat diminutive and not 
pleasing ;oung woman. 

SQUITTER. (1) To squirt Somerset. 

(2) Corrupt matter. Batman, 1582. 

(3) A lask, or looseness. Far. dial. 
SQUIZZEN. To crush; to rumple. East. Also 

the part. pa. of to squeeze. 
SQULSH. The same as Guleh, q. v. 
SQUOACB. To truck, or exchange. Somerset. 
SQUOAVERAN-CALLAN. A jesting youth. 
SQOB. (1) With a crash. " He throwed him 

down squob.** Susses. 

(2) To squob a bird's nest, to throw sticks or 
stones at it and break the eggs. Oxon. 

(3) Fat and lusty ; plump. 

SQUOBBLE. A term among printers ; when the 
letters fall out of a form they say it is 
squabbled. Holme, 1688. 

SQUOLK. A draught of liquor. Essex. 

SQUOLSH. The sound which is produced by 
the fall of soft heavy bodies. Essex. 

SQOT. To spot with dirt. Derb. 

SQU0UR6E. To scourge. Palsgrave. 

SQUOZZON. Squeezed. North. 

SQUY-BOBBLBS. This singular word was 
familiarly used by mine hostess at Felixstow. 
'* He'd a bawt the home, but for the lawyer's 
squi-bobbles,*' referring to diflSculties or delay 
about title. I know not how far the use of 
the word may extend. It seemed expressive 
and easily understood. Moor*s Suff. M& 

SQUYWINNIKEN, Awry; askew. East. 

SQWERYLLfi. A squirrel. This form occun 
in the Nominate MS. xv. Cent. 
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8RUD. Clothed. (^..5.) 

And com into then halle* 
Ther hoe wn trud with palle. M8, IHgbv 86. 
STA. State. Hemme. 

STAB. A hole in the ground in which the 
female rabbit secures her litter while they are 
▼ery young. Sunes, 
STABBING. Stabhing the dice, a system of 
cheating by using a box so contrived that the 
dice would not turn in it. 
STABBLB. To soil anything by walking on it 

with dirty shoes. Hanii, 
STABILBR. » Stabularhu, a stabyler/' Nomi- 

naif MS. XT. Cent. 
STABLE. To make firm or stable. 
Ry;t to the gyfte of pit^ fettet. 
And «taft/«« the hert thare ic reitei. 

M8. Harl. 8800. f. 4. 

STABLED. When a rider sinks with his horse 
into a deep hole or bog. he is said to be stabled. 
Ojpon. 
STABLISSE. To establish. {j4..N.) 
Til God of his goodneiM 
Gan stai>liM90 and ttynte. 
And garte the hevene to stekie 
And Btonden in quiete. 

Pterw nomghman, p. 88. 
STABLTE. Station of huntsmen. Gawayne. 
STABULL. Stable; firm. 

Gye calde forthe the conitabull, 

A nobuU man. and of vowncell atabull, 

MS. Omtab, Ff. il. SB, f. 107. 

STACE. Statius, the Roman poet. 

STAC! A. A terra of comparison used in Norfolk, 

e. g. that will do like stacia, as drunk as 

stacia. &c. 
STACK. (1) A chimney-piece. West. 
(2) A flight of stone steps outside a building. 

Glouc. andHeref, 
STACKBARS. Large hurdles with which hay. 

stacks in the field are generally fenced. YorJah. 
STACKE. Stuck. (A.'S.) 
STACKER. To reel ; to stagger. North, 
STACK-TOMB. A table monument. Eatt. 
STADD. Put; pUiced. 

Y wylle dyne for lore of thee. 
Thou haste byn strongly atadd. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. II. 38. f.«B. 

STADDLE. (1) The stain left on metal after the 
rust is removed. West. According to Grose, 
"a mark or impression made on anything by 
something lying upon it.'* 

(2) A support for a stack of com, &c StaddUng^ 
stuff to make a staddle. 

(3) To cover. Wett. 

STADDLE.ro W. A large row of dried grass 
ready for quiling or carrying. Derby. 

ST AD DOW. An instrument used by comb- 
makers, mentioned by Holme. iiL 383. 

STADfi. ( 1) A shore or station for ships. This 
word is constantly used at Hastings. " Stade 
and stath, a sea-bank or shore, Sax. stathe, 
Uttus, etatio lumum, whence at Hith in Kent 
the landing-place or sea-side to which the 
boats come up is now calld the ttadef and at 
Hoveden in Yorkshire the like landing-places 
are <ennd Hoodm etalHee" Kennett MS. 



(2) Placed? 

When they ware atad$ on a ttrcnghe. (hou tiilde 

hafe withitondene. 
Bot ;if thowe woldo alle my tteryne itroye fore the 
nonyt. Mortt Arihure, MS, Linnln f.7S. 

STADELL. The step of a ladder. Kent. 
STADIE. A stadium. 

And with o wynde he wolde renne a ttadUt, 

MS. Digb^im. 
STADLE. To cut woods in such a manner as to 
leave, at certain distances, young plants to re- 
plenish them. Stadlee, young g^wing trees 
left after cutting underwood. 

It la commonlie seene that those yoon^ ttaddltt, 
which we leave standing at one and twentle yeerct 
fall, are usuallie at the next sale cut downe without 
any danger of the statute, and serve for fire bote. 
If it please the owner to bume them. 

Harriton** Bnglmnd, p. 814. 

STAED. A bank. Oxtm. 
STAFF. (1) Part of a knight's armour, alluded to 
in Warner's Albion's England, xii. 291. 

(2) A measure of nine feet. Devon. 

(3) To scoff at ; to ridicule. Devon, 
(4 ) A pair of fighting-cocks. South. 

(5) To put down Ms staff in a place, to take up his 
residence. To keep the staff m his hand, to 
retain possession of his property ; to.part tnth 
the staff, to part with his property. Staff 
hedge, a hedge made of stakes and underwood. 

(6) A stave, or stanza. 

STAFF-HIRD. To have sheep under the care oi 

a shepherd. North, 
STAFF-HOOK. A sharp hook fastened to a 
long handle to cut peas and beans, and trim 
hedges. /. of Wight. 
STAFFIER. A lacquey. {Fr.) 

Before the dame, and round about, 
March'd whifflers and ttt^/SUrt on foot. 

Hudibnu, II. ii. 600. 

STAFFLE. To walk about irregularly. North. 

STAFFORD-COURT. He has had a trial in 
Stafford Court, i. e. he has been beaten or ill- 
treated. "// a esti aufntm de Martin boston, 
he hath had a triall in Stafford Court, or hath 
received Jacke Drums intertainment," Cot- 
grave. **Brace€sea Ucenza, as we say Stafford's 
law," Florio, p. 66. 

ST A FF-RUS H. The ronnd-headed rush. 

STAFF-SLING. A kind of sling formed with a 
staff. **Potrttria, fustihuium, staffslynge," 
Norainale MS. ** Staffe slyng made of a clyfte 
Btycke, ruani," Palsgrave. 

with Urbaielle and with wilde fyre. 
With §tafdifngn and other aiyre. 

MS. Addit. IWm, f. 84. 

Foremette he aetta hyt arweblasterea. 
And aftyr that hys good archeres. 
And aftyr hya aU^ff-tlyngeret, 
And othir with scheeldcs and with speres. 

Richard Coer ds Uott, 44A5 

STAF-FUL. Quite fulL 

Now at thay stoken of stume werk Htif-fml her bond. 
5yr Cknoayn and th§ Grene Kni/^t, 4M. 

STAFT. Lost or wasted ? 

Then take out the auet that it be not «r<^. 
For that, my f^eend, la good for leachcraft. 

The Boofte itf Hunting, t%)1 
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STAG. (1) A castrated bull, far, dial. 
(2) A hart in iiA fifth year. Maistre of the Game, 
MS.BodI.546. 
'>vC 2^3) A young horse. Cumb. 

^ (4) A wren. (5) A cock turkey, killed for eating 
in his second year. Eatti, 

(6) A romping girl. Yvrhih, 

(7) A gander. North, Aubrey gives the folio w- 
1 1 ing Lancashire proverb : 

I Tie that will have his fold full 

/ Must have an old tup. and a young bull * 

' ' He that will have a full flock 

Mait have an old ttaggt and a young cock. 

I* US. R»yol Stte. p. 898. 

STAG ART. A hart in its fourth year. Maistre of 

the Game, MS. Bodl. 546. 
STAGE. A step, floor, or story. Palsgrave h^, 
" stage, a scaffolde, ettage, beffroy." 
Then shall men fetch down 6ffthe«(af» 
All the maideni of parage. 
And bring hem into an orchard. 
The fairest of all mlddelard. 

EUi^t Uet, Rom. (li. 128. 

STAGGARTH. A stack-yard. Unc. 
STAGGED. Bogged. Devon. 
STAGGERINQ. '* ^taggeryng or leanyng of ^n 

house, brarule" Palsgrave. 
STAGGERING-BOB. A very young calf. Cheth. 
STAGGERS. (1) $taggeriQg or violent distress, 

metaphorically from the disease so called. 

Shak. See Nares, in v. 

(2) The giddiness in sheep occasioned by a 
worm in its brain. lionet. 

(3) Old quick removed from one hedge to an- 
other. SaU^. 

STAGGERY. Liable to tren)hle. Midx. 

STAGGY-WARNER. A boy's game. The boy 
chosen for the stag claips his hand^ toge|;her, 
and holding them out threatens his compa- 
nions as though pursuing them with horns, 
and a chase ensues, in which the stag endea- 
vours to strike one of theip, who then be- 
comes stag in his turn. 

STAG-HBADED. Said of a ti^e the upper 
branches of which are dead. North. 

STAGING. (1) Scaffolding. Noff. The term 
occurs in Anecdotes and Traditions, p. 37. 

(2) Standing quite upright. Northumb. 

STAGNATE. To astonish utterly. Var. dial 

STAGNE. A lake. " By the f/o^ite of Genaza- 
reth,*' Golden Legend, ed. 1483, f. 82. "Duckes 
meate, whiche is a kinde of weades hovering 
above the water in pondet or stangnes, lent 
paittttrit," Huloet, 1552. 

STAGON. The male of the red deer in its 
fourth year. See Harrison, p. 226. 

STAID. Of advanced age. Var. dial. 

STAIDLIN. A part of a corn-stack left stand- 
ing. North. 

ST AIL. A handle. Var. dial. 

STAIN. (1) To paint. Somenet. 

(2) To outdo, or excel. 

STAINCH. A root like liquorice. North. 

STAINCHILS. Door-posU. North. 

STAIR-FOOT. The bottom of the stairs. 

STAITH. An embankment ; a narrow road or 



lane leading over the bank of a river to the 
waterside; a warehouse. The same aa 
Stat he, q. v. 
STAK. A stake ; a post. (A.-S.) 
He ys a lyoun in feld. 
When he ya spred undur icheld ! 
Hyi helme shal be wel tteled. 
That stpnd shal as ttak. Degr^vant, lOM. 
STAKE. (1) To shut; to fasten. North. 

(2) Lot, or charge. Devon, 

(3) To block up. 

Then caus'd his ships the river up to Hake, 
T^at none with victual should the town rdleve. 

l>/trjrton'« Pocnu, p. 87. 

(4) In MS. Med Rec Lincoln, f. 294, xv. Cent. 
is a receipt for " the stake in the syde." The 
tightness of the che$t, producing difficulty of 
breathing, is called staking at the stomach. 
See Salop. Antiq. p. 576. " The brest with 
the stak," Arch. xzx. 413. 

(5) A small anvil standing on a broad iron foot, 
to moveop the work-bench at pleasure. Holme 
gives the name to ** a great iron for a smith to 
forge iron or steel-work upon." 

STAKE-AND-RICB. A rattled fence. 
STAKE-BEETLE. A Wooden dub to drive 

stakes in. South. 
STAKE-HANG. Sometimes called only a hang. 
A kind of circular hed^ made of stakes, forced 
into the sea-shore, and stjjinding about six feet 
flhove it, for the purpose of catching salmon, 
and other fish. Somerset. 

i^ knaw'd All about tha iUUtt-hanga 

Tha zAlmon vor ta catch, 
Tha pitchin an thadlppln net, 
Tha slime an tha mud-batch. 

Jenningr Gbnrvatumt, 16f5, p. 141. 

STAKER. To Stagger. {A..S.) *' qfentator,ht 

that stakereth in redyng, as though he were 

not perfecte in readyng, or readeth otherwyse 

than it is written," Elyot, ed. 1559. " Stak- 

kerynge on the ground,*' Morte d' Arthur, 

ii. 52. Stili in use in Devon. 

STARING. Costiveness in cattle. Yorksh. 

STALANE. A stallion. ** &ni9sarius, a sta. 

lane," Nominale MS. 
STAL-BOAT. A fishing-boat. Bhunt. 
STALDER. A pUe of wood. It is the transla- 
tion of chantier de bois in Holly band's Dic- 
tionarie, 1593. A staldbr is the stool on 
which casks are placed. 
STALE. (1) To steal. Also, stolen. 

Also if yfe ever $tale eny straynche child. 
As torn women do in dlrert place. 

jr&LatMi. 41d,£<ff. 
Nodur no man of fleiche nor felle, 
Hyt ya a fende tale fro belle. 

MS. Omtab, Ft. U. 98. f. 118. 

(2) A decoy ; a snare. " Stale for foules takynge," 
Palsgrave. " The lyon never prayeth on the 
mouse, nor faulcons stoupe not to dead stalet" 
Dorastus and Fawnia, p. 38. " Laie in stale," 
L e. in wait, Stanihurst's Descr. Ireland, p. 
21. "A stale or pretence, a fraud or deodV' 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 392. 

If It be a solitary beauty you court, whieh ■• y«s 
is tnunurata virgo, fo that none beside take to tlH 
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■cent, she will not long be to, for your attendance 
will be but like the fowIen»(a/if, the appearance of 
which brings but other* to the net. 

A Capt^Grap HairMfora Green Headt \68S, p. 96. 

He ordeined certain of his men to gere aiMulte to 

the toune of GuUne» while he stode in a §tale to lie 

in walte for the relefe that might come from Callis. 

Hairs Union, 1548. Hen. IV. f. 31. 

(3) A company or band ? '* To keep the stale/' 
Malory's Morte d' Arthur, i. 150. 

With hysstelyne brande he stryliea of hys hevede. 
And sterttei owtte to hys stede, and with hl« atale 
wendes. Jf'irfe Arthure, MS, Unenln, f.47' 

(4) A prostitute. A cant term. Our old writers 
use the term in the sense of « substitute for 
another m wickedness, especially in adultery, 
as in Middleton, ii. 521, or sometimes as a 
cover for another's guilt. 

And that is all I a>uld do, for before 

I could get eamrtt of any onn Inve, 

To whom I made addre«se, even she would say. 

You have another mistresse, go to her. 

I wil not be her etale. 

The Shephearde Holffdapf sif. G. f . 
Must an husband be made a etate to sinne, or an 
inlet to his owne shame f 

3%e IVcxo Laneashire Loverii, 1640« p. 21. 

(5) Wanting freshness, formerly i^iplied in thb 
sense generally. 

(6) Urine. Still in use. ** Stale, pysse, eschy" 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst f. 66. 

(7) A stalk. W»w. 

(8) To render stale or flat ; to make cheap or 
common. Shak. 

(9) A hurdle. North, 
(10^ The round of a ladder. 

(11) The confederate of a thief. 

Lives like a gentleman by sleight of hand. 
Can play the foist, the nip, the etale, the stand. 

Tajflort Brood of (Srmorante, 16S0, p. 8. 

(12) To hide away. Somerset, 

(13) A stale maid, an old maid. 
STALR-BEER. Strong beer. /. qf Wight, 
STALENGE. To compound for anything by 

the year or number. North, 
STALINGE. Urine. 

Summe of Alexander knyghtes lykked Irene, 
summe dranke oyle, and summe ware at so grete 
meachefe that thay dranke thalre awene etulvnge, 

MS, Uneotn A. i. 17. f. 87. 

STALK. (1) A company of foresters. 

^2) To use a stalking-horse for obtaining wild- 
fowl and game. 

(3) The. leg of a bird. *^ Oiseau trop haul 
assiSf whose staulkes (or legs) are too long," 
Cotgrave, in ▼. Assis, 

(^4) X quill, or reed. 

(5) The part of a crossbow from which the ar- 
row is ejected. " Stalke of a shafte, fust" 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst. f. 66. 

(6) The upright piece of a ladder ; the principal 
upright in any small monumental erection. 

(7) The stem of a tree. West. 
STALKE. To step slowly. (J,-S.) 

And to the bedde he ttatketh stille, 
Where that he wist was the wife. 
And In hli hande a rasour knife 
H« bore, with whiche hir throte he cut. 

Gourer, ed. 1554, f . 3S 



STALKER. (1) A fowler. Properly, one who 
used the stalking-horse. North. 

(2) A kind of Ashing net. 

STALKING. Wet and miry. Gloue. 

STALKING-COAT. A sort of coat worn in 
England in the reign of Henry VII 1. 

STALKING-HORSE. A horse real or fictitious, 
by which a fowler screens himself from the 
sight of the game. 

Wha< a siie buxsard it Is I A man can scarce get 
a shno( at him with a atalhing-horee. He has been 
scar'd sure. 

aarke'M Phrae«olo/ia PueHHf, 1855. p. 190. 
There is no getting at some fowl without a 
etalking-hnree, which must be some old Jade trained 
up for that purpose, who will gr>ntly, as you would 
have him, wall^ up and down in the water which way 
you please, flodding and eating the grass that giowt 
therein; behind whose fore-shoulder you are to 
shelter yourself and gun, bending your body down 
low by his side, and keeping his body still full be* 
tween you and the fowl. When you are within 
shot take your level from before the fore-part of 
the horse, giving fire as it were between his neck 
and the water, which it much better shooting than 
under his bell|r. Now to supply the defect of a 
real etalking-horee, which will take up a great deal 
of time to instruct and make fit for thin exercise, an 
artificial one may be made of any piece of old can- 
vas, which is to be shap'd in fonn of a horse, with 
the head bending downwards, oa if he gras'd. It 
may be stuffiHl with any light matter, and should be 
painted of the colour of a horse, whereof brown is 
the best ; in the middle let it be flxt to a stalT, with 
a sharp iron at the end, to stick into the ground as 
occasion re<)ulres, standing fast while you take your 
level ; and farther, as it must be very portable, it 
should also be moved, so as it may seem to grace a« 
It goes ; neither ought Its stature be too high or too 
low, for the one will not hide the body, and the other 
will be apt to fright the fowl away. But when you 
have so beat the fowl with the ttntking-horee that 
they begin to find your deceit, and will no longer 
endure It, you may stalk with an ox or cow made 
of painted canvas, till the etalking-horee be forgot, 
while others again stalk with stags, or red deer« 
formed out of painted canvas, with the natural 
herns of stags fixed thereon, and the colour so 
lively painted that the fowl cannot discern the 
fallacy. metiimarium Mustiaem, 17S8. 

STArX. (1) To forestalL Jonson. 

(2) To tire ; to satiate. North, 

(3) To choke. Norihumb, 

(4) A temporary hut. NorthampU 

(5) To set fast, as in mud, &c. 
(6^ A doorless pew in a church. 

(7) A covering for a finger, used to protect it 
"when cut or sore. P'ar, dioL 

(8) A term of contempt. 

So shall you meete with that afol/. 

That woulde my klngdome clayme and call. 

Chetter IHage, i. ITI* 

(9) To stall a debt, i. e. to forbear it for a time. 
Leycester Corresp. p. 45. 

(10) Place ; seat ; room« Stalle, to sit in place, 
to order. {A.'S,) 

Als he was stoken In that etaU, 
He herd byhind him, in a wall, 
A dor opend fair and wele. 
And tharout come a damyscL 

Ywaine end Gawin, 
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And thanke Cher lord that lytteth on hye. 
That fonnath and ttalleth the kjogyc saa. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. U. », f. 9. 

(11) To make, or ordain. StaiUng to the rogue, 
an old method of admitting into the society 
of canting rogues. 

(12) To fatten. " It is tyme to stall yonr ozyn 
that you entend to sel after Ester/' Palsgrave. 

STALLAGE. A wooden trough on which casks 

are placed for working heer. Suuex, 
STALLANT. A stallion. Paitgrme. 
STALLING. Making, or ordaining. So ex- 
plained by Dekker, in his Lanthome and 
Candle-Light, 1620, sig. C. iii. 
STALLING' KEN. A house for receiving stolen 

goods. Dekker, 1612. 
STALLON. A sUp from a plant. 
STALUME. A stallion. Pahgrave. 
STALWORTH. Strong ; stout ; brave. 
We had a brodur they callyd Moradaa. 
Wyth the emperowre he was, 
A Mtaiuntrth man y-nogh. 

Jr jr. Omtah. Ff.-ll. 98, f. 80. 

And thit waud noght bruaell ne faldande hot ttal- 

warthlp laiUnd. JTA. Coll. Eton, 10, f. A. 

And scho stranyde me to ttaHe-warthofy, that I 

had no moutha to speke, ne no hande to styrre. 

MS, Uneoln A, U 17. f* 103. 
And *taUuwrth0lif were lo he wende. 
And laitandely to hyt ly vea ende. 

MS, Hart. 2f0O. f. 16. 

BTAM. (1) The stem of a vessel ? 

So ttowttly the fonteme one the «fam hyttli. 
That ttokkee of the ttcre-burde ttrykkys In peoea. 

JTorte Arihurt, MS, Uneain, t. 01. 

^ To amaze ; to confound. East, 
8TAM-BANG. Plump down. Corme, 
STAMBER. To stammer. 

Curled loekt on idlota heads, 

Yeallow as the amber, 
PlayaaoQ thoughts as glrla with beads. 
When their masse they ttambtr, 

Armin** Hut qf Ninniti, 1006. 

8TAMEL. A kind of fine worsted. 

8ome«taNMl weaver, or some butcher's son. 
That scrub'd alate within a sleeveleu gown. 

Th9 Ratum frma Pamaunt, p. 248. 
Shoe makes request for a gowne of the new-fashion 
stiiflb, for a petticote of the finest §tammM, or for a 
hat of the newest fashion. 

Tha Arraignment of Uwd, idlo, /hnoard, and 
Umeonotant Woman, 16S8, p. IS. 
But long they had not danc'd, till this yong maid. 
In a ftresh ttammai pettioote aray'd. 
With vellure sieves, and bodies tied with points, 
B^an to feelea loosenesse in her Joynts. 

Ttmat Curtaino Dramna, 1001, sig. D. iv. 

STAMINE. (1) Linsey-woolsey cloth ; a garment 
made of that material. 

Oo klrtel and oo oote for somar, with a blak 
hablte above hem, and evareither tyme y. ataman, 

MS, Boa, 493, f. 188. 

(2) 
Staadls styfRs («ie the Hamifnot aterls oneaftyre. 

Strekyne over tke streme, there stryrynge begyunes. 

Morto Arthuro, MS, Uneoln, {, 01. 

STAMMER, lo stumble, or stagger. North, 
STAMMERING. Doubtful. Batman, 1582. 
STAMMIN. Wonderful ; surprising. Baet. 
STAMP. (1) A halfpenny. 



(2) A tune. 

Songea, Hampao, and eke davaeas* 

Dyvers plentdof pleasauocea. 

And many unkouth notys newe 

Of swich folkysas lovde trewe ; 

And Instrumentys that dyde exeelle. 

Many moo thane I kane telle. jr& Ksit^ M- 

While Joalan was in Ermonie, 

She hadde lemed of miostralde. 

Upon a fitheie for to play 

Staumpeo, notes, garlblea gay. 

Beoet itfHmmioun, p. lAL 

(3) To bruise in a mortar. 

Stampe the onyone, and tempre yt with watur, 

and ;if the syke to drynk, and anoon he schal speke. 

Ms, in Mr. Pettigrew'o PouataleH, zv. Cent. 

(4) To thrash out the seeds of flax. 

(5) Put to stampe, i. e. to press. 

Wrote a greate boke of the saied false and feined 
miracles and revelacions of the said Eliaabeth in a 
fairs hand, redy tn bee a cople to the printer whea 
the saied boke should be put to ttampo, 

HaU, Hmrp VIII, t, fSL 

(6) Explained by Hearne, a pond. 

Sir James of Beaochamp wooded and may not stand. 
In a water otampe he was dronkled fleaod. 

hangU^f^a Ckroniela, p. fllL 

STAMP-CRAB. One who treads heavily. 

STAMPERS. Shoes. Dekker, 

STAMPINGS. Holes in a horse's shoe. 

STAMPS. (1) *' Pounders or beating-hammers 
lift up by a wheel, moved with water, and 
falling by their own weight to stamp or beat 
small the slags or cinders of refuse metal, are 
calld r/amj9«," KennettMS. 

(2) Legs. A cant term, occurring in Dekker'a 
Lanthome and Candle^Light, 1620, sig. C. iii 

STAM-WOOD. The roots of trees stubbed or 
grubbed up. South, 

STAN. (1) A stone. Unc. 

(2) To reckon ; to count. Newe, 

(3) A stick used by butchen for keeping the 
belly and legs of a slaughtered beast stretched 
out. Holme, 1688. 

STANARD. A yard for stones. Line, 
STANBRODS. Slate pins, generally made of 

the leg-bones of sheep. 
STANCH. A lock in a river or canal, including 

the masonry and gates, &c. Line. 
STANCHIL. (1) The stannel-hawk. North. 
(2) A bar ; generally, the iron-bar of a window, 

or a stanchion, q. v. 

Round about the said tomb-stone, both at the 

sides and at either end, were set up neat ttanekelU 

of wood, Joyned so close that one could not put in 

his hand betwixt one and the other. 

Davioa* Aneiant Ritos, ed. 1872, p. 118. 

STANCHION. The bar of a window. Also, a 
prop or support. The term is still in use in 
the first sense, generally pronounced etantion. 
See Grose and Pegge, p. 152. '* Stanobon of 
a wyndowe, croytee" Palsgrave. ** Staunchon, 
a proppe, eatancon,** Ibid. 

STANCHLESS. Insatiable. Shah. 

STANCROPPES. The herb craseula mtnor. 
See MS. Sloane 5, f. 4, xv. Cent. 

STAND. (1) To stand in hand, to stand on, to 
ooncem or interest. To stand to do ii, to he 
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abl^ to do it. 7V> itand to a ekild, to be sponsor 
lor it. To gtand to, to maintain an assertion. 
To ttandvp^m OMffthmg^ to make it a matter of 
oonsequenoe. 7b t/ondf/br i/, to engage to the 
eorrectnesB of anything. To ttand by ony one, 
to protect him. 
(2) A stall in a stable. NortK 

i 3) To put up with. Far, dial 
4) The stickleback. Sn^oUt, 

(5) A young unpolled tree. Eatt, 

(6) A beer-barrel set on one end. 

(7) A building erected for spectators at a race or 
other amusement. 

(8) A frame for supporting banrelf, &c. 

(9) To be maintained or upheld. 
STANDARD. (1) A frame, or horse. Wooden 

frames of various kinds are so called. 

(2) A large chest, generally used for carrying 
plate, jewels, and articles of value, but some- 
times for linen. 

•tem, the laid AniM iluU have two t^ndard- 

«h««M deliTcred uoto her for the keeping of the 

•aid di«per« the one to keep the cleane vtufT, and 

th' other to keep the stuff that hath been occupied. 

Ordinancu and Rtguiathnu, p. 815. 

(3) A tree growing unsupported. Far. dioL 

(4) One who remains long in a place. 

(5) A large wax taper. '* A great torch of waxe, 
which we call a ttamdard or a quarrier," Florio, 
p. 161, cd. 1611. 

(6) The upright bar of a window. 
STANDAXE. An ox-stall. Arch. xiii. 383. 
STAND-BACK-DAY. A day, among a company 

of sheep-shearers, in which some or all the 
company have no employment. East. 
STANDELWELKS. Satyrion. Gerard. Stan- 
dergrass is another name, ib. p. 169. 

STANDEES. (1) " The trees left for encrease in 
the woods." This is the explanation of the 
word in HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 

(2) Iron uprights used in building ? Privy Purse 
Expences Eliz. York, p. 25. 

STANDERT. AsUndard. Palegrave. Me>'rick 
explains it, " a pole, on the top of which was 
set a mark." 

STAND-FURTHER. A quarrel; a disunion. 
" There's quite a stand-further between them." 
WUtt. 

STAND-HOLES. ** Ttt stand kolet,'* I will hold 
to my bargain ; sometimes thus limited, ** ru 
stand holes till next Wednesday." It seems 
borrowed from the game kit-kat, or bandy 
wicket, at which if a player indicate an inten- 
tion of running indiscreetly in the opinion of 
another, the latter will fix him to his position 
by roaring out " stand holes." 

STANDING-HOUSE. A domestic establish, 
ment. See Stanihurst, p. 21. 

The beere that it uaed at noble meni tablet In 
their fixed and stmnding houMt^ ia commonlie of a 
ycaie old, or peradveoture of two yearei tunning 
or more, but this is not gencrall. 

Uarrimm's England, p. 187. 

BTANDING-PECE. <« Standyng pece, couppe,** 
Paisgriive. ** SUmdyng pece, with a cover, 



eouppe;* ibid. *' Stoodyng-peoe, crathtro** 
MS. Arundel 249, f. 89. 
STANDING-STOOL. A small wooden roa< H •»» 
with wheels, formerly used for childf^w 
Thus far his infancy t his riper age 
Requires a more inisterious folio page. 
Now that time speaks him perfect, and 'tis pttle 
To dandle him longer in a clove committee. 
The elf dares peep abroad, the pretty foole 
Can wag without a truckling ttanding^tooU. 

FltteHsr'9 Fscim#, p. 130. 

STANDING-WATCH. Sentmels or scouts in 

an army stationed at the outer posta. 
STANDISH. An inkstand. 

Pausing awhile over my jCentfUb, I resolved ia 
verse to paynt forth my passion 

PIcree ffnMtesM, IttS. 
STAND-STILL. A stoppage. Var. dioL 
STANDYTH. Remaineth. 

Y tryste In God that he schalle me spede. 
He ttmitdgth wyth the ryght. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. li. 98, f. 79. 

STANE. A stone. Stmie^tiU, still as a stone 
quite still. North. 

When the king had said his will, 

Al the lordes sat ttanestUl / 

Of al the wise men that thar ware, 

Nane kowth gif him gralth answare. 

Ths Stv»H HagM, 30n. 
STANFRA. Backwards; unwilling. Yorksk. 
STANG. (1) An eel-spear. North, 
{IS To throb with pain. Line. 

(3) A rood of land. North. 

(4) The bar of a door. ** A bolte, a barre or 
stang of a dore," Florio, p. 89. 

(5) A piece of wood on which the carcases of 
beasts are suspended. North. 

^6) A wooden bar ; the pole on which a tub is 
suspended. " Tine, a stand, open tub, or soe 
most in use during the time of vintage, ard 
holding about foure or five pailefulls, ana 
commonly borne by a stang betweene two," 
Cotgrave. '* This word is still nsed in some 
colleges in the University of Cambridge : to 
stang scholars in Christmas being to cause 
them to ride on a coltstafT or pole for missing 
of cliappel,'' Ray, ed. 1674, p. 44. 
And jet hem halches al hole the halves to-geder. 
And sythen on a stlf utangt stoutly hem henges. 

Sifr Cawapn and the Grene Kn^jf, 1614 

(7) Riding the stang. This is a custom well 
known throughout the North, and intended 
for the benefit of those husbands who beat 
their wives. Formerly the oflTending party 
was forcibly mounted across a stang or pole, 
on which he was conveyed with a rabble at 
his heels through the town or village, and 
compelled to listen to the proclamation of his 
unmanly conduct, accompanied with the noise 
of tin cans, horns, &c. But now some one of 
the assembled multitude, consisting chiefly of 
boys, is elevated on a pole or ladder, and 
gives utterance to the following doggrd 
verses : 
Ran, Dan, Dan, the sign of our old Tin Can, 
Taglor Wood has beea beating his good wooun ; 
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Hebnt her with neither stick, stone, nor slower, 
But up'd with his goose and knock'd her ower. 
If ever he does the like again, 

As we Buppo>e he will. 
We'll moun'w him on a nanny goat. 
And ride him down to hell. 

So runs a version obtained some years ago 
at Louth by Mr. Adcock, and probably con- 
tinues to this day. In the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln there is a considerable variation. The 
cry or proclamation is as follows : 
Ran, Tan, Tan, the sign of the old Tin Can ; 
Stephen Smith's been paying his daughter Nan i 
He )>aid her both behind and before. 
He paid her 'cause she wouldn't be his whore. 
He lick'd her neither with stake nor stower. 
But up wl' his flst and knock'd her ower. 
Now if Steenle Smith don't mend hlsmannere^ 
The skin of his . . . shall go t^ tanner's : 
And if the tanner don't tan It well : 
Skin, tanner, and . . . shall go to hell. 

(8) The shaft of a cart. fFettm. 

STANGEY. A tailor. North. 

STANIEL. A base kind of hawk. « Alucltu, 

Anglice a staniel/' Nominale MS. 
STANK. (1) Stop ! addressed to horses. 

(2) A tank, or receptacle for water. Brookett 
explains it, a wet ditch. " Siagnum, a pounde, 
a stanke, a dam," MS. Harl. 2270, f. 181. 

Also in that contne ther benr beates, taughte of 
men to gon Into watres, into ryverea, andintadepe 
atankest for to take fysche. 

MaundeoiU't TraveU, 1839. |». 209. 

She doiih greet harm nameliche yn pondes and 

in ttattgkjft^ for a couple of otrys wlthoute more 

shal wel destruye of fysh a greet ponde or a greet 

etmngke, and therfore men huntein hem. 

If S. Bodl, 546. 
The fishes in ttankes and wayters thare. 
With nettes and ingyncs thay tooke alwhare. 

MS. Larud. 206, f. 2. 

(3) A dam. Also, to dam up. 

And thane Alexander and hys oste went alle 
aboute that ryvere, and come tille this forsaid 
atanke, and luged thame aboute It. 

If 5. Uncoln A. i. 17, f. 28. 
And ttanek up the salt conducts of mine eyes 
To watch thy shame, and weep mine obsequies. 

Fletcher** Pveme, p. 154. 

(4) To tread on. Comw. 

lb) A disagreeable situation. Comw. 

(6) A pole, or stang, q. v. 

(7) To sigh ; to moan ; to groan. Cumb. 

(8) Weak ; worn out. Spenser. 
STANMARCHE. The herb alisaunder. Pr. 

Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 163. 
8TANNAGE. A staU. 

In this proces of tyme, while Simon dwelte with 
his said master, they keptea etannage at our Ladle 
filler. MS. jtehmole 206. 

STANS. 

The emperour seyd, that Is a herd chant, 
Bot what letys man to do peoans ? 
Slauth it is withouten etaru, 
That drawys man fro hys penaos. 

MS. Jehmole 61. f. 86. 

STANSTICKLE. The prickleback. East. 
8TAP. (1) Stay ; visit. Devon. 
(2) The stave of a tub. North, 



STAPEL. (1) A post of the bed. 

Under ech atejW of his bed» 
That he niate. four thai hid. 

7^ Sevifn Sagw, SHL 
(2) A small shaft of a coal-pit. 
STAPLE. MerchaUt qfthe tttqtle, a title given 
to an ancient company of merchants who ex- 
ported the staple wares of the country. 

They did prest of the marehaunteM qf the etmple 
xvilj. m. /. late before, which waa a great displea- 
sure to the kyng, and a more corasey to the queue. 

HaU, Henry VI. f. 94. 

STAPLER. Anything which tends to destroy 

the hopes or expectations of another. Novf, 
STAP-SHARD. A stop-gap. Somerset. 
STAR. (1) To crack glass so that it appears 

something like a star with many radii 
(2) A white spot on a horse's forehead. 
STAR-BASON. An impudent-looking fellow. 
STARCHING-BRUSH. A long square brush 

used by weavers for starching yam. Holme's 

Academy of Armory, 1688. 
STARE, (i) A starling. " Staare a byrde, es- 

toumeaux" Palsgrave. " Stumus, a stare," 

MS. Arund. 249, f. 90. 

Where every day the queens bird-keeper had the 

eare of teaching roe to whistle, as they doe here 

your etaree or blackbirds. 
jt Comical Hietory of the World in <Ae Jfoon, 16S9. 

The etare wyl chatre and speke of long usage. 

Though in his speche ther be no greet resoun. 

l^fdigate** Minor Poeme, p. 150. 

(2) Sedge, grass of the fens. " Bent or starr, 
on the N. W. coast of England, and especially 
in Lancashire, is a coarse reedy shrub — like 
ours perhaps— of some importance formerly, 
if not now, on the sandy blowing lands of 
those counties. Its fibrous roots give some 
cohesion to the siliceous soil. By the 15 and 
16 G. II. c. 33, "plucking up and carrying 
away starr or bent, or having it ia possession, 
within five miles of the sand hills, was punish- 
able by fine, imprisonment, and whipping," 
Moor's Suffolk Words. 

(3) Stiff; weary. North. 

(4) To shine, or glitter. Pr. Parv. 

(5) To swagger, or bully. A cant term. 
STAREE. " To staree ; can your horse staree ? 

i. e. can your horse travel in stiff clay roads, 
where he must go up and down as it were 
over steps and stairs, which horses bred in 
many parts of Somersetshire can very readily 
do," MS. Devonshire Gloss. 
STARF. (1) Died. {A.-S.) Hence may b« 
derived the phrase starved with cold, dead 
or nearly dead with cold. 

Merlin fram him went oway, 

The king etar/ that ich day. 

^rthttur and Jf erlte, p. 103 . 

And he tolde outehls felonye. 
And etarff forth with hi* tale aoone. 

Gwfer, MS. Soe. /intiq. 134, f. 67. 

(2) *' Starf take you, a common phrase of im* 
precation in Kent, which signifies as much aa 
a plague take you, Sax. steorfa, lues, pestis^ 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 389. 

STARGAND. Starting. Gawayne. 
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STARINGS. ** Aggriceiamtniit astonishments, ' 

staringsof oneshaires/' Florio, p. 15. ed. 16 U . 
STARK. (1) Stiff. Still in use. 

Nay, gude Josephe, com nere and behold, 
ThU bludy lames body it gtarke and cold. 

MS, Bodl. Mu*. I6U. 

(2)Stont; strong. (A,'S.) 

And thogh Aaeapart he tbefe storks, 
3yt many hondye make lyght warke. 

MS, Cmntab. Ff. li. 38. f. 118. 
No cuniell myght them to reformacyon calU 
In ther opcnyon they wete lo stordy and ttarke, 

Bait^s Kitnf Jfthan, p. Stt, 
He had apike-ttafTln his hand. 
That was both 0tark and tttang. Robin Hood, 1. 96. 
He was bysshope and patryarke 
Of ConsUCyncnoble gtarke. Mi* Hmrl. 1701, f. 46. 

(3) A species of turnip. North, 

(4) Hard ; difficult. Line. 

(5) To walk slowly. Dortei. 

f6 j Very ; exceedingly. Var. dUil, 
7) Covetous ; greedy ; dear. Yorkth, 
STARKEN. To tighten. North, 
STARKENES. Firmness; strength. 
And bring them t6 the gatea 
Of hell and utt» derkenes. 
And all by stubborne ttarkmto^ 

DoetouT Dombble Jle, n. df. 
STARK-GIDDY. Very angry ; mad. Lane, 
STARKI^G. Quick. North, 
STARKISH. Rather stiff, applied to land, the 

soil of which is principally clay. Line, 
STARK-STARING. Excessively, far, dial, 
STARRY. Stiff; dry. Wett, 
STARLING. A martin. Lane, 
STARLINGES. Pence of sterling money. 
STARN. (1) A star. North, 

(2) A bit ; a portion. Line. 
STAR-NAKED. Stark.naked. St^oVt, 
STARNELL. A starling. North. 
STAROP. A stirrup. 

Syr Befyse ynto the sadnlle startyth, 
He towchyd nodwr §tan^ not gyrthe. 

MS, Cantab. Ff . li. 38, C 101. 

STARRISH. Strong, as medicine. North. 

STARRY.GAZY.PIE. A pie made of pilchards 
and leeks, the heads of the pilchards appear- 
ing through the crust as if they were studying 
the stars. 6'omto. 

STAR-SLIME. '* Sterre slyme, lymat," Pals- 
grave. Carr has star-sludberf star-slough, a 
gelatinous substance, often seen in fields after 
rain. 

START. (1) To begm anything, f^ar, dial 

(2^ The same as Stert, q. v. 

(3) Started ; moved. Gawayue. 
START-CH AINS. Chains consisting of four or 

fire large links attached to harrows to which 
the whipple-trees are hooked. Ea»t, 

STARTHE. A handle. See Stert, 

Brynne it to powdcre one irene or In a pott ttarthe, 
and do a littille of that powdir to thyne eghne. 

MS, Uncoln, Med. f. 884. 

STARTING-HOLE. " Stertyng hole, itn^ ^fl/;y- 
fi«/, lieu de refuge" Palsgrave. " A starting- 
hole, eubterfuffium" Coles. 

8TARTTNGS. Openings in a coal-mine. 



STARTLE. To sparkle ; to shine. 
STARTLER. A great drinker. Weet, <«0m 
who does not easily start from his seat and 
leave his pot-companions in the lurch, but 
maintains his part like an old soldier, unless 
the white sergeant makes her appearance, 
MS. DevoBsh. Gloss. 
STARTLY. Liable to startle. Far. dial 
START-UP. An upstart. Shak. 
STARTUPS. A kind of roOgh country ho 
with high tops. See Nares. 

He borrowed on the working dales 

His holy russets oft. 
And of the bacon's fat, to make 
His startops blacke and soft. 

Percy'* SMtquee, p. IM. 
A pa^re oCttartuppes had h^ on bisfeete, 

That lased were up to tM small of theleggej 
Homelie they were, and easier then meete, 
And in their sofas full many a wooden pcgge. 

Thane's Debate, p. 391 
When bee in pleasaunt wfae 
The counterfet expreste 
Of clowne with cote of russet hew 

And stvrtupe with the reSte. MS. Hati. 3885, f.10. 
STARVED. Excessively cold. Far, dioL 
STARY. To stir. Pegge. 
STAT. Stopped. Devon. 
STATE. (1) A canopy. Properly an elevattd 
chair or throne with a canopy over it. 

From thence to the penthouse, where he break- 
fasted utoder a etate^ aUd from thence look horse 
about ten of the clock. CartwHght** Diary, p. 75. 

(2) Worry ; fright ; fear. far. dial, 

(3) A personage of high rank. 
STATED. Suited. Suffolk. 
STATE RY. Merchandise. 
STATESMAN. One who occupies his own 

estate ; a small landholder. North. 

STATH. A step of a ladder. Kent. 

STATHE. A landing-place for merchandise ; a 
wharf. The term occurs in an old document 
printed in the Archaeologia, xxv. 418. 

Persons desirous of contracting with the Hull 
corporation for the construction of a timber landing' 
etaith at the Ferry-boat Dock at Hull, and other 
works connected therewith, and for removing the 
old Breakwater Jetty there, must send their tenders, 
marked Tender for Landinf-ttaith, to the titwn 
clerk, Town-hall, Hull, on or before noon on the 
6th day of July next. Vewepaper AdvertUement, 1840. 

STATHEL. (1) To establish. (>^..&) 
For thai helded in the ivels unright. 
Thai thought rcdct whilk etathet thai ne might. 

MS. Cott, Veapae. D. vil. f. IS 

(2) The same as Staddle{2). 

STATION. (1) The act or form of sUnding 

Also, the state of rest. Shak. 
(2) A place of rest for pilgrims on their way to a 

holy seat, as the Holy Land, &c. 
STATION-STAFF. A straight pole divided into 

feet and inches, used in meiisuring land. 
STATIST. A statesman. Jonson, ii. 262. 
STATUA. A statue. {Lat.) The term «/a/tM 

was sometimes applied to a picture. 
STATUMINATE. To support. (Lat.) 
STATURE. A statue. This use of the word .- 

not uncommon in early writeis. 
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STATUTE-CAPS. Woollen capt, eigolned to be 
worn by ftBtafnte dated in 1571, in behalf of 
the trade of cappers. See Malone'a Shake- 
speare, iv. 419. 
STATUTE-MERCHANT. Defined in the old 
law dictionaries, ** a bond acknowledged be- 
fore one of the clerks of the statutes-mer- 
chant, and mayor of the staple, or chief war- 
den of the city of London, or two merchants 
of the said city for that purpose assigned, or 
before the chief warden or mayor of other 
cities or good towns, or other sufficient men 
for that purpose appointed." 
STATUTES. Assemblages of farming servants, 
held possibly by statute, in the early part of 
May, at various places in the country, where 
masters and mistresses attend to hire servants 
for the ensuing year, commencing at Old 
May-day. At Uiese statutes the groom will 
be distinguished by a straw or two in his hat ; 
the carter or waggoner by a piece of whip- 
cord ; the shepherd by a lock of wool, &c. 
STaUD. Surfeited, tired ; from StaU, q. v. 
STAUGIN6. A custom prevalent in Cumber- 
land on Christmas eve. The maid-servants of 
the substantial families, if found out of doors, 
are seized by the young men, placed in chairs, 
and borne. to the nearest beer-shup, where 
they are detained until they buy their liberty 
by small sums, which are usually expended 
by their captors in liquor. 
8TAULE. A decoy ; a stale, q. ▼. 
8TAULKIE. Long. 

Wherefore Bacchui it pictured riding In a chariot 
of Tine branchet, Sileaua rldinge beside him on an 
aaie, and the BacchK or Satyres shaking togiiher 
their tttmlkia javeliuet and paulmers. By rcsaon of 
their leaping they are caled Seirti, and the antlcke 
or satyricall dauncing Sicinoii, and they alao som- 
tlmet Sicinnista t aomtimes JRglpMom. 

TopteUt Faw-Foot9d BeaaU, 1607, p. 13. 

STAUNCHE. To stop ; to satisfy. 
STAUNCHES. Damps or offensive vapours 

arising in underground works, mines, &c. 
STAUNCH-GREINB. " SUunche greyne for 
wrytares, pkmula,** Prompt. Parv. MS. Harl. 
221 f. 163. 
STAUNCH-HAWK. According to Blome, ''one 
well entred for the game." Gent. Rec. ii. 63. 
STAUNDE. 
Be the quartere of thia lere, andhjm quarteafawndc. 
He wyUe wyghtlye in a qwhyle one his wayes hye. 

Morte Artkurt, MS, lAneoln, f. Sd. 

STAUP. To walk badly. North, 
STAUPINGS. The holes made by the feet of 

horses and cattle in miry highways, and other 

places. North, 
STAUPS. Cask-staves. Norihumb, 
STAUTER. To totter, or stagger. Line. 
STAVE. (1) A staff, or pole. {A.~S.) 

Summe with arowea, summe with atevet of en- 

gjnca. The fyre al«o b/ganne for to sett in howses 

within tlie dtee, and rayse a grete lowe. 

Jr5. LJnco/n A. 1. 17, f. 11. 

(2) In bear-baiting, Ut interpose with a staff to 
•top the bear. Nare- 

(3) The step of a ladder. £a$i. 



(4) To eat a hedge. Yorkfh. 
(b) A narrow bridge over a brook. 
(6) To stow, knock, or force down. 
STAVER. (1) A hedge-stake. Yorigk. 
(2) To totter ; to tumble. North, 
STAYERWORT. The herb staggerwort 
STAVES-AKER. A species of larkspur. 
Red leather and surflet water, 
Scwlet colour or •Caaea.^lrer. 

«5«ig» qftkt Landon Prentieet, p. IBS, 
The amall roots of ellebor which are like to 
onions, have power in them to purge the belly of 
doga ; other give them goata-milk, or sail beaten 
small, or sea-craba beaten small and put into water, 
or #taeee-acre, and imediatly after his purgation, 
iweet milke. 

TapMlFs rmtr-V9U9d Awte. lOT?. p. IHl. 

STAVLAN. Lounging. Qumb. 

STA W. ( 1 ) To stay ; to hinder. Nwrth, 

(2) To be restive, as ahorse. Lmc. 
STAWED. Set ; placed. North, 
STAW-FED. Over-fed. ^t^ StaU. 
STAY. (1) A ladder. Lme, 
(2; To support. LUfy, 

(3) The stanchion of a window. 

(4) 

To my dear daughter Philippe, queen of Portugal, 
my second best ata^ ot gold, and a gold cup and 
cover. Tut, Vetuat. p. 142. 

(5) Ascended. (^.-5".) 

How he uprooa and sithen up aCmr, 
Mony a mm hit hetde and say. 

Ouraor JTuiwM, MS. CoU. JHn. Camtab. f. t. 

STAY-BAR. The horizontal bar of a window. 
See Willis's Arch. Nomen. p. 58. 

STAYERS. Stairs. A very common old fom 
of the word, most absurdly retained by Mr. 
Knight in the Merch. Yen. iii. 2, in a different 
sense. See Dyce's Remarks, p. 56. Jennings 
gives Btayera as the Somersetshire pronun- 
ciation of stairs, Gloss, p. 72. Chaucer has 
tteyert. 

STAYKFALDHOLLIS. Holes in a wall used 
by workmen to erect their scaffolding. 

STEAD. (1) A place; a spot; a £uinhouse and 
offices. From the A.-S. ttede, 

(2) To aid ; to assist ; to support. Shak, 

(3) To supply a place. Eaat, ** Stead up your 
appointment," Shakespeare. 

STEADY. (1) A stHby. Northampt. 

(2) Sobei Attentive to work. Far, dioL 

STEAKS. '* Is that your lackey yonder in the 
ateakt of velvet," Middleton, i. 336. 

STEALE. (1) The handle of several agricultural 
implements, &c. South, *' Steale or handell 
of a staffe, manehet hantel^" Palsgrave. "Steale 
of a shafte,/iM/," ibid. 

(2) The stalk of an apple. Line. " The staulke 
or steale of fruits," Cotgrave. 

STEALY-CLOTHKS. A boys' game, thus de- 
scribed by Brockets 

The little party divide themselvei Into two 
bands, drawing a line as the boundary of their r». 
spective territoriea ; and at equal distancea from 
tills line, deposit the hats, coats, or handkerchiefs of 
each in a heap. Tlis game cmnmencea with a 4» 
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iaocc. and then they make mutual IncnrsionSf each 
tryinf to mLw and cany away tome article ftom the 
other's store ; but if they are unfortunately caught In 
the attempt, they must not only restore the plun- 
der, but remain priionert until one of their own 
party can make his way to them, and touch them. 
When all the things of the one party are traos- 
ferrcd to the other's head quarters, the game Is won. 
A weil-contcated match wiU sometimes last nearly a 
whole day. 
STB AM. (1) To riae, or aacend. 

The wals stand to this daie. a few streets and 
houses In the towne, no small parcell thereof is 
turned to ordiarda and gardens. The grewter part 
of the towne is steepe mdatmmini upward. 

8ttmihur$f§ D€$eriptUin itf Irtland, p. M. 

(2) To aend forth duat Souih, 

STEAN. (1) A atone veaae]. " A great pot or 
stettn,** HoUyband'8Dictionarie,1593. Spenser 
usea it in thia aenae. Palmer definea it, " a 
large upright jar of baked clay." Siean ia 
atill the pronunciation of ttone in the North, 
and ao it waa in Elizabeth'a time. See Lam- 
barde'a Perambulation, 1596, p. 205. In some 
placea a caak or vat ia ao called. 

(2) To mend a road with atones ; to line a well, 
&c. with stone or brick. South. 

(3) A large box of atonea used for pressing 
cheese in making it. Domet. 

STEANING. Any kind of path or road paved 
with small round atonea. Wett, 

STEATHIN6. A lath and plaater partition. 

STEAVER. A collier who auperintends the 
coal-pit ; a banksman. North, 

STEAWK. A handle. Lane. 

STEAWP. All ; every part. Lane. 

STEAWT. Proud. Lane. 

STEA3. Ascended. {A..S,) The following is 
written in the early Kentiah dialect : 

Crado. Ich leve ine God, vader alinijti, makere 
of hevene and of erthc, and in Jesu Crist his sons 
on iepioure Ltird, thet i-kend is of Iheholi gost, y- 
bore of Marie mayde, y-pyned onder Pouns Pilate, 
y-nayled a rode, dyad, and be-bered, yede doun to 
helle, thane thridde day eras vtam the dyade, »(ea} 
to hevenea, ait a the rijt half of God the vader 
almijd, thannes to oomene he is, to deme the quike 
and the dyade. leh y-leve ine the holy gost, holy 
cherche generalllche, mennesse of ha^en, lesnesse of 
aennes, of vlesse arisinge, and lyf evrelestlnde. Zuo 
by hit. Raliq. Antiq. i. 48. 

STECHE. A atitch in the side. 

A dryoke for the tteehe, and narowneise of hart 
and other evylle. Take hartcs-tonge, violet, leco- 
rice, endyve, pelltuie, feneile, of everiche tUke 
miche, and of l«ope, a quartrone of fygcs, and sethe 
thyce togidyr in a galon of water into a potelle. 
Efter powre owt the licour, and do it in a panne, 
and take thre rawe eggee-schelles, and do Uierto : 
and than sethe it on the fyre, and styre It fast ; efter 
wrynge it thurge a clothe, and than put it in a dene 
veselie coverd alle nyjt, and than gyflT hym to 
drynke that is seke tylle he be hole. 

MS. Sloan* 7, f. 80. 

STBCK. A stopping place.^ To take the ateck, 

i. e. to become restive. North. 
STEDDB. Furnished ; provided ? 

1 wllle noghte stlre with my stale halfe a stede lenghe, 
3i*t they be ttedda with more ituflte hane one 3one 
strde horyi. MorU Arthwt, MS Lincoln, f. 831 
Urn 



STEDDLE. To support, or make ateady. tf« 
table having uneven lega doea not ataai 
ateadily, it is aaid to be aieddled by putting 
aomething under the deficient leg. It ia alao 
used in the participle Bteddled, when a table 
has been marked or atained. Line. 
STEDE. (1) A place ; a atation. (A.-S.) 
But she It yairto the Scottisshe knight. 
For he was of an uakouth sfeda. 

MS. How. ns8, f^n. 

And Ood my5ht not In no roanere, 
Alyjht bote in feyre sfsds and clere. 

KBttgimu Potmo, zv. CeaC 
Hys grete stedes sdiewyd me Ichone, 
And sethyn he made me ajene to gone 
Into the ttod where he me fette. 
In that same $Ud ther he me sete. 

MS. Athmoie 61, xv. cent* 
Joljr Robyn, he seid, wel mot thou be. 
Be God so shuld thou to me 
On other rtode than here. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. flL 

(2) In hy$ itede, in hia place, instead of him. 

Now ys he gone, my lady f^ee. 
In hys Hodo ye schalle take me{ 

Am y not a knyght t 
And we schalle do so prevely, 
That whethyr he leve or dye, 

Ther schalle wete no wyght. 

Jr& Otntab. Ff. IL 88, f . 71. 

(3) Set ; appointed. 

That da^e the tournament solde be sfeds, 
Thay horsede hym on aue olde crokede stede. 
And 5itt for-thoghte thame alle. 

Jaumbraa, 019. 

STEDFAST. The herb palma ChriatL 
STEDFUL. Steadfaat. Weber. 
STEE. Aladder; aatile. North. 
STEE-HOPPING. Gossiping ; romping. Weit, 
STEEL. (I) To iron clothes. Devon. 

(2) 7Wt0e 4U stele, faithful aa ateel, a common 
pbraae in early romanoea, and found even in 
Shakespeare, Mida. Night's Dream, ii. 2. 

He was the kyngeof Arragon, 
A nobuU man and of grete renown, 

Syr Ardus was hys name t 
He had a queue that hyght Margaret, 
Trewo as «(el0 y yowJ)e-hett, 

That falsely was broght in blame. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 98, f. 71 

(3) A stile. North. 

(4) Courage. Kennett, MS. Lanad. 1033. 
STEELY. Hard; firm. Tuaaer, p.34. 
STEEM. (I) Esteem ; value. 

Over gestes it has the otoom. 
Over alle that is or was. 

R. do Brunne, ap. Warton, 1. 80. 

(2) To bespeak a thing. A^orf A. 

(3) A flame of fiie. Pr. Parv. 
STEEMING. A turn. Devon. 
STEEN. Spite; envy. Notf. 
STEEP. (1) Rennet. Lane. 

TotUtabarEcL Devon. 

To dress or trim a hedge. Wett. 

(4) To finish anything off. Oxon. 
STEEPERS. In trimming hedges, the central 

branches, cut half through and laid length* 
wise, are ao called. JVeet. 
STEEPING..BAIN. A soaking rain. NoriL 

51 
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STEEPLE. HATS. Long hats, described by 
Stubbes as " pcarking up like the spere or 
shaft of a steeple, standyng a quarter of a 
yarde above the croune of their heades, some 
more, some lesse, as please the phantasies of 
their inconstant mindes, 2d ed. 1585, f. 21. 
Sfeepled hat teg are mentioned in Wright's Pas- 
sions of the Minde, 1621, p. 330. 

STEEPLE-HOUSE. A church. 

STEER. (1) Very steep. Wett, 

(2) An ox in its third year. North. 

Juvencus Is a yonge oxe whan he is no lenger a 
calf, and he is then callyd » Ueere whan he b^yn- 
neth to be helpfull unto the profit of man in eringe 
the erth. Diahtgues vf Oeafttrea Moral^Md, p. 828. 

(3) To frighten. Lane,^ 

(4) To stun with noise. North, 

(5) To stir ; to move. Palsgrave, 
STEERISH. Young, as an ox. Glouc. 
STEERT. Acute; painful. Somerset, A sharp 

point is called a steert, 
STEE VE: To dry ; to stiffen. West, 
8TEEVING. A term used by merchants, when 

they stow cotton or wool by forcing it in with 

screws. Diet. Rust, 
STEG. The same as Staffs q. v. 
STEGH. Ascended. (^.-5.) 

And roe to lyve the thryde day. 
And stegh to hevene the xl. day. 

Jr& Cott, Ctaud. A. il. f. 132. 
Reke ategh In the ire of hym, and fire brynt of 
his face ; coles ar kyndeled of hym. 

MS. Coll, Eton, 10. f. 25. 

STEG-MONTH. The month of a woman's 
confinement. Steg-undow, a man whose wife 
is confined. North, 
STEIER. A star. A corrupt form. The copy 
in MS. Bod!. 175 reads starre, 

A HeUr of Jacobe springe shall, 

A man of Isarell, 

That shall overcome and have in bande 

All kinges and duckes of strange lande. 

CheHer Plai/; i. 89. 

STEIL. To walk very slowly. Unc, 

STRIP. '*Steip of helms, eighteen hehns, 
WiUs*' Holloway's Dictionarv, p. 163. 

STEIT. AsweUas. Northumb, 

STEK. Stuck. 

Ande al graythed in grene this gome and his wedes, 
A stray! cote ftil street, that 9t9k on his sides. 

^r Oawaifn and the Gr«ne Knif^t, 152. 

STEKE. (1) To fasten with a stick. The follow- 
Ing proverb is still in vogue ; and Ray says 
steak is to shut a door in the North. 
When th« hors is stole, *tek« the stabuHe dore. 

MS. Dimee 52. 

(2) ** Steke of flesshe, eharbonnee" Palsgrave. 

8TBKIE. To stick fast. {A,'S.) 

STEL. Stole ; crept softly. 

And ho stepped stilly, and gtel to his bedde, 
Kest vp the cortyn, and creped withinne. 

Syr Gawayn and the Grene Kniflt, 1191 . 

STBLCH. (1) Stealth. Salop, 
(2) A stilt ; a pole ; a post. West, 
BTBLCH-STAFF. A rod of wood which keeps 
•sunder the traces of waggon harness. West. 
STELE. (1) The stem of an arrow. Palsgrave, 



verb, in v. Fether. Also, the stem or tUIk (rf 
anything. '* Candelabri seapus, the shauke 
or stele of the candlesticke/' Nomenclator, 
Lond. 1585, p. 245. 

(2) A handle. Still in use. 

And lerned men a ladel bogge 
With a long etele. 
And caste for to kepe a crokke 
To save the fatteabovis. 

Piere Ptoughman, p.41t. 

(3) A horse-block ; a stepping-stone. 
STELENDELICH. By stealth. 

Many of his men and bestca, 
Agein kyng Alisaunder hestes 
Stelendeiich dronken of this lake. 

XjyiV AHaaunder, 5080. 

STEL-GERE. Steel clothing, L e. armour. 
Stifcst under etel-gere on stedes to ryde. 
The wyjtest and the worthyest of the worldes kyndc. 
Syr Gawayn and the iirene Kt^t, 200. 

STELL. ( 1) To stall, or fix permanently. 

(2) A large open drain. Cumi. 

{3) A fold for cattle. North. 

STELLEERE. The steelyards. '< A Romane 
bearae or steUeere, a beame of yron or wood, 
full of nickes or notches, along which a cer- 
taine peize of lead playing, and at length set- 
ling towards the one end, shewes the just 
weight of a commoditie hanging by a hooke 
at the other end," Cotgrave. 

STELLIFIED. " Made him stellifyed." L e. 
named a constellation after him. {iMt.) 
And thou5 Romaynli made him ttnUifyed, 
Uisgretheed, for slle that, dideavalc. 

L^dgate, MS, Sbc. Antiq. 134, f. 15. 

STELLING. A shed for cattle. North. 
STELLIONATE. Fraudulent dealing. ^Lat.) 
STEM. (1) The handle of a tool Dtvon. 

(2) A period of time. Wilts. In Cornwall, a 
day's work is called a stem. 

(3) To soak a leaky vessel. Line, 
STEME. 

Thou shalt have garments wrought of Median sllke* 
Enchast with pretious Jewells fecht from fa-. 
By Italian merchants that with Russian atemee 
Pious up huge forrowes in the Terren Hiine. 

The Taming t^ ft Shrew, p. H, 

STEMMIN. (1) A day*s work. Comw. 

(2) The slay of a weaver's loom. 

STEMPLES. The cross pieces which are put 
into a frame of woodwork to cure and 
strengthen a shaft. See Ray's English WordSr 
1674, p. 118. Carr has stemplar^ timber to 
support the roof of a mine. ** At the silver 
mines in Cardiganshire, they sink a perpen- 
dicular square hole or shaft, the sides whereo^ 
they strengthen round from top to botton 
with travers pieces of wood calld stfmples, 
upon which, catching hold with their bands 
and feet, they descend without using any 
rope," Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 390. 

STEMPNE. Voice; command. (j4..S,) 
He that behynde sat to stere. 
May not the fore Jttempne here. 

Gofoer, MS. Sue. Antiq, 134, f. 9L 

STENCILS. The posts of a door. North, 
STEND. (1) A stretcher, lame. 
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(» To extend ; to rear, u a horse. North, 
STfiNKRITH. The nuh of water in a narrow 

channel Northumb, 
STENT. (1) A right of pasturage. North. 
(2) An allotted portion. Far, dial "Stent, 

portion, party'* Palsgraye, 1530. " Stente or 

certeyne of valwe ordrede and other Ivke, 

taxatio," MS. Harl. 221, f. 164. 
STENTE. To cease; to desist. (A.-S.) 
STENTINGS. Openings in a wall in a coal- 

mine. North, 
STEO. To rise ; to ascend. (J.-S.) 

WeiUwel I deth the selul adun throwe, 
Thcr thn wencst hcjcst to «im. 

MS. Cott, Calig, A. Ix. r. S4S. 

STEP. (1 ) A walking distance. Var. dial 
(2) " Step, where a mast stant yn a schyppe, 

paroMtieor Pr.Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 164. 
STEPE. Deep; sunk. 

Lyftc up hyi hed fro the grounde. 
With aupt eyen and roghe browe. 

JT^. Ointab Ff. ii. 38, f. 99. 

STEP-MOTHER. (1) A horny filament shoot- 
ing up by the side of the naiL Sttp-mother's 
blesnng, a hang naiL 
(2) The flower of the violet. North. 
STEP-OVER-TRASH. To go beyond the bounds 

of propriety. Somerset. 
STEPPING. Walking. North. 
STEPPING-STONE. A horse-block. We»t. 
STEPPLES. Short neat steps ; a flight of neat 

steps from the parlour, &c. Noff. 
8TERCH. Hard ; rough ; tough. {A.-S.) 
Nts non so strong, ne sttrch, ne kene. 
That mai ago deathcs wither blench. 

MS. Cutton. Calig. A. Ix. f.943. 

STERCORY. Dung. (Lat.) 

STERE. (1) A rudder. Palsgrave. 
For whanne y may my lady here, 
My wit with that hath loste his steere. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 4S. 

(2) To guide ; to direct ; to rule. 

Laverd me Heret, noght want lal me. 
In ttede of fode there me louked he. 

MS. Coti. Fespas. D. tU. f. 14. 

(3) To Stir. Chaucer. 

In him thorgh the mete It rinketh. 
And stentH therynne out to gete. 

MS. iMud. 798, f. 187. 

(4) Strong; stout. 

Then eame the dewke Rayncra, 
An hardy knyght and a «<«re. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 151. 

8TERESMAN. ApUot. (A.-S.) 

8TERE-TRE. A rudder. {A.-S.) 

Wife, tent the je«re-fre, and I challe asay 
The depnet of the see that we bere, if I may. 

Ttntmeiep )i^tteH«a, p. 31. 

8TERIN. Stem ; cruel ; fierce. (A.-S.) 
He herd thair strakes, that war ful Harin, 
And yem he waytcs in Ilka heryn. 
And al was made ful fast to hald. 

YwatneandOawIn, 8219. 
He was tUryns and stofwte. 
With many knyghtct hym abowte. 

MS. Uneoln A. I 27, f. 138. 

8TBRK. Strong, or stark. 



My blod to hav:. to this werk. 

That schuld be lo strong [ar,d] «fef*. 

Arthour and Merlin, p, df • 

STERN, (1; A helm, or rudder. {A.-S.) 
( 2) The tail of an animal. Var. dioL 
STERNAGE. The guidance. Shah. 
STERNE. A star. NominaleMS. 
In the momyng to rise, the tymeatthe day tt«me. 
The emperour and hise toseke thel said alle }ern«. 

Langmffs Chrm^eU, p. 161. 
Llghte daye I wilbe called aye. 
And the alsmev nighte, as I sale. 

CKttmr Plav9,\,99. 

STERRACLES. Performances ; strange things, 
sights, or doings ; pranks. '< I take onne, aa 
one dothe that playeth his sterakels, Je tern-' 
peste," Palsgrave, verb. f. 384. 

Whan thou art sett upon the pynnacle. 
Thou xalt ther pleyn a qweynt itaraeit. 
Or ellys shewe a grett meraele, 
Thysself fflrom hurte thou save. 

Cown<yy MjftteriM, p. 90k 
They hem r^oiae to see and to be sayne. 
And to seke sondry pilgremages. 
At grete gaderynges to walken upon the playne. 
And at taraelM to silte on high stages. 
If they be faire to shewe ther visages. 

Appmdix to Walter Mapes, p. 297 
The dead aayntes shall shewe both visyons and 

myraclea ; 
With ymages and reUyckes he shall wurke tttrraclaa, 

BaUr§ Kyngt Johan, p. 89. 
What, Pamphagus, I praye the for Goddes sake 
why whlppast thou it about, or playest thou thy 
4teraeU$ on this faschion, 

PaUgrav^s Aeolaatma, IMO. 
STERRE. A star. (A..S.) 
Undtrstondith, sir, truly. 
That no $t»rre falleth fro the sky. 
But I shal telle what it may be. 
That the foike so falling se. 

MS. Latud. 793. f. 87. 

STERT. (1) The point of anything. West. 

(2) A leap. Pronqtt. Parv, 

(3) The tail, or handle. '* Stert of a plow, fueua 
de laehareue" Palsgrave. 

(4) The stalk of fruit. " Stert of fhite, quew 
de fruit," Palsgrave. ** Pertica, AngUce a 
yerde to mete londe or a perche, a stert of an 
apple, vel instrumentvm guopisces e^maUur,' 
Medulla MS. xv. Cent. 

(5) A moment, or very short time. At a stert, 
immediately, Chaucer, Cant. T. 1707. 

(6) To meet with very suddenly. 
STERTLE. (1) To leap. (^.-&) 

Bot I, that priraly hafe espied thi gates, whenn« 
thou wenea moste securely for to startle abowte, I 
aalle sterteapone the, and take the. 

MS, LbteolH A. 1. 17, f. 7. 
(2) Hasty; in a hurry. 

STERTLING-ROIL. A wanton slattern. 
STERVE. To die ; to perish. (A..S.) 
And unrightwise samen forwortb thai sal« 
And relikes of wick sal efenre with al. 

MS. Cott. VetpoM. D. vfi; f. 98 
For when he«fer«e« take sal he noght alle, 
Ne with him his blis light doune salle. 

MS. Cott. Vetpas. D. Tll.f. S. 

STERYNMESTE. Most severe. (^.-&) 
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■• WM thff tterynnnte in stoure that ever ttele werryde. 
Fort he has stonayede oure stale and stroyede for ever. 

Morle Arthure, MS. Lincoln^ f. 93. 

8TETCH. As much land as lies between one 
farrow and another. Stetehed up, laid into 
ridges by the plough. Eatt. 
STETCHELLED. FUled very fulL North. 
STETCHIL. A troublesome child. Line. 
STEVEL. To stagger ; to stumble. North. 
STEVEN. (1) Voice ; sound; noise. (^.-5.) 
Fader owre, that art in herene, 
Halowed be thy name with meke jfevens. 

MS. dot. Ciaud, A. II. f. 132. 
Of a kyng and of a quene, 
What bale and blys wai them betwene, 

Y schalie yow telle ftille evyo t 
A gode enaaumpulle ye may lere* 
Yf ye wylle thys story here 
And herkyn to my Hevyne, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 71- 
When LItle John heard his master speake» 

Well knewe he It was his ttn^n t 
Now shall I be looset, quoth Litle John* 
With Christ his might in heaven. 

RtMn Hood and Ouy of CUbomt, 

(2) A time of performing any action previously 
fixed upon. At unset steveny a phrase signify- 
ing a time not previously appointed. They 
tetten iteven, they appointed a time. See 
Morte d'Arthur, i . 266. " To set the steven, 
is to agree upon the time and place of meeting 
previous to some expedition/' West, and 
Cumb. Dial. p. 390. 

For a Cristmas gestenyng, as clerkis rede. 
At OH-tot $tmm$ is quyt in dede. 

ArehmoUigia, xxix. 342. 
Hyt ys tothe Myde, be God of heven, 
Mony metyn at on-^utt ttevyn / 

And so befeUe hyt there. Bglamour, 1283. 
First let us some masterye make 

Among the woods so even. 
Wee may chance to meet with Robin Hood 
Here att some untett Steven. 

Robin Hood and Gup^ Giebome. 

(3) To bespeak. Yorkgh. 
STEVENNED. Particoloured. 

STEW. (1) A pool to preserve fish for the table 
to be diawn and filled again at pleasure. Ray 
inserts this among his South and East Coun- 
try Words, ed. 1674, p. 76. 

Evene anon after the owls flight. 
Whan that true men shulde goo to rest, 
To bribe and here away the best. 
That sojoume and kept bien in Mtiewe. 

Piertof Fullham, p. 119. 

! 2) Fright; great suspense. Var.dial. 
3) A cloud of dust, or vapour. 

(4) A hatter's drying room. The term was for- 
merly applied to a small closet. 

(5) A brothel. Still in use. ** The stewes, or 
place without the wals of the citie where 
bawderie was kept," Baret, 1580. " Stewes, a 
place for commen women, bordeau^** Palsgrave. 

Venus denotes In houses, all places belonging to 
women, as garnished beds, »tew*, a}*o places where 
gloves, rings, Jewels, perfumes, the place or seat of 
the woman or mistress of the house, also a musirk 
room, dancing room, bed cloathx, and where silk 
aad othar lick commodities are |^ept. 

SUh^'a Marrow of Attrotogy, p. 57. 



(6) A stove, stew pot covered^ a covered pan 

used for heating rooms with charcoal. 
STEWARDLY. Careful; managing. Devon. 
STEWED-BROTH. Strong broth boiled up 

with raisins, currants, prunes, mace, &c. 
STEWES. A strumpet. Whetstone. 
STEY. A ladder; universal in Lancashire and 
Torkshiro, but not general in the adjoining 
counties. A carpenter in Todmorden said to 
his apprentice, "Thee a reet! theer't sa blind 
thagh cant see a hoile in a ttey." See Stee. 
STEYE. To ascend. {A-^S.) 

Befyse lepe up, f^ll lyght be was* 
And up he sftgrsd, y undurstoode. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. iL 88, f. 108. 
With laddren ateye that couthe best. 
The dte to asail have thai no rest. 

Gg qf WarwVte, p. 8S. 

STEYNOUR. 

And in proporclon r^oyeChe the eteyneur, 

MS. AehenoleW, f. 
ST. HUGH'S-BONES. Shoemakers' tools. 
STIBBORNE. Stubborn. Chaucer. 
And he that holdithe a quarel agayn right, 
Holdyng Ills purpos etibum ageyn reason. 

l4fdgate*9 Minor Poenu, p. 168. 

STIBILLE. A carpenter's tool. **Bipennua^ 
^Mfenf, a stybylle,'' Nominale MS. 

STICH. (1) A sheaf of com. Detfon. 
A small inclosure. Cornw. 
Stiche in Chester Plays, i. 47, is probably an 
error for eUche, slimy mud. 

STICHALL. This term, which in some places 
has Bub prefixed to it, appears to be a word 
of reproach, used to children principally by 
their parents, when they are doing something 
wrong, and are in the way, or when they are 
heedless and inattentive to something that 
has been told them, e. g. " Get out of the 
way, you bub'Stichal ;" and, "what a young 
stichaU he must be to brinj; such a message !" 
MS. Gloss, of Line, by the Rev. J. Adcock. 
The term occurs in the old play of Lady 
Alimony, quoted by Nares. 

STICHEL. To eat too much. North. 

STICHEWORT. The herb /in^ua ovit. It oc 
curs in MS. Sloane 5, f. 5. 

STICKLING. A third year perch. 

STICK. (1) A term of reproach, as ** you are a 
pretty stick.** A clergyman is called a good 
or bad siicJt according as he has a good or bad 
delivery. Warto. 

(2) A strike among workmen. North. 

(3) A timber-tree. fVest. 

(i) To cut a beast's throat Var. diaL 

Ih) A lot of twenty-five eels. 

(6) " Stvkkvng or tukkyng up of cloth vs, saffkei^ 

natioi" Pr. Parv.MS. narL221, f. 164. 
STICK-AND-BAIL. Trap-ball. Oxon. 
STICK-AND-LIFT. When a person is poor and 

has nothing beforehand, they say such a one H 

at stick and t^ft^ that is, lives from hand to 

mouth. Line. 
STICKER. A stick used for stopping a waggon 

ascending a hill. Heref. 
STICKING-PIECE. The part of an animia't 

neck where the butcher sticki it. Aorfik 
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STICKING-PLACE. A fixed place. The phrase 
ocean in Shakespeare, Macbeth, i. 7. 
Which flower out of my hand ih«ll never pane, * 
But tn my harte ahall hare a tHckinfcplaee. 

^>*VTUn'n GorgMM GaUery, IA78. repr. p. 18S. 

STICK1^<^S. The last of a cow's mUk. 
STICKLE. (1) To tickle. Var. dial, 

(2) A shallow in a riTcr where the water, being 
confined, runs with violence. Somerset, The 
term is applied to the violence and rapidity of 
the stream in the following passage : 

When they came thither, the river of the Shenin, 
which invironeth and runneth round about the citle, 
they found the same to be so deepe and 9tikt0 that 
they could not patM over the same. 

Holimhtd^ Conq, /relan^p. 37. 

(3) To stick firmly to anything. IJtne, Jr 
<4) To part combatants. •* I styckyll betwene 

wrastellers or any folkes that prove mastries, 
to se that none do other wronge, or 1 parte 
folkes that be redy to fyght." Palsgrave. 

(5) Haste. StickU busy, very officious. 

(6) Steep. Devon, 

(7) Fright ; amazement. Cumb. 

(8) The current below a waterfall. Weit, 
STICKLE-BACK. The prickleback. Far. dial 
Wasplfl and eyatnrla, and gret cart-Mdyllyi, 
Moakettut In mortroua. caudrons and ladyls. 

The pekerel and the pcrche, the mennout and the roche. 
The borbottua and the utykyitakif, the flondyre and 
the loche. ««««• ^^*9' i* «*• 

STICKLE-BUTT. Headlong. North, 
STICKLER. (1) A person who presides at back- 
sword or singlestick, to regulate the game ; an 
umpire ; a person who settles disputes. 
Come, nlver mine tha single-aticks, 

Tha whoppin or tha ttiekltr : 
You dwon't want now a brawken head. 

Nor jitchy wort o' tickler I BailadofTom Gwit, 
(2) A small officer who cut mwd for the priory 
of Inichcster within the king's parks of Cla- 
rendon. Bkmnt. 
STICKLING. " Asharpling,shaftling,*«cA/fiVf 
banksticklc, or sticklebacke," Cotgrave in v. 
Espinoehe, " Gamerus, a stekelyng," Nomi- 
nate MS. " Stykelynge, «/»n»," Pr. Parv. 
" Styckelyng, a maner of fysshe," Palsgrave. 
STICKLY. Bough ; prickly. North. 
STICKS. Furniture. Cumb, 
STICKS-END. The unbumt end of a stick 

from the fire. Dorset, 
STICKY-STACK. A boys' game, running up 
the cut part of a haystack to try who can put 
in a stick the highest. North, 
STID. (1) Place. See Stede, 
She ^ede into a fercuntr^, 
Ther no man knew hlr pryvet^ 
Nor fro what ttid »he come. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 45. 
And for that odur Kdwart love. 
Thou thalt titte here above. 
In $tUU« alle of the kyng. 

MS. Cantab. Vt, V. 48. f. M. 

Nan wonder hafe 50W therof. 

My wiUhit wo8i-wi«e, 
•Tor I wil kepe that like ttide. 

That in my wd now is. 

US. Cantab. Ft, v. 48, f. 78. 



(2) Qu. an error for did T 

In Cham* fair itreams ttid ffeatly ewta. 
And naked bathe each curious limbe. 

Ranitotph*$ Rmjiw, 104S, p. ItCL 
STIDDEN. Stood. North. CfJ' 

STIDDY. An anvil. Var. dial ^>^n/^^ 
STIE. (I) A lane. {A.-S.) I 

The scheref made to seke Notyngham 

Bothe IM strete and ttpe. 
And Robyn was in mery Scherwode 

As lijt as lef on lynde. MS. Cantab, Ft, v. 48, f. Uk 
Hast thou icome in any ttv. 
And cropped 5erus of come the \rf. 

MS. Oott, Ctewd. A. U. f. 14ik 

(2) To ascend. {A.-S.) 

A shadowe of the erthe riseth sont» 
And stiHh up above the mooe. 

Ma,Lantd,W^,t,9L 

STIFADRE. Astep&ther. 
I sehel the telle altogadre, 
Beten ichave me atifadre, Bwet of Hsmfoim, p. St. 

STIFE. (1) Obstinate, inflexible, stiff. " A Btife 
quean, a lusty quean," Ray. Stifc bread, 
strong bread, made with beans and peas, (kc 
which makes it of a strong smell and taste. 
North. 

(2) Suffocating vapour. Northumb, Moor baf 
the adjective stify, stifling. 

STIFF. (1) Proud. Var. dial, 

(2) Rich ; wealthy. North, 

(3) A ladder. Yorksh. 

(4) Pleased ; fond of. North. 

(5) A blacksmith's anviL S^ffblk, 

(6) Firmly ; positively. Var. dial. 

Two or three other came in and said she was by 

common fame accounted a witch. Wee found her 

guiltie, and she was condemned to prison, and to the 

pillorle, but stood tti/jTe in It that she waa no witch. 

Gigbrdl'a DMoguaon WUehe§, 1008. 

(7) Strong; healthy; lusty. North. It con- 
stantly occurs in writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in the sense of brave, 

Somtymo I waa an archere good, 
A ttxjffb and eke a stronge, 

I was commytted the best archere. 

That waa in mery Englonde. BMn Hood, i. 77 
STIFFLE. A complaint in horses. 

The horse Is said to be st^ffUd when the stiflling 
bone is removed from the place; but if it be not re- 
moved nor loosened, and yet the hone halteth by 
meanes of some griefe there, then we say that the 
horse is hurt in the stiffle, and not stifled. The 
stlffle oommeth by means of some blow, or some 
great stralne. slipping or sliding. The signes be 
these. If he be stifled, the one bone wil stlckeout 
farther than the other, and is apparent to the e!e. 
Martin woulde have you to cure the stlffle in al 
points like unto the shoulder-pight, saving that the 
pins need not bee so long, because the stifling place 
b not so broad aa the shoulder, and standing in the 
suble ; let him have a pasteme with a ring OB his 
forclegge. and thereunto fasten a cord, which cord 
must go about his^necke. and let it be so much 
strained as it may bring his sore legge more forward 
than the other to keepe the bone from starting ouU 
But if the horse bee but hurt in the stiffle with some 
stripe or strahie, then the bone wil not stand out, 
but perhaps the place may he swollen. The cure 
according to Martin is thus. First annoint the 
pUce with tha ointment mentioned iMfore, every dtf 
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> the tpace of a fortnight, and if the hor«e amend 
not with this, then rowel him with a heuren rowel, 
or elM with a quil, aod let the nenther hole be tom- 
what hefore the sore place, and dense the hole every 
daye hy turning the rowel, continuing itil to an- 
noiut the place with the ointment aforesaid, and that 
wil make him whole. 

TopMelfM Fomt'fhottd BeatU, 1607* P- 40S. 
STIFLE. To ruin. Nwf, 
STIFLER. (1) A busybody. EtuL 
(2) A MTcre blow, almost suffident to deprive 

one of his senses. Norf. 
STIGH-ROPE. A rope-ladder. 
8TIGHTELE. To establish ; to dispose. 
And wele sho wend he sold be slane. 
And, wrtet, than war hir sooor gane ; 
But fast he stightM in that stowr. 
And h4stily him come socowre. 

Ywaintand Gaurin, 3941. 

He oommande Syr Cayous take kepe to thoos lordes. 

To ttifgktyUt tha sterynemene, as theire statteaskys. 

Mcrt0 Arthur«t MS. Uneolnt f. 54. 

STIGMATIC. Explained in the old dictionaries, 
" a person who has been branded with a hot 
iron for some crime." Metaphorically, a de- 
formed or evil person. 

For that prodigious bloody tHgmatie 
Is never caird unto his kingly sight. 
But like a comet he portendeth still 
Some Innovation, or some monstrous act. 

Death i^ Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, p. 76. 

8TIHE. A path, or lane. 

Fogheles of heven and fissches of st. 
That forthgone etihee of the se. 

MS. Cott. Feepae, D. vli. f. 4. 

STIKE. (1) A verse, or stanza. 
(2) To stick ; to pierce. {jt.-S.) 
STIKE PILE. The herb stork's-bUl. 
STIKILLICHE. Piercingly. (J.-S.) 

Of hire faired, saun falle. 

He hadfie in hert gret menraile ; 

On hire he lokid tHkiUiehe, 

And hao on him al outerliche. 

Ktfnf Allmtundor, 219. 

8TIKPTLE. The herb aetu dementi. 
STILE. (1) To direct, as a gun. 
^2) To iron clothes. Exmoor, 
3) A narrow path ; a road. Yorkfh, 

The Seottes gaudes might nothing gain. 
For all thai stumbilde at that atUe, 

Mlnot'e Poeme, p. 5. 

(4) The upright post in a wainscot to which the 
panels are fixed. 

STILE-BOTE. Wood claimed of the lord, by 
an owner of lands, for making stiles. 

STILETTO-BEARD. Among the nnmeroos 
fashions in beards, cultivated to excess by our 
ancestors, the short and pointed beard known 
as the stiletto was one of the most prominent, 
and is frequently referred to by our early 
writers. Taylor, the water-poet, in describing 
the beards of his time, mentions *' some sharp, 
stiletto fashion, dagger like." 

STIIJi. (1) A hiU. Brftume. 

(2) Constant ; continual. Shak. « By stUl 
prartice," Titus And. iii. 2 ; '* the stUl pierc .^ 
air," All's WeU that ends WeU, iii. 2. 

STILL-AN-END. Commonly ; generally. Shuk, 
This phrase is still in use. 



STILLATORIE. A still. {A.-N.) AUo. ;r 

place where distillations were performed. 
STILLE. Quietly; with a low voice. ■ 
Nowt proude as Prechoures beth, 
B ut prey en f ul etyUe. Piore nmghmtm, p. 473. 

STILLECHE. StilL (^..&) . 

Ac deth luteth in his sdio. 
Him etmUhe to for^lo. 

MS. Ceu. CaJlig. A. Iz. f. S4S. 
Jhesn Cryate they thanked raoche 
And wente ageyn ftiU etyUoeho, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. IL 98. f. 38 

STILLER. (1) The inside of an oven. This word 

occurs in Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 
(2) The piece of wood carried over a milkpail to 

balance it. North. 
STILLID. Distilled. Stmng, distillation. 

For the maselles, take the etpUU water <if fhime- 
torye, and drynke it two sponefulle therof iij. Jayet 
togedere, and they schulle never appere more. 

MS. Med. Ree. xv. Cent. 

STILLING. A frame for barrels. "Agauntrie i 
or stilling for hogs-heads, &c, to stand on," i 
Cotgraveinv. Chantier. ** A stilling for cask, | 
tubes,** Coles' Lai. Diet. ^ 

STILL-ROOM. The housekeeper's room. 
STILL-SOW. A sly fellow. «A close, sKe, 
lurking knave, a stil sow, as we say," Florio, 
p. 9. " Still swine eat all the draff," Merry 
Wives, iv. 2. This proverb is still in use. 
STILLY. Still; quiet; quieUy. 
Ac Arthour was wel etUlM 
With his folk neighe hem hi. 

Arthem' and Merlin, p. 141. 
The mylners wife did rise water to nuike« 
StUly, for the milner should not wake. 
The right way againe could abenot take* 
For the house was so wide. 

The Milner of Abington, n. d. 

STILO-NOVO. Atfter the Roman Calendar had 
been reformed by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, 
English travellers writing from abroad were 
accustomed to date their letters stilo novo, 
and the term became a kind of cant one for 
anything reformed or new. *' And so I leave 
you to your«/t/ioiuwo,'* Beaumont and Fletcher. 

STILT. The handle of a plough. North, 

STILTED . Covered with dirt to a considerabto 
height, or in a great degree. Stockings are 
said to be stilted, when new footings hattt 
been added to the original leggings. Lmc, 

STILTS. Crutches. East. 

STIM. To ram down tightly. Jkrb. 

STIMBLE. Mingere. Nwf. 

STIME. A particle, or ray of light. 

Wherewith he blinded them so close. 
A otime they could not see. 

Robin Hood, L IIL 

They are seay gunny and furred up some time, 
I can nut leauk at leet nor see a otimo, 

A Yorkshire IMahiguo, 1887, p* 48L 

STIMET. Dim-sighted. North. 
STIMMER. A piece of iron used to rtm down 

powder for blasting rocks, &C. 
STIN To groan. Yorksh. 
STINE. A sty in the eye. Line. 
STING. To thatch a stack. North. 
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STINGER. The sting of an intect. Weti. It 

is sometimes called a stinge. 
STINGO. Strong beer or ale. The Yorkthire 

Stinffo is the name of a celebrated inn in the 

suburbs of London. 

Such «<l»go«, nappy, pure ale they hsd found i 

Lett's loo^ no time, said they, but drink a round. 

Th« PraUe of Yorkshire Ale, 1€97» p. S9. 

STINGUISK. To extinguish. 

STINGY. (1) m.tempered. Var. dial 

(2) Piercing, as the wind. Noff. 

STINK-A.PUSS. A term of contempt. 

ST1NK£RD. A stinking fellow. A term of 
reproach. '* A stinkard, homo foBtidtu" Coles. 
For now the MMcaardt in their iref ull wraths, 
Bepelted me with lome, with stones, and laths. 

Taylat't Workea, 1630, ii. 145. 
He must be honyed and come over with Gentle 
Reader, Courteous Reader, and Learned Reader, 
though he have no more gentilitie in him than 
Adam had (that was but a gardner), no more clvilitie 
than a tartar, and no more learning than the most 
errand $tinkafd, Morgan*a Phtenia BHtaitnieus, p. 88. 

STI NKERS. A sort of bad coal. 
STINK.HORN. The stinking fungus. 
STINK-TRAP. A small circular plate of iron, 

joined to a hollowed half sphere of the same 

material, made for covering the top of a drain 

to keep out any offensive smell. 
STINT. A limited number of cattle gaits in 

common pasture. Craven. 
STINTANCE. Stop; cessation. *< Weep with- 

out any stintance," London Prodigal, p. 7. 
8TINTE. (1) To stop. (^.-5.) To blow the 

stint, L e. the check or stop to the hounds. 

Still in use as a substantive, a limit, or 

quantity ; a limited quantity. 

And when heo ttpnMh and seyth no more^ 
V thou syst heo nedeth lore, 
Thenne spek to hyre on thys wyse. 
And say, take the gode avyse. 

MS. Cott. aaud. A. iU f. 137. 
The litell boye Mtint nought 
Till the horse was home brought ; 
Thereof wiste the derkes nought. 
For sothe as I you sale. 

Th0 Milter of AUngton, n. d. 
Betokehur abowte the myddelle smalle. 

And layd hur downe upon the grene, 
Twys or thrys he served hur soo withaUe, 
He wolde oat et^t yet as I wene. 

MS. RawLC.iSa. 
Then Robin he hasted over the plain. 

He did neither ttintnor lin. 
Until he came unto the church. 
Where Allln should keep his wedding. 

Robin Hood, il. 49. 
The byschop ttpnt in that stouude. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 47. 
He drewe hys swyrde ; or be ttynte 
Hys hedd he smote of at a dynte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 173. 

(2) The purr, or sea-lark. According to Moor, 
a species of plover. ** The stint, or junco ; it 
is a kind of a sea-lark, with a straight, long, 
•lender bill, and black ; the legs long, of a 
diisky or blackish colour, with a tincture of 
green," Holme, ii. 279. 

STINTED. In foal, ai a mare. JFeit. 



STINTLESS. Withont stopping ; 
There he pcrformd victorious conquerhig i 
His lifle was nothing els but stintleuo passion. 

Rowkut^t Bttrauvng of ChrUtt 1MB, Sig. B. If* 

STIOLING. Perishing from cold. 

STIONY. The sty in the eye. Ea»t. <«Styany« 

ynthe eye," Prompt. Parv. f. 164. 
STIPE. A steep ascent. Herrf, 
STI PONE. " A kind of sweet compound liquor 

drunk in some ill places in London in the 

summer time," Blount's Gloss, p. 612. 
STIR, (l) He has plenty to stir on with, L e. he 

is immensely rich. North, 

(2) A crowd. Norf^ 

(3) Very hard wood. Somerset. 
STIR-ABOUT. Oatmeal and dripping mixed 

together and stirred about in the frying, pan. 
Wilbraham, p. 80, calls it " a hasty pudding." 
STIRACKES. 

The Sabeans, by reason of the continual! use of 
mirrhe and frank insens, grow to a loathing of that 
savour : for remedy of which anoyance, they per- 
fume their houses by burning ttiraeket in goats skins. 
And thus much for the several! parts of a goat. 

ThpMiWs Four- Footed Beaets, 1007, p. 239. 
STIRE. (1) To Stir; to move ; to sUp. (^..&) 
If I salde etired mi fote be, 
TM merci, Laverd, helped me. 

MS. Cott. reepoM. D. viL f. 67. 
That thome no blaste of temptacion, 
Oure hertes be etirredde noythere up no doun. 

MS. Hart. SS80, f. 4 

(2) To Steer ; to direct. SkeUon. 

STIREHOUSE. A storehouse. 

In rainy weather they are whiter a great deal* 
then at other times, unlesse it 1>e when they couple 
together, for then they appeare very red. I my selfe 
about the middest of April!, did once open a thlcke 
female worme, and within the flesh I found a certain 
receptacle ringed round about, and filling up the 
whole cavity of the body, having a thlnne mem- 
brance or coate enclosing it, and in thi« aforesaid 
etirehouee the earth which she had fed on, and where- 
with she was susteyned, was held and contained. 
Her egges were found to bee in a safe place above 
the receptacle, next to the mouth, there were many 
of them on a heape together, being all of a whitish 
colour. ToptetVu Hietorie qf Serpente, IMS. p. 307* 

STIRK. A heifer. North. '* Hekfere, beeste, 
or styrke, juvenca^** Pr. Parv. p. 234, 

STIRKE. To become stiff with cold. ** Gyn- 
gyne or styrkyne, rigeo" Pr. Parv. 

STIRMAN. A steersman. " Rother or a styr- 
man, remeSf*' NominaleMS. xv. Cent. 

STIROP. A stirrup. 

A levedy ad my love leyt, the bole bc^an to belle. 

The cokeu ad the kite keyt, the doge is In the welie; 

Sfcod y in my etirop streyt, l-schok out of the schelle. 

MS. Arund. Coll. Atm. 27, f. 130. 

STIRPE. A race ; a family. 

Of whiche malady, because it was straung and 
rare to the physicians of England, he at the kyngea 
manoute of Grenewiche desessed, levynge one sonne 
behynde hym to contynue his atirpo and familie. 

HaU, Henr^ Vll.t.U 

STIRRIDGE. Commotion. Dfp^m. 

STIRRING. (I) "Amongst husbandmen, the 
second tUth rr fallow called atirring,** Florio, 
p. 273. Markham explains it ** the second 
ploughing for \>arley." 
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(t) X bust]!; a merry-making* North, 
STIRRING-POT. ''A long strong iron pot, 
with an handle about two yards ; with it 
being red hot, is stirred the mettle and lead 
together in melting pots, till they be well in- 
corporated," Holme, 1688. 
STIRROW. A hasty-pudding. CAeth. 
STIRRUP-CUP. A parting cup taken on horse- 
back before leaving ; a stirrup-glass. 
Boy, lead our hones out when we get up, 
Wee^l have with you a merry mirrup-eupp. 

PmU» o/Y<irk6$hir0 Ale, 1^, p. 87. 

STIRRUP-HOSE. *' Stirrop-hose, ehausseiiea 
a eitrier; the stiirop of the hose, Veatrier de 
la ehaunette/' Howell, 1660, sect. 33. Holme 
mentions ** large stirop hose, or stockings, 
two yards wide at the top, with points through 
several i-let holes, by which they were made 
fast to the petticoat-breeches by a single row 
of pointed ribbons hanging at the bottom." 
Grose has itirrtips, a kmd of buskins. SHr- 
mp-atoekingat Coles. 
STIRRUP-LADDER. Athatcher's short lad- 
der holding to the roof with spikes. Weat. 
STIRRUP-OIL. A sound beating. Still in use, 
according to Major Moor, p. 406. " To give 
one some stirrup-oyl, atiquem fiutigare" 
Coles' Lat. Diet. 
STIRRUPS. *< Rings or iron bands that binde 
the shankes of the wheele, which we call the 
tiirropa of a wheele," Florio, p. 68. 
STIRRUP-VERSE. A verse at parting. 
Mttit Mcgg, the wife of Bett. aged eighty. 
Daoeas'd NoTember thirteenth, wTenty-threc. 
Be OBit, like common dust. Into the pit. 
Without one line of monumental wit f 
One death's head distich, or mortality-staff. 
With lante enough for church-yard epiuph i 
No »twtmp-9«ne at grave before she go i . 
Batt does not use to part at taverns so. 

Batt upon Batt, seventh ed. p. t3. 

STIRT. Started. {J.-S.) 

And was about him to slen, 
Ae other §Hrt hem bituen. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 184. 
Kay up etirt and King Yder, 
Afot foughten with swerdes cler. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 144. 

Methought thanne I etirte up anone. 
And to the broke 1 ranne and gate a stone, 
And to the cokkowe hertly cast, 
And for drede he flyei away ful fait. 
And gladd was I whan that he was goon. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, xv. Cent. 

STIRTANDE. Starting ; spirited. Gawayne. 

STIRTTELYS. Quickly ; immediately. 

Sthttelpe steryne one steryne with styffe mene of armes, 

Mony lufliche launce appone lofte stondys. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 91. 

STIR-UP-SUNDAY. The twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity, the collect for that day begin- 
ning with the words t/ir up. 
STITCH. (1) A contortion ; a grimace. 
2) A narrow ridge of land. Cumb. 
[Z) A stack or bundle of ten sheaves of com set 
vp together in a field. Devon. 

I be a come whhn. Thomas, an 1 dwon*t thenk 1 
skall goo ta Mhool again theAae summer. I shall 
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be out amsQg&t ye. I'll goo wi' ta mawy. an ta !«• 
makin, an ta rcapy— I'll come ftter, an set up tha 
etitehea vor ye, Thomas. West Ccuntrif Dtalu^uet, 

(4) A tailor. Far. dial. 

(5) To go through stitch, i. e. to go through or 
accomplish completely. " Now wee are in, 
wee must goe through ititehf" Tragedy of 
Hofftaian, 1631, sig. F. iiL ** Pasae-par-tout* 
a resolute fellow, one that goes throttgh-aiUdt 
with every thing bee p««dertakes, one whosi 
courses no danger can stop, no difficultie stay," 
Cotgrave. " To go tb^'niw-stitch with the 
work, qpuaperag^ '•" C«/ie8. 

(6) Slcp atiteh while /put a needle in, a prover- 
bial phrase applied to any one when one wishes 
him to do anything more slowly. 

STITCHBACK. Strong ale. South. 
STITE. As soon. Yoriah. 
STITELERS. 

This is the watyre abowte the place, if any dyche 
may be mad, ther it schal be pleyed : or ellys that 
it be strongcly barryd al abowte. and Icte nowth 
over many st^telerjfe be wlthinne the plasc. 

Sharp'e Coo. M^st, p. S3. 

STITH. (1) Ascendeth. i^A.^S.) 

Mon that thuncheth he brekelh armes. 

That y-wis bytokneth harmes. 

Mon that syth tren blowe ant here, 

Bitokneth wynnyng, ant no lere. 

Mon that etpth on tre an heh, 

Oode tidynge him is neh. Reliq. Antiq. L 968. 

(2) A blacksmith's anviL (J.-S.) Sttthy is the 
most general form of the word. " Stythe for 
a smythe, enclume," Palsgrave. 

As hit were dyntcs of a etithi. 
That smythes tmyten in her smythi. 
Cureor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 138. 

(3) Carbonic acid gas. North. 

STITHE. (1) Firm ; strong ; stiff. " Stithe, 
strong, stiff, ab As. stidh, stiff, hard, severe, 
violent, great, strong ; atithe cheeae, i. e. strong 
cheese," Ray, p. 45. ed. 1674. 
The stremys are so styffe and etifthe. 
That many a manne ther losses thaire lyfe. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 142. 
On stedes that were ttithe and strong. 
Thai riden togider with schaftes lung. 

Amieand^mUomm, 1309. 
A tumament thai dies. 
With knightes etithe on stede. Sir IVMmn, p. 148. 

(2) Hot ; oppressive ; stifling. Eaat. 

(3) To ascend, or climb. Batman, 1582. 
STITHOM. Confusion; bustle. Line. 
STIVART. Place ; station. 

Love maketh monl mat with teres to wedc t 
Love hath his etioart by sli and by strete. 

App. to Conjfbear^e Oetavian, p. 9, 

STIVE. (1) A kind of hive made of straw nsed 
at cock-fights for putting the birds in to keep 
them warm. To be atived up, to be stifled ap 
in a warm place. 

(2) To push with poles. Scott. 

(3) To walk energetically. North, Mr. Hunter 
says, to walk with affected stateliness. 

(4) Dust. Var.diaL 

(5) Strong; muscular. North, Styveat, noift 
strong or powerfuL 
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AAd rt re n g f t upon my itede. 

And $ttfoe0t uuder guidell* 

And lovelokeit to loken on. 

And lykyngeftt «-bedde. Pien PUmghnuan, p. 519. 

(6) To shiver with cold. Devon, 
STIVED. Baked hard. Will Werw. 
STIVEN. Sternness. OroM. 
STIVER. (1) To start up. Devon. 

(2) To exert one's self violently. '' How he 
Biroen through the mud." Sutaex. To flut- 
ter. Kent. 

(3) A bristling of the hair. fFett, 

(4) A small Dutch coin. 

Through thy protection they are monstrous thrf vert, 
Not like the Dutchmen- in base doyts and *tiver», 

Teiy/or'« Wurkett li. 3. 

(5) To stiver about , to stagger. Stusex. 
STIVES. Stews, or brothels. 
STIVING. Close; stifling, fforc. 
STIVOUR. A kind of bagpipe. Also, a player 

upon the stivour. {A,-N.) 

Ther were trumpes and fithelers. 
And s/faottr« and labourers. 

Jrtfumr and Merlin, p. S43. 

Organbters and gode etivourt. 
Minstrels of mouthe, and mani dysour, 
To glade tho heroes blithe. 

Gjfc/Warwik«, p. 274. 

STIWEN. A road is said to be etiwen up 
when so full of snow as to be impassable. 
Noff. 

STI3T. FUcd. Win, Werw. 

STOACH. To make an impression on wet land, 
as oxen do in winter. Suseex. 

STOAK-HOLE. A round hole out of which 
the fire in the furnace proceeds. Hobne, 

STOB. A small post. The gibbet post of the 
notorious Andrew Mills, in the bishopric of 
Durham, was called Andrew MiW stob. To 
8tob out, to demand or portion out land by 
stobs. It is also used in reference to spines 
or thorns that have pierced the flesh. Yori. 

8T0BBALL-PLAY. Aubrey, in his Nat. Hist. 
Wilts, Royal Soc. MS. p. 347, gives the fol- 
lowing account of this game : — ** It is peculiar 
to North Wilts, North Glocestershire, and a 
little part of Somerset, near Bath ; they strike 
a ball stuffed very hard vrith quills, and 

covered with soale-leather as big as a 

bullet, with a staffe commonly made of withy 
about three and a halfe feet long. Colem- 
downe is the place so famous and so frequented 
for stobball playing. The twife is very fine, 
and the rock freestone is within an inch and 
half of the surface, which gives the ball so 
quick a rebound. A stobball-ball is of about 
four inches diameter, stuffed very hard with 
quills, sowed into soale leather, and as hard 
as a stone. I doe not heare that this game is 
used anywhere in England but in this part of 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire adjoyning. 
They strike the ball with a great turned staff 
of about four feet long." So far Aubrey, 
which I have corrected by reference to the 
rough draft of this work in the Ashmolean 
Museum. See also Stowe's Snrvejr of London, 



etl 1720, b. i. p. 257. " A stow-ball. pUa 

clavata" Coles. 
STOBLE. Stubble. Palsgrave. ** Simula, a 

stoble and a stree/' Medulla MS. 
STOBWORT. The herb oxys, or soirel. " Wood 

sorrell or stubwoort," Gerard, p. 1030. 
STOCHE. A stab. YorJtsh. 
STOCK. ( 1) The udder. Kent. 
(2) A root. (3) To root up. West. 

(4) Strong ; muscular. /. qf Wight, 

(5) A stocking. Shak. 

(6) At cards, when part of the cards only is 
used, the remainder was called the stock. 

(7) The same as Stockado^ q. v. 

(8) The back of a grate. Var, dial. 

(9) To peck, as a bird. Heref. 

(10) To strike and wrench with an axe having a 
flat end. West, 

(11) Cattle. Par. dial 

STOCKADO. A thrust in fencing. ** A stoe- 
cdta, with athrustorstoccado," Florio. 

STOCK-CARD. A Urge wooden instrument 
used for carding wooL 

STOCKED. Confined. Chaucer. 

Roges and vagabonds are often ttocked and 
whipped ; scolda are ducked upon cucklngstoolet in 
the water. Hwrfetifi, p. IBS. 

STOCKEL. An old pollard tree. Heref. 

STOCKENED. Stopped in growth. Line. 

STOCKERS. Persons employed to fell or grub 
up trees. West. See Stock (3). 

STOCKING-IRON. An implement used for 
grubbing weeds up. 

STOCK-MILL. A fulling-mill. Ghue. 

STOCKPORT-COACH. A horse with two wo- 
men tiding sidewise upon it. North. 

STOCKS. (1) A wooden prison for the legs, 
used in villages as a punishment for petty 
offences. They may still be seen in many 
places, though generally disused. They are 
introduced upon the stage in the old play of 
Hick Scomcr, and in King Lear. The Worces- 
ter Journal of Jan. 19th, 1843, informs us 
that this old mode of punishment was recently 
revived at Stratford-on-Avon for drunkenness, 
and a passer-by asking a fellow who was doing 
penance how he liked it, the reply wasr— " I 
beant the first mon as ever were in the stocks, 
so I don't care a fardin about it." Holme 
describes the stocks, " a prison or place of 
security to keep safe all such as the constable 
finds to be night-walkers, common drunkards 
and swearers, that have no money, and such 
like ; also petty thieves, strippers of hedges, 
robbers of hen-roosts, and light-fingered per- 
son.«, who can let none of their masters or mis- 
tresses goods or doaths lye before them ; also 
wandring rogues, gipsies, and such as love 
begging better than labour." 

And twenty of thcs odur ay in a pytt. 
In itiMtM and fetun for to lytL 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. SB, f. *», 

And If fWioi thetfodfcti can keep out my fMC, 
I fear not the Compter, King's Bench, nor the Flees- 
jteademif ^f ComfOmentt, 1(11$ P* Ml* 
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(t) The frame of a churn or the stand upon 
which it is put. IVett. 

STOCK-SHEARS. Shears used hv needle- 
makers for cutting wire the required length. 

STOCK-SLEEVB. " Manche Lomdarde, a stocke 
sleeve, or fiashion of halfe-sleeve, whose upper 
part is raised, and full of plaits or gathers," 
Cotgrave. " A stock-sleeve, or kind of half- 
sleeve," Howell, 1660. 

STOCKY. (1) IrriUble, headstrong, and con- 
trary, combined. Sui$ex. 

(2) Impudent, brassy ; used on the borders of 
Leicestershire, to which county It perhaps 
more properly belongs. line. 

(3) Short and thick of growth. Wett 
STODDLE. '* Stodyll a toole for a wever, fame 

deiiaseroHtt** Palsgrave. 
STODE. Stood ; remained stilL 
The abbot layd to his covent. 
There he ttodt on grounde, 
ThU day twelfe moneth came there a knyght. 
And borowcd foure hondred pounde. 

Robin Hood, L 17. 
The tchylde In the schouldur wode 
Halfe a Tote or hyt ttode. 

M8, Cantab, Ff. IL 38. f. 179. 

STODE-MERE. A mare in foal. (i#.-5.) 
Bot the boye was never ao biythe, 
A Is whenne he herde the name kythe 
or the ttnd«-mer« ttythe ; 
Of na thyng thanne he roghta. Parenal^ S67. 

STODGE. (1) To stuff; to fill; to distend; to 
squeeze tightly together. IFett, 

(2) Pottage, or soft food. Devon, Forby has 
stodge^ to stir up various ingredients into a 
thick mass. 

(3) Thick slimy mud. South. 
STODGE-FULL. Quite full, or unable to con- 

tain more. The ground or the road is said to 
be itodgy, or all of a Jiiodge, when it is wet, 
deep, and miry. IFarw, 
STOPPADO. " A term for the stuffing of any 
joint of meat, or belly of any fowl, or the 
like," Holme's Academy, 1688, iiL 84. 
STOOGED. Set fast in a mire. Dewm, 
STOGGEREL. An old pollard. JFoit. 
STOIN'D. Astounded. 

aMn'd and amas'd at hit own shade for dread. 
And faarlBg greater dangers than was need. 

BHtUh BiUlographor, 1. 890. 

STOITH. ** St^, a stoith," occurs in Nomi- 
nale MS. among the nonUna veatimentorum, 

STOITING. The jumping of pUchards above 
the surface of the water. East, 

STOK-DOWE. A stock-dove. " Pahtmhu, 

palumia^ a stok dowe," Nominale MS. 
STOKE. (1) A yard in length. 

(2) To stir the fire. Tar. dial 

(3) A stock. Nominale MS. 
8T0KEN. Shut ; fastened. North. 

Syr, sehe seyde, nothyng welle* 
For iche was Btokon yn that castelle. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. tt. 98, f. 248. 
Ollmpias it now awroke, 
Ac yet hao is in prison •tokt, 

Kgng jUioaundor, 1132. 



STOKER. A man employed to stir and attend 

to the fire in a brewery, &c. Var, dmL 
STOKE Y. Close, or sultry. North, 
STOLDRED. Stealth. KefU, 

Some little com by«foMretf brought to town. 

BilUngot^t Braeh^Mori^ndofia, 1657« p. 107. 

STOLE. (1) A stool {A,^S.) There was a 
weaver's instrument called the ttole, 

(2) Part of the ecclesiastical habit, worn about 
the neck. {A.-N,) 

5ef the wonte $t<d» orfanooet 
When thow art In the canone. 
Passe forth wythowten tume. 
But that thow moate rewe ^erne. 

MB, Cotton. Claud. A. ii. f. IMk 

(3) Robe of royalty. Weder. 

(4) A kind of packing-chest for robes and clothes. 
We still have " groom of the stole." See 
Privy Purse Expences of Eliz. of York, p. 45. 

(5) To drink ; to swallow. Noff. 
STOLEN. " Stolen things are sweet," ^n old 

proverb still in common use. 

Prom busie oooks we love to steal a bit 
Behind their backs, and that in comers eat. 
Nor need we here the reason why entreat. 
All know the proverb, Ktollon breadutwo^t. 

Hittory o/Jottfh, n. d. 

STOLKY. Wet and miry. Gloue. 
STOLNE. Stolen. (^.-&) 

Than sende Joseph aftur hem men that aaydoa 
that the! were wykkyd men, that aftur that h«r« 
lorde hadde made hem wel at eae, haddon ttoino hys 
coupe that he lovid moste. 

MS Vatt. Ciaud. A. il. f. 48. 
STOLPE. A post, or stulp. North. 

The cradle to have five ttolpei, three at the head, 
and twoe at the feet, and the king's armrs on the 
middle ttolpe, and all the other ttoipe* with . (her 
armes, and well carpetted all about, with a pane 
thereon of cloth of gould furred with ermins. 

Ordinancaa and Rogutatiomt^ p. 187. 

STOLSY. To walk in the dirt Bedt. 
STOLT. Strong; stout. Suttes. 
STOLY. Dirty; disorderly. SufoOt. 
STOM. (1) The instrument used to keep the 

malt in the vat North. 
(2) A large branch of a tree. Bed». 
STOMACH. (1) Pride; hanteur. 

(2) To bear, or put up with. Vtsr. dud. 

(3) Anger. (4) To resent. EoMt. Both these 
senses are used by early writers. To stick in 
the stomach, i. e. to remember with anger. 

STOMACHFUL. Stubborn. Also, angry. 
STOMACHY. Proud; haughty; irritable i 

easily offended. Var. diaL 
STOMAGER. " Curet, breastplate, or stomager, 

thorax," Huloet, 1552. 
STOMBER. To confuse ; to confound. Saicp. 
STOMBLED. The same as Poached, q. v. 
STOMELAR. A stumbler. Pr. Part. 
STOMPE Y. To stump or walk. / ar, dial 
STONAGE. Any heap of stones. Stonehenge 

is so called by the country people. 
STONAS. An entire horse. Sufolh. 
STONAYE. To confound ; to astonish. 
Whenne any stirttci to stale, stuffe thame the bettere. 
Ore thel wllle I e Monaiftdt and stroyede In jooe strayie 
londes. Mort€ /trthure, MS. Uneotn, L 7S 
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n« WM to »tonjt«d of that dente, 
Th U oygh he had hys lyff rental 

Hiehnrd Cmt d$ Lton» 491. 
And »oche a itrok to Befy»e he lente« 
That ha waa tton^ed of that dynte. 

MS, CKnIab. Ft. iL aS, f. 1S5. 

STONCHEDE. Stopped. 

And the wynde jfoneAarla and Mew no more. 
And the ineyn turade into a bryjt doude. 

Chnm. VUodun. p. 197. 
STONCROP. The plant cratmUa mmor, 
STOND. " Stonde a vessell, they have none/' 
Palsg;nYe, 1530, subst. f. 67. 

Hwor it thi bred and thin ale, 
Thi tunne and thine ttomde f 

MS. Cott. Calif. A. Is. f. 945. 

ST0NDAND.FI6NADE. Is thus described in 
an early and curious poem on cookery : 
Fyret play thy water with hony and s»lt. 
Grynde blanchyd almondn, I wot thou shalle ; 
Thurgh a ttreynour thou shalt hom tireyne. 
With the same water that Is so clene : 
In sum of the water stepe thou shalle 
Whyte bredecrustes to alye hit wIthaUa. 
Then take flggus and grynde horn wele. 
Put hom In pot, so have thou cele. 
Then takebrede. withmylke hit streyne 
Of almondes that be white and clene. 
Cast hi tho fyggus that ar i-grynde. 
With powder of peper that U tho kynde ; 
And powder of canel. in grete lordy* hoosa* 
With sugur or hony thou may hit dowoe. 
Then take almondea cloven In twcn. 
That fryid ar with oyle ; and set with wyn 
Thy diash, and floryssh hit thou myjt 
Wyth powder of gyngrr that is m> bryjt ; 
And serve hit forth, aa I ipake thenne, 
And set hit in sale before, &c. 

MS. Sleane 1986. pp. 91, 99. 

STONDE. To stand ; to remain. (J.-S.) 
No non in chyrche stonde schal* 
Ny lene topyier ny to wal. 

MS. Cott. Gland, A. II. f. 130. 

STONDENDE. Standing. 

Thorow syjte at hem mistumid were, 
8londend$ as stonis here and there. 

Gowor, MS. Soe. AnHq, 134, r.41. 

STOND-HORSB. «* Stonde hone, naturel," 

Palsgrave, snbst. f. 67. 
STONDLE. A bearing-tub. Norf. 
STONE.(l)Agun.flint. 
(2) In composition, signifying quite ; as tione* 

iUnd, quite blind; 9timemCoU,9t(me'dead,9tone- 

sMi, Ae. Still in use. 

Ever satt Percyvelle MoHo-ttUle, 
And spakke nothynge hlr tille, 
Tille scho hade sayde alle hlr wille. 
And spakke lesse ne mare. Poremmi, 841. 

STONE-AX. A stone-worker's axe. 
STONE-BOW. A crossbow for shooting stones. 

" Stone-bowe, arcudasta" Pr. Parv. 
STONE-BURNISHER. A stone used for polish- 

ing and making bright a piece of silver or 

gold. Holme, 1688. 
STONE-CHAT. The wheatear. North. 
STONE-HATCH. The ring-plover. Notf. 
STONE-HONEY. Honey hardened and can- 
died white like sugar. Also called corn-honey. 
STONE-HORSE. A staiiion. " Cheval entier, 

a stone-horse,'* Cotgrave in v. Entier, 



STONE-JARS. Large jugs are so called, though 

composed of earthenware. Htmter, Porby 

has s/tme'Ware, old-fashioned earthenware of 

a dusky white or grayish colour. 

STONEN. Made of stone. Wett. 

STONE-SPITCHIL-DIKE. A raised earthen 

dike, faced with stones. North, 
STONE-WEED. Knot-grass. SufbOt, 
ST0N6EN. To stab ; to pierce. {.4,-S,) 
They ben y-sewed with whight aUke, 
And semes ful queynte, 
Y-etongon with stiches 

That stareth as sylver. Pior* Phughman, p. 499. 
STONK. A shock of corn. ** Ditetnuodegerbet, 
sheafes of come set tenne and tenne in a 
heape ; halfe-thraves of tenne sheaves apeece ; 
ten sheaved stonki or shocks of come," 
Cotgrave, 1632. 
STONNORD. The herb stonecrop. 
STONT. Standeth. (A.-S.) 

In the myddel the chylde ttent. 
As he ys folowed in the font. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. 11. f. 199. 
Thay ttont stilly a stownde ; 
Thay putt up pavilyuns ronde. 

MS, Unasln A. i. 17. f. 131. 

STONY.HARD. The plant cora-gromwelL 

TOO. A stool. Lane.*^ 
STOOD. Cropped short. North, 
STOOK. (1) A sort of stile beneath which water 
is discharged. Somertet. 

(2) A shock of com. North, 

Lesly baring instantly ordered to raise the conn- 
trey for the Perlam't, under the command of Col. 
Lawson and Col. Chomly, marched the next day 
towards Newcastle. The corn was then all in the 
ttook i and Lesly knew well that if he had stayed to 
beggar the towne, he might have taken it within a 
few weeks. 

TuUi^t NarraHwo nftlu Siego </ CarlUU, p. 7. 

(3) The remains of a pillar of coal after it has 
been riven by a board. Newc, 

(4 ) To stoop the head. North, 

STOOL. (1) To ramify, as com. Var. dial 
(2) To plough ; to cultivate. Yorkth, 
STOOL-BALL. An ancient game at ball, played 
by both sexes. According to Dr. Johnson, 
it is a play where balls are driven from stool 
to stool. See a further notice in Strutt. p. 97. 
In Lewis's English Presbyterian Eloquence, 
p. 17, speaking of the tenets of the Puritans, 
he observes that " all games where there is 
any hazard of loss are strictly forbidden ; not 
so much as a game at itooliaU for a Tansay, 
or a cross and pyle for the odd penny at a 
reckoning, upon pain of damnation." This 
quotation is given by Brand, in his Pop. Antiq 
The following is firom Herrick's Hesperideii 
1648, p. 280 : 

At ttool'baU, Luda, let us play 

For sugar-cakes and wine ; 
Or for a tansie let us pay. 

The losse ba thine or mlnn. 
If thou, my deere, a winner ba 

At trundling of the ball. 
The wager thou shalt have, and me. 
And my misfortunes all. 
Poor Robhi, in his Almanack for 1677, in h&i 
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Observations on April, opposite the 16th and 
17th, Easter Monday and Tuesday, says, — 
Young men and maids. 

Now very brisk. 
At barley-break and 
Stool-bait frisk. 

BrawtM Pitpular AntiqultUo, i. 105. 
/m. Ay, and at «fool-tef/ too, sir ; I've great luck 
at It. Ward. Why, can you catch a ball well ? 
Im. I have cateh'd two in my lap at one game. 

Mid(a0ton*9 fVorkBf iv. 8S7- 
When health and weather both invite. 
At ttool-batt to play for our delight. 

Th9 Pleaaartt Alarum, 1703. 

STOOL-OF-OFFICE. A close-stool. 

And M of one part of a tree a chaire of state may 
be made, and of another part a carved image, and 
of a third part a atttoU of tifkea » «o men, being com- 
pounded and composed all of one mould and mettle, 
are dlflVrent and dlaconionant in estate*, conditloii», 
and qualities. Tapior't fVorkea, 1. 144. 

STOOLS. The roots of copse, or hedgewood 
cut down nearly to the ground. Var, dial 
" To go a stooling, signifies to be employed 
in woods, generally without the owner's leave, 
in cutting up such decayed stools, or stumps, 
or moots, for fuel," MS. Devon. GI. 

STOOL'S-FOOT. To lay the atool's-fbot in 
water, means to make great preparation for 
receiving a guest. Eagt. 

STOOL-TERRAS. To set turft two and two, 
one against the other, to be dried by the 
wind. West, 

STOON. A stone. (J.-S.) 

Oure Lord wroot It hymielve 
In ttoon, for It stedefait wai, 
And stonde sholde evere. 

Plert Plouyhman, p. 388. 

STOOP. (1) To fall, or pounce upon, as a hawk 

on the wing does upon his prey. 
(2) To steep ; to macerate. West. 

i3) A post, or stulp. North, 
4) A drinking cup ; a pitcher. Still in use in 
the latter sense. 

!5) A barrel ; a beer- vessel. Northumb, 
6) To tilt a cask. South. 
STOOR. (1) To rise up in clouds, as smoke, 

dust, fallen lime, &c. Yorksh. 
Z\ To stir, or move actively. Weft, 
3; A sufficient quantity of yeast for a brewing. 

See Forby's East Anglia, p. 329. 
STOOREY. A mixture of warm beer and 
' oatmeal stirred up with sugar. North. 
STOOTH. To lath and plaster. North, 
STOP. (1) To cover ; to hide. " A hassocke or 

mat to atop a privy with," Florio, p. 84. 
2) A small well-bucket. Norf, 
Z) To poke ; to thrust ; to place. North, 
4) To fasten a feather to the wing of a hawk 

in place of a broken one. 
(5) The same as Stah, q. v. 
STOP-DICE. A kind of false dice, mentioned 
in Palsgrave's Acolastus, 1540. Chapman 
alludes to stop-nater-trays. 
STOPEN. Stopi^ed; advanced. {A.-S.) 
STOP-GLAT. A make-shift ; a substitute. 
STOPLESS. A portable wooden stopper for 
the mouth of an oven. North, 
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STOPPE. (1) To stuff. Pegye. 

(2) A bucket, or milking-pail. StiE fv ate k 
Norfolk. The holy-water ttoppe was a vessel 
containing holy-watet placed near the entrance 
of a church, and was sometimes made of lead. 

STOPPER. A person at tennis, football, and 
other games, who stops the balls. 

STOPPING. Honey laid so long in the ceUa 
that it has become bad and hard. 

STOPPING-PAN. 

Then stop the velne with a little hogv-greaae, and 
then tacke on the ahooes, and turpentine molten 
together, and laid upon a little flax, and cram the 
place where you did let him blood hArd with tow, 
to the intent it may be surely stopt. Tnen fil both 
his feet with hogs grease, and bra* ried together In 
a Hopfing pan, so hot as \% potMole. And upon the 
stopping, clap a piece •' .^ther, or else two splents 
to keei • Je itopping* 

Top9€li'§ Four-Footed BaaUs, \WJ^ p 400. 

STOPPINGS. A barrier of pknk, brick, or 
stone, filling up an e:icavation to give direction 
to a current of air in a coal mine. 
STOPPLE. (1) The stopper of a bottle, &c 
But that yt lacket mttopptll. 
Take thee heare my well [fayer] bottill. 
For It will houlde a good pottill* 
la faith, 1 cin geve thee no more. 

Chaffer fVoi*, I. ]4t 
Bot both your sisters and your child 
Provided well for this. 
Their tubba can never leake. 
Beeauie the ttopple there ia. 

MS. Pmm*, tenp. Jnscs I . 

(2) The stalk of a pipe ; the tufts of straw used 
in thatching stacks. West. 

(3) Stubble. Devon. "Halm, or stobyU 
stopyll, ttipula" Prompt. Parv. p. 223. 

And thona haubert and ys coler, that neie nothynf 

•ouple. 
He smot of ys heved as lyjtiyehe as yt were a lute 

Mtouple, Rob, GtomeoMter't ChronicU, p. 283. 

STOP-RODS. Are explained by Carr, " the 

wattling of the shafts of a mine." North. 
STOP-SHORD. A stop-gap. Somenet, 
STOPWOUR. The herb AUe^a. 
STORBET. Disturbed. (J.-S.) 

Hast thou be tlowe to Goddes servyse. 
Or ttorbet hyt by any wyse. 

US. Cott. Omid. A. iLf. 140. 
STORE. (1) Strong ; powerful ; large. {J.-S.) 
Tyrwhitt, iv. 253, was apparently unacquainted 
with this meaning of the term. 
On a grene hy lie he sawe a tree, 
The savyr of hyt was strong and Horo^ 

MS. Cantab. Ft. \t, 38, f. 4a 
Pre sa mekllle a manne and sa store 
Had thay never sene byfore. 

MS. Uneoln A. t. I?, f. 19S. 
For Sir Aniaf. the king of Danma^k. 
With an ost etore and stark. 

Into Inglond la come t 
With flfien thoosend knightca of priii^ 
AUe this lond thai stroy vn y-wis, 
As« maul a toun ban noine. 

Gy qf V^arwike, p.3nL 
The king and his men llkane 
Wend tharwith to have bene slant 
So blew it etor with slete and reyn. 

Ywmiiieun4 Geu^imWf* 
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(2) Anything laid up for UM. (3) To ieB no 
ttore of a thing, to consider it of no use or 
importance. Chaucer, 

(4 ) A receptacle for any articles. 

(5) To stock, or furnish. (^.-iV:) 

(6) The plant Ltbamtm Olibanumt according to 
MS. Sloane 5, f. 6, xr. Cent 

(7) Sior9 it no tortt an old phrase meaning that 
things stored up cause no harm. 

Mulceply thy medcyns ay mora and more. 
For wyM men done tey aUtn jw no tore. 

Athmole't Thmt. Oum, BrU. IdM, p. 186. 
This it the cauM, sir, that I Judged it so viie, 
Bycause it is so common In tallying every while ; 
For plentie is not deiotie. as the common saying Is. 
No, nor Jtene U nomre, perceive you this. 

Reeord^s Orcundt of Artas, lBfJ9. 

(8) Number; quantity. 

Others weresav'd, whose crimes rose to that $tore 
As they deserv'd death twentle times before. 

Braithwaitt^a Law ^f Drinking, 1617* P* 7B. 

(9) To move ; to stir. 

Loke ye4to«« not of that stedd, 
Whedur y be quyclc or dedd. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. ii. SB, f. 191. 
STORE.PIGS. Pigs nearly full grown. 
STORGIN. A sturgeon. Nominale MS. 
That made the erthe and the pianettes levyn. 
And In the see the tturgone, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. Ii. 38. f. 170. 

STORIAL. Historical; true. {A,-N,) 
STORKEN. (1) To gain strength. Cumi. 
(2) To cool ; to stiffen. North, 
STORKING. Some kind of bird. *' Frondator, 

a storkyng/' Nominale MS. 
STORK'S-BILL. '* Storei^t bill, to ttorken, 

proper to fat growing cold, and so hard," 

Hallamshire GL p. 124. 
STORM. (1) To scold; to be angry. Eatt, 

(2) A shower. WUt9, 

(3) A fall of snow. Also, a long continued frost. 
North. To be stormed, i. e. to be starved 
with cold. 

STORM-COCK. The missel thrush. North, 
STORMING-THE.CASTLE. A kind of sea- 
game mentioned in Peregrine Pickle, ch. 16. 
STORM-STAID. Detained on a journey on ac- 
count of a storm. North. 
STORQUE. 

Rip up each vein and sinew of my ttorqua, 
Anatomlaehim, searching every entraile. 

Tha Muset Laokinff-Glatte, 1643, p. 48. 

STORVE. To die. (A,-S,) 

My sone schalle not thys day ttorva. 
Be Seynt Thomas that y schalle serve. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ii, SB, f. 136. 
Ther-while Ypocras, with a knif, 
Binom thatschild his swete lif ; 
And let him birle sikerliche, 
Als he were ttornen sodainllche; 

7%« S«vyn Saget, 1196. 
STORVING. Slaying; kilUng. (A..S,) 
Betwene the barons and the lilng 
Aujt to be no atoning, MS, OinAifr.Ff. v. 48, f. 106. 

STORY. A falsehood. For. dial. 

STORY-POSTS. The upright timbers reaching 
from the top to the bottom of a story in a 
building of carpenter's work. H'Ulton. 



STOT. (1) A young ox. North, " Stotte, t'j* 
veau,** Palsgrave. Tyrwhitt thinks Chancer 
uses the term for atodt a stallion. ** Stot 
hors, eabaUua** Pr. Parv. f. 165. 

And saide thaire fee was fro thame revede, 
Certis, syr, us es noghte levyde 
A ttottt unto 50ure plowghe ! Jnuabra*, 89. 
(2) To rebound, as a ball. North, 
STOTATE. To stumble ; to stammer. 
Than he atota^ for made, and alle his strenghc fayles, 
Lokes upe to the lyfte, and alle his lyre chaunges. 

Morta Arthura, MS. Lincoln, t, tfj. 
Un-a>mly in cloystre. i coure ful of care. 
1 loke as a lurdeyn. and liitne til my lare. 
The song of the cesolfa. dos me syken sare. 
And aitte atotiand on a song, a moneth and mare. 

Raliq. Antiq. i. 991. 

STOTCH. To poach land; "the cattle have 
stotched the field," that is, covered it with 
their footmarks. Kent, 

STOTE. A kind of weasel. The polecat is 
called a ttote in Somersetshire. 

STOTEDE. Remained ; rested ? 
A none to the forest they found. 
There they atoteda a stound ; 
They pyght pavelouns round. 
And lofigede that nyght. Degrevant, 996k 

STOTER. To stumble. North, 

STOTE YE. Cunning; stratagem. WilLWerw, 

STOTIIE. The slay of a weaver's loom. Also, 
a post or upright of a wall. 

STOT-PLOUGH. A plough drawn by stots. 
Mr. Hutchlrifon, in his History of Northumber- 
land, speaking of the dress of the sword-dancers at 
Christmas, adds : Others, in the same kind of gay 
attire, draw about a plough, called the atot-plomgh, 
and when they receive the gift make the exclama- 
tion Largess I but If not requited at any house for 
their appearance, they draw the plough through the 
pavement and raise the ground of the front in tut* 
rows. I have seen twenty men In the yoke of one 
plough. He concludes thus i The atot-plough has 
been conceived by some to have no other derivation 
than a mere rural triumph, the plough having ceased 
from its labour. BrantTa Popmiar AntiquUiaa, 1. 98(). 

STOT-TUESDAY. The first Tuesday which 

occurs after the 27th of October. 
STOTTY. Gritty, as soU is. JFest. 
STOU. A place, or seat. (J.-S,) 
On atou ase thou stode. 
Thou restest the under rode. 

Wright't U/rie Poatrp, p. 86. 

STOUD. A young colt. We$t, 

STOUDE. 

Of alle oure rlche elothes tid us never a shroude. 
Whose hath don for Codes love, he may be ful atouda, 

Walter Mapea, Appendix^ p. 349. 

STOUK. (1) The handle of a pail. Also, a 
drinking-cup with a handle. iSorth. 

(2) To raise a steam. North. 

(3) A stock or heap of anything. 
STOUN. (1) Stolen. North and Scot. 
(2) To smart with pain. 

Ah, Nan, steek'th winderboard and mack it dark. 
My neen are varra sair, they atomn and wark. 

A Yorhahire Dialogue, 1697* p. 4t. 

STOUND. (1) To beat severely. East, 

(2) To ache ; to smart with pain. North. 

(3) To long for ; to pine for. If carrots or any 
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other food of which hones are very fond are 
given to them for a short time, and then with- 
held, they are said to stound for them. Early 
in the spring cows ttound for grass. 
4^ A wooden vessel for small heer. 

5) A moment, or short time. (A.-S.) Still in 
use, according to Forhy and Moor. 

Heven blyt that allb schallc wynne, 
Schylde ut tto dedly synne. 

And graunte us the blys of heryn I 
Yf ye wylle a jeownde blynne. 
Of a ttory y wylle begynne. 
That gracyiu ys to nevyn. 

MS. Cantab, Ff ii. 38, f. 71* 
Then seyde the kyng that ylke Htmndle, 
lie thynkyth that was Sir Roger hounde. 

That wente wyth hym Choo, 
When the quene was fiemed owt of my tonde ; 
Syr, they seyde, we undurstonde 
For sothe that hyt ys soo ! 

MS, Cantab. Pf. ii. SB, f. 74. 
The! shal be fedde with deth that 0tound«, 
The prophete it saith that here is founde. 

US, AddU, 113U0, f. 96. 
For-thi thay named [hym] that ttownd9, 
Knyghte of the uble rownde. 

MS, Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 130. 
In what plaee they schal be founde, 
I schal 50W telle at the Hounde, 

MS, Pom on Blood-lotting, xv. CenL 

6) Stunned. I^enaer. 

7) To astound, or astonish. Eatt, 
They take also their name of the word mase and 

thetft, or master theefe if you will, bicause they 
often otound and put such persons to their shifts in 
towncs and Tillages, and are the principal! causes of 
their apprehension and taking. 

Harriton'o DeocriptUm of England, p. SSI. 

(8) To beat a drum. North, 
STOUNDEMELE. By short spaces of time ; 
by degrees ; every moment. (/t.-S.) 
Syn ye were first unto your make y-knyt, 
Wei ban ye kept your chambre of preveti 2 
For hardely may no mane sey as yet, 
That with your bod4 foleyed ban ye. 
And BOW Cometh age, foo to your beaut4. 
And stelyngly it wastyth ototvnda-mele. 

MS. Fairfiut 18. 
And every day, withoutte wordes moo, 
Sloundemelo Arom the hey ven aboven, 
Goddls aungels come to and f roo. 

Lifdgato, MS, Aohmolo 38, f . 44. 

Stomndemtota fr«n the heven adoun 
Ooddis aungeUe cam to and tto, 

L^dfotOf MS. Soe, jtntiq, 134, f. 9, 

STOUP. A post JUne, " Stoulpe before a 

doore, wuehe^*^ Palsgrave. 
8T0UPE. (1) To bend; to stoop. {A,'S,) Also, 
to stoop as a hawk does. 

For DOW she loves to lyve of chaunge. 

And otowpoa to every praye ; 

So he that wyll cache her 

Had neede for to wache her. 

Or els she wyll sore away. MS, Jthmalo 48. 

(2) To give up.' A cant terra. 

STOUPINS. Steppings, or holes made by the 

feet of cattle. North. 
STOUtt. (1) Dust. North. 
(2" Harsh ; deep-toned. York$h, 
8T0URE. (1) Battle; conflict* {A,'S.) 



Me ys wo now for yowre sake 
Agaynste thy kynne to stonde in 

MS. HarL 8SS8, f. IK. 
Tryamowre wolde nevyr have reste. 
But bare hym boldely to the beste. 

That was moost of honowre ; 
To ylke a prynce he was preste, 
Hon and man downe he caste. 
So styrde he hym in that atewro, 

MS. Cmntah. Ff. IL 38, f. 7& 
He es stalworthe in jtotersr. 
By sayne Martyne of Towres. 

MS. Uneoln A. I« 17, t 134. 

^2) Great ; severe. Arch. xxz. 413. 

(3) Stiff; inflexible. Eatt, " Stoure, rude as 
course clothe is, ffrot" Palsgrave. 

(4) Palsgrave has, ** Stowre of cooversacyon, 
eatourdjf" abject, f. 96. 

(5) A stake. Still in use. 

And if he wille nojte do soo, 1 salle late hym witt 
that je salle sende a grete powere to his dtee, and 
bryne it up stikke and Btamrrn. 

MB. Uneoln A. L 17. f> 41. 

(6) The round of a ladder ; the stave in the side 
of a waggon. 

(7) Time. 

Whilom while Venus* son did seek a bower 
To sport with Psyche, his desired dear. 
He chose her chin, and from that happy Mowro 
He never stints in glory to appear. 

GrtontTo Wotko, \L 2SL. 

(8) Water. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
STOUT. (1) TalL Somertet. 

(2) The gad-fly ; a gnat. Wett, 

Not All tha naisy otonu could wike 

En vrom is happy ileep. 
Nor emmets thick, nor vlles that tras^ 

An on la hons da creep. 

Ballad ^Jerry NwUw* 

(3) Proud. Batchelor, p. 143. 
STOUTE. To be disobedient to ? 

For no man ful comunly 
Beaecheth a wyfe of foly. 
But there the wyfe ys aboute 
The gode man for to otomtt, 

MS. HarL 1781, f. 80. 
Lewed man, thou shalt cursyng doate. 
And to thy prest thou shalt natstottfe. 

MS. HarL 1781, f. 7f. 
STOUTY. Stout. Skelton, 
STOVE N. A young shoot from the stump of a 

tree after it has been felled. North, 
STOVENNED. SpUt ; cracked. Yorkih, 
STOVER. (1) Fodder for cattle; provisions. 
" Assen and muylyn with heore stoveris/' 
Kyng Alisaunder, 1866. 

And maked hir a ful fairfer, 
And fond hire that night etowr* 

The SovifH Sagott 80118. 
Our low medowct Is not onelie full of sanUie 
cinder, which breedeth sundrie diseases in our cat- 
tell, but also more rowtie, foggie, and full of flags, 
and therefore not so profitable for stover and forragv 
as the higher meada be. 

Harriooffo DoieriptioH of Ib^tednM, p. 110. 

(2) To bristle up ; to stiffen. Wttt, The term 

is used by Ford, i. 402. 
STOW. (1) To lop or top trees. EaU, '* Stowd, 

cropt as horse's ears," Thoresby, 1703. 
^2^ To resist, hinder, or stop. 
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3lff any man flow m« thb nyth, 
I xal hym jeve a dedly wownde. 

Covtntry Mytnin, p. 217* 

(3) To dry in an oven. Kent. 

(4) To silence any one. A cant term. 

(5) To confine cattle. Norf, 

(6) A place for putting things in. 

(7) StoWf tiow, a term formerly addressed to a 
hawk by a falconer to make it come to his fist. 
See Gent. Rec iL 58. 

STOWE. (1) Stole. fTeier. 

(2) ** Stowe, streyth passage betwyx g. wallys or 
hedgys, inirapedo" Pr. Pary. 

(3) To cope with an enemy. 

Tbay stekede stedys in ttoure with ttelrae wapynt, 
And alle atowede wyth strenghe that ttode thcineagaynea. 

Morte jirthur«t it& Uneoin, f. 09. 

(4) ** Stowyne or waryne, or besettyne, as men 
done moneye or chaffer, ettmrnuto" Pr. Parv. 

STOWER. (1) The same as Poy^ q. y. 
(2) A flock of geese. Yorkgh. 
STOWERED. SUked. North, 

Standyng together at a comon wateryng place 
ther called Hedgedyke, lately ttowered for eatall to 
drynke at. Arehmologiat xxiil. 23. 

STOWINGS. Loppings. EomL 
STOWLIN. A lump of meat. Une. 
STOW-STEDE. A narrow bank of earth laid 
dcroas a ditch or stream for the passage ot 
men and cattle. Cambr, 
STOWTE. Strong; powerful. 

The emperowre was fulle ttowte. 
And beieged the castelle abowte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. aS, f. 77. 
When the steward sawe Oye, 
Stowtly he can hym hye. 
MS, Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 157. 

STOWTER. To struggle ; to walk clumsily. 

STRA. Straw. Eatt. 

STRABLET. A long narrow piece of anything. 

aOMCrSC** 

STRABRODS. The wooden pins or stobs used 
in fastening thatch to the roof of a building. 

STRACH Y, ** The lady of the Strachy married 
the yeoman of the wardrobe," Twelfth Night, 
ii. 5. The real meaning of this word is a 
mystery. Mr. R. P. Knight supposes it to be 
a corrupt form of atralicit a title of magis- 
tracy in many states of Italy. 

STRACK. A bar of iron. 

STRACKLE-BRAINED. Dissolute ; thought, 
less. Strackiing, a loose wild fellow. North, 

STRACT. Distracted, far. dial 

STRAD. A kind of leather gaiter worn as a 
protection against thorns. Wett, 

STRADDLEBOB. A blackbeetle. I.Wight. 

STRADDLINS. Astride. Var.diaL 

STRADIOTES. A class of soldiers. (Gr.) 

Among the Frenchmen were certaine light hors- 
men called atradUd«*t with shorte styroppea, bever 
hatts, smal speres, and swerdcs like semiteriea of 
Turkay. Hall, Henrw YIIL f. 2t. 

STRAFE. To stray. Salop. 

STRAFT. A scolding quarreL Eatt, 

STRAGE. (1) Slaughter. (Za/.) 

(2) To stray, said of cattle. 

8TRAGLE. To stray. Far, dial 



That we might not think arolH of that Almighty 
Being which has made us, nor of the sundry beings 
he has made, that we may neither dote nor daru» 
9tragle nor be lost. 

N. rairftut. Bulk and Selvadgt of tha World, 1674. 

STRAGLERS. Another name for the game of 
attragals, q. y. See MS. Ashmole 788, f. 162. 

STRAIGHT. (1) Too tight ; narrow. North. 

(2) A narrow alley. A cant term. 

(3^ Straightway ; immediately. Far. dial 

(4) 7b make things straight, to put them in 
order, as to balance accounts, &c. 

STRAIGHTER. A smoothing iron. North, 

STRAIGHT.NOSED.TONGS. Tongs used by 
smiths for holding short or flat pieces of iron 
in the fire. 

STRAIGHTS. A kind of doth. It is spelt 
streyt in the Exp. Elizabeth of York, p. 104. 
Straights were made in large quantities in 
Devonshire. Blount describes straits, ** a sort 
of narrow, coarse cloth, or kersey." 

STRAIL. " Strayle, bed cloth, stamina, stra- 
gula," Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 165. 

STRAIN. (1) Lineage ; descent. ShaJk. 

(2) To flow, as a river. Drayton, 

(3) To strain courtesy, to stand upon ceremony, 
to be extremely formal. " Thynke you that it 
is Kood maner to strayne courtevsie on this 
maner," Palsgrave, verb. f. 376. 

(4) To copuUte, said of the cat. See Brocket! 
and Wilbraham. Shakespeare uses the word 
applied to a woman, " When he strains that 
lady," Henry VIII. iv.l. 

(5) " I strayne, as a hauke doth, or any other 
syche lyke fowle or beest in theyr clawes,ytf 
estrauigs," Palsgrave, 1530, verb. f. 376. 

STRAINE. (1) To stretch out. 
Sithene was thou $traifiuda one the crosse so faste. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f. 190. 
(2) To restrain ; to curb. Gawayne. 
STRAINGESPORTED. Transported. East. 
STRAINT. Pressure ; tension. Spenser. 
STRAIT. To straiten; to puzzle. East. 
STRAITE. To bind fast. 

In kevil and bridel thair chekes strako. 
That ye noght neghen ne laite. 

MS. Cott, Vupas. D. vll. f. SOL 
STRAKE. (1) Struck. Hampole. 

He says. Now base thou taughteme 

How that 1 salle wirke with the. 

Than bis swerde drawee he. 

And *trak9 to hym thro. P^ixevat, 1790, 

(2) To go; to proceed. (J.-S,) "To strake 
about, circumire," MS. Devonsh. Glossary. 

The stormes ttraked with the wynde. 
The wawes to-lx>te biforeand bihynde. 

Cursor MundU MS, ColL Trin, Cantab, f. IS. 

(3) Plighted by shaking hands. 

5ys, seyde the Erie, here myn honde, 
Hys trowthe to hym he atrakt. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 98, f. 64. 

(4) To stretch one's self; to lie down. East, 
It is derived from the A.-S. 

(5) ** Jbsis, the strake of a cart whele wherin the 
spokes bee sette," Elyot, ed. 1559 ; " viettis, a 
hoope or strake of a caite,'' ibid. Carr has 
straker, the iron rim of a wheel 
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16) A crevice or opening in a floor, &c. A rut in 
a road was also so called. 

(7) A slice, or narrow portion. 

Likewise another in Oxfordshire not verie farre 
fVoni Burford, and Uie third over against Lach lade, 
which Is parted from the main countie of Barkeshirc 
by a little ttrake of Oxfordshire. 

BarrimM*t DeteriptUm tf England, p. IftS. 

(8) To blow a horn. See Stroke (6). 
STRAKE-NAILS, ** Broeehe grdndi, great 

headed studs called brodes or strake nailes/' 

Plorio, p.68,ed.l611. 
STRAJ.ES. Two year old sheep. JV©r/A. 
STRAM. (1) A loud sudden noise. fVeat. 
(2) To beat; to spring or recoil with violence 

and noise ; to dash down. Devon, 
STRAMALKING. Gadding and loitering, said 

of a dirty slovenly female. East. 
STRAMASH. The same as Stram (2). 
8TRAMAZ0UN. A direct descending blow 

./ith the edge of a sword. " A stramasson or 

down-right slash," Howell. 
STRAM-BANG. Violently ; startingly. Devon. 
STRAME. A streak, mark, or trace. West. 
STR AA I M E R. A great falsehood. Var. dial 
STRAl^lMERLT. Awkward ; ungainly. Kent, 
STRAMMING. Huge; great. Wett, 
STRAMOTE. A stalk of grass. Donet. 
STRAMP. To trample upon. North, 
STRAND. One of the twists of a line of hemp 

or horsehair; a withered stalk of grass. 

Su9»ex, 
STRAND.HEADS. Arrow-heads. 
STRANDY. Restive; passionate. Sirandy- 

miree, children who are strandy. North, 
STRANG. Strong. North. 
STRANGE. (1) A strange woman, i. e. an im- 

Ben Jonson, 



modest woman, a prostitute, 
ed. GifTord, iv. 418. 

(2) Backward ; retiring ; shy ; coy. A common 
use of the word in old pUys. 

(3) To wonder at. North. 

(4) Foreign ; uncommon. He made it strange, 
he made it a matter of difficulty or nicety. 
(A.^N.) 

(5) To estrange. (yi.-N.) 
The sec his propre kynde ehaungeth, 
And alle the world his forme strortgeth. 

Golfer, MS, Soe, Antiq. 134. f. 191 

STRANGER. (1) A visitor. North, 

(2) An imperfection in the snuff of a candle, 

causing it to gutter. 
STRANGILLION. The strangury. 
STRANGLE. To tire, or weary. Baber, 
STRAP. (1) Credit. YorJtsh. 

(2) To flog, or beat. Var, dial, 

(3) .A cluster, or bunch. North. 

STRAP-OIL. A severe beating. It is a com- 
mon joke on April 1st to send a lad for a 
pennyworth of strap-oil, which is generally 
ministered on his own person. 

STRAPPADO. An ancient mode of punish- 
ment, the victim being "drawn up to his 
height, and then suddenly let fall half way 
with a jerk, which not only breaketh his arms 
to pieces, but also shaketh all his joints out of 



joint," Holme. ** The strappado, egtaUem, 

trochlea,'* Coles. Brathwaite wrote, "A 

Strappailo for the Divell, epigrams and latyrei 

alluding to the time," 1615. 

But the best is that in Spaine you shall have fel 

lowes for a small pcece of silver take the ttrapptulo, 

to endure which torture another man could not 

be hyrde with a klngdome. 

Dekker't Knights Conjuring, p. 8. 
STRAPPER. A strong large person. Strap- 

ping, large and muscular. Var, dial 
STRAPS. "Peeces of leather fastned to the 

waistband instead of eyes or holders," Holme. 

Academy of Armory, 1688. 
STRAPULS. " Straple of a breche, femorale, 

feminaie:* Pr. Parv. " Tibiale, a straple," 

MS. HarL 2270, f. 187. 

Why hopes thu nott for sothe that thcr stode 
wonus a coke on Seynt Pale stepull toppe. and 
drewe up the ttraputt of his brech. How preves thu 
that? Be all the lilj. doctors of Wynberehyllea, 
that is to saye, Vertas, Gadatryme, Trumpaa, and 
Dadyltrynuert. RtKq. jtntiq. 1. 89L 

STRASE. In MS. Med. Lincoln, f. 304, one oi 
the tokens of approaching death is said to be 
if the sick person " pulle the strase or the 
clathes." 

STRAT. (1) To stop ; to hinder. Devon, 

(2) To splash with mud. Devon. 

(3) To bring forth young prematurely, applied to 
beasts. Comw, 

(4^ To dash in pieces. West. 

(5) A blow. Sinnerset. 

STRATCH. To slake lime. Somerset, 

STRATE. A street, or path. See Martire. 

STRATH. Straight. Ritson, 

STRAUGHNESSE. Madness. Palsgrave. 

STRAUGHT. (1) Stretched. West. 

For pure Joye, as in a rage. 

She Mtraught to hym all at ones. 

And fill aswoune upon the stones. 

Gwver, ed. 1S54. f. 184. 

(2) Distracted. *' I am straught, je suis 

enrag^," Palsgrave, 1530. 
STRAUNGID. Estranged. (j1-N.) 
For anone after he was changyd. 
And fram bys owne kynde Hntungifd. 

Gow€r, US, Cantab, Ff. 1. tf. f. t. 

STRAVAIGE. To stroll about. North. 
STRAVE. Strove ; tried. NortK 
STRAW. (1) To strew about. North, 

(2) Not worth a straw, a common phrase for 
anything quite worthless. 

Whatesoevery he be, and yf that he 
Whantc money to plede the lawe. 

Do whate he cane In ys mxter than 
Shale not prove worth* a ttmw*. 

NuffiB Poetiem, p. 48. 

(3) J man of straw, a person who is not pos- 
sessed of property. 

(4) *' To throw straws against the wind, cims 
ventis litigare,'* Coles. 

(5) In the straw, an accouchement. 
STRAWBERRY-PREACHERS. An expression 

applied by Latimer to designate the non-re- 
sidents of his day, who only visited their 
cures once a year. It afterwards beouM 
proverbiaL 
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STRAW-CUTTER. A machine uied for cut- 
ting straw into chaff. For. dial 
STRAW-JOINER. Athatcher. Devon. 
STRAW-MOTB. A straw. Dewm. 
STRAY. The right of atrmy, L e. of paituring 

cattle on commona. 
STRAYE. Thesky? 

Abraham, doe as I theenytt 
Loke and tellt and yf thou maye, 
Starrca standinge one the ffrajr* / 
That unponlble were Chutmr Pla^, i. 03. 

STRAJT. Straight ; directly. 

Ladiery, robbery, or moDtlajt, 
Byd hym telle even ttrap. 
Ma. CbM. CImud, A. U. f. I4A 

STRB. A Straw. {J.-S.) 

And layeth that niche an huibonde 
Was to a vyf noajt worth a afre. 

Cower, MS, 8te Antiq, lSi» t. W. 

Thai leyn npoa the hers gold and ailver gret 

quaatytaa, and thai patten abouten him gret plentee 

of jtfra*. MauHd«fMt*» IVoMlf, p. 869. 

STREAK. (1) To stretch. North, Laying out 
a dead body is termed ttreokmg. 

Goddot M I wille : 
And loke that thou hire tille, 
And tirek out hire thes. JfS. INgAy 86. 
(2) The same as Stroke, q. v. 
STREAM. To pass along in a train actiyely ; 

to draw out at length. West, 
STREAMERS. (1) The Northern lights. North, 
(2) Persons who work in search of stream tin. 

A mining term. 
STREAM-WORKS. ** In ComwaU they have 

two sorts of stannaries or metal works, i. e. 

lode-works and stream-works. The latter 

are in the lower places, when they trace the 

▼ein of tin by ditches, by which they carry off 

the water that would break in upon them,*' 

Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 392. 
8TREAVE. Stray. " For some streaTe lord- 

ship/' Hall's Satirea, p. 127. 
STREBERY. The strawberry tree. '* Fragrnn, 

astrebery," Nominale MS. **F^ragum, a 

strebor^" MS. ibid. 
8TREECH. The space taken in at one striking 

of the rake. Streeeh meoiure is that in which 

a straight stick is struck over the top of the 

TCsseL Barnes, p. 354. 
STREEK. (1) To iron clothes. Eatt. 

(2) To measure com by passing a flat piece of 
wood over the top of the measure. '* ffottio 
is to strekyn come,"MS. Harl.1738. Streeied 
meatur€t exact measure. 

(3) A strata of coal. North. 
STREELY. Long ; lean. St^folk, 
STREET-WALKER. A common prostitute. 
STREEVED. Tried ; strove. Corme. 
STREIGHT. Stretched. (J.^S.) 
8TREINABLE. Violent 

In this Josina his dales, it dianced that a Portin- 

gale ship was driven and drowned by force of a 

ttr0inabl0 tempest neere unco the shore of one of 

, theScotish lies. Holituhed,HlstoH»o/Scoaand, p. 991 

He weyed up his aDcors and halsed up hys sayles, 
bavlnge a prosperous and Hrtnable wynd and a 
freshe gale tente even by God to delyver him from 
that pcreU and Joopwdle. Bmtt, BkhardUL f. 17* 



STREINE. To constrain ; to press closely. 
STREIT. Strict; severe. 
Of his ordres he was wel itrtUg and he was la greett 

fere 
For to ordeini eni man bote ha the b a fa p si e. 

I^ qri^lhe«M« JBflMt,ed. Black, p. 14. 

STREIT-BRETH. Short breath. 

At the hole of the throte ther be too. 
That lepra and Hrt^bnth wyl undo. 

MS, FotmcH Bkod-Lmmg, xv« Cant. 

STREITE. (1) Straight. (^.-&) 

(2) Straitly ; narrowly. {A,'S,) 

STREIVES. Beasts which have itrayed. 

STREKE. (1) To pitch, or erect. 
Furthe stepes that steryne, and afraXres his ttntis 
One a strengha by a streme in tlias straytt landea. 

MorU Arthurs, MS, LmuoIh, t. ML 

(2) To strike ; to go rapidly. 

To kepe hym thane were thay wara^ 
Thaire dynttis derls hym no mare, 
Thenne whoso hadestrcXryiie sare 

One a harde stone. Fareseal, \gn» 

Bothe they Hrekpn faate. 
They mett togedur at the laste. 

MS. Qmla6. Ff . U. aS, f. M7. 

(3) Direct ; straight. . {A.'S.) 

Girdes «frcXre thourghe the stour on a stede rychei 
Many steryne mane he steride by strenghe of hyoM oaa> 

MorU JHhmM, MS. Uncoht, f . Tt. 

(4) To scratch out or cancel anything. 
STREMEDEN. Streamed; flowed. (A.'S.) 
STREMERE. A flag ; a banner. 

Upon the hyest maste there 

He set up a s f r ai mrs 

Of hys fadurs armys bryghte. 

MS. Cantab, Ff . U. K, & llfk 

STREMES. The rays of the sun. 
STREN. Race ; progeny. (A.-S.) 

For the misUgeten eftwt, 
Qttlc y schal now dolven ben. 

.^rtibour and Jfsrite, p. ». 

STRENCH. 

5ung and olde, brihet, and sdicne, 
AUe he riveth in one sCrmdk. 

JfS. CM. Cedig. A. la. f.ia 
STRENCULT. Scattered. Rt^wm. 
STREND. Race; generation. (^.-S.) 
For he salde in his hert. nogfat sal I wende, 
Withouten ivd, tn, etrand insfrends. 

Jf& Cotton. Vetpaa^ D. viL 1 5 

STRENE. (1) The shoot of a tree. Zsnc. 
(2^ A New-year's gpft. Jhrtet. 
(3) To copulate, said of a dog. Jharh, 
STRENGEST-FAITHED. Possessing the most 

powerful faith. Chaucer. 
STRENOITHE. Strengthen. (^..&) 
Now Ood, that dyed appon a rode. 
Btrongithe hym bothe bone and blod. 
The fyid for to have I 

Totnont tf Portugal, p.fr 
STRENGTH. (1) A castle ; a fortress. Giford, 

(2) Used in the provinces by farmen to expresi 
the number or quantity of labouren they have 
at their command. Var, dud. 

(3) To strengthen. {A,'S.) 

Anid more to atrtngth their power, Joyn'd with the Pop^ 

Taplor'* Wvrkea, 1630, iii. 18 

STRENGTHING. A strengthening. PaUfrm^ 

52 
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8TRENKILLE. To sprinkle. 

Tak hATer, and perehe it wele in a panne, and 
attmkUlt it wele In the perchynge with water. 

MS. Une, Med. f . SW. 
tTRENKITH. Strength. 

In hyt tyme ther waa no knyghte. 

Of annes, of ttrenk^th of honde, 

That bare lOGhe pryie in all that londf. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. iifSB. f. 147. 
Syr Barnard seyde. What haate thou thoght I 
Of juttyng cantte thou ryght noght. 

For thou art not of age. 
Syr, he teyde, what wott ye 
Of what ttrtnkjfth that y bee. 

Or y be proTyd In felde with the lage ? 

MS. Cantab, Ff. IL 38, f. 7^ 
And yf iche at hur day fayle, ' 

Ther ichalle no thyng hur avayle. 
But Burlonde schallehur wedd. 
And Tryamowre noght we kenne. 
Wherefore ther pastyth here no men, 
Wyth Hrtnk^ but they be kedd. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. IL 38, f. 80. 

STRBNKLE. " Strcnkyll to cast holy water, 
vimpilon" Palsgrave. It is the same as 
Sprinkle J q. ▼. 
STRENTHE. Strength. Also, to strengthen. 
Ne the $trtnth« of hyt enmyt, 
Ne the lotelteyt that in thaym lyei. 

MS, Hart, i98l), f . 4. 
To bowe hym ay Into mekenea. 
And no more wery than the aooe ca» 
That evermore he rSiet in lenthe, 
Ay the more he gederia hya Btrentha, 

MS. Hart, 9900, f . 17* 
The glfte of pit4 as twilke a grace. 
That to charlt4 it may ut purchasoe. 
And onre hertyt lo ttrmth« faste. 
That no fondyng inay ua doun caste. 

MS, Horf. 9960, f. 1ft 

STRBN3ERE. A strainer. 

STKEPE. To strip. (A.-N,) 

STRESS. To confine in narrow limits. 

STRESSB. A distress. A law term. 

And of this rent, yf that he dolth faile, 
I gyre hym powre to aliore*on the tale. 
And take an MtruM, yf that nede be. 
Upon the gronnde, one, two, or thre. 

MS. Rawl.C,m, 

STREST. An extremity ? 

Wyndes and wedon have her drcTyn, 
That In a Hreal be they reryn. 

Torml t^ Portugai, p. 78. 

STRET. (1) To Stretch. North, 
Ala fere ai I may tirtt and atreche, 
I wyll helpe with all my myght, 
Both by dey and by nyght, 
Faat to runne into the wode. M8. AAmoU 61. 
(2) Strait ; tight. We»t. 
•TRET-BODIED-COAT. "A stret-bodied 
coat, this is dose to the body and arms, and 
is usually worn without a doublet, having un- 
der it a waistcote with side or deep skirts 
abnost to the knees," Holme, 1688. 
STRETCH. (1) To walk in a dignified manner. 
WiOaxCB Yorkth, 

(2) A strike to measure com. 

(3) A plot of ground on which weavers stretch 
their warps. fFeit. 

8TRETCHABLE. Upright. List of old words 
prefixed to fiatnuin uppon Bartholome, 1582. 



STRETCHER. (1) The board in a boat against 
which a rower places his feet. 

He knowes, though they had an oar In CTery 
mana boat in the world, yet in hJa they cannot 
challenge lo much aa a ttretehtr. 

D9kk9t*9 Knighf9 ComjuHng, p. 39. 
f 2) A falsehood, f^'ar, tHaL 
(3) A stick to keep out the traces from the 

horses' legs. Var. dial. 
STRETCH1NG.ST1CKS. Sticks used by glovers 
for stretching the thumbs and fingers of 
gloves. Holme, 1688. 
STRETT. A road ; a way. (J,-S.) 

Seyde Tryamowre, then wolde y faya wytt 
Why ye two kepe thytafrcf/. 

MS. Cantab, Ff . U. 38. f . 88. 

STREUD. Strided. North. 
STREUT. To tear, or slit JDortet, 
STREVILL. A three-pronged fork fbr taking 

op barley or short hay. Demm, 
STREWYS. Bad people? In the Latin version 
which accompanies thefollowing it iBmtilorum. 
And be not to moche byfore nether to fer byhynde 
yowre felowya for drede of «fr«UFjw. M8. Bodl. 065. 
STREYTHED. Straightness. {A..S,) 
STRICKE. Direct ; straightway. {A..S.) 
He sail noght eftyrhyi lyfes ende 
Weende ttrgcke to purgatory, 
Bot even to hcUe wtthowteo mercy. 

Hampolt, MS. Bowet, p. 106. 

STRICKING-PLOUGH. A kind of plough used 
in some parts of the county of Kent. 

STRICKLE. (1) A piece of wood used in striking 
off an even measure of com. Weti. 

(2) A whetstone for a scythe. North, It is 
mentioned by Holme, 1688. 

(3) " A slender sparr, rabated in the ends, an- 
swerable to the breadth of the casting-frame, 
whereon the plummer runs his lead when it is 
new cast ; by this he beats down the sand in 
the frame, and keeps it of an even height ; 
and when the lead is cast over to run in the 
frame, the plummer foUoweth the lead with 
this instrument to drive it forward, and keep 
it that the sheet be all of a thickness,'* Holme, 
Academy of Armory, 1688. 

STRICTLAND. An isthmus. 

Beyond the which I find a narrow going or atriet- 
hmd leading fro the point to Hirst Castell, which 
tundeth into the Ma ai if it hoong by a thred from 
the maine of the iland. 

HarrUon*» Deteription ef Britahte, p. 56. 

STRIDDLE. To straddle. Also, to walk in an 

affected manner. North, 
STRIDE. (1) To measure by paces. 
(2) To stride a lance, i. e. to be killed by the 

point of a lance. 
STRIDE-WIDE. A cant term for ale mentioned 

in Harrison's England, p. 202. 
STRIDLING. Astride. '^Fyon the,beest,thou 
standest so a ttrydljfng that a man may dryve 
a cartbetwene thy legges/' Palsgrave. 
STRIE. A straw. 

Of bodi waa he mayden dene, 

Nevere yete in game ne In grene, 

Thit hire ne wolde leylie ne lye. 

No more than it were a ttrta. Hav^ok, 988. 

STRIG. The foot-stalk of a fiower, leaf, or 
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frah. Stmih. « Strigget of 1»y leiTea," 
CnnniDgfaam's Rev. Aoc p. 19. 
STRIKE. (1) An iron spear or stanchel in a gate 
or palisade. WWnm. 

(2) To proceed or go anywhere ; to go rapidly. 
See Sireie. 

He Mid* to hit tone. Tak a plk«» 
T»-Bif he thou lehalt with me ttrikt* 

Tht Sftyn Sag9§, lt64. 

(3) To steal money. An old cant term given in 
Dekker's Belman of London, 1608. '* Now 
we have well bonsd, let ns strike some chete/' 
Earle's Microoosmography, p. 254. 

(4) SMJtt me btei, an old phrase meaning to 
conclude a bargain. 

You Me what baofi It has eadur'd 
That would, before new fcatt, be eux'd i 
But if that*! all you ttand upon. 
Here, airikt mtt luck. It shall be doDt. 

HudOrm*, II. L 040. 

A busheL Lme» 

Some men and women, rich and nobly borne. 

Gave all they had for one poore ttrike of come. 

Taptm*9 (ForXrM, 1630, 1. 1ft. 

(6) " Stryke to gyve mesure by, rotc^f a me- 
surer" Palsgrave. See Street. 

(7) Flies are said to giriJte and meui tohe siruei, 
when the latter is fly-blovm. i^^inc. 

(8) To anoint or rub gently. Devon. 

(9) " Stryke of iiaxe,potipee deJUece" Palsgrave. 
See Chancer, Cant. T. 678. 

(10) To make a straight line by means of a 
chalked piece of string, ^eff. 

(11) To stroke softly. 

(12) To make anything smooth. 

The warderoper to delyver the second sheete unto 
two yomen, they to crosM it over theyr arme,and to 
stnfkt the bcdde as the ussher shall more playnly 
ihewe unto theym. Arehmologia, It. SIS. 

(13) To etrike handtt to shake hands. 

(14) To raise or rise up ? To shriek ? 

And whanne she was relevyd, she atryked and saide, 
My lord sire Launcelot, alias I why be ye in this 
plyte } and thenne she swouned ageyne. 

jr«r«ed'iOtAifr,li.S4S. 

(15) To balance accounts. 

And the said journall. with the two other book«. 
to lye upon the greencloth dayly, to the intent the 
aceomptants, and other particular derkes, may take 
oat the solutions entred into the Mid bookes, where- 
by they may srrOre their lydfers, and soe to bring In 
their acoompts incontinently upon the Mme. 

Ordimmncn mmd RtgulmUmte, p. 188. 
(16^ To rebound. Pabgrate. 

(17) A combination among workmen to leave oif 
their occupations until they obtain an increase 
of wages. For. dioL 

(18) The break of day. North. 

(19) To Up, as a barrel, &c. 

(20) To spread, or lay out flat. 

(21) '* I stryke, I let downe the crane, Je laches 
stryke lowe stryke, lachez juequee c terre, 
Palsgraye, 1530, verb. 

STRIKE-BAULK. To plough one furrow, and 

leave another. Kent. 
STRIKE-BLOCK. A kind of plane, used by 

joiners for abort joints. 
STRIKE IN. To begin. F«r. if mL 



STRIKER. (1) A wencher. An old eant term 

occurring in Middleton, Massinger, Ac. 
(2) *' An heavy piece of wood wherewith the 
fleme is smitten or driven into the horse neck 
vein when he is blooded," Holme, 1688. 
STRIKILLE. It is the translation of ofortum 

in the Nominale MS. zv. Cent 
STRINDE. (1) Stride. Line. Thus a hop, 
etrmd, and jump ; a cock's eirhd, for a ooek'a 
stride or tread, &c. 
(2) Race } progeny ; child. (J.-S,) 

And seyne with baptyme wcichede that etn/ndt. 
With synne was fjrlede with Adamcs dede. 

MS. XineBto A. i. 17, f. n% 
STRINE. (1) A ditch. Saltyt. 
(2) The side of a ladder. Lane, 
STRING. (1) Aheaye harping upon oneetring,^ 
common phrase for incessant repetition. 

But her parents, erer harping upon oiurtrittf, ex- 
pounded this averseneMe and declining of hers to a 
modest bashftill shame. 

Th0 Tw0 LaneoAlrt LoMra, 1640, p. 14. 

(2) I had all the world in a string, i. e. com- 
pletely at my command. 

(3) A narrow vein of ore. North. 

(4) Stock ; race ; progeny. Cumb. 
STRINGER. (1) A person who made striogi for 

bows. See Nares. 
(2) A wencher. Beaum. and Flet. ii. 140. 
STRINGY. Cold; nipping, appUed to th« 

weather. Suffolk. 
STRINKLE. (1) Same as Strenkle, q. v. « Ae^ 

pereoriumt a strynkylle," Nominale MS. 
(2) To scatter ; to sprinkle. Var. dial 
STRINTE. The same as Strinde (2). 
And leevcs well, of no mans ttrpnte 
Is he not gotten by left of klnde. 

Okesfer Plm^, L lA 
STRINTH. Strength; power. (^.-5L) 
The meke hyra lawys to Mrve stalwerthly, 
AIs he that m stronge and Biyjty, 
That alle hys strcnthe, thorue mekencs. 
To Goddcs ttrpnih chargettes as. 

MS. Harhnn,f. 17 

STRIP. (1) To strip a cow is to milk her Tery 
dean, so as to leave no milk in the dug. In 
the dairy districts of Suffolk the greatest im- 
portance is attached to stripping the cows, as 
neglect of this infallibly produces disease. It 
is Uie same as the Norfolk etrocking, Forby't 
East Anglia, p. 330. 

(2) To go very rapidly. 

The swiftest hound, when he Is hallowed, atrtpp«9 
forth. Go$mm'9Seh»ol*t(fjtbu$»,U7», 

(3) Destruction ; mutilation. BUnmi. 
STRIPE. (1) To beat Pal^rave. StiUinuse. 

Also, to Mat time in music 
2) Race ; kindred. (Lat.) 
A woodman's knife. Line. 
A fool. Wilis. 
To thrash com. 

Thare after It beeouM comne ript 
Botbe for to berye and for to strpp** 

MS. HarU SSfl*, f. !•. 

STRIPPING. " The washing and sifting of the 
vrast tin in order to return the rough and 
ooune to the stamps, and the liner to the 
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wrack, is calld the 9tr^ipinff of tin/' Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 
8TRIPPINGS. (1) The hist milk drawn from a 
cow in milking. Var. diaL 

(2) Refuse ? 

He to chelfe under the muter oooke in that place* 
and hath for hto fee the trippingat of beefe. 

Ordinance and Regulatioru, p. 988 

STRIPT. Striped. Middleton, iv. 447. 
STRIT. (1) A street. East. 
(2) Strideth ? 

Mon in the mone ttond and «fri/, 

On hit bot forke it burthen he bereth. 
Hit it muche wonder that he na doun tlyt. 

For doute lett he Talle he thoddreth ant thereth. 
Introd. Midt. mghft Dream, p fiS. 

STRITCH. (1) The same as Strike (6). 
(2) To stretch. North. 
STRITE. Straight. North. 
STRITHE. To stride the legs. 
STRIVE. (1) To take a hird's nest. Eat 

(2) Strife. 

The roeke hym lawet to lerve ajmyly, 
Ato dute the thepe et no5t wyly, 
That mekely got withouten ttrpve, 
Whethere to the herde hym wllle dryve. 

M8. Harl. 9960. f. 17. 
He loTyd ay contakt, and Mrpve, 
Ther wat non holdyn wort on lyf. Tundaief p. 9. 
That made them of gtryvy* were. 

M8. Cantab. Ff. li- 38» f. 64. 

STRIVELING. The town of Stirling. It occurs 
frequently in old documents. 

STROAK. Two pecks of com. Yorkah. 

STROAKINGS. The same as Strippinff$f q. t. 
It is also called tirockings. See Forby. 

STROCAL. *' A long iron instrument like a 
fire-shovel to carry the metall out of a broken 
into a whole pot, used by glass-makers/' 
Blount's Glossographia, p. 615. 

STROCKE. A kind of sweet cream. 

STROD. A forked branch of a tree. Sussex. 

STRODE. Threw. Devon. 

STROF. Strove ; contended. {A.-N) 

STROGGLE. To murmur; to grumble. "I 
strogell, I murmure ^ith wordes secretly, je 
grommelle; he stroggleth at every thyng I 
do, il grommelle a tout tant que Je Jfays,** 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 378. 

STROGS. Short splatterdashes. /. (if Wight. 

STROIL. (1) Couch-grass. fVest. 

(2) Strength ; agility. Devon. 

STROKE. ( 1 ) Quantity. Var. dial 

(2) Sway ; influence ; prevalence. 

Thlt houte. at well for antiqultie at for the num- 
ber of worthlpfull gentlemen that be of the tumame, 
beareth no tmall strokt in the Englith pale of Ire^ 
land. Stanihurtta Oetrr. oflr^and, p. 38. 

To sooth, encourage, or flatter. 

So to maitter the Irith that with tuch manner 
of ttrengthi of wait and rampiret had not at yet 
beene acquainted, for till thote daiet they knew no 
dcfenee but woodt, bogt, or strokea. 

HoUnshedt Hist. Iraiand, p. 06. 
A game ; a proceeding. Essex. 
'6) A blast of a horn. A term formerly used by 
hunters. Twici, p. 45. 
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STROKE-BIAS. Is thus described : 

The Kentish men have a peculiar exerdte, 
dally in the eattem partt, which is nowhere els« 
uted in any other country, I believe, but their own; 
'tit called atroke-btasa, and the manner of it to that : 
In the tummer time one or two parithet convening 
make choice of twenty, and tometimea more, of the 
bett rnnnert which they can euU out In their pre- 
cinctt, who tend a challenge to an equal number of 
racen within the liberties of two other parithet to 
meet them at a let day upon some neighbouring 
plain, which challenge, if accepted, they repair to 
the place appointed, whither alto the country reurt 
in great numbert to behold the match, where, having 
ttrippad themtelvea at the goal to their thirtt and 
drawert, they begin the coune, every one having in 
hto eye a particular man at which he aims ; but after 
teveral travertes and conrtea on both tidet, that tide 
whoae legi are the nimbleat to gain the flnt tevea 
strokea from their antagontota carry the day and wia 
the prise. Nor to thto game only appropriated to 
the men, but in tome placet the maidt have their 
let matchea too, and are at vigorout and active to ob- 
tain a victory. 

Brom^a TVvvab over Kngiand, 1700, p. 2S4. 

STROKER. A flatterer. Jonson, vi. 84. 

STROLL. A narrow slip of land. Devon. 

STROM. (1) An instrument, according to Ray, 
to keep the malt in the vat. North. 

(2) A storm, or tempest. 

Al tlker hii were alnnd to gon, 
Ac Bwiche a atrom hem cam upon, 
That tore hem gonne drede. 

Romance of Rembmn, p. 493^ 

STROMDOLI. A name given to pieces of bitu- 
men, highly charged with sulphur and salt, 
found along the coast near Brighton. No 
doubt from the volcanic island so called. 
STROME. To walk with long strides. 
STROMMELL. Straw. A cant term, given in 
Dekker's Lanthome and Candle-Light, 1620. 
STROMMELLING. Awkward ; unruly. Wilts. 
STRONDE. A strand, or shore. {A.-S.) 
We came hedur on the atronde. 
Fro Conttaiityne the nobulle londe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 164. 

STROKES. Tenants who are bound to assist 
the lord in hunting, and turning the red deer 
on the tops of the mountains to the forest. 
Nicolson and Bum*s West, and Cumd. 

STRONG-DOCKED. Large and powerfully 
made about the loins. East. 

STRONTE. Qu. Stroute, to contend ? 
Thto makyth men myido more than oujte ellit. 
And to atronte and to ttare, and ttryve ajeyn vertu. 

DepoaitUm <tfRiekard II. p, 91. 

STROO. To strain a liquid through cloth, or 
to press it through a narrow passage, as 
through the teeth. 
STROOK. Struck. Smifolk. Strooken occun 

in Honours Academic, 1610, i. 43, 67. 
'Twat prollt tpoyld the world. Till then, we know it» 
The usurer atro^ tayics unto the poet. 

Bronufa Songe, 166L 
They blind hto tight, whote toules more blind* 
Had quite extinct the light of grace ; 
They buffet him, and bid him find 
Who 'twas that atmoke him on the face. 

Rowlan^a Btttraying o/Chriat, IfiOB, t|g. B. !• 

STROOP. (1) The gullet Naf. 
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(2) To bawl out, or cry aloud ; from Straept the 
g:ullet. East. 

STROOTCH. To drag the legs in walking. 
Kent 

STROP. (1) A cord. Devon, 

(2) To milk a cow with pressure of finger and 
thumb, and so to draw the last drops. In do- 
ing this cleverly consists much of the art of 
milking, as an unskilful hand is apt, by not 
attending to this part of the mystery, to dry 
up a cow's milk. A stropped milk cow is a 
cow about to calve, and therefore, as they 
express it, one not in fiill profit ; that cannot 
be milked full handed, but must be stropped. 
Line, 

STROPE. A strap. '< A thonge, or that whiche 
is bounden to the middes of adarte or javelyn 
wherwith it is throwen, a ttrope or a loupe/' 
Elyot, 1559. 

STROSSERS. Tight drawers. They were much 
worn by the Irish. The term is corrupted 
into ttroucet in Sir John Oldcastle, p. 71. 

STROTHER. (1) A marsh. North, 

(2) The rudder of a vessel. 

Then HanyUald arose hym up toiete both fhipand 
strothir. Th» Hittoiy ofBtryn, UAl. 

STROU. Destroy ; devastate. 

The king of Danmark with gret wrong, 

Thurch a geaunt that ii so strong, 

Wil Mtrou al our thede. G^ of WaruHke, p. 988. 

STROUNGE. Morose; severe. North, 
STROUPE. •* Strowpeof thethrote, epiglotus;* 
Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221. The windpipe is 
still called the ttroupem Norfolk. 
R. tille him ran, a stroke on him be fest. 
He smote him in the helm, bakward he bare his ttmupe, 

Langtqfft ChromUU, p. 190. 

STROUT. (1) Same as ^x/rou/, q. v. 

The accidents (saith he) that doe accompany the 
bytings of spyders are these that follow. The 
wounded place waxeth red, yet doth it not swell 
nor grow very hot, but it is somewhat moyst. If 
the body become cold, there will follow trembling 
and shaking, the groyne and hammes doe much 
stnute out, and are exceediug distended, there is 
great proTocatlon to make water, and striving to 
exonerate nature, they sweat with much difflcultie, 
labour, and paine. Besides, the hurt persons are all 
of a cold sweat, and teares destiU from their eyes 
tbat they grow dym-iighted therewith. 

TopmUV Hterorie ^fSwpenU, 1006, p. SM. 

(2) To Stmt. Still in use. 

Shake not much thy head, nor ttnmt It not too 
nrach out with bridling In thy chinne, for that is 
more romely for great horsea than for thee. 

8ehool« of Good Manner»t I6S&. 

(^3) A struggle ; a bustle ; a quarrel. 

(4) To swell out. Still in use. " Bocyne owte, 

or strowtyne," Pr. Parv. p. 41. 
STROUTE. See Stronte and Strut (3). 
STROVE. (1) Argued obstinately. Comw. 
(2) Confusion; uproar. West, 
STROW. (1) Confusion. Cwmo. 

(2) To strew. Still in use. 

(3) Loose ; scattered. See Nares. 
STROTALL. A contraction of destroy aU, a 

person who delights in waste. 



STROTE. To destroy. It occurs as late aa 
1610, in Honours Academic, p. 75. 
Some they strojft and some they brenne. 
They slewe my men on a day. 

MS. Omteb. Ff. U. 88, f. Itt. 
He sayse, his cmftes are so ryfe, 
Ther is no mane apone lyfe. 
With swerde, spere, ne with knyfe, 
May ffmye hym allane. Psreeva/, 564. 

Luk, my parka are tiroptd. 
And my veneri are drawed. 

MS. lAntoln A. L 17» t, 188. 

STROY-GOOD. A mischievous person. Forby 
has stry-good, a wasteful person. 

STRUB. To rob. Dewm, 

STRUCK. (1) Stricken. Shak. 

(2) Struck all of a heap, L e. excessively sur- 
prised, astounded. Var, dioL 

STRUCK-WHEEL. ** The wheel of wood that 
ia £utned at one end of the main spindle in 
a jack to receive the Une, or chain to turn the 
spit, is calld the struek-wheel, and according 
to the number of grooves in them they are 
calld two struck or three struck wheels," 
Kennett, MS. Lausd. 1033, f. 392. 

STRUD. Roost. 

And all the cranes, because It was so early, were 
at Mtrudt as their custome is geoerally, all stood upon 
one leg and held the other under their wing. Ste- 
phano, seeing the advantage, not willing to let so 
falre a bal fall to the ground, began himself : Now, 
•ir, quoth he, I hope yourself and the rest of the 
gentlemen will confeHe 1 hare wonne the wager ! 
for you see here is never a crane that hath mora 
than one le^e. Ta,rUo»f»y§woa imt<^Funfai»U,^S9ti» 

STRUGGED. Fat and chubby. West, 

STRULL. Well ; exceUently. Notf. 

STRUM. (1) A strumpet. Notf. 

(2) To play music Var. dial 
STRUMEL. A loose, long, and dishevelled 

head of hair. Norf. 
STRUMMUCK. To stray ; to wander. Suff. 
STRUMPLES. To cock one's strumples, L e. 

to utterly astonish him. Sahp. 
STRUNCHEON. A verse of a song. Line. 
STRUNT.(l) A bird's tail. North. It is some. 

times used for the tail of any animal. 
(2; The penis. A cant term. 

Consenting she, his art^Iade ttrunt he drew. 
And to 'es venereous game he hastily flew. 

Middltton't Kplgramf and Satmrety 1606, 

(3) To be sullen, or proud; to walk in an affected 
manner. North. 

(i) To cut off short. Yorksh. 

STRUNTY. Docked ; short. North. 

STRUSHINS. Orts, from Strushionj destruc 
tion. It lies in the way of strushion, L e. in 
a likelihood of being destroyed. North, 

STRUT. (1) To brace, in carpentry. 

(2) Stubbornness ; obstinacy. North. 

(3) Dispute ; contention. See Stuntise. 
STRUYEN. To destroy. {A.-N.) 

Thow has in thy realtee revengyde thy pople, 
Thurghe hdpe of thy hande thyne enmyse sf§ 
ttntffodt. Morte ArthurOf MS. Ltncoin, f. 68L 

Hast thow i^trv^td com or gns. 
Of other thynge that sowen was i 

JC& Coti. Oamd. A.IL 1. Itf. 
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STRY. (1) To spoU ; to destroy. East. 
Strye the rotet and bryng them to dedd* 
And tet dokys and nettuU yn ther ttede. 

MS. Cantob. Ft, li. 9B, f. 131. 

(2) A witch. "Com hcdyr, thou old stry," 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 148. 
STRYANCE. Wastefulness. Eoit. 
STRYE. To stay ; to ease ; to cure. 
STRY-GOODLY. Wasteful. Eoit 
STUB. (1) An old root, or stump ; also, to grub 
such roots up. For. diaL 

And badd hym take a mattok anoiif 
And *tubbt the olde lote away. 
That had atonde there many a day. 

M&, Cantab, Ft. U. 38, f. 199. 
This it a hard grisle growing upon the eronet, and 
•ometime gocth round about the eronet, and is 
called in Italian S^iiroMo. Laurentiut Ruiaiut lalth, 
that It may grow in any other place oi the leg, but 
then we cal it not a ring-bone, but a knot or knobu 
It commeth at the first either by some blow of ano- 
ther horse, or by striking his owne foote against 
some efii6, or atone, or such like casualty. The 
peine whereof breedeth a viscous and slimy humor, 
which resorting to the bones, that are of their owne 
nature ooide and dry, waxeth hard, cleaveth to some 
bone, and in processe of time becommeth a bone. 
TapaeiPf Fanr-Foot«d BeoMs, 1611, p. 411. 

(2) A considerable stock ; a good round sum. 
Somertei, 

(3) A kind of short naiL 

(4) A castrated bulL fferrf, 

(5) To ruin by extravagance. North, 

(6) A prop ; a support. East. 
STUB-APPLE. The wild apple. EtuL 
STUBBERD. A kind of apple. Wett. 
STUBBLE-GOOSE. A goose turned out to 

feed on stubble. Still in use. 
Of many a pilgrim hast thou Cristas curse^ 
For of thy perselee yet fare they the werse. 
That they han eten In thy ttobltgoot, 

Ohawosr, Cant. T., 4340. 

STUBBLENESS. Stubbornness; iurlineis. 
STUBBO. (1) Stubble. Che$h. 
(2) Thick : short. Cketh. 
STUBBY. Short and thick, like the stump of 
a tree. Far. dial 

But they were sturdy and sfwMed, 
Myghtypcstels and clubbed. 

SkaUatCg Worktf L 106. 

STUB-FEATHERS. The short unfledged fea- 
thers on a fowl after it has been plucked. 

STUB.RABBIT. One of these cunn ng crea- 
tures of few friends, will under alarm ensconce 
itself close to a tM whence it is difficult to 
dislodge it: and will then be «o called. 
Moor^t aujjMk MS. 

STUBS. Stubble. Northan^t. 

STUCK. (1) The handle of a porcelain, or 
crockery yesseL Warw. 
A spike. Wett. 

To atare Uke a atuei pig, a metaphor 
borrowed from the operation of pig-killing. 

4) The same as Stoekado, q. v. 

5) A shock of com. Heref. 
(6) A slough, or mire. Noif. 
8TUCKLIN0. (1) An apple pasty, thin, some- 



!■ 



what half circular in shape, and not made la 
a dish. Suites^. 

(2) A small river fish. South. 

STUCKS. Iron pins which are put into the 
upper part of the blocks of a drag, for the 
purpose of prcTenting the timber slipping off 
the side. North, 

STUD. (I) A meditation. We»t. 

(2) The upright in a lath and plaster wall. 
Oxon. ** Stud and stud-breadth is in Yorkshire 
the way of building the walls of a house in 
small frames or pannels of timber fiUd up 
with brick or stones, or plaistering." Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 392. 

For as in these our houses are oommonlie strong 
and well timbered, so that in manie places there are 
not abore foure, six, or nine.inches betweene stud 
and atud. Harrison'* England, p. 187. 

STUDDERIE. AlargesUble. 

King Henrie the Eight erected a noble ttutUerie, 
and for a time had Terie good suocesse with them, 
till the officers, waxing wearie, procured a mixed 
brood of bastard races, wherdby his good purpose 
came to little efflsct. 

HmrritunU Dtaeriptkm vf England, p. S90i 

STUDDIED. Put in a deep thought. Yorksh. 

STUDDLES. Weavers' implements. Wettm. 

STUDD Y. A smith's stithy. North. 

STUDY. To amaze ; to astonish. North. 

STUERDLY. Thrifty. Devon. 

STUFF. (1) Medicine ; furniture. &c. Var. dial 

(2) Rubbish. (3) Nonsense ; foolish talk. 

STUFFING-STICK. A stick made of iron or 
hard wood, used for poking the stuffing into 
chairs, &c. Holme, 1688. 

STUFFINS. Coarse flour : used at times syno- 
nymously with thortM and $harpt. The real 
distinction between these words is this : the 
flrst remove above bran is thorts ; the next 
above that is aharpe : and ahorta and aharpa 
are occasionally and respectively termed coarse 
or fine stuffins. North. 

STUFFURE. Stuflr. Pr, Parv. 

And qwhen hit is braiet smal, uke up the ah^fkgn, 
and do hit in a chargeour, and putte therto pouder of 
pepur, and saAtm, and pouder of clowea. 

Ordinance and RMgulaSkmt, p. 463. 

STUFFY. Very fat. Var. dial 

STUGGE. A hog's trough. Pr.Parv. 

STUG6ED. Healthy ; strong. Detfon. 

STUGGY. Thick and stout. Dewm. 

STUK. Short ; docked. Pr.Parv. 

STULING.KKN. A receiving house for stolen 
goods. This cant term is given in Dekker's 
Lanthome and Candle-Iight, 1620, sig. C. iiL 

STULK.HOLE. A miry puddle. Boat. 

STULL. (1) A luncheon. Also, a great piece of 
bread, cheese, or other eatable. Eaaex. 

(2) Timber placed in the backs of levels, and 
covered with boards or small piles to support 
rubbish. Comw. 

STULP. A short stout post, put down to mark 
a boundary, or driven into the ground for any 
purpose. See a passage in Stowe, as quoted 
by Nares. It is the same as sfocyi, which is 
still used in the North of EngUnd. See other 
references in Carlisle's Account of Charitiesi 
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p. 309; and HaU, Henry VI. ft. 12, 78. The 
reader will find this term under other forma. 
"Stoulpebeforeadoore, fOKcAtf/' Palsgrave. 

STULTCH. A crutch ; a stilt for boya. This 
ia given as a Wiltshire word in MS. Lansd. 
1033. f. 2. Steleh is still used in the same 
sense, and alio for a post 

STUM. Strong new wine, used for strength- 
ening weak Uquor. Stvm*df strengthened. 
According to Howell, Mtoomkig wine was 
effected by putting herbs and infusions into 
it. "Stum is wine that has never fer- 
mented," Blount, p. 615. 
There strength of tADCj, to it tweetoeis joynes, 
Uumixt with water, nor *tum*d with strong lines. 

Brwauft 8ong», 1661. 

Then then to the Queen, let the next advance. 
With all loyal lads of true English race ; 
That scorn the Mum'd notion of Spain and France. 
8ong90/th0 London Pr*ntie*§, p. ISS. 

STUMMATCHER-PIECE. An irregular, gored, 
piece of land, of no shape easily expressible, 
and so likened to the ancient article of dress, 
which becoming " fine by degrees and beauti- 
fiilly leas," had no straight side, and affords 
not a Tcry inapt description of a similar piece 
of land. Moot's Suff, MS. 

STUMMER. To stumble. North. 

STUMP. (1) To knock down the wicket by 
hand, a term used at cricket. 

(2) The tower of Boston church is generally 
called Boston Stump. Idne, 

(3) To step heavily. 1Ve»t. 

(4) A post. Var.dtal. 

(5) A stupid heavy fellow. North. 

(6) To Mtump up, to pay cash. 

(7) To be in vrant of money. To be put to one's 
stumps, i. e. to a hard shift. 

(8) To wslk very heavily. Var. dioL 

(9) Stump and runqt, completely. 
STUMPERS. Extempore. 

The led the commonest that was there 
Was Trom a tub or a wicker chair. 
They eall'd it ttumpere. 

WHfhf* PolUieal BaUad$, p. 4. 

STUMPFOOT. A dub-foot. 

And saw the net the ttumpjoot blacksmith made, 
Wherein fell Mart and Venus was betray'd. 

Tby/or** Wvrkn, lit. 24. 

STUMPOINTED. A hunted rabbit in its 
fright ran against the dogs and tumbled over 
was said to be atumpointed ; whether this be 
of individual coinage or a current word, I now 
know not. A friend surmized that it be a 
contracted combination of stannud and disap- 
pointed. I have heard it since the preceding 
was written aaid of a rabbit also baffled by 
dogs in a ditch. Moor's Suff. MS. 

STUMPS. Legs. Var. dial. To ttir one*9 
gtumpit a common phrase, meaning to set 
about anything expeditiously. 

His long practice of the pot has exempt him from 

being prest a souldier : hee has quite Io«t the use of 

bis ttumpt, how should he then possibly keepe his 

B.areh i BrwKAuiaf («*• Law of OHnMng, 161 7, p. 7^« 

This makes him sMrrw hi^ ttumpg, aud to answer 



her letter with such speedy chearefkilneiie, as MdUda 
ean expect no \tue then all suceesae to her desires. 
The Two LaneaoMro Loport, 1640, p. S6i. 

STUMPY. Ready money. Var. dial 
STUNCH. Short and stout. North. 
STUNDE. A short space of time. 

Weilawei, sore he him biswikedh. 

That for on Hunde other two 

Wurcheth him pine evermo. 

MS. Cott. CaHg, A. la f. 149. 

STUNS. To empty. <*The cock or spigot 
being laid on the hoop, and the barrel of ale 
ttun'df as they say in Staffordshire, that is. 
drank, out without intermission," Coles' 
English Dictionary, in v. Cock-on-hoqp. If 
from the A.-S. 5/tmtan, to beat, to strike 
against, it may simply mean broached. 

STUNKEY. A term applied to arable land, 
when it is so saturated with wet as to be unfit 
for ploughing or sowing. Warw. 

STUNNED.POLL. A stupid miserable fellow ; 
a dunce. Somerset, 

STUNNER. A severe blow or faU which stuna 
a person, far. dial. 

STUNNISH. To stun ; to sprain. Lane. 

STUNT. (1) Fierce and angry. Line. Also sulky 
and obstinate. " He's as »tunt as a burnt voong, 
there's no turning him :" how or why 1 know 
not. Line. 

(2) If a person's thumb is struck violently on 
the end against any hard substance, so as to 
occasion great pain at the time, and several 
days after, it is said to be ttunted. 

(3) To make a fool of one. Durham, 
STUNTISE. QuaiTclUng? 

Hil brewen strut and thtntiao there as sholde be pes i 

Hli sholde gon to the HoU Lond, and maken there 

her res. Appendix to Wright o Pol. Songa, p. SS4. 

STUNTISH. (1) Sullen. (2) Dumpy. North. 

Stuntjft iU-tempered, obstinate. 
STUPE. (1) A cloth dipped in warm medica- 
ments, and applied to a sore. 
(2) A stupid feUow. Var. dioL 
STUPID. Obstinate. North. 
STUPPIN. A stewpan or skillet. Kent, 
STURBINO. Disturbance ; fight. 

Oy werd him fast in that Hurbingf 
Now helpe him, Jhcsu, heren king I 

Gy qf Warwik; p. 906. 

STURBLE. To disturb. 

Ne thou oghtes nat to be enchesun 
To sftirMe mannys devocyun. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 74. 
So was he sturNtd with the mynstral. 
That he hadde no grace to sey withalle. 

MS. HarU 1701, f. .^1. 

STURBRID6B-PA1R. A very celebrated lair 
held annually near Cambridge. 
When th' fair Is done, I to the CoUedg come. 
Or else 1 drink with them at Tromplngton, 
Craving their more acquaintance with my heart 
Till our next SturMig fairo t and so wee part. 

Braihwait^t Honut Ghoai, 1606, p. IM. 

STURBULING. A disturbance. 
3et the cursld Jewoa kene 
Made a aiwhulimg hem betwene. 

KA Camieb, Wt. v. 41, f. SV. 
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Wlia tlun to thJ lord. 
And who it thi klog« 
And who th« hlder lent 
To make me ttuHtling f 

Ltgwnd «f Sepnt M«rgr«t9, p. 00. 

STURDY. (1) The same as Giddy (2). 
(2) Sulky and obstinate. North, 
STURE. (1) A steer, q. ▼. Weti. 

(2) Dust ; cUsturbance. Devon. 

(3) Rude ; ill-looking. 
STURJOUN. A sturgeon. 

And in the le made the whniai mm 

Or of WanHk€, p. 188. 

STURKEN. To grow; to thrive. North. 
STURM. Stern ; morose. Kent. 
STURRE. To stir. {J.-S.) 
STURRY. Inflexible; sturdy. South. 
STURT. (1) Disturbance; annoyance. North, 
Kennett explains it, quarrel, strife. " Sturt 
and strive," to contend and strive, Urry's Ch. 
(2^ Great wages. A mining term. 
STURTES. Stirrups. 

And hto anouns lU-after, and hia athel Hurtt§, 
That ever glemed and glent al of grene stones. 

^ Gawa^n and tht Qrtnt Kn^^t, 171. 

STURTLE. To startle; to shy. Devon, 

STUSNET. AskiUet. Suinr. 

STUT. (1) Stout; strong. 

Erlet my;t and lordea thii. 
At cherlcs ihal yn erthe be put 

jr& Hart, 1701, f.flB. 

^2) To stutter. Pab^rave. Still in use in the 
North of England. *< To stut, to stagger in 
speaking or going," Baret, 1580. 

How much better Is it, then, to hare an eUgaat 
lawyer to plead ones cauie, than a HtUHng townt- 
man, that loteth himselfe In hto tale, and dooth 
nothing but make legs. Ntuh*»Piere«F9ntMMn,lWi, 

(3) A gnat. Homerset. 

(4) Staggered. Scott. 
STUTTLE.BACK. The prickleback. East. 
STUWES. Stews ; brothels. {A.'S.) 

SaTe Jagge the Jogelour, 

And Jonette of the sfwieat. Pl«i« Pl0i^glkiiMiii,p. 191. 
STY. (1) A ladder. Yorkth. 

(2) The same as Stie, a lane or path. It is 
wrongly explained by Ritson, Weber, and 
lome other glossarists. 

(3) A small inflamed tumour on the Ud of the 
eye is so called. Var. dial. 

STY-BAKED. Dirty, as a pig in a sty : with 
the dirt adhering to or engrafted into the skin 
as i f baked upon it. Line. 
8TYDES. Hours ? Arch. xxx. 413. 
8TYK. A stitch. 

For the best that sewes her any tt^k 
Takes hot four penys in a wlk. 

YiMrfite ami Ooteto, MBS. 
STYBIPHALIST. From StymphaUdety the large 
birds driven away by Hercules. 

Thto tt^mpKaUtt Is hee that with five or size tene- 
ments and the retinue thereunto belonging, infectcs 
the aire with stenche, and poisons that parish. 

Maroeau &ttaticu*f 150r>. 

STYWARD. A steward. {^.-S.) 
For nyrhand every a ttyward 
The dome that they ^eve ys over hard. 

Jf&HaW.lTOl, f.36. 



SUA. So ; in like manner. 

Sum in the air, sum in the lift, 
Thar thai dre! ful hard schrift, 
Thar pin thai here opon thamal. 
And MM sal do to domca-dai. 

MS. out. FMtpu. A. itt. f.4. 
SUAMONE. A kind of oil, mentioned by 

CheUle in his Kind Hart's Dreame, 1592. 
SUART. Black ; dark ; swarthy. 
SUBARBES. Suburbs. {Lat.) 
SUBDUCE. To withdraw. (Lat.) 

To mbduee and convey themselves from the com> 
pany of the worldly people. Btcon't Work§, p. 130. 
SUBDUEMENT. Defeat. Shak. 
SUBETH. A kind of apoplexy. 
SUBFUMIGATION. A species of charm by 

smoke. {Lat.) 
SUBGET. Subject Chaucer. 
SUBLIMATORIE. A vessel used by chemists 
in aubhmation, or the separation of particles 
in a body by means of heat. 
SUBMISSE. Submissive. 

Unmov'd thereto by our *ubmiMM intreat. 
No suite of ctoy obtain'd it at hit hands. 

Bmniantft Betraifing ofChrUtt 159B. 

SUBNECT. To add, or subjoin. {Lat.) 

Why may 1 not here take the libertie to aubmrct 
to thto discourse of echos some remarlu of sounds. 
J\^brt^» WUf, Rio^ Soe. MS. p. 45. 

SUBPLANTARYE. Supplanting. 

Whidie to oonceyvid of env3re. 
And depld is mflgilafilanw. 

Oawer, M$. Soe. JMiq. 1S4, f. 7& 

SUBPOUELLE. To support. 

Tho send Hys grace to aubpouetlt and comflbrt* 
Tho aUe that ys wyth wrong repourt. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. I. 6, t 123. 

SUBRUFE. Reddish. {Lat.) It occurs in the 
DiaL Great. Moral, p. 194. Subrtq)hu8j Ro- 
bert of Gloucester, p. 481, note. 

SUBSAID. Just mentioned. Norf. 

SUBSCRIBE. To submit. Shakespeare has 
also the substantive eubtcription^ submission. 

SUBSECUTED. Cutoff. {Lat.) 

Lord, how curriourea ranne Into every coast, howe 
lyght horsemen galloped to every streyi to folowe 
and deteine him« yf by any posslbllitd he coulde be 
aubttcuted and overtaken. 

UaU, Ridimrd III. f. SS. 

SUBSISTER. A poor prisoner. 

Like a ntbHtUr in a gown of rugge, rent on the 
left shoulder, to sit singing the counter-tenor b) 
the cage in Southwarke. 

Kind-Hare» Drmma, 15i». 

SUBSOLARY. Earthly. {Lot.) 

Thereby the causes and eflhcts of all 
Things done npon thto Midaolarjr ball. 

BrwKuft Somgtt 1061, p. 108. 

SUBTILITE. SnbtUty. 

That none hto owen estate translate 
Be fraude ne §uMlU6. 

Gowtr, MS. Soe, Antiq, 134, f. 81. 
SUBTLE. Smooth; fine. Shak. 
SUBULON. Ayounghert. 

The dung of harts cureth the dropsie, especialty 
of a oubulon nr young hart : the urine easeth the 
palne in the spleene, the wind In the ventricle and 
boweto, and infused into the eares, healeth their 
ulcers. TogmlFo fbur-Vooted Beaato, 1607, ^ 138 
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/success. That which foUows. Skai. 
I SUCCESSFULLY. A oommon corruption of 
/ the word tueceuwehf. Can* ii. 178. 
/ 8UCCULATI0N. Pruning of treca. More's 
MS. Additions to Ray*i North Country Words. 
SUCH. A country expletive. " If you don't 
I give me my price like, I woD*t stay here hag- 

\ gling all day and wchJ* Leie. 
ySUCHE. To seek? Robwn. 
^SUCK. (1) The same as Sock, q. v. 

(2) To auek ike monkey, to drink at an alehouse 

at the cost of another person. 
SUCKE. Juice ; moisture. 
SUCKE6GELDEST. We are happy in super- 
latives. The following is a genuine speech of 
a gamekeeper touching the magpie. " Cousim 
it, 'tis the most tuckeggeldeat warmant i'th' 
wald." Moor's Si^, MS. 
SUCKEN. The same as Soke, q. v. 
SUCKET. (1) A sucking.rabbit. 
(2) A conserve, or sweetmeat. See Harrison's 
Description of England, p. 167. 

And presently after, instead of tvckeU, twelve 
raw puddiDga ; I ipeake not one word of drlnke all 
this while, for indeed he ii do drunkard ; hee 
abhorrea that swinish vice. 

J^ylm'M WorkeM, 1630, i. 144. 

SUCK-FIST. HunU'Veane, Cotgrave. 
SUCKING-BOTTLE. A long, narrow, hollow 
glass, put to a sore nipple for a child to suck 
through. Var, dial 
SUCKINY. A kind of smock-frock. {A.'N,) 
And the had on a ntekinif. 
That not of hempeherdlt wai; 
So faire wai none in all Arras. 

Romaunt of the Aom, 1838. 

SUCKLING. (1) The honeysuckle. East. 

(2) In Norfolk, the common purple clover. In 

Suffolk, the white or Dutch clover. " Suk- 

lynge herbe, loctuta^** Pr. Parv. 
SUCK-PINT. "Humeux, a sucke-pinte or 

swill-pot, a notable drunkard," Cotgnve. 
SUCKRSL. A sucking colt Si^olk. 
SUCKSTONE. "A Uttle fishe called a tuck- 

ftone, that ataieth a ship under saile, remoray" 

Withals' Dictionarie, 1608, p. 37. 

SUCRE. Sugar. 

And with the mlm takcth the Mere. 

OouFer, jr& Sotf. Antiq, 134, f. 40. 

SUCRE-ROSETH. Sugar of rosea. 
SUCTION. MaltUqnor. Var.diaL 

SUD. Should. North. 

Iwdhev mcaad recrits for sweet pyei en rice 
puddina. Wutm. and Cumb, IHafecf, p. 13. 

SUDART. A napkin ; a kerchief. The ker- 
chief mentioned in John, xz. 7, is so called in 
Wickcliffe's translation. 

O Jhe«o, fore th! bleaful faM, 
Thou betoke Veroneca b! grace, 

Upon here ttidari. 
That face be ne consoladon. 
And to the fynd confusion. 
That day when I tehal dye. 

Po«fiM,2)MMeJf& 
His mtfavy, hie wyndyng clothe. 
Thrre were thei lafte, I say hem bothe. 

Cunor Mundi, MS. Colt. THn, Cantab, f. 107- 

SUDDED. Meadows are said to be tudded 



when they are covered with drift sand left by 
a flood. Wett. 
SUDDEN. Abrupt. South. 

SUDDIE. Boggy .> 

Neverthelene the water of this river is tat the 
most part tore troubled, at oomming thorough • 
tuddU or loddie more, io that little good fish is 
said to live therein. 

Harrison*^ Dtserlptton of BHtaint, p. 87* 

SUDDLE. To soil, or tarnish. North. 
SUDEKENE. Asubdeacon. (A.-N.) 

Thorghe holy ordre that men taa, 

That siidektn* or preste lias. 

MS. Marl S860, f. 118. 

SUDS. To be in the tuda, to be sullen, or in a 
sulky peevish temper ; to be concerned in a 
quarrel, or other troublesome matter. 
SUE. (1) To follow. {A.-N,) 

But by ther bonya ten thei be to you untrue. 
For homward another way thei doo «u«. 

JHgbp Mit9t«ri«$, p. 7. 

(2) To issue in small quantities. Boat. 

(3) To drain land. Also, a drain. Sutaex, 
SUE NT. Smooth ; even ; regular ; quiet ; easy ; 

insinuating ; placid. West. 
SUERES. Followers. (A.-N.) 
And layde to his t%urm 
For tothe on this wyie. 
Nought thy neighbor! good 
Coveyte in no tyme. 

Piar* Pht^ hman , p. 4fli* 

SUERIE. To swear. Heame. 

SUERT. Sword? 

Wend out of loode lone. 
Her nast thou nout (o done. 
Wei tone bote thou flette, 
Myd tuert y thai the lette. 

Gette o/Kyng Horn, 714. 

SUETHELBAND. A swaddling-band. {A.^S.) 
A new bom barn lay in thecroppe, 
Bondon wit a nuthelband. 

MS. Cotton. Vwpa». A. Ul. & H 

SUBTON. Suetonius, the historian. 

SUEYNE. The same aa ^iMitiie, q. v. 
The lad^, that stod hyre besyde. 
Fled and durate not long aliyde, 
Bot went unto the palya ajene. 
And told both knyjt and eneyxef 
How that the queue awey wold. 
And bad them come hyr to lie-hold. 

MS. AOimoU 61. sv. CcnU 

SUFF. (1) A sough, or drain. North. 

(2) To sob ; to sigh ; to draw the breath in a 

convulsive manner. Devon, 
SUFFER. To be punished. Var. dial. 
SUFFETINE. " Buffetyne, or suffetyne, o&^itfo, 

alapo" Prompt. Parv. p. 41. 
SUFFICANT. Sufficient. 

• Me thynketh that this evidence 
AS to this poynte ia M^^kanf . 

Oower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 184,fti6iL 

SUFFICIENCY. Ability. Shak. 

SUFFING. Something. Eaacx. 

SUFFISANCE. Sufficiency ; satisfaction. 
What wol ye more of me but repenUunce, 
God wol Himaelvehave therof ttuJUaunct. 

MS. CantiOh Ft. 1. 6, f. IM. 

SUFFISANT. Sufficient. {A.-N.) 
SUFFRAGE. •• Suffrage or helpc, auffraffe," 
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Ptkgrftve. " Suffrage, the prayers tbat be in 
bokes, tuffrage»t*' Palsgrave. 
8UFFRAUNT. Forbearing. (^.-iV.) 
Aad, Lord, graunt me* for thy mercy digDe, 
Abore all thlnge for to have mekeneite, 
And make me humble, t^ffrauntt and benigne. 

L^gte, MS, Athmolt 39, f . 19. 

SUFFRE. (1) To bear; to endure. 

And ley yt to the arme also hote ai he may ^nffirt, 
and whan it it colde, take yt awey and ley to that 
other that is hoote. MS. Mtd. Aee. xt. Cent. 

(2) To forbear. Weber, 
SUFFRENTIE. Sovereignty. 

Or art thou aferde of thy olde name. 
That in every place is had in fame. 
And is supported In such Mt^renti* 
From the lowest unto the hyest degree. 

Albion Knight, Shak, Soe, Pap. 1 83. 

SUFFRYNGAM. Penitencier, Palagrave, f. 68. 
SUFFURATE. To steal away ; to withdraw. 
I could conveniently n^jFuratt and steal away ttcm 
the institution and teaching of my scholars. 

Beeon't Works, p. 19B. 

SUG. (1) A word used to call pigs to eat their 
wash. Noff. 

(2J " Suggc, a byrde." Palsgrave. " Sugge, 
bryd, eurvea" Pr. Parv, " Curruea ett yue- 
dam avis que aUemn jnMoi edueii vel educate 
et hee iUuua w dieitur eadem avit" MS. 
Harl. 2257, f. 24. 

(3) To soak. West. 

SUGAR.BARLEY. Barleysugar. Ea»t 
SUGAR.BREAD. A kind of sweet cake or 

bread mentioned in Harrison's Description of 
England, p. 167. 

SUGAR.CANDIAN. Sagarcandy. HaU. 

SUGAR.CUPPING. A Derbyshire custom. On 
Easter-day children melt sugar in a cup of 
water froni the Dropping Tor, and drink it. 
Hone. 

SUGAR-LOAF. A high-crowned hat 

SUGAR-PLATE. ** ^ar^plaie or oomfettes, 
drtiget, eonfite/* Palsgrave, subst. f. 68. 
" Sukyr plate, fiieiira enutaUt" Pr. Parv. 

SUGAR-STONE. A name given in Cornwall 
to a kind of soft clayey schist. 

SUGAR-TEAT. A small portion of moist sugar 
tied up in a rag of linen of the shape and size 
of a woman's nipple, given to quiet an infant 
when the mother is unable to attend. 

SUGET. Subject. {A,»N.) 

To the seventba Criat selth, Blessyd ben the 
ptilble folk, ia the wucfae alle thinget ben wel 
ordeyned, none sturyngts overoomynge resoun. bote 
al thing stigwt to the spiry t, for he Is ntgst to God. 

lUUq. AiMq. urn. 

8U0GE. To sty? 

3e, quad the vox, al thou most niggt. 
Other ellee-wer thou most abugge. 

Bfiltq. Antt^ U. 978. 

SUGGEST. To tempt. Shak. 

S UGGOURNE. To abide ; to rest ; to sojourn. 

In the vale of Vlterbe vetaJle my knyghttes. 

amggvmmt there sex wokcs and solace myselfene. 

Jfeite Jrtkurt, MS. UneUn, f. 37. 

SUGRED. Sweetened, as with sugar. 

He promised to be so grateful unto them that 
they shouM have cause to ny their great curtesies 



were well bestowed upon him x but all his sw/rW 
sweete promieas were, in the proofe, but gall and 
wormwood In Che performance. 

Tay/or'* FForlTM, 1690, lii.lll. 

What swan of bright Apollo's brood doth sing. 
To Tulgar lore, in courtly sonneting ? 
Or what immortall poets tugred pen 
Attends the glory of a dtlsen i 

Drmgton'B PMmu, 1837, p. m. 
SUIFTLIKER. More swifUy. 

Suifiliktr then hee may wink. 
Or ani mans hert mai thyok. 

MS. CotioH. Vespat. A. iii. f. S. 

SUtLK. Such. 

Ooddoth I quath Lere, y shal the fete 
Bred an cheie, butere and milk, 
Pastees and flaunes, al with ntilk. 

HaesM, 644. 

SUIN. Sows; swine. (^.-5.) 
A fejrre there was holdyn hende. 
This porre man had auyn to selle. 
And theder he wold, as 1 ju telle. 
On morwe he ros and gan hym dressa : 
Bys wyf bad hym bydyn and here mease. 

Aefiff. jintig.Ln. 

SUIRT. To break off the sharp edge of a hewn 

stone. Northvmb. 
SUIST. A person who seeks for things which 

merely gratify himself. 
SUIT-BROKER. One who made a trade of 

obtaining the suits of petitioners at court. He 

was sometimes termed a nnt-jogger. 

Some by their bralnes, as politicians, mooo- 

polisu, projectmongers, auH-joggtr; and sur-gasers. 

TawlWa Workm, 1630, i. 143. 

SUITY. Uniform ; even. Herrf. 
SUKCADES. Sweetmeato ; suckets. Maunde- 

vile has it aukkarde. Travels, p. 310. 
SUKKEN. Mouture. Cumb. 
SULE. (1) To soil. (A.-N.) 

And his syre a soutare 
Y-tmUd in greet. 

PUrt Plomghmam, p. 46B. 

(2) Soil ; earth. Pnmpt. Parv. 

(3) Should ye. {A.^S.) 

Mine knithes, hwat do ye ? 
SuU ye thus gate ft« me lie f 

Hawehk, 8419. 

SULFEROUS. Sultry. Var. dial 

SULING. A ploughland. Kennatt. 

SULK. To be sullen. Var.diaL In the sulks, 
i. e. sullen and peevish. 

SULL. A plough. West. 

SULLAGE. Muck, or dung. Kent. 

SULLEN. In Cunningham's Revels Accounts, 
p. 189, mention is made of ** ix. yardes of 
tfiUen cloth of gold purple." Qu. euUeti, 
Cologne ? 

SULLENS. Sick of the sullens, L e. Tery 
gloomy or morose. The phrase occurs in 
Lilly. '*And let them die that age and 
tuUifu have," Shakespeare. See Dyoe's Re- 
marks, p. 99. 

SULLEVATE. To raise into enmity. 

SULLOW. A plough. Weti. 

SULMARD. " Fetnmeut, peeoidei, a sulmard.** 
Nominale MS. The MS. U distinctly 
but it may be an error {orfiUmanL 
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SUL-PADDLE. " Sulpaddle » ased in the 
West for a plow-staff," Blount'sGIossographia, 
p. 621, ed. 1681. 
SULSH. To soil; to dirty. Somenei. 
SULT. To insult. South. 
SULTREDGE. A coarse apron worn l»y poor 

women in some parts of Wiltshire. 
SULTRONG. Sultry. 

Thii gtrment it too ranch too warme for thM^ 
In the eativall of a tuttrong hmi, 

MiddUum't Epigrumt, 1006, repr. p. 96. 

SUM. (1) Some. Sum and al, completely. 
So thow my5t koove, turn and al. 
Whether the t)nne be gretor tmal. 

M8. Cott, Claud. A. ii. f* 146. 

(2) A question in arithmetic Var. diat, 

SUMA. A small cup made of blue and white 
stone-ware. Somertei. 

SUMBER. Summer. Hertfi 

SUMFUN. Something. Suffolk. 

SUMITER. A scimitar. «Sumyter,afauchon, 
tumiierre" Palsgrave, 1530. 

SUMMED. A term in fidconry. *' Summed 
is when she is in all her plumes," Gent. Rec. 
ii. 63. See Diet. Rust, in ▼. 
And when the plumes were nimm*d with tweet desire, 
To prove the plniona, it atcendt the tklet i 
Doe whAt I eould, it needtly would atplre 
To my loulet tun, thote two celestiall eiea : 
Thus from my breast, where It was bred alone. 
It after thee is like an eaglet flowae. 

DratftoH*§ Poem*, 1637* p* 484. 

SUMMER. (1) A sumpter-horse. 

(2) The principal heam of a floor. See Thoresby's 
Letter to Ray, 1703, in v. Bawkt; Harrison's 
England, p. 187. 

(3) That part of a waggon which supports the 
bed or body of it. SuBtex. 

(4) To summer and winter any one, L e. to know 
him thoroughly, or at all seasons. 

SUMMER-BARM. To ferment. Said of malt 

liquor when it ferments in summer before the 

application of the yeast. 
SUMMBR-COCK. A term giveu to a young 

salmon in summer time. North. 
SUMMERED. Agisted, as cattle ; weU fed on 

grass. Summer-eatt to agist. North. 
SUMMER-FOLDS. Summer freckles. Gloue. 
SUMMER-FRECKLED. Spots on the face 

caused by the heat of the sun. South. 
SUMMER.GOOSE. Gossamer. North. 
SUMMERINGS. (1) Country rcjoidngi and 

wakes formesly in vogue on Midsummer-day. 
(2) Very early apples and pears. 

!3) Riots or scolding matches. North* 
4) Cattle of one year old. North. 

SUMMERLAND. To summerland a ground is 
to lay it fallow a year, according to Ray. 
Suffolk. Moor gives only the substantive. 

SUMMER-LATEN. Summer fallowed. Noff. 

SUMMER- RIDING-BOOTS. "DemUhate (Fr.) 
half-chase, or half* hunting boots; so called 
by the Frinch : we call them summer riding- 
boots," Blount's Glossographia, p. 187. 

SUMMERSAULT. See Somertault. 

SUMMER'S-DAY. As nice a person as one 
shall see on a summer's day, L e. as one could 



see. This vernacular phrase is not unusual !■ 
early writers. " They say bee is as goodly a 
youth as one shall see in a summer's day," 
Lilly's Mother Bombie, ed. 1632, sig. Z. x. 
** A proper man as one shall see in a summer's 
day," Mids. Night's Dream, L 2. See Henry 
V. iii. 6, iv. 8. The phrase also occurs in later 
works. " As fine a fat thriving child as you 
shall see in a summer's day," Joseph Andrews, 
b. iv. c. 15. 

SUMMER'S-RUN. Said of a horse which has 
been at grass during the summer. 

SUMMER-TILLED. Fallowed. " That field 
was tummerMlled last year," i. e. lay fallow. 
Line. Sometimes termed tummersiirred. 
'* To summer-stir, attate nilcare," Coles. In 
the South of England, land is said to have a 
summer fallow. 

SUMMER-TREE. Same as 5^ffitiner (2). 

SUMMER-VOY. Yellow freckles in the face. 

SUMMING. Arithmetic. Var. dial. 

SUMMISTER. One who abridges. 

Over this, if the historian be long, he is accompted 
a trifler { if he be short, he is taken fur a Mummi*t0r. 

HoUnthedt Chnm. Inlandt p. 60. 

And thus, though rudely, have I plaid the «tim* 

mUier. The Moan* in Spending, 1506. 

SUMMITTE. To submit. Lydgate. 
SUMMUNDER. An apparitor. ** Jparator, 

a summunder," Kominale MS. Nomina dig. 

nitatum clericorum. The term occurs mora 

usuallv ntmmoner or ntmner. 
SUMMUT. Something. / ar. dial 
SUMNER. See Summunder. 
SUMNL Summon. {j4.-S.) 
To Westmyatre he let euwmi the bischopes of hts londe, 
And derkes that grettest were eh and hejist, ich under- 
atoode. Life of Thumae Bekel, p. 16. 

SUMP. (1) According to Carr, a hole sunk be- 
low the levels or drifts of a mine at a proper 
distance to divide the ground, and communi- 
cate air to the different works or branches. 
Ray says, '* a round pit of stone covered over 
with day within." See his English Words, 
1674, p. 114. 
^2) A puddle, or dirty pond. Cumb. 
(3) A very heavy weight. Suffolk. Hence, a 

heavy stupid fellow is so called. 
SUMPH. A simpleton. North. 
SUMP-HOLE. AcesspooL Yorkth. 
SUMPLE. Supple ; pliant West. 
SUMPTER. A horse which carried furniture, 
&c. on its back. It iraa more commonly 
termed a sompter-horse. 

But, for you have not furniture 

Beseeming such a guest, 
I bring his owne, and eome myidfe 

To see his lodging drest. 
With that two eumptere were dlsdurg'd. 

In which were hangings brave, 
Silke coverings, curtens, carpets, plate, 
And al such turn should have. 

Percy** Rr/ifM««, p. Ti^ 

SUM-UP. To collect North. 
SUMPY. Boggy ; wet Damp, watery, as po- 
tatoes ; heavy, as bread. Var, dial. 
SUN. /nfAesim, tipsy. 
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SUN-AND-MOON. " Dielcystinfla, « kinde of 
play wherein two companies of boyes holding 
hands all on a rowe, doe pall with hard hold 
one another, till one be overcome ; it is called 
Sunne and Moone" Thomasii Dictionarinm, 
4to. Load. 1644. 

SUN.BEAM. Gossamer. North. 

SUN-CATE. A dainty. St^olk, 

Mauther, gang the grlsen into the Taunceroof, 
bring my hat tram oft the spurket* ding the door 
after you, nemit the cat should get in and eat the 
ntneatt, Oirl, girl, go up stain into the garret, and 
fetch my hat ftom off the peg ; shut the door for 
fear the cat should get in and eat the dainty. 

GroM, ed. 1899, p. 111. 

SUN-DANCE. A custom was formerly in vogue 
of rising early on Easter-day to see the nm 
daneef the superstitious believing that the sun 
really did dance on that day. 

SUNDAY-CLOTHES. Best clothes, kept for 
use on Sundays and holidays. Var. dial. 

SUNDAY - SAINT - AND - EVERY-DAY- SIN- 
NER. A person who never misses church 
twice every Sunday, nor an opportunity of 
reviling or cheating his neighbours on all 
the rest of the week. Moor^t Suff, MS, 

SUNDAY'S-FELLOW. Monday. 

One ashed Tarlton why M unday was called Sun- 
dttleg feiiow f Because he is a lausie fellow, saica 
Tarlton, to compare with that holy day. But it may 
be Monday thinket hlmselfe Sunday es fellow be- 
cause it foUowes Sunday, and is next after ; but he 
comes a day after the falre for that. 

Tarlt(m*»JetU^ 1611. 

SUNDER. To air ; to expose to the sun and 
wind, as hay which has been cocked, but 
which is still under-dry. York, 
SUNDERLAND-FITTER. The knave of duba, 
SUNDERLY. Peculiarly ; alternately. 
SUNE. Soon? 

That fur schal kumen in this world 
One one tUM nijte. M8. Cott. Gs%. A. is. f. 94A, 
SUNFEY. 

Under the paine of paying the billet themselves, 
which they reHiae eyther to flleor cleare within that 
•pace, without prejudice alwaiea to the complauAnt 
to use an avower if he have anie, and therby to claime 
his double and sunfttf, Rg§rton Papera, p. 837. 

SUNFULE. Sinful [men]. {A,^S,) 

An the no^ils so atellche heo ttondeth. 

MB. Cott. Caiig. A. is. f.S45. 

SUN-GATE-DOWN. " Sunne settynge, or 

sunne gate downe, oecagtu,** Pr. Parv. << At 

the Sonne gate downe, turlaioleileauehani," 

Palsgrave, 1530. 
SUNGILLE.STOK. See Swmgle^hand. 
SUNHOUN. A halo round the sun. South. 
SUNK. A canvas pack-saddle stuffed with 

straw. North. 
SUNKET. (1) A supper. Cumb. 
(2) To pamper with dainties. East. A sunket- 

ting child, i. e. a delicate child. 
3) A foolish fellow. Norf. 
(4) A small quantity of food or drink, especially 

if given grudginglv. Norf. 
SUNK-FENCE, a' ditch cut perpendicularly 

on one side and obliquely on the other, com- 



mon in parks, &c. affording protection with- 
out interrupting the prospect. 
5UNNEN. Sins. {yi.-S.) 

Woltou, quod the vox, srift ounderfonge, 
Tel thine sunnen on and on. 
That ther bileve never on. Reliq. Antiq. ii. S78L 
SUNNING. Basking in the sun. 

So homeward bent, his eye too rude and cunning. 
Spies knight and lady by a hedge a ntnning. 

(hid d« Jrt9 Amandi, Ac 1677, p> 130. 

SUNNY-SIDE. The south side of a hill. 
SUN-SHINER. The dark shining beeUe. 
SUNTORE. Cracked by the sun. Salop. 
SUOAK. To snuff the air. Northumb. 
SUP. To sup sorrow, i. e. to be afflicted by 

anything causing sorrow. 
SUPERALTARY. The slab which covered a 

stone altar in a church. (Lot.) 
SUPERFICIALTIE. Superficies. 

In als many Jomeyes may thei gon fro Jerusalem 
unto other confynyea of the mjmfleialtie of the erthe 
be5onde. MaundtviUftt TraveU, p. 1H3. 

SUPERFLUE. Superfluous. Palsgrave. 
SUPERORESSION. An old chemical term. 
And soe with long lea«ure it will waste. 
And not with bubllng made in haste ; 
For doubt of perrills many moe then one. 
And for mpergreMion of our stone. 

AthmuWt Theai. Chem. Brit. 1652, p. 47. 

SUPERNACULUM. An old drinking tenn, 
thus described by Nash, Pierce Penilesse, repr. 
p. 52, " a devise of drinking new come out of 
Praunce, which is, after a man hath turnde up 
the bottom of the cup, to drop it on hys nayle, 
and make a pearl with that is left ; which, if 
it slide, and he cannot mak stand on by reason 
thers too much, he must drinke againe for his 
penance." It is supposed to be a corruption 
of super ungulam. Brathwaite mentions it in 
his Law of Drinking, 1617, p. 1 1, " they with, 
out any difficulty at all can soake and sucke it 
iv rov vvv, to a nayle.*' The term is still in 
use, and is applied, according to Grose, to 
" good liquor, of which there is not even a 
drop left sufficient to wet one's nail." 
Were it a whole hogaheade, I would pledge thee. 
What, if I drinke two i fill them to the brimme i 
Wher's hee that shall marry with my listcr ? 
I drinke this to thee ntper nae^um, 

Tintont ed. Dyce, p. SS, 

SUPERNB. Above ; supreme. Lydgaie. 

SUPERNODICAL. Excessive ; supreme. 
O, supm^nodieal foole ', wel, He uke your 
Two shillings, but He bar striking at legs. 

Taming of a Shmv, p. IM. 

SUPERTASSE. According to Stubbes, " a 
oertaine device made of wiers, crested for 
the purpose, whipped over either with gold 
thred, silver, or iiUce ; this is to bee applied 
round about their neckes, under the ruffe, 
upon the outside of the bande, to beare up 
the whole frame and bodie of the ruffe from 
fallyng orhangyng doune," ed. 1585, f. 21. 
S UPERVISOUR. The overlooker of a wilL 
And to se all thinges truly doone 
After my deth, dwely and right som^ 
1 ordeyn to be myn ezecutouv 
Of my last will, with a trnptrHmtrg 
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Aleyn MaltsoB, to le truly 

My will perfonnyd wele and duly. 

At I hare ordeynd here after myn enteot, 

By good aTioement in my Testament. 

MS. Rawl. C. 86. 

SUPERVIVE. Vtu. Sugpervide, to look at. 
Aa I me lenyd unto a joyftil place, 
Luity Pheboa to MipfrviM. 

Li^§atif» Minor Foewu, p. 78. 
rUPERVIZE. Sight; view. Shak. 
lUPETERS. Armour for the feet. 
SUPPEDITATE. To subdue, or tread under. 
But oh Lorde, all thyngw that I of long tyme 
have In my mynde revolved and immagined, that 
atelyng thief Death goeth about to subverte, and In 
the moment of an houre clerely to tuppeditatf, 

HaU.RdwQTdlV.t.m. 

SUPPER. (1) To tet one hig tupper, to perform 

a feat impossible for another to imitate. 
(2) The sucker of a pump. 
SUPPINGS. (1) Spoon-meat. " Suppyyng for 

a sicke man, humaige, humee" Palsgrave. 
(2) The refuse milk after the cheese is made. 

ChetJL 
SUPPLANTARYE. Supplanting. 

For In good feythe 511 hadde I lever. 
In my aimplette, for to dye. 
Than werche tuche wupplantarpt, 

Gouftr, MS. Soc, Antiq. 134, f. 77* 

SUPPLE. To render pliant. It is now used 

only as an adjective. '* To make a thing which 

is hard and rough, soft ; to soften, to m/pfe," 

Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 

Yf he be acur&sed than are we a mete cuppell. 

For I am interdyct ; no salve that sore can tuppeli, 

Bal«*» Kwnge Johan, p. 68. 

SUPPLIE. To supplicate. {A.-N.) 
SUPPOELLE. (1) To support. (2 ) Support. 
So that ther myghte no schippes come nere the 
havene for to vetatlle the citee, or ntpfotUe it with 
mene, by cause of the bastelle. 

MS. Uneotn A. 1. 17, tA. 
And to live in rette and in qulete 
Thoni5 thi rapporte and thi 9uppttwailU, 

MS. Oip6y 830. 
And wher node was, he made twppowtlment. 

Harden ff 9 Chronicle, f. 48. 

SUPPORTAILE. Support. (^.-M) 
And in miachef , whanne drede wolde us assayte, 
Thon arte oure ichllde, thon arte ourempiwrfeiffo. 
L^dgatet MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f . 88. 

SUPPORTATION. Support. (Lat.) 

For there It 00 great man so weake, bat hath 
eoanecll and «wjifM>rfafloN of inferior officers, nor 
mean man to lottbh, but hath fMenda or icrvants in 
the dispatch of hit busineate. 

Hittorp o/PaHtnt Qristl, p. 33. 

SUPPOSALL. A supposition. 

Hee incrochca often upon admittance (where 
thingea be well delivered) to multiply hit observa- 
tion, and he will verifle things, through a tcandal^ 
out anppotaU, at If they were now committed. 

Stephtny E$mifM mnd Charoelertt 16IA, p. 818. 

SUPPOSE. (1) To know with certainty. A 
person announcing what he knows to be a 
fact win say, " I tt^tpoie Mr. A. is dead.'* Saicp. 
(2) A supposition. 

To spealie with him she kindly doth entreat. 
Desiring him to deare her darke ntppon. 

Tagtot^a WarkM, leso, UL 88. 



SUPPOSITOR. A medical term, meaning ar. 

excitement or provocative. Ford, ii. 182. 
SUPPRISSID. Oppressed. 

Goddii law biddith help the mpprissid, Jugith Co 
the fadlrlea, defend 1th the wydow, and how tempo- 
ral lordls ow to thole no wrong be don t and nuiial 
doctors and lawis and resoun acordyn to this. 

Apologtf /br the LoUmnU, p. 79 

SUPPUTED. Imputed. Draytm. 
SUP-UP. The legitimate meaning of tup tqf it 
to give cattle their last meal at night, or sup- 
per. It is a rural phrase, and has extended 
from the farmyard to other actions and occu- 
pations. Var. dial. 
SU RANGE. Assurance; satisfaction. 

Thufl wedded he her at Y«rke in ail euraunce, 

Hardifng^e Chronicle, f. 86. 

SUR-ANTLERS. " The sur-antlers, or bear- 
antlers of a buck, but the royall of a stagg, 
viz. the second branch," Howell, sect. 3. 

SURBATRE. A kind of bruise. {a.-N,) 

SURBED. " To surbed coal, to set it edge- 
waies on the fire that the heat and flame may 
cleare it and make it bum with greater vehe- 
mence,*' Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SURBOTED. Grazed, as the skin is by con- 
stant rubbing or pressure ; battered. (/>.] 

Fresh grease Is very profltabie for those members 
that are eurboted or riven of their skin, and likewise 
to anoint them that are weary with long Joumiea. 
The ashes of woment haire burned In a shell, and 
mingled with the fat of swbie, are said to ease the 
peine of S. Anthonies fire, and to stanch bloud, and 
to cure rlng-wormes. 

TopeeWe Four-Footed Beaete, 1007, P- 688 

SURCARKIN6. 

Ac in al this enrcarking. 
Merlin com to Ban the king. 

At-thour and Merlin, p. 147* 

SURCEASE. To stop ; to cease ; to refrain. 
I shall gladly eureease to make any fkrther attempt 

. of the house, garden, ttablet, and approaches, at 
falling too thort of the greatness and excellency of 
It. AMlbretfe FFVee . Aeyo/ Ac. MS. p. 835. 

The watchftill bird that centinela the mome. 
Shrill herald to Auroraes ear lie rising. 
That oft prodaimes the day ere day be borne, 
Distinguisher fVom pitch.fac'd nighu disguising, 
Stircent/d to heed ; why Nature taught him crow. 
And did exdalme on mee for tinning ao. 

Rawlarnee Betroying ^ Chriet, 1 S96. 

SURCINGLE. A long upper girth which often 
went over the pannel or saddle. ** The pay- 
trellys, ntnengfys^ and crowpers," Morte 
d'Arthur, i. 211. 

SURCOTE. An upper coat, or Idrtle, worn over 
the rest of the clothes. At a later period, 
there was a mourning garment so called, 
" made like a close or strayte-bodied gowne, 
which is worn under the mantell." 

SURCREASE. Excessive increase. Drayton. 

SURCREW. A surplus. 

It had once left me. as I thought ; but It wat only 
to fetch more company, returning wiih a tmvrew of 
those tplenetick vapors that are caird hypocon- 
driaeal. Beliq, IVotton. ed. 1651, p. 514 

SURCUDANT. Presumptuous ; arrogant. 
SURDAUNT. Arising. 

And fcrthennore to hen and detennyiM aQ nun 
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Bcr enitcf, qturelt, controreniet, detetes tad d«. 
maundet, emergyng and turdaunt enumg wny per- 
■ont oodticim within the said dtie. 

Dmit^ York Reeordg, p.8SS. 

8URDINE. " A sardine to put in a tnunpet 
to make it ■ound low/' Florio, p. 514. 

SURDINY. The fish sardine. 

SURDOWGHT. Sour-dough ; leayen. " Fer^ 
mentum, surdowght/' Nominale MS. zr. Cent. 

SURE. (1) " I don't know, I am nire/' a Tery 
common expression, the last seutence being 
merely a confirmatory tautology. Sure and 
ture^ indeed. 

(2) Sour Medulla MS. 

SURE-CROP. The shrew mouse. Donet 

SUREN. To assure. (^.-iST.) 

SUREPEL. A cover or case. 

The lexte hade a sawtere aemliche bowndene 
With a «ur«|w/ of til keieweUa fullefaire. 

Mwtt jirthure, MS, Lineoln, f.88. 

SURE SHY. A. person to be depended on. 

SURE-TO. Assured to ; affianced. 

S U RETY. Defence ; safeguard. ** Surety, de- 
fence, tauve garde" Palsgraye, 1530. 

SURE-WORK. To make sure work, i. e. a cer- 
tain safe conclusion to any undertaking. 

Their unmannerly manner is to knocke out a 
maat brainea first, or else to lurke behind a tree, and 
shoot a man with a peece or a pistol, and so make 
mtre workt with the passenger, and then search his 
pockets. Tapli't't fVorku, lfi30, iii. 88. 

SURFANO. A planter, or salve. 

SURFEIT. A cold ; a disorder. Craven. 

SURFEL. To wash the cheeks with mercurial 
or sulphur water. See Ford, i. 405. 

Having at home a well painted mannerly harlot, 
at good a maid as Fletcher's mare that bare three 
grsat foals, went in the morning to the apothecaries 
for half a pint of sweet water that commonly is called 
msr/Mifng wattr. A manifett Detection efthe moete 
wifle and deteetable Uee i^Diee Plaj/, n. d. 

8URFET. Fault, offence, or trespass. 
For wele, ne for worchyp. ne for the wlonk werkkei, 
Bot in syngne of my etir/ei I schal se hitofte. 

Gawayn and the Grene Knin, 2433. 

SURFLE. To ornament with trimmings, edgings, 

or embroidery ; to plait. 
SURFOOT. Sore.footed.> See Narea. 
SURGE. A quick motion. South. 
SURGENRIE. Surgery. (A.-N.) 
And dide hym auaie his eurgenrie 
On hem thai sike were. Piere Ploughman, p. 338. 
SURGIAN. A surgeon. Palegrave. 
SURHED. To surhed a stone is to set it edge- 
wise, contrary to the posture it held in the 
quarry. Norihumb. 
SURINGER. A surgeon. Pecle, iii. 94. 
SURJONER. A surgeon. Medulla MS. 
SURKETE. The same as Aireo/^ q. T. 
Surketee over al he con holde, 
Oflr knyjtca and of persons bolde, 
Sich hade he non sene. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 54. 

SURLETTES. Part of ancient armour, men- 
tioned in Hall's Union, 1548, Hen. IV. f. 12. 
See SoliereiM, 

8URMIT. To surmise. 



That by the breeche of cloth w»re chalmgai. 

Nor I thinke never were, for to my wyt 
They were fanCasticall, imagined ; 
Onely as in my dreame I dyd eurmit, 

Thjfnn^e D^ate, p. 9f 

SURMOUNT. To excel; to surpass. 
So as the kynge hiroselfe aoompteth. 
That he mile other men eurmounteth, 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 2S9L 

SURN APPE. A napkin ; a tablecloth. 

The eumappe must be properly iayde towardcs 
the salt endlong the brode edge, by the handes of th' 
aforenamed yeoman of theewrie. 

WamMf'e Antiq, CaUn, p. 100. 

SURPLIS. AsurpDce. {A..N.) 
SURPLUSE. Remainder; surplus. 
SURQUEDRIE. Presumption ; arrogance ; con- 
ceit. Surguidout, overbearing, arrogant. 
O, where Is alle the transitorye fame 
Of pompe and pryde, and turquidrpe In feerr e 

Ufdgate, MS. Soe, Antiq. 134. f.l. 
Or rebelle in any manere weye 
Of evrfuidHs or pride to werreye. 

MS, Dtgbp S38L 
The tother branche of pride es narquptrp, that m, 
to undirtake thyngover his powere, or wenys to be 
mare wyse than he es, or better than he cs, xad 
avauntca hym of gude that he base of other, or of 
Hie that he hase of hymicife. 

jr^. Ltneo/n A. L 17, f. 200. 
SURRE. A sore place ; a scar. 
SUR-REINED. Overworked. Shak, 
SURREPT. To invade suddenly. {Lat.) 

But this foode newefounde ceremony was litlc i«. 
garded and lease estemed of hym that onely study«d 
and watched howe to eurrept and Steele this turtle 
oute of her mewe and lodgynge. 

Ho/Z, Henry VIL f. SBL 
SURREY. A corruption of SirraJL 
SURRY. Syria. 

Nowe of the kynge ofSurrv wylle I seye more. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. il. f. list 
They drewe up sayle of bright hew. 
The wynde them soone to Surrp blew. 

SifT leenbrae, ap. VUenen, i. 91. 

SURRYALL. The second projection of the 
horn on a stag's head above the sur-antler. 

And fyrst whan an hert hath fourched, and then 
auntelere ryall, and swrryal/, and forched one the 
one syde, and troched on that other syde, than U he 
an hert of .x. and of the more. Reliq. Antiq. i. 151. 

SURS. Rising. 
Att thenir« of the sonne he sees there commander 
Raykande to Rome-warde the redyeste wayes. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Uneoln, f. 8i 

SURSANURE. A wound healed outwardly, but 

not inwardly. (A.-N.) 
SURSAULTED. 

Retume my hart, eurmntlted with the fill 
Of thousand great unrests and thousand fearct. 
Bngland'e HeUeon, repr. p. lA 
SURSERARA. A corruption of certiorari t 
With hollocke, sherant, malllga, caaara» 
I stuft your sides up with a mresmiw. 

Tajflor*9 Worket, 1630, iiL 18&. 

SURSTBYB. A courtpie ? 

On morow when he shuld to court fOO» 
In russet ck>thyng he tyret hyia tho. 
In kyrtil and in eurett^, 

MS, Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. IL 

SURVEANCE. Superintendence. (^.-M) 
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SURVEY. A apedea of auction, in which ianni 
are diapoted of for three Uvea. Devon. 

SURVIOWRE. An overlooker. 

SUSE. (l)Siz. (2) She. Lane. 

SUSGINE. Aaurgeon? 

A ftwfyiM of Salenie anMrehea his vondM. 

MorU Jtrtfam, MS. LUteoln, f. 08. 

SUSPECT. Suspicion. 

1 tuive bean in priion thai long, only upon the ceo 
casion of the ditputation made in the convocatlon- 
houM, and upon Mupaef of the letUng forth the 
report thereof. PhUpoft Wwk; p. A. 

SUSPECTABLE. Liable to auapidon. 

SUSPECTION. Suspicion. Chaucer. 

SUSPENCED. Freed. " Suspenced from all 
their paine/' Honours Academic, 1610, i. 49. 

SUSPIRAL. *' Suapyral of a cundyte, tpiracn. 
htm, gugnraeuium," MS. Harl. 221, 1 168. 

SUSPIRE. To reapire ; to sigh. 

SUSPOWSE. Suapicion. 

SUSS. (1) A dog-fish. /. qf Wight. 

(2) To swill like a hog. Susa, ttut, a call to awine 
to eat their suss or hog-wash. Eagi. 

SUSSACK. A fall; a blow. Suffolk. 

SUSSEX-PUDDING. Boiled paste. South. 

SUSSLE. Noise; disturbance; an impertinent 
meddling with the affietira of other people. 
Suisex. 

SUSTER-DOUGHTERE. A niece. (j1.-S.) 

SUSTRE. Aaister. (A.-S.) 

Bycauae that hurre nurre ao beuelyche of hurretoujt* 

What he hadde y-don a5eyiie seynt Ede. 

Chron. rUodttn. p. 197. 
Juttlee and peei, these nutrtt schal provide 
Twixt reawmes tweyoe ttedfast love to lette. 

Jf& Horf. 3869, f.S. 

SUTE. (1) After. Htame. 

(2) Cunning ; subtle. Staff. 

(3) A sute of locks, a set of six or more locks, 
whereof the respective keya shall serve only 
for each lock, and yet one master key shall 
open alL Holme, 1688. 

!4) A puiBuit, or following. Pr. Parv. 
5) Soot. MS. Dictionary, c. 1500. 
(6) To clothe or suit. 

The moone like tuted in a sable weed, 
Mourned for linnet outragiout bloody deed. 

Rmolanda* Batraifingt/ ChrUt, 1508. 

SUTE LTEE. See SoiiUeet. 
SUTELY. This word occurs in Hall, Henry lY. 
f. 11, but ia probably a miaprint for narety, 
and certainly used in the same sense. 
SUTERE. A suitor, or suppliant. 
Allemen may take example, lo! 

Of lowly mekenei evyn ryght here, 

Be oore Lorde God that comyth me to, 

Hese pore servaunt and his jtutere. 

Cotentiy Mtfstertet, p. SOI. 

SUTLER. One who sells provisions in a camp. 
Spelt tutteler by Coles. 
For setting on thoee with the luggadgc left, 
A few poore eMilere with the campe that went. 

Dra^Um*§ Poemt, p. 86. 

SUTTER. A cobler, or ahoemaker. (A.-S.) 
Hail be je, tutttrM, with jour mani Icstcs, 
With jour blote hides of selcuth bestis. 

Reliq. Antiq. W. ITS. 

8UTTES. FooU? (A.>N.) 



Byschoppes, archedekyns, and abbottas, 
Wyse men of the ehurche and no tuttt. 

US. Cantab, Ff. IL 8B, f. ffll. 

SUTTLB-BEE. 

For those kind of eattle have commonly the 
mttU-b€9, and are as weary of a single life as nuna 
of their cloisters, and therefore catch at the very 
appearance of match. 
ACap^f Orav Haira^ir a Ortn Head, 1688. p. 7?. 

SUTTLER'S-CABINE. A aoldier'a tent. 
SUWE. To follow; to puraue. {A.^S.) 
With his fcst he me smot ; 
Therefore ich Im mwerf, God it wot I 
And smot him so thou might se. 

OltofWarwike,^.9m. 
Ful lltll prls sette thei therby. 
But $mwtn evere her owen foly. 

jr^. AthmoU 00. f. 4. 
SU WELLE. ToaweU. {A..S.) 

To do that foule fleys to tmotUt, 
That fottle wormes icholden ete. 

Jppendis to fValttr Mapet, p. 834, 

SUXUNDATION. Drowning. Huloet, 1552. 
SWA. So. Set Sua. 

It wolde wirke me fulle wa, 
■ So mote I one crthe ga. 
It ne salle noghte be-tyde me nea. 
If I may rii^hte rede. Poreeval, 1489. 

AIs werand and als dreri, 
SwarjBked I witterll. 

MS. Cott. Vetpas. D. vii. f. 99. 
SWAB. (1) To splash over. North. 
(2) A rough awkward fellow. Norf. 
SWABBER. (1) A sweeper of a vessel. Also, a 
kind of broom for sweeping out a boat or 
ship. <* Their ragges served to make me 
swabbers," Dekker's Knights Conjuring, p. 65. 
(2) Certain cards at whist by which the holder 
was entitled to a part of the atakea were 
termed twabbert. 
SWABBLE. (1) To quarrel ; to aquabble. Eatt. 
(2) " Swablynge or swaggyngc," Pr. Parv. 
SWACHE. A tally ; that which is fixed to cloth 
sent to dye, of which the owner keeps the 
other part North. 
SWACK. A blow, or fall. Swaekntg, huge, 

large. Swaeier, anything very large. 
SWAD. (1) A Billy fooliah fellow ; a country 
bumplun. ** Swad, in the North, ia a pescod 
ahell; thence uaed for an empty ahallow 
headed fellow," Blount, p. 627. 
Let countrey swalnes and silly swad* be still ; 
To court, yoong wag« and wanton there thy fill. 

Crmnt^t P9rimedes, 1588. 

How should the reasonaUe soule (unlesse all hia 
prime faculties were drowned and drenched in the 
lees of sense) afKect such a noad} 

The Two Lanea^irt Looen, 1640, p. 99. 

O, how this tickles mee, to see a owad. 

Who ne*r so much as Aueation had 

To make him generous, advanc'd to state. 

Brathwaitt^s Honoot Choot, 16Se, p. S. 
I hare opinion, and have ever had. 
That when I see a stagg'ring drunken twad^ 
Then that a man worse then an asse 1 see. 

Taplor'a Motto, J8B9. 

(2) The pod of a pea, &c. North. Grose aaya 
the term is used metaphorically for one that ia 
alender, p. 157, ed. 1839. Colea haa a differ. 
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ent application. " A swad [of a woman], 
obnuJa*' A handful of pease-straw is also 
called a suxid. 
3) A sword. St^oUe, 
US A fish-basket. Smaex. 
SW ADDER. A pedlar. Earle, p. 249. " Swad- 
ders or pedlers," Harrison's England, p. 184. 
SWADDLE. To beat. " Hee bangde, bclam- 
med, thumped, swadled her," Cotgrave, in ▼. 
Chaperon. ** Swaddled, cudgelled," Coles. 
I iweareby Ood, and by saynf John, 
Thy bones will I 9ttmadlB^ to have I bllsse. 

Th9 Wift Lapped in Morelt Skin, n. d. 
SWADDLE-BAND. " Swadylbande, bande, 

fute" Palsgrave. 
SWADDY. Full of husks, or pods. " Gowmu, 
coddle, hullie, huskie, swaddie," Cotgrave. 
See5ic^(2). 
SWAFF. As much grass as a acythe cuts at one 

stroke. Holme, 1688. 
SWAFT. Thirst. B'iUt. 
SWAG. (1) To hang loose and heavy; to sag. 
" I swagge, as a fstte persons belly 



(2) 



(3) Booty ; large quantity. Leic. 

(4) " One that falls down with some 
and noise is said to come down with a swag," 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 396. 

SWAG-BELLY. A loose heavy belly. 
SWAGE. (1) To assuage. Palsgrave, In our 
second example, to lessen power ? 

Than wil he thyt war a wage. 

Guv of Warwick, MiddlehiU MS. 
Y ichall hare Harrowde and Gye, 
Tyll they betwagyd a gode part ye. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 98, f. 180. 

(2) To move anything about. Line. 

H) A notch in a blacksmith's anvil. 

(4) A joiner's gauge. Holme, 1688, iu. 366. 

SWAGER. A brother-in-law. Durh, 

SWAGING. Rrfrigeraiion, Palsgrave. 

SWAGLE. The same as Swag (2). 

SWAIB. To swing forward and backward like 
a pendulum. Somertet. 

8WAIMUS. Shy ; squeamish. Cumb, 

8WAINE. A herdsman or servant; a youth 
not yet an esquire. (y/.-Sl) In compositions 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth century, the 
term is kiot exclusively applied in the original 
tense. Any one not a knight seems to have 

been so called. 

Knlghtca, nmriiiM. leredica beld» 
Maden crud hem to biheld, 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 904. 
3ondyT yi Oayere, an hardft ewayn, 
Theemperowre sone of Almayn. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 150. 

8WAISB. To swing the arms in walking. 
SWAITHE. (1) A row of grass cut down. Laid 

o' Wtwaiike bank, spread abroad. Nortk, 
2) The ghost of a dying person. Cumb, 
SwAKB. A pump-handle. East. 
SWAL. SweUed. {A.-S.) 

Hetura/ CO fxtte and wondirly. 
That almeftt bigon he for to dy. 
Cweor Mundi, MS. Coll. 7Vifi. Cantab, f. 78. 



SWALCH. A pattern. Yorkth. 
SWALE. (1) A valley ? Forby explains it, " a 
low place ;'' and Moor, '* a gentle rising of the 
ground, but with a corresponding declivity." 
Be the deth that I thalle dye, 
Therto my hed then dar I ley« 
Now tone in this swale. 

MS. Ckmtab. Ff. v. 48, f. 48. 

(2) To vrither in the snn. Warw, 

(3) A piece of wood going from an upright shaft 
in an oatmeal mill to one of the wheels. 

(4) A gutter in a candle. Also, to sweal ot glit- 
ter ; to melt away. Var. diai. Metaphori- 
cally, to grow thin. 

(5) Shade ; a shady place. East. " Swale, 
umbra,'* MS. Harl. 221, f. 167. 

(6) To split down or off. Heref. 

(7) Windy ; cold ; bleak. North. 
swale, i. e. in the cold air. 

(8) To singe, or bum. Grose, 
swaliden with greet heete,*' Wickliffe's New 
Testament, p. 249. Kennett explains it, " to 
kindle or set on fire." 



To lie in the 
" And men 



^rOrWm — 

swaggeth as he gotTi, .;> assouagei" Palsgrave.'. I iSW ALER. A dealer in com, or rather one who 
) To swinir about. Snjrolk. r^^ >. ^"X* com and converts it into meal before he 

^ * -^ - C<;;*^l;8ells it again. C/iPsh. (J /O .^^.^ 

violencfTsWALGE. A whirlpool. ^^ * 

SWALIEST. Coldest. North. 
SWALLE. Swelled. See SwaL 

And therfore he etealle for enrye. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 138. 
But he his ye awey ne twerveth 
From hire, whiche waa nakid alle. 
And Khe for angir therof ewaile. 

Gower, MS. See. Antiq. 134, f. 40. 

S WALLOCKT. A term applied to the appear- 
ance of clouds in hot weather before a thunder- 
storm. East. 

SWALLOP. A heavy lounging walk. Norf. 

SWALLOW. (1) A hollow in the earth. North. 
Can* has swallow, a deep hollow in the ground, 
in which the rain is swallowed or conveved 

« 

off. It is an archaism, occurring under the 
form swolowe, a gulf or abyss, as in the Le- 
gende of Dido, 179, " the swolowe of hell." 
Maundevile, p. 33, mentions '* a sweloghe of 
the gravely see." According to Kennett, 
" where hollow caverns remain in the earth 
upon mine works, if the roof or top of such 
caverns or hole made by such fall is calld a 
swallow and a swallow pit." In the Pr. Parv. 
occurs, " Swelwhe of a waterorof agrownde. 



vorago," MS. llarl. 221, f. 167. 

Howevere thesayde howte lye or be edified with 
his gardeynt, wallk, gutters, swoUme, lying or beyng 
upon any partye of the grownde. 

Chronieon Jolianiiit de Whethametede, p. 540. 
They schullen seke for to entre into creveys or 
•toonys, and Into ewolawffe of the erthe, fro the 
dredef all face of oure Lorde. 

MS. Caniab. Ff. IL 38, f . 7 
(2) To swaOow an affro/nJt^ to take an affiront 

without any apparent retaliation. 
SWALLOW-DAY. April the 15th. Var. dial. 
SWALLOW-PEAR. The service apple. 
SWALLOW'S-TAIL. " A swallowes tailc in 
carpenters worke, which is a fastening of two 
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pieces of timber or botrds so ttrong^ly that 
they cannot away/' Rider's Dictionarie, 1633. 
SWALME. Sickness. See Swame. Also, to 
torn sick or ill, as in Ritton, iii. 33. 
Thmt 5ti« UtuUa ihallM of wyne. 
And twaimt unonc flitto swyo*. 

Ma. Oaniab. Ft. ▼. 4B« f. 77. 

SW ALTER. 

Slippa In io th« tloppct o-tlanta to tho gIrdjUa, 
Stpoiurt vpe ■wyftly with hl« iwerdr drawene. 

JfbrM Arthwrw, MS. LAnmIn, f. 94. 

SWALTISU. Hot; sultry. 
SWAME. An attack of sickness. In thefoUowt. 
ing psssage, the tokens of disease. ** Sweame 
or swame, tubita agrotatio,*' Rider. 
In whoM Uoodde bathed he should have been. 
Hla leprous §wam»$ to have wethed of cleoe. 

Bmdtf^* Chnmlett, f. 40L 
SWAMLING. 

For twmmUifmg ot glet that is abowte the lyver« 
and the loogus, and the mjlte. 

MS. MM. Rk. xw. Cent. 
SWAMP. Lean, as cattle. North. 
Our why b better tidded than this cow» 
Her ewr's batsMwai^ / shea's nvt for milk 1 trow. 
A Yurkthin iXolefwe, 1097, P* 96. 

SWAN. 

Techo hyt fnrthe thorow-owt thys londe, 
Ooo tyll ochur that thys boke have now moan. 

MS Cantab. Ff. U. 99. f. 40. 

SWANE. To soften; to absorb, applied to a 
swelling. Salop. Antiq. p. 583. 

SWAN6. (1) A fresh piece of green swarth, ly- 
ing in a bottom, among arable or barren land ; 
a dooL North. 

(2) A swamp, or bog. Yoriih. 

(3) To swing with violence. Satt. 
SWANGE. The groin? 

Swappea in with the swerde, that It the maamgt brystedd, 
Bothe the guttcs and the gone gusehei owte at ones. 

Jfofte Arthwn, MS. UnoUn, f . 96. 

SWANGENE. Struck. 

S werdea n o an§ 9 nt in two swelterand knyghtes. 
Lyes wydeopyne welterande oo walopande stedea. 

MnrU Arthun, MS. Uncdn, f. 79. 

SWANGWAYS. Obliquely ; aside. Norf. 
SWANK. (1) Laboaied. (J.-S.) 
I «iMNlr In ml sighing stede. 
I sal waaciio hi al nyghtesml bede. 

MS. CWf. Vatpa*. D. tIL f. 9. 
I MMMiJ; aiand, haase ere made. 
Chekca mine for pine I hade. 

MS. aa. Vupa*. D. TlL f. 49. 

(2) To abate; to shrink; to lessen. Devon. 
** When a great swelling abates, and the skin 
hangs loose, particularly that of the belly, it 
Is said to swank," MS. Devon GL 

(3) To strike with a sword ? 

He swounande dlede, and on the swarthelengede, 
Sweltcs ewynne swiftly* and nponke he no more. 

Morta Arthun, MS. Uneoht, f.94. 

(4) A bog. (5) To give way, or sink. 
SWANKING. Big; large. North. 
SWANKUM. To walk to and fro in an idle and 

careless manner. Somenet, 
SWANKY. (1) Boggy. Tor. dial 

!2) Swaggering ; strutting. Wilt$. 
3) The weakest small beer. West. 
(4) A strong strapping fellow. North. 
II. 



SWANT. Proper; steady. Wwi. 

SWAN-UPPING. The taking of swans, per. 
formed annually by the swan companies, with 
the liord Mayor of London at their head, for 
the purpose of marking them. The king's 
swans were marked with two nick$ or notches, 
whence adouble animal was invented, unknown 
to the Greeks, called the noon with twoneeke. 
A MS. of swan marks is in the library of the 
Royal Society, described in Arch. scvL Upping 
the swans was formerly a favorite amuse- 
ment, and the modem term eunm^hopping is 
merely a corruption from it The struggle of 
the swans when caught by their pursuers, and 
the duckings which the latter received in the 
contest, made this diversion very popular. 
See Kempe's Loseley Manuscripts, p. 309. 

SWAP. (1) To barter ; to exchange, far. dud. 

(2) To cut wheat in a peculiar way, to chop, not 
to reap it. Suetex. 

(3) Clean ; quickly ; smartly. We$t. 

(4) A blow. Also, to strike. In some counties, 
a fall is called a swap. 

With 9wapp0» sore thel hem swong. 
CurmtrMundi, MS. CM. THn. Cantab. 1. 119. 
And on hys body so many naafp^t. 
With blody lyppys y kysse hym here^ 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 39, f. 49. 
Hastes in his dere schelde and coveres hym full faire, 
Sufappaa of the swerde hande als he by glenttis. 

Morta Arthurt, MS. Uneo/n, f. 97 

SWAPE. (1) To place aslant. North. 

(2) To sweep. A'orfA. (jI.-S.) 

(dS A long oar used by keelmen. Newe. 

ii) A fork for spreading manure. North. 
5) The handle of a pump. Notf. It is also the 

same as Sweep (2). 
(6) A bar for hanging kettles over the fire. 
SWAPER. The same as Sway (1). 
SWAPPER. A great falsehood. Kent. 
SWAPPING. Large ; huge ; strong. H'eet. 
A fllch-man in his hande* a twapping ale dagger 
at his back, containing by estimation some two or 
three pounds of yron In the hyltes and chape. 

A Counteret^ffk giaen to Martin Junior, 1509. 

SWAPSON. A slattern. Warw. 
SWARBLE. The same as Swarm (1). 
SWARD. Skin; covering. {A.-S.) Sward- 
pork, bacon cured in large flitches. ** S warde 
or sworde of flesch, eorioiui," Pr. Parv. 
SWARE. (1) Sure; true. Perhaps ewete of 
tware, as in 1. 441, i. e. swere or neck. 
He aeyde, Syrs, wendyth ovyr the see. 
And bydd the cmperowre of Rome sende me 
Hys doghturswete and twara. 

1a Aoim Ftorenet tf Rome, 90. 

2) Square. Prompt. Parv. 

3) Painful. Conybeare's Octavian, p. 58. 

4) To answer. Gawayne. 

SWARF. (1) The grit worn away from the grind- 
ing-stones used in grinding cutlery wet York. 
Also called wheel^arf. 

(2) To swoon ; to faint. North. 

SWARFF.MONE Y. *< The swarff-money is one 
peny half-peny ; it must be paid before the 
rising of the sun; the party most go thrice 
about the cross, and lay the swarif-money, a»id 

&3 
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then take witness, and lay it in the hole ; and 
when ye have so done, look well that your 
witness do not deceive you, for if it be not 
paid, ye give a gpreat forfeiture, xxx. t. and a 
white boU," Blount. 
SWARFFY. Swarthy ; tawny. Lane. 
SWARM. (1) To climb the trunk of a tree, in 
which there are no side branches for one to 
rest the hands and feet on. North, 
He noarTMd up into a tree. 
Whyle eyther of them might other le. 

Sjpr laenbnui 351. 

(2) The motion of the limbs in ascending the 
boll of a tree in contradistinction of climbing 
amongst the branches. North. 

(3) To beat ; to thrash. South. 

(4) A large number of people, ^irarmai, a great 
number, Tim Bobbin Gl. 

What furies guided this misguided nvartne 
To bend their force against unthoughted harme > 
1iowland*» Betraying o/Chritt, 1598. sip. B. iii. 

SWART. (1) Black; dark; swarthy. Also, to 
blacken, as by burning, &c. " I swart, as a 
thyng dothe whan it begynneth to burne/' 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 381. 
Foaming about the chaps like some wildc boore. 
As noart aod tawnie as an India Moore. 
Letting of Humoun Bhod in the Head-Vaine, 1600. 

(2) The same as Sweard, q. v. 

Howbelt, where the rocks and quarrie grounds 
are, I take the noart of the earth to be so thin, that 
no tree of anle greatnesse, other than shrubs and 
bushes, is able to grow. 

Harriton** Ueaeription of England, p. 91i. 

8WARTER. Darker ; more black. 
His nek is greter than a bole. 
His bodi is twarttr than ani cole. 

Qif of WarwUte, p. S60. 

8WARTH. (1) Black ? (^.-5.) 

Watir to sle nuarth lice. Take mngwort, worme- 
wode, saveyn, the water of theis sleth the vermyn 
in mans eynlyddcs. and in his chare benethe the 
navelle. JUS. Sloant 7, f. 51. 

(2) Sward ; grass ; any outward covering, as the 
rind of bacon. {A.-S.) " On the swarthe 
leng^de," Morte Arthure, MS. f. 84. 

(3) Grose defines twarth, ** grass just cut to be 
made up into hay." A nrarth is a row of cut 
grass. An anonymous correspondent has fur- 
nished me with the following observations on 
a passage hitherto unintelligible : 

" In Mr. Wright's first volume of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica Literaria (Anglo-Saxon 
period), there is a riddle, the seventh line of 
which is thus printed : 

corfen sworfen : cut and 

leaving the second word untranslated. It 
strikes me that gwoffen is the same word which 
is now used in Kent and elsewhere znswarthed^ 
or laid in awarth. It is the word required in 
that particular part of the description to carry 
out the process regularly, cut and awarthedf 
turned and drted, bound and twittedf &c." 
SWART-RUTTER. " A reister or swart-ruttcr, 
a German horseman,*' Cotgrave. 

Good thriflla men, they drawe out a dinner with 



salleti, like a noart-ruttei^e sute, aod make X.idoiu 
Nature their best caterer. 

Naeh'e Pierce Prnfiltowe, .AM. 

Next Ave ewarttruttert strangely apparalled wiih 

great hose down to the small of their legs, with 

strange caps agreeable, bearing on their necks long 

swords. Woote Bowman* Glorpf 1688, p. 45. 

SMARVE. (1) To cUmb. 

Then Gordon stoarvMl the maioe*mast tree. 

He ewurved it with might and maloe ; 
But Horieley with a bearing arrowe. 
Stroke the Gordon through the bralne. 

Pvrcf/** ReUquee, p 138. 

(2) To swerve. Morte d' Arthur, ii. 225. 

And doth hartily eonfesse that whosoever ewarree 
trom this patteme ewarvee from honesty, though 
hee be dcepely learned. 

Stephen^ Kteaj^ee and Character*, 1616, p. 1S8. 

(3) To fill Up ; to be choked up with sediment, 
as the channel of a river. South. 

SWARY. Useless ; worthless. North. 

SWASH. (1) " To fence, to swash with swords, 
to swagger," Florio, p. 127. " To swash, 
clanffo, ffladiu concrepo" Coles. Forby has 
noaahf to affect valour, to vapour, or swagger ; 
but these are secondary meanings. 

(2) A roaring blade ; a swaggerer. 

Or score out husbands in the charcoal ashes. 
With country knights, not roaring city tuiuhee, 

(hid de Arte Amandi, tic. I677i P- HI. 

(3) A torrent of water. *' A great swash of water, 
magnut aqnarum torrens" Coles. The verli 
is still in use, to spill or splash water about. 

(4) Refuse ; hog-wash. Devon. 

(5) Soft; quashy. North. 
SWASH-BUCKET. The common receptacle 

of the washinga of the scullery. Devon. A 
mean slatternly woman is so called. " Swash- 
bucket, a careless hussy that carries her bucket 
so that the milk or pigs wash and such like is 
always flapping or flashing over," MS. Devon 
Glossary. 
SWASH-BUCKLER. Literally, one who makes 
a clattering noise by swashing his sword against 
his buckler. Hence, a swaggering ruffian, 
one with more show of bravery than real 
courage. ** A bravo, a swash-buckler, one 
that for mony and good cheere will follow any 
man to defend him and fight for him, but if 
any danger come, he runs away the first and 
leaves him in the lurch,'* Florio, p. 74. Cot- 
grave translates bravache^ ** a roister, cotter, 
swaggerer, twash buckler, one thats ever 
vaunting of his ownc valour." 

Whereby a man male see how manle bloudic 
quarels a braliing «t<'a«A-buc/r/er mate piike out of a 
bottle of haie, namelie when hb braincs are fore> 
bitten With a bottle of nappie ale. 

Holinghed, Chnm. Ireland, p. 87< 

llle Ipee. the same ; I desire no more than this 
sheep-hook in my hand to encounter with that 
*wa*h-buekler. Heytvcod'* Loe^* Mi*tre»*, p. 25. 

A drunkard, a whore-hunter, a gamer, a mmlsA- 
buckler, a rufllan to waste his money in proud ap- 
parel. Pilkington'* Work*, p. 161. 

SWASHING. Slashing ; dashing. Shak. 
SWASH WAY. A deep swampy place in large 

sands in the sea. Var. dial 
SWASHY. (1) Swaggering. But. 
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(2) Watery, is Tegeiables are. iVbr/A. 

SWASIONS. Pcrauaaions. 

Made at his commjrng lato your notable prnence 
at Wyodiore, all the twoHons and colour, all ni(Kioni 
Jn the moste apparaunt wise that he could, to induce 
your bighnes to your agrement. 

S WASSING. Dashing ; splashing. 
Drench'd with the nvattittg waves and stew'd in sweat, 
Scarce able with a cane our boat to set 

TkiVloi't Wwkv, 1630, la. 74. 

SWAT. (1) A quantity. Lme. 

Of hys hdc he ase ne nput, 
Bot thow telle wo hym bygate. 
.„. „ ^righe» Seven Sagee, p. 38, 

(3) Sweat StiU in use. 

(4) A knock, or blow ; a fall. North, 

(5) To throw down forcibly. North. 

(6) To squat down. Yorkth. 

(7) To swoon. Lane. 
SWATCH. (1) To bind, as to swaddle, &c. 
(2) A pattern, or sample ; a piece or shred cut 

off from anything. North. 
(3; To separate, or cut off. Yorhh. 
(4; A row of barley, &c 

One spreadeth those bands, so in order to lie. 
As barley (in neatehee) may 611 it thereby. 

Tueeer'e Husbandry, p. 185. 

SWATCHEL. (1 ) A fat slattern. fFarw. 
(2) To beat with a swatch or wand. Kent. 
SWATCHELLED. Dirty ; daggled ; oppressed 

from walking or over-exertion. JFarw. 
SWATH. (1) Same as Swarth (3). 
[2) To tie up com in sheaves. " Swathed or 

made into sheaves," Cotgrave in v. Jaoelt. 
SWATH-BAUKS. The edges of grass between 

the semicircular cuttings of the scythe. Yorhsh. 

Swath-banks* rows of new-mown grass. 
SWATH-BONDS. Swaddling-bands. Nare$. 

" Two swathe-bands," Ord. and Reg. p. 127. 
About a faint and slender body wear 
A flannel eufathband or warm stomacher. 

Ovid de Arte Amtrndi, &c. 1677, p. 7«. 

SWATHE. Calm. North. 

SWATH EL. A strong man. Gawayne. 

SWATHELE. To swaddle. " Swathele me so 
that I run a-gasping," Brit. Bibl. L 345. 

SWATHER. To faint. Somerset. 

SWATHE-RAKING. The operation of hand- 
raking between the swathes (or mown rows) 
of barley or oats, to collect on to such swathes 
the loose stalks or ears scattered in the mow- 
ing. From a habit of transposing harsh con- 
sonants, the word is sometimes pronounced 
awake-rat hing and rake^noathing. Moor. 

SWATHING-CLOTHES. Swaddling clothes, 
or bandages in which children were rolled uo. 
Shak. ^ 

SWATTE. Sweated. (^.-5.) 

SWATTER. To spUl or throw about water, as 
geese and ducks do in drinking. Yorkih. Also, 
to scatter, to waste. 

S WATTLE. ( 1 ) To waste away. North. 

(2) To drink, as ducks do water. North. Hence 
a swattling fellow, or one that alwavs swattles, 
a tipp en 



SWATTOCK. A severe fall Nwf. 
SWAUR. A swath of grass. Devon. 

f w^v^;,T°.P*** backward and forward. Cwnh. 

a»WAY. (1) A switch used by thatcher* to bind 
their work, usually pronounced noov in 
Suffolk. EoMt. ^ 

(2) A balance, or lever. Si^ffblk. 

(3) To swing. " Let us sway on," let us go on 
rapidly, Shak. We still use twing in a similar 
sense. " He went si^inging on," i. e. at a 
violent pace; "he went at a swinging 
pace, flcc. 

So it happened at the last, 
Anhalfepeny halter made hym flwt. 
And thcrin be ewayee. 

The Buke t/Ma^ Emlgn, p. 96. 

(4) To weigh ; to lean upon. North. 
SWAYNE. Noise, or sweven. 

"y« •Tn«g« was long and wyght ; 
To the chyld he tokeaflyght. 
With an howge eimiyne. 
cxtr Torrent e/ Portugai, p. fl4 

SWAY-POLE. A long pole fixed at the top of 
a post as a pivot, by which water is drawn 
from a well. Smfolk. Kennett gives it as a 
Cheshire word, " a long pole in a pin to draw 
up coals from the pit, turn'd round by a 
horse," MS. Lansd. 1033. 
SWEAK. 
Or in a mystic morning if thou wilt 

Make pitfalls for thelarke and pheldifare. 
Thy prop and eweake shall be both overguilt. 

With Cyparissus selfe thou shaft compare 
For gins and wyles, theoocels to beguile. 
Whilst thou under a bush shalt sit and smile. 

The AffeetUmate Shepheard, I6M. 
SWEAKING. Squeaking. 

The one in a tweaking treble, the other In an ale. 
c wl?T? ^^. Kind-Harfe Dreame. IBM. 

SWE AL. The same as Swale, q. v. 
SWEAME. The same as Swame, q.v. 
SWEAMISH. Squeamish ; modest. North. 
SWEAR. (1) To swear by. Shak. 

(2) An oath. See Swore. 

(3) To spit, said of a cat. Var. dial. " The 
dog swears when he grumbles and snarles," 
Kennett, MS Lansd. 1033, f. 398. 

SWEARD. " Sweard, of some called Swarth, 
the turf or upper crust of heath irround." 
Holme, 1688. 

SWEARLE. An eye with a peculiar cast. 

SWEAT. (1) To beat ; to thrash. East. 

(2) To sweat a person*s purse, to cause him to 
spend nearly all his money. 

SWEAT-CLOTH. A handkerchief. North. 
" Sudarium, a swetyng clothe," MS. Harl. 
2270, f. 183. 

SWEATING. Violent perspiration was for- 
merly considered a remedy for the luet 
venerea. 

Why, sir, I thought It duty to informe you. 
That you were better match a ruind bawd. 
One ten tknes cured by sweating and the tub. 

Tfie atytt Match, 1639, p. 34. 

SWEB. To faint; to swoon, h'orth. 
SWECH. Such. {A..S.) 

Ji^ny men in this world adtyr here pilgriBMf 
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have left meroorialM of tweek thingii as the! have 
herd and teyn. M8. Bodl, 423. f. S&S. 

8WECHT. Force, or violence. North. 
SWEDDLE. To swell ; to puff out. North. 
SWEDE. A swarth of gnu. North. 
SWEDIRD. Jerked? 

Spcria to-brastand io pecea flowen, 
Swerdes noedjfrd out and laid hem doon. 

Roland, MS. lantd. S38» f. 38B. 

S WEE. (1) A giddiness in the head. North. 

(2) Out of the perpendicular. Northumb. 

S WEEL. (1) A nut made to turn in the centre of 

a chair, a swiyel. Northumd. 
(2) A sudden hurst of laughter. North. 
SWEEM. To swoon. Somerset. 
SWEEMISH. Faint. Somerset. 
SWEEP. (1) To drink up. North. 

(2) *' A great poste and high is set faste ; then 
over it oometh a longe beame whiche renneth 
on a pynne, so that the one ende havynge 
more poyse then the other, causeth the 
lyghter ende to ryse ; with such beere brew- 
ers in London dooe drawe up water ; they call 
it a sweeps" Elyot, ed. 1559. 

(3) An instrument used by turners for making 
mouldings in wood or metal. 

SWEEP.CHIMNEY. A chimney-sweep. Si^. 
SWEEPLESS. An ignoramus. Cumb. 
SWEEP.NET. A large fishing-net. "Esparvier, 

a great sweepe-net for fishing," Cotgrave. 
SWEEPS. The arms of a miU. Kent. 
SWEER. (1) Unwilling. Northumd. 

(2) Sure;iaithfuL 

Thou art a young man ai I, 
And leems to be as auntr, 

RoUn Hood, U 100. 

(3) A neck. (J.-S.) 

That iehe aboute hir white owooro 
It dede, and hlng hlnelve there. 

Gower, MS. BocB. 294. 

SWEET. (1) Perfumed. Sweet gloves, &c. 
(2) A term of endearment applied to a woman. 
Still in use. Sweet and twenty was also a 
phrase of affection to a girl. 
Say. that of all names 'tis a name of woe. 
Once a kings name, but now It is not so : 
And when all this la done, I Icnow 'twill grieve thee. 
And therfore (tweet) why should I now beleeve th«« ? 
Dmvtntee HerolmU EpUtloe, 1637, p. 177. 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kias me, noeet-and-twerttg. 

Twelfth Ntgkt, ii. 3. 

SWEET-BAO. A small silk bag filled with 
spices, &c. used as a cosmetic. 

SWEET-BREASTED. Sweet-Toiced. 

SWEETPUL. Delightful ; fuU of sweets. 

SWEET-HEART. A lover. Var. dial. It is 
also common as a verb, to court, to woo. 

SWEETIES. Sweetmeats. Var. dial. 

SWEETING. (1) A kind of sweet apple men- 
tioned by Ascham and others, translated by 
meUmelum in Rider's Dictionarie, 1640. A 
bitter sweeting is mentioned in Romeo and 
Juliet, ii. 4. " Swetyng an apple, pomme 
doulee," Palsgrave, 1530. 

(2) A term of endearment, still in use according 
to Palmer's Devon. GL p. 88. 



By Jesu, he salde, my ewesting, 
I have but three shylling. 
That is but a lyttle thing. 
But if I had more. 

7%e MUner of jMngton, n. d. 
Launfal beheld that swete wy5th, 
Alle hys love yn her was ly5th. 

And keste that swete flour ; 
And sat adoun her bysyde. 
And seyde, awotjfng, what so betyde, 
I am to thyn hoooure. 

IttvetratUms of TaUrt Mgtkohgw, p. 11. 

SWEET-LIPS. An epicure ; a glutton. 

SWEET-MART. The badger. Yorksh. 

SWEETNER. (1) A person who bids at a sale to 
raise the price, not intending to purchase. 

(2) A guinea-chopper; one who dropped a 
guinea, and then pretending to find it when a 
respectable person passed by, was liberal 
enough to offer him half as a proper compli- 
ment for being present at the discovery, 
treat him at a public-house, and eventually 
fleece him of his money. 

Guinea dropping or eweettUng is a paultry little 
cheat that was recommended to the world about 
thirty years ago by a memorable gentleman that haa 
since had the misfortune to be taken olT, I mean 
hang'd, for a misdemeanour upon the highway. 
The Comnirp GentUman*e Fade Mecum, 1600. p. 97- 

SWEETNINGS. 

If I were to paint Sloth, (as I am not seene in the 
eweetminge by Saint John the Bvangelbt,) 1 iweare 
I would draw it like a stationer that I knowe. 

Naeh't Pierce Pwnileoee, IfiSt. 

SWEETS. The herb sweet-cicely. North. 

SWEET-SEG. A sweet-smelling, sedge-like 
plant. Acorus calamus. East. 

SWEET-TOOTH. He has got a sweet tooth, 
i. e. he is fond of sweet things. 

SWEET- WORT. The decoction from malt be- 
fore that of the hops is extracted. South. 

SWEETY. Beautiful. "It's a sweety fine 
morning." Line. 

SWE P. A cry to hounds to check them and 
prevent their running riot. (J.-N.) 

SWEFNE. A dream. (J.-S.) 
Hb fader he tolde ane^^ anijt that him melte. 

jr5.AMtf.6S8. f.L 
Within on a ryche bedde rystys a littylle. 
And with the swoghe of the see in ew^fin/ng he felle. 
Morte Arthure, MS. Lineoin, t. 61. 

SWEG. To sway, or incline. Line. 
SWEGH. A violent motion. {J.-S.) 
SWEIGH. To swing. See Swag. 
SWEIGHT. Portion ; greatest quantity. North, 
SWELDERSOME. Very sultry. East. 
SWELE. (1) To wash. E.deBrunne. 
(2) A swelling ; a tumour. 

So long he plelede with yong man, 
A eweie in his membres cam than. 
TheSevffn Sagot, 1566. 

SWELEWE. To swallow. {A.'S.) 

For styuche of the mowthe. Ete piliole drie and 
cerfoyle, and eioetew eysel, when thou goat to bedde, 
and wasche thi mowthe with venegre. 

MS. Med. Ree. xv. Cent. 
That morsel ewelowe thou good spede. 
But in thin honde holde the threde. 

MS. Lansd. 799. f. I9k 
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SWBL6HB. To swallow. (J,^S.) 

And helltnlle open* than ftille wyde^ 
And npttght that synfuUe company. 

HampoU, MS. Bonem, p. I. 

SWELK. The noiie caused by the reYolving of 
a barrel churn at the time of the butter sepa- 
rating from the milk. Eatt, 
SWELKING. Sultry. Noff, 
SWELL. (1) A fop. Var. dial 
(2) To swaUow. Somertet. 
S WELLE. Eager; furious. (J.-S.) 
Dewkys, eriya and barons alio. 
That ante were bolde and twtiie. 

MS. Cantab. Tt. 11. 31, f. 03. 

SWELLED-NOSE. A person in an ill humour 

is said to have a swelled nose. North. 
SWELSH. A quelsh, or fall West. 
SWELTE. (l)Todie;tofaint. {A.-S.) Swelt, 
died, fainted, the part. past. 
Twyt In a swonnyng, *weiu as cho walde« 
He pressed to hU palfray in preiance of lordes. 

Morte Arthurs, MS. Uneoin^ f. 61. 
And rijte as he had salde thir wordei, he swelt In 
Alexander annes. MS. lAneoln A. 1. 17, f* SI. 

Where my payne for yhowe was maste. 
And whare I awUtt and y-heelded the gaste^ 

Hampolt, MS. Bowat, p. 154. 

(2) To broil with heat. North, 

The dogged dog daies now with heat doe tw«U, 
And now's the season of th' unieani'd aire. 

Taiflor*t Workea, il. iS6 
Soft a while, not away so fast, they melt them ; 
Piper, be hang'd awhile ! knave, looke the dauncen 
ttcelt them. BritUh Bibliographer^ I. 343. 

SWELTERED. Very hot ; overcome with heat ; 
in a great perspiration. West. " Sweltered 
venom," venom moistened with the animal's 
sweat, Shak. " Swalterynge or swownvnge, 
sincopar Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 167. 
SWELTH. Mud and filth. Narts. 
SWELTING. To swelt rice is to soften or boil 

it before being baked in a pudding. Lane, 
SWELTRY. Overpoweringly sultry. 

Bat as we see the sunne oft times, through over 

awtitrU heate. 
Changing the weather faire, great stonnes and thun- 
dercraks doth threat. 

Momomn AeademU, 1610, i. IS. 
SWEME. (1) Swimming; giddiness. {^A.-S,) 
Loke at thou oome at that tyme. 
Other swowne shal i^n] npsms. 

The lady shall 1-ae. IhgrnmUt ISII . 

(2) Sorrow. Swemefid^ sorrowful. 

Whan this was seide, his hert began to melt 
For veray nMm^of this twen^ftd tale. 

L0dgttt^s Mimar Potmu, p. 38. 

SWENE. (1) Noise. 

You wcmcn of Jerusalem, 
Wecpe not for me, ney make no smwim. 
But for your owne barae teame 
You men reme tenderlye. Chatttr Ptoya, IL fiS. 
(2) MS. Bodl. 175 reads swem. 

And nowe that fltte male I not fleye, 
Thinke me never so twen^. 

Oteattir Pla^a, L 189. 

8WENGINGE. (1) " Swengynge, exeussio," Pr. 

Parv. " Swengyne or schakyne, as mene 

done dothys and other lyke," ib. 
(2) Moving; stirring. Pron^t. Pan. 
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SWENSIE. The quinsey in the throat. 
SWEPAGE. The crop of hay in a meadow, also 

called the sweps in some parts. 
SWEPB. (1) A whip. " Sweype for a top or 
BCooT^JtageUym ; sweype or swappe, ale^, 
Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 167. 
Bio and blody thus am I bett, 
Swoogeo with twep^t aod alle to^wttt. 

nwneltp Mp$imim, p. SS7* 

(2) A baker's malkin. Pr.Parv. 

(3) A crop of hay. Blount, p. 628. 
SWEPERLYE. Swiftly ; speedily. {A.>S.) 

Swyftly with swerdes they swappene there-aftyre, 
Swappes douoe Aille moaparly« swclltande knyghtes. 
Jforfe Arihwrt, MS. Lbuoln, f. 60. 

SWEPING. A whip, or scourge. 

Mikel twpUtg over slnftil clives, 
Hopand In Laverd mercy umglves. 

MS. OM. Vespaa. D. Til. f. 86 
And ogain me thai falned and come in ane, 
Samened on me awapingtSt and I wist nane. 

MS, cut, Vupmt, D. vil. f. 88. 
SWEPPENE. Laid? 

In swathes «w«|i]>«n« downe, fnlle of swete flouresi 
There unbrydlUes thels bolde, and baytca their* 
horses. Mart« Ar1Hur«, MS, Ltaeoin, f. 80. 

SWEPPLE. Same as Sw^le^ q. v. 

SWER. Sure. 

Serche and ye shall fynd in every congregacyoo 
That long to the pope, for they are to me full nosr. 
And wyll be so long as they last and endwer. 

Bale*$ K^nge Johan, p. 6. 

SWERD. (1) A sword. (A.^S.) " Ensis, a 
swerde ; ensifert a swerde berer,'' MS. Harl. 

2257, f. 38. 

They schett arows hcdcd with stele. 
They fkghte with scharpe noprdpa wele. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38. f. 168. 

(2) The same as Sward, q. v. 
SWERE. Dun ; heavy. Durh, 
SWERLE. To twist, or roll about. North. 
SWERNE. Sworn. (A.-S.) 
SWERNES. Sourness ; sadness. 
SWETE. (1) Suit. (2) Sweated. Gawayne, 
SWETE-HOLLE. A pore in the skin ; a sweat- 
hole. "Poruif a swete hoUe," Nomi- 
nate MS. XV. Cent. 
SWETELICHE. Sweetly. {A.-S.) 
Heo schulen i-seon the lavedi 
That Jhesu Crist of-kende : 
Bl'tweonen hire armca 
Sweteliche he wende. 

MS. Cott. OaUg, A. ix. f. 845. 

SWETHENS. Swedes. 

Buckling besidee In many dang*rous flghts. 
With Norwales, AeelAeiw, and with Muscovites. 

Dnpton'e Pmum, 1637, p* 846. 

SWETTER. Sweeter. {A.-S,) 
SWEVEN. A dream ; a slumber. {A.-S.) 
As he was in sorowe and dud wepe, 
Uppon hys bedd he felle on slepe i 
He can mete a straungeneeven. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. li. 38, f. 171 
Now by my faye, sayd JoUye Robin » 

A iwaaven I had thb night t 
I dreamt me of two wlghty yemen. 
That fast with me can flght. 

Percy's Rettqmmt P>8i, 

SWE VIL. ThegwingelofaflaiL 
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SWEYE. 1) To fall ; to descend. 
Downne he tweya fulle iwythe, and in a swoune fullys. 

Mort« Arthurs, MS» Lincoln, f. 97* 

(2) Tu M)imc!. (.y.-.V.) 

SWEYN. Noise. 

The tablet ther held aD hond 
Bituen hem* wlthottten nuetnu 

Legend of Pope Gregory ^ p. S9. 

SWHALOUE. ToswaUow. MS.Gl0B8.XT.Cent. 
SWICE. *' Swyce or ewycers ^Ype,Jieutte dak- 

mant" Palsgrave, tubst. f. 68. 
SWICHE. Such. {A,-S,) 

Swiche Khuld acomber alto Me. 

Arthottr and Merlin^ p. 86. 

SWICHEN. The herb groundsel 

SWICK. Den? 

He y> black ni any pyck» 

And also felleasa lyon in hy» etpyek, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38. f. 195. 

SWIDDEN. Tosweal.orsinge. North. 
SWIDDER. To doubt ; to hesitate. YorkMh. 
SWIDGE. (1) To smart ; to ache. North. 
(2) A puddle of water. East. 
SWIER. (1) A squire. Nominale MS. 
(2) The neck. See Swire (1). 
SWIFT. (1) A stupid feUow. Oxon. 

(2) A wooden revolving frame used in the North 
for winding yam, 8rc. 

(3) A newt. " Swyfte worme, lemtrde/* Pals- 
grave, snbst. f. 68. 

About A.D. 1686. a boy, lying asleep in a garden, 
felt something dart down his throat ; it killed him : 
*tls probable 'twas a little newt. They are exceeding 
nimble : they call them ewi/tt at Newmarket heath. 

Aubret^e MS. Wiltey p. 165. 

SWIFTER. Part of the tackling that fastens a 

load of wood to the waggon. South. 
SWIG. (1) To drink; to suck. V or. dial In 

some places, any nice liquor is called tir^. 
(2^ To leak out. S^folk. 
(3) " A game at cardes called twig or new-cut," 
Florio, p. 580 ; *' to put up the cardes, to swig 
or deale againe," ib. p. 27. " A sort of play 
at cards in the North, in which all the game- 
sters are to be silent, is caild swig," KennKt 
MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 398. 
SWIGGLE. (1) To shake liquor violently. After 
linen has been washed, it is necessary to move 
it to and fro in clean water to get the soap 
out. To this operation this word is applied. 
« That's right, noiggletm right welL" Moor^s 
Sv^.MS. 
(2) To drink greedily. Suffolk. 
SWIGMAN. ** A swygman goeth with a ped- 

lers pack," Frat of Vacabondes, p. 5. 
SWIKE.(l) To deceive; to betray. (^.-5.) Also 
anacyective, deceitful, treacherous; and when 
the substantive is understood, a deceiver or 
betrayer. 
Swappede owtte with a twerde that ewpleede hym 

never, 
Wroghte wayes fulle wyde and wounded knyghttes. 
Morte Arthure, MS, Lincoln, t. 78- 
ThanneOodard wassikerlike 
Under God the moste ewike 
That evre in erthe shaped was, 
Withnten on, the wlke Judas. 

Havehk, 483. 



(2) To Stop ; to cease. {A.-S.) 

Sir Tirri, he seyd, forth thou go. 
Night no day thou ewike thou no. 

Og of Warwike, p. I 

(3) A den, or cave ? 

Under that than was a ewpke, 
ThtLt made syr Ywain to myslike. 

Ywaine and Gawln, 077. 

SWIKEDOME. Treachery. {A.-S.) 
With gyle and eutlredome 
Thou lettust thi lorde to dethe don. 

Jf5. Cantab. Ff. v. 4B, f. lOIC 
Of whas mallok his mouth ful is 
Otewpkcdome and of bitternes. 

MS. 0>te. Feepae. D. vii. t.i 

SWIKELE. Deceitful ; wicked. 
I<mette wid Is soster the ewikele wimon ; 
Judas, thou were wrthe me stende the wld ston. 
For the false prophete that tou bile vest upon 

R0/19. AntUi, i. 144. 
Mony a ewpkylle iwayne then to the swerde 5ode. 

MS. Cott. Califf. A. il. f. 111. 
Menslaers and euykel, Laverd, wbte sal. 
And I in mikelhede of thi mercy al. 

Jf& Cott. Feepae. D. vil. t.i. 

SWILE. (1) To wash. (A.^S.) 

The thrldde day shal flowe a flod, that al this world 

shal hylen ; 
Bothe hey* ant towe the flunle shal it ewjfU. 

AppendiMto tV. Mapee, p. SVjJ 

(2) Hog's-wash. *' Brida^ wash, swile ordraffe 

for swine," Florio, p. 68. 
SWILKE. Such. See&ci£t. 

But they no^t are ewylke als they seme. 

MS. Marl. 2869. f. SB. 
And thys me made do dcdys ewylke. 
With whych my goost ys ofte unglade. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 3S. f. SO. 
A gerfawcon whyte as mylke, 
In alle thys worlde ys non eivylk. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. ISA. 

SWILKER. To splash about. North. To 
swilker over, i. e. to dash over. Groite. 

SWILL. (1) Hog's-wash. This meaning of the 
word is given by Urry, in his MS. Additions to 
Ray. SetSwUe(2). 

(2) A wicker basket of a round or globular form, 
with open top, in which red herrings and other 
fish and goods are carried to market for sale. 
'^George Greeinewell, the swill maker,"Chron. 
Mirab. p. 33. 

(3) To drink ; to throw a liquid over anything. 
Wore. The first of these senses is common. 

(4) To wash hastily ; to rinoe. Var. dial. *' I 
swyll, I rynce or dense any maner vessell," 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 381. 

(5) The bladder of a fish. 

(6) " A keeler to wash in, standing on three 
feet," Ray, ed. 1674, p. 47. 

(7) A shade. South. 

SWILL-BOWL. A drunkard. " SwilboUes, 
potores hibuU,** Baret's Alvearie, 1580. 

SWILLER. A scullion ; one who washed the 
dishes, &c ** Lisa, a swyllere," Nomi- 
nale MS. zv. Cent. 

SWILLET. Growing turf set on fire for ma- 
nuring the land. Devon. 

SWILLINGS. Hog's-wash. SwilUnff-tub, a tub 
for swillings. Var. diai. 
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SWILL-PLOUGH. " Be$ot, a diUing or swill- 
plough ; the last or yongest child one hath/' 
Cotgrave. 
S\V ILL-TUB. A drunkard; a sot. 
SWILTER. To waste away slowly. JFetL 
SWIM. To turn giddy. Var. dial 
SW1MBIN6. Swimming. 

WUhynne the castell is why te ihynyng 
As It the swan when heo Is tuymh^ng. 

MS. Religious Poemtt xv. Cent. 
SWIMBUL. Tyrwhitt and some manuscripts 
read a romble and a ttoougk. 
Fir«t on the wal was peynted a foirste. 
In which ther dwelled neyther man ne beste. 
With knotty knAiry barpyn trees olde 
Of stubbes scharpe and hiilous to byholda ; 
In which ther ran a ntvmbul in a swough. 
As it were a storme schiild bent every bough. 

Chauetr'a Cant. T, ed. Wright, 1961. 

SWIME. A swoon. (^.-5.) 

In tille hi* logge he hyode that tyme. 
And to the erthe he felle In gwi/m«' 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17. f. 125. 
Bytwene undrone and pryme, 
Luke thou come at that tyme. 
And ane of us aalle ly in sw^mt, 

MS. lifiooln A. 1. 17, f. 13& 
Tharfore aske hyt be tyme 
For dcth cumth now as yn noymo. 

MS, Harl, mi, t.75. 

SWIMER. A hard blow. Devon. 
SWIMMER. A counterfeit old coin. 
SWIMY. Giddy in the head ; having a dimness 

in the sight, which causes things to turn round 

before you. SuMgex. " Swymyng in the hed, 

bestoumemeni" Palsgrave, 1530. 
SWIN. To cut anything aslant. North. 
SWINACIE. The quinscy. 
S WINCHE. Labour ; work. 

In stronge nvyncAe nijt and dai to of-swynche here 
mete stronge ; 

In such owjfftch and harde lyve hi bilcTede* hem 
tho5te. longe. Hft of Thomat Bekoti p. 1. 

SWINDGE. The same as Swinge, q. v. 
SWINDLE. A spindle. North. 
SWINE-BACKED. A term in archery. 

Fourthlye in coullnge or sheeringe, whether hfghe 

or lowe, whether somewhat tto^ne backed (I must 

use shooters woordes) or sadle backed. 

AMcham*» Toxophilue, 1571 1 f- 47. 

SWINE-CARSE. The herb knotgrass. Gerard. 

SWINE-COTE. A pig-sty. Palsgrave. It occurs 
in the Hallamshire Gl. p. 125. Sume-crue, 
Kennett's Latin Glossary, p. 115. " A swin- 
hull or swine-crtie, a hoga-stye," Ray, p. 47. 
At the batell of Brakonwete, ther as the bey re Ju«tyii» 
Sym Saer and the ewynkate thei wef sworne bro«iur. 

Reliq. Antiq. \. 84. 

SWINE-DRONKEN. Beastly drunk. 

SWINE-PIPE. The redwing. Pegge. 

SWINE-POX. An ill sore in hogs which spreads 
abroad, and is a very grievous scab, proceed- 
ing sometimes from poverty, at other times 
from lice in the skin ; so that while they have 
them, they'll never prosper, but will infect 
one another. Diet. Rugt. 

SWINE-SAME. Hog's-lard. North, 

SWINE'S-FBATHER. A sort of small spear. 



about six inches long, like a bayonet, affixed 
to the top uf the musket-rest, and ^ hich was 
sometimes concealed in the staff of the rest, 
and protruded when touched by a spring. 
Fairholt, p. 609. 

SWINE'S-GRASS. The herb knotgrass. Gerard. 

SWINE-STY. A pig-sty. Paltgrave. 

SWINE-THISTLE. The herb sowthistle. 

SWINFUL. Sorrowful ; sad. Suffolk. 

SWING. (1) Scope; room. To have hit own 
iuring, follow his own inclinations. Var. dial. 
If they will needs follow their lusies, their plea- 
sure, and their owne twinge, yet in the end, he will 
bring them to Judgement. J}ent*9 Pathwair, p. 50. 

(2) Sway, or swing. 

And there for a certayne space loytred and lurked 
with Sir Thomas Broughton knyght, whiche in those 
quarters bare great ewynge, and was there in great 
aucthoritie. Ho//, Henry VII. f.5. 

(3) To shake ; to mix. Pegge. 

(4) A machine on which a person stretched him- 
self by holding a cross board, and formerly 
used for strengthening the limbs. 

(5) The name given to the leader of ruffians who 
infested the country some years ago by burn- 
ing stacks, &c. and which has since become 
proverbial. 

SWING-DEVIL. The swift. North. 
SWINGE. (1) To beat; to chasUse. North. 

*'To beat, swinge, lamme, bethwacke," 

Cotgrave in v. Dober. 

An ofte dede him sore twing«t 
And wit hondes sroerte dinge ; 
So that the blod ran of his fleyt. 
That tendre was, and swithe neys. 

Havelok, 214. 
O, the passion of God ! so I shalbe ewinged / 

So, my bones shalbe bang'd 1 
The poredge pot is stoine : what. Lob, I say. 
Come away, and be hangd I 

Mariage of Witt and Wiedome, 1579. 

(2) To singe. Var. dial. 

(3) To cut the nettles, &c. from hedges, and 
make them neat. 

SiiHnge brambles and brakes. 
Get forks and rakes. 

Tueeer'e Husbandry , p. 16Qk 

(4) A leash or couple for hounds. East. 
SWINGE-BUCKLER. A violent dashing blade. 
SWINGEL. (1) That part of the flail which falls 

on the corn in the straw. Var. dial ** Fleyle 

swyngyl, tribulum,** Pr. Parv. 
(2) To cut weeds down. East. 
SWINGER. Anything large or heavy. 
SWINGING-STICK. A stick used for beating 

or opening wool or flax. Lane. 
SWINGLE. (1) A swing. West. 

(2) The flrst operation in dressing flax, i. e. 
beating it to detach it from the harle or 
sRlmps. 

(3) ** In the wire-works at Tintern in Monmouth- 
shire is a mill, where a wheel moves several 
engines like little harries, and to each barrle 
is fastned a spoke of wood which they call a 
swingle^ which is drawn back a good way by 
the calms or cogs in the axis of the wheel. 
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tnd draws back the barrle, which falls to again 
by its own weight/' Kennett MS. 
SWINGLE-HAND. "Etpcudia, a swyngel- 
hande/' Ortus Vocab. " A swingle-head, ex- 
eudioy*' Coles. Excudia, a sungylle stok; 
exeudiaiorium, a sungylle hande/' Nominale 
MS. " This is a wooden instrument made 
like a fauchion, with an hole cut in the top of 
it to hold it by : it is used for the clearing of 
hemp and flax from the large broken stalks or 
shoves by the help of the said swingle-foot 
which it is hung upon, which said stalks 
being first broken, bruised, and cut into shi- 
vers, by a brake," Holme. 
SWINGLE-TREE. The same as HeeUtree, the 
bar that swings at the heels of the horse when 
drawing a harrow. " These are made of wood, 
and are fastned by iron hooks, stables, chains, 
and pinns to the coach-pole, to the which 
horses are fastned by their hamish when 
there is more then two to draw the coach,*' 
Holme, 1688. 
SWING-SWANG. Swinging ; drawUng. North, 
SWINJIN. Great; tremendous. **We shall 

have a nm'fi/m frost to-morrow morning." 
SWINKE. (1) To Ubour. (2) Ubour. (^.-S.) 
Broekett has twinked, oppressed, vexed, fa- 
tigued. ** One that works hard at any tasque 
is said to 8wink it away," Kennett MS. 
Suifhkyng and suetyng he mutte tho. 
Fore his upendyng we* alle go. 

MS, j9hmoUVi» r.S. 
Hast thou i-atola meteor drynke. 
For thou woldeet not theifore twimke, 

MB, Con, amuL A. IL f. 148. 
But Bowe I tuHnketad sweate in value. 

My Ubour hath do end. 
And moping in my study still, 
Uy youthful] yearea I spend. 

Mariatpe 9f WHt and WitdoiM, 1579. 
So bide leh evere mete other drinke, 
Her thou lescst al thi noink: MS, Digt^ 86. 
SWINKY. Pliant ; flexible. Devon. 
SWINNEY. Small beer. Newc. 
SWINNYING. A dizziness in the head, more 

usually termed a swimming. North. 
SWINWROTING. A ditch, or furrow ? It is 

the translation of »erob$ in Nominale MS. 
S WIN YARD. A keeper of swine. 

Porters, carmen, brick-makers, malsters, chlmny- 
•weepers, bearers of dead corps, scavengers, hostlers, 
ditchers, ahlppards, dyers of black cloth and sad 
colours, chandlers, herds-men, ormobtpardM, coopers, 
black-smiths, leather-dreasers. hat-makers, farmers, 
plough-men and the like, as ooUyers, ^c 

BMcp*9 Marrow o/Artrol^jf, p. 36. 

SWIPE. (1) To drink off hastily. Cumb. 

(2) The same as Swape,q, v. 

SWIPES. Poor weak beer. Var. dioL 

SWIPINGE. 

But lay ther, as an hound, 
Apone the bare mvyping« grounde. 

MS AddU. 10036, f. 53. 

SWIPPE. To move rapidly. {J,-S,) 
A gode man dyvs to weende to rest 
Whare hys lyf salle be althyrbest. 
When the sawle fro the boiiy swyppn, 
Aksaynt Johan says in the Apochalippes. 

Uumpole, MS. Bowes, p. ft. 



Tharefore thai no^ppo thorow puigatoty, 
Ala a fuwyle that fleghes smartly. 

Hampole, MS, IIM. p. 108. 

SWIPPER. Nimble ; quick. North, " Swypyr 
or dely vyr, agilii ; swypyr and slydyr as a wey, 
labiliB," Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 168. 
SWIPPLE. The part of a flaU which strikes the 

com ; the blade of a flail, as it were. fVarw. 
SWIPPO. (1) Supple. Chesh. 
(2) The same as Swi^te^ q. v. 
SWIR. To whirl anything about Dtwm. 
SWIRE. (1) The neck. {A,-S.) 
For soTowe he gan hys han<lys wryng. 
And fyl bakward of hys chayre, 
And brak on two hys owjfor. MS. Harl, 1711, f. 34* 
Oye jyt an«weryd wyth greie yre, 
I Bchall not leeve. be my twgre .' 

MS, Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 170> 
The swyers «ioyr«-tefie he swappes lu Mudyre. 

Morto Arthurct MS. LAncoln, t. 84. 

(2) A hollow near the top of a hill. 

SWIRK. A jerk; a blow. SufoU. 

SWIRL. A whirling wavy motion. East. 

SWIRREL. A squirrel North. 

SWIRT. (1) A squirt. North. 

(2) To squirt, or splash with water, &c " Bilagged 

wit twitting,'* MS. Arund. 220, f. 303. 
SWIRTLE. To move about nimbly. North. 
SWISE. Very. (^.-5.) 
Tho cam ther to hem a junglich man, noya9 fair and 

hende, 
Fairere man ne mijte beo, that oure Lorerd hem gan 

sende. Uft qfSt, BrandoH, p. 33. 

SWISH. To dash, at water falling. West. To 
go swish, i. e. very quickly. 

SWISH-SWASH. Slop. 

There is a kind of twM-owaah made also In 
Essex, and diverse other places, with honlcombs and 
Water, which the homelie countrie wives, putting 
some pepper and a little other uptce among, cill 
mead, verie good in mine opmion for such as love 
to be looae-bodicd at large, or a little eased of the 
cough ; otherwise It diffi^reth so much from the true 
metheglln as cbatke (tarn cheese. 

Harrkion'o Bnglandt p. IJOi 

SWISH-TAIL. A pheasant. f'ar.diaL Also, 

the uncut tail of a horse. 
SWISSER. The Swiss. 
Leading three thousand must'red men in pay. 

Of French, Scots, Alman, Switoer, and the Dutch , 
Of native English, fled beyond the sea. 

Whose number neere amounted to as much. 

Dra^toa't Poems, p. 84. 

SWITCH. (1) To walk nimbly. North. 

(2) To cut, as with a switch. 

(3) To trim a hedge. Yorkeh. 
SWITCHER. A smaU switch. North. 
SWITCHING. Cheating. £mc. 
SWITE. To cut. Wett. 

SWITERF. " More subtyll in craftes and swy 
terf than ever they were afore," Caxton's 
Chronicle, Notary's edition, 1515. 
SWITHE. (1) Immediately ; quickly. (^.-5L) 
Forthe sche went with sorowe y-nogh. 
And tyed hur hors to a bogh, 

Tylle the throwes were alle y-doo. 
A fejrre sone had sche borne. 
When sche herde the chylde cryehur beforB* 
Hyt oomfortyd hur fulle swifthe, 

MS. Cantab, Pf. U. 31. f. 'L 
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ThUer he wcnte him anon. 

So Muithe to he mijtte gon. MS, Dlgbif 86. 

Two seivaunty* Gye can calle. 

And bad them hye swathe alle. 

MS, Cantab Ft. U. 38, f. 151. 
Tllle hur felowei the teide. 
To the church go we, 1 rede, 
Aa twrth* aa we may. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48, f. 45. 
For noUfuU drie thalaal alahai, 
And ak wortea of greuet tite fal nl thai. 

MS, Cott, Ve»pa$. D. viL f. 94. 

(2) Very ; excessively. (A.-S.) 

The kyng seid. Let le that drynke, 
I thalle aay rijt that I thynke, 
Me thir»tii «uy(A sore. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ▼. 48, f. 40* 

(3) To support > {J.-S.) 

In over and to the night 
SwUhed me mine neeret right. 

MS, Cntt. Veapaa. D. vii. f. 8. 

SWITHER. [X) To scorch ; to burn. North, 
(2) To fear. (3) A fright. North, 

(4) To throw down forcibly. North, 

(5) A number; a quantity. Warm, 
(6 A perspiration. Wore, 

(7^ To sweal or melt away. Line. 

SWITHIN (ST.) The notion current, I beUeve, 
pretty extensively, that if we have rain on this 
day, not one of the next forty will be wholly 
without, is stUl in full force among us. Narcs 
notices it as an old and often revived supersti- 
tion ; referring to ample illustratious thereof 
in Pop. Ant., where it is not, however, men- 
tioned that Ben Jonson, in his Every Man out 
of his Humour, introduces it. In Alban 
Butler s Lives of the Saints, Swithin is re- 
corded ; but nothing is said of the rainy pro- 
digy. Moor. 

SWJTHINGE. 

And ala warme als It may be aafl^ede Uy it oo 
the malady, and suff^e it to lygge unto the sokynge 
and ncyMyifge be alle pasiede awaye. 

MS, Uneoln A. i. 17* f.8QS. 

SWITTERED. Flooded. North, 
SWITTLE. To cut; to hack. fFiU$. 
SM^ITZERS. Swiss. Nares calls them, " hired 
guards, attendant upon kings.'* Switzet^tknot, 
a fashion of tying the garter. The Switzers 
were noted for size and fitness. " A swizzers 
bellie and a drunkards face are no (true) signes 
of penitential] grace,*' Cotgrave. 
SWIVE. (1) Futuo. 

A ! leyde the pye, by Oodya wyllo. 
How thou ait ncryved y schalle telle. 

MS, Canuib. Ft. ii. 38. £188. 
Nor will I noiva thee though it bee 
Our Tery flrat nights Jollitle. 
Nor shall my coach or pallet lye 
In common both to ttiee and 1. 

riateha'* Potma, p. 101. 

And DOW ere lary awgwen brokyne owte of bandt. 
Thay flUe alle fuUe this Ynglande, and many other 

landew 
Ib everllk a toune ther es many one. 
And vrerilk wyfe wenys hlr selfe thar scho hafes one. 

MS, Uneoln A. i. 17f t, 149, 

ABd ftir to be at thla fett ftinerail, 
I wlU havecaUed to genendle 



Alle tho that ben very good drynken. 

And eke also alle feoble twjfven. 

And they alio that can lyf t a bole. US, SUwL C. %i 
(2) To cut wheat or beans with a broad hook- 

Sakp. 
SWIVEL. " Swivel is that which keepeth a 

hawk from twisting," Gent. Rec. iL 63. 
SWIVELLY. Giddy. I, qf Wight. 
SWIVET. A deep sleep. (A.-S.) 
SWIZZEN. To singe. North, 
SWIZZLE. Ale and beer mixed. Lqf Wight, 

Also a verb, to drink, or swilL 
SWKYR. Sugar. Arch. xxx. 413. 
SWOB. Same as Swab, q. v. 
SWOBBLE. To swagger in a low manner. 
SWOB-FULL. Brimful Eoit, 
SWOD. A basket for measuring fish. Sutiex, 
S WOO HE. See Swoughe and Stnowe. 
SWOGHENED. Swooned. Weber, 
SWOKELLI. Deceitfully. {A,-S.) 
openand thrugh es throte of the. 
With thair tunges npokelli dlde thai awa. 

MS. Cott* Vmpas. D. vIL f 7* 

SWOLE. To chain a cow in the stalL lane. 
SWOLK. To be angry. Suues. 
SWOLL. ToTtwUL To drench with water; 
to cleanse by dashing down much water upon 
a thing. lAnc, 
SWOLOWE. The same as SwaUow, q. ▼. 
SWONGE. Beat ; chastised. 
SWONGENE. Beaten. (A.-S.) 

TakeauNiNfefie eyrene in bassyne elen^ 
And kremeofmylke, that la ao schene. 

MS. Staana 1988, p. », 

SWOKKE. Laboured. (A.'S.) 

Thou haste eMonJIre so sore to nyght. 
That thou haste lome thy syght. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. 11. 38, f. lit. 

SWOOP. (1) The sudden descent of a bird of 
prey upon its victim. All at one swoop, L e. 
at one blow or swoop. 

(2) To sweep along, as a river. Pegge has it as 
the pret. of aweep, 

(3) The stroke or cut of a scythe. 

SWOOP - STAKES. Sweepstakes. 7b cry 
nooop-etahee, to call the winning of the stakes. 
SWOOTE. Svreat. {A.-S.) 

Off the hete and of the twaoia 

The! comen, an^ of graiae that is bote. 

Jf5. LaiiM(.798,f.llB. 

SWOOTH. A fright. Leie, 
SWOP. The same as Sw^t q. ▼. 
SWOPE. To strike off. 

Let me see what ye wiU doe. 
And laye downe eriver here. 
For thedeveUeco^pf of my swlre. 
And I doe it without hyre, 
Other for soveraigneor stret 
It is not my manere. Chester Ployt, II. 16L 
The syxte peyne is gret derkrnesse 
That b fal helle, and nevere shal leaM ; 
So thik it is men may it grope. 
But thd may not away it awopa, 

MS. AddU, 11306« t 91, 

SWORD. (1) The same as Sward, q. v. 

(2) The sword of a dung-put is an upright bar 

with holes for a pin, by which the put is sel to 

any pitch for shooting dung. 
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(9) On mf tword, formerly a common oath. 
Sword and buckler^ martial. 

(4) " Sworde for a flaxe wyfe, guinche" Palsg. 

SWORD-DANCING. There is a very singular 
custom, called aword-danemg^ prevalent in 
many parts of Northumberland, and in the 
county of Durham, during the Christmas holi- 
days, which seems to be peculiar to the 
northern part of the kingdom. The sword- 
dancers are men entirely or chiefly composed 
of miners or pitmen, and of persons engaged 
in the various other vocations of a colliery, 
who, during the week intervening between 
Christmas and New Year's Day, perambulate 
the country in parties, consisting of from 
twelve to twenty, partly in search of money, 
but much more of adventure and excitement. 
On these occasions they are habited in a pe- 
culiarly gaudy dress, which, with their danc- 
ing, principally attracts attention. Instead of 
their ordinary jackets they wear others, com- 
posed of a kind of variegated patchwork, 
which, with their hats, are profusely deco- 
rated with ribands of the gayest hues, pre- 
pared and wrought by their sisters or sweet- 
hearts, the sword-dancers being usually young 
and unmarried men. This, with slight indi- 
vidual variations, is the description of dress worn 
by all the members of a sword-dandng party, 
with the exception of two conspicuous charac- 
ters invariably attached to the company, and de- 
nominated amongst themselves respectively the 
Tommy (or fool) and the Be$ty. Those two 
personages wear the most frightfully grotesque 
dresses imaginable ; the former being usually 
clad in the skin of some wild animal, and the 
latter in petticoats and the costume of an old 
woman ; and it is the office of those two indi- 
viduals, who play by far the most important 
part in sword-dancing excursions, to go round 
amongst the company which collects to see 
them dance, and levy contributions in money, 
each being furnished for this purpose with a 
huge tin or iron box, which they rattle in the 
faces of the bystanders, and perform other an- 
tics and grimaces to procure subscriptions. 
A fiddler also is an indispensable attache to 
a company of sword-dancers ; and it is the 
business of another of the party to carry about 
a change of wearing apparel for his comrades, 
which becomes necessary when they make 
protracted journeys, as they sometimes do, 
into the country, going round amongst the 
towns and hamlets, and farm-steadings, and 
exhibiting their dance before the inhabitants. 
This is a peculiar kind of dance, which it 
would be vain to attempt to describe. It 
bears some resemblance to an ordinary qua- 
drille dance, with this difference, that the 
sword-dancers are each furnished with long 
steel wands, which they call swords, and which 
they employ with a very peculiar and beautiful 
effect during the dance. The dance is some- 
times accompanied with a song, and a frag- 
ment of dramatic action. The fiddler accom- 



panies the song in unison with the voice, 
repeating at the end of each stanza the latter 
part of the air, forming an interlude between 
the verses; during which the characters are 
introduced by the singer, make their bow and 
join the circle. 

1. The flnt that I call In he Is a iquJie*! ton ; 
He'i like to lote bit love becaute he it too young. 

2. Altho' he be too young, he hat money for to tore 
And he'll freely tp^d It all before he'll lote hit love. 

3. The next that I call In. he it a sailor bold. 
He came to poverty by the lending of hit gold. 

4. The next that 1 call in. he i» a tailor flne. 

What think you of hit work ? he made thia coat of 
mine. 

5. The next that I call in, he it a keelroan grand. 

He goce both fore and aft, with hit long tett in bit 
hand. 

6. Alat I our actor't dead, and on the ground h«*t laid. 
Some of ut mutt tuAv for't, young man, I'm tore 

afraid. 

7. I'm ture'twat none of me, I'm clear of the crime. 
'Twas him that followt me. that drew hit tword to fine. 

8. I'm ture *twat none of me. I'm clear of the fact, 
'Twaahim that followt me that did the bloody act. 

9. Then cheer up, my bonny ladt, and be of courage 

bold. 
We'll take him to the cfaureh, and bury him in the 
mould. 

10. Cox-Green'a a pretty place, where water wathet 

clean. 
And Painthaw't on a hill, where we have merry been. 

11. You've teen them all cali'd In, you've teen them 

all go round. 
Wait but a little white, tome pattlroethall be found. 
19. Then, fiddler, change the tune, play ut a merry Jig. 
Before I wUl be beat, I'll pawn both hat and wig. 

In explanation of the above, it should be 
stated, that after the fifth verse other charac- 
ters are generally introduced in a similar man- 
ner, and then the sword-dance takes place, in 
which one of them is killed. After the ninth 
verse the doctor is introduced, and a dialogue 
0f some length takes place, which terminates 
in his restoring the dead man to life. 

A writer in the Oent. Mag. for May, 1811, tella ut 
that In the North Riding of Yorkthire the tword- 
dance it performed ttom St. Stephen't Day till New 
Year't Day. The dancert utually contitt of tix 
youtht, dretted In white, with Hbandt, attended by 
a fiddler, a youth with the name of Betty, and alto 
by one who penonatet a doctor. They travel trota 
village to village. One of the tix youtlu acta the 
part of King in a kind offeree, which contittt chiefly 
of tinging and dancing, when the Betty Interfcrec 
while they are making a hexagon with their awordt, 
and it killed. Brandt Ptfular JnttquMea, i. KS. 

SWORDER. A game cock that wounds its an- 
tagonist much. 

SWORD-PLAYER. A juggler with swords. 
" Gladiator, a swerdplaer," Nominale MS. 

SWORD-SLIPER. See Sl^ (3). The terra 
appears to be now applied to a sword-cutler. 
** Sword'tleiper, a dresser or maker of sworda ; 
so used in the North of England ; and a cutler 
with them deals onely in knives," Blount, 
p 628, ed. 1681. 

SWORE. An oath. (A,-S,) 
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Hast thou geten wyth fall wwm. 
Any ihyng* lute or more. 

jr^. Cott. Oavd. A. ii. r. 130. 
SWORED. Thp nrrk, (J.-S.) 

Nkobs heftinot In the awartd. 
That he laldehia bed in wed. 

Kffng JlUtntnder, 975 . 
SWOREN. Swore, i. e. swore to kill him. 
All they chacyd me at the laste, 
And my dethe they ttpwen faste. 

MS. Cantab, Pf. II. 38, f. 17A. 

SWORLE. To snarl, as a dog. Sumkx. 

S WORN-BROTHERS. Brothers iD arms, bound 
by the ancient laws of chivalry. Afterwards 
any persons very intimate vere so called. 
" Sworn brother and brethren in iniquity," 
old proverb. 

SWOSE. 

Ther he saw stedus and stockfoche prjckyng 
neon in the watur. Ther he mw hennus and 
heryngus that huntud aftur hartus in hf-gpys. Ther 
hee see elys roHtyng larkus. Relin. Antiq. L 83. 

SNVOSH. A sash. Suffolk, 

SWOST. 

Me wule awopen thin hus» 

And ut mid the ncott, 

MS, Cote, Calig.A.lx, 
SWOT. To throw. Warw. 
SWOTE. Sweat. See Swoote. 

SWOTHE. 

But iche hed he defbute oflT twothe 
Towardys love, and that was rowthe. 

Gowert MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6, f. 6. 
SWOTTLING. Fat and greasy. Etut. 
SWOUGHE. (1) Swoon ; swooning. (A.-S,) 
Thowe ther were no twoghe, 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 94. 
There he loate boihe mayne and myght. 
And ovyr the tombe he felle in nmmghe, 

MS, Hari. 8208, f. 99. 
With that worde hys body ean bowe. 
Downs he felle there in a twowe. 

jr& Cantab, Ff. it 38, f. 148. 

(2) Sound ; noise. (^.-5.) 

A twerde lenghe within theswartheheswappeiat onet, 
That sere swouncs thakyng foreiMM^eofhisdynttrs. 

Morta ATihur0, MS, Uneotn, f. 65. 
Into the foreste forthe be droghe. 
And of the lee he berde a awogha. 

MS, LIficefn A. i. 17. f. 140. 

(3) A splinter or chip ? 

Sir Eglamour hit swerde owt drowthe. 
And in hia eghne it keite a nvoghe. 
And blynddid hym that tyde. 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17» f. 140. 

(4) A sough, bog, or mire. 

At a chapell with riche lyghte. 

In a foreate by a nnoughe. MS, Bart, 985S, f . 08. 

(5) Quiet. 

SWOUND. To swoon. Also, a swoon. Still 
in common use in East Anglia. 
For grete yoye amonge them all 
In a twoumds iche dud downe falle. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. Ii. 38, f. 186. 
sun In a twovnd^ my heart revives and faints, 
'Twist hope*, despairet, 'twUt tmllet and deep com- 
plaiau* 



At theie lad accents sort in my desirca. 

Smooth calmes, rough stormet, sharp froats, andngliig 

fires. 
Put on with boldncsse, and put backe with fearea. 
For oft thy troubles doe extort my teares. 

Drayton's HeroieaU RpUtUs, 1637i ?• 174* 

SWOWE. (1) To faint ; to swoon. {J.-S.) Also, 
a swoon. See Swoughe (1). 

(2) A noise. 

He come to hym wyth a mvocee, 
Hys gode stede undur hym he ilowe. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. A5. 

(3) To make a noise, as water does in rushing 
down a precipice. Also, to foam or boil up. 
" Swovi'vne or sowndvn, as newe ale and other 
lyr«re,"'MS. llarl. 221, f. 177. 

Thitt whate twowyngn of watyr and syngynges of 

byrdes. 
It myghte talve hyme of sore that sounde was nevere. 
Mmte Arthure, MS, lAneotn, f. 63. 

SWREDDEZ. Swords. 
And alle done of dawes with dynttei of twreddeZt 
For thare es nnghte hot dcde there the dragone es rat»> 
sede. Morte Arthur; MS. Lincoln, f. 75* 

SWUGGLE. To shake Uquids. Etut, 
SWUKEN. Deceived; betrayed. 

Unto the than cried I, 

Whil that nimken ea mi hert. 

MS. Cott. Vewpa*. D. vll. f. 41. 

SWULLOCK. To broil with heat. East, 
SWUNNED. Swooned. 

The duk lay on the ground, 

In hert swyftly he twunntd, 

M8. Uneoln A. 1. 17* f- 136. 

SWUPPLE. The same as Sw^ie, q. v. 
SWURLT. Whirled. Cwnb, 
S WY. The herb glasswort. 
SYE. Saw. (j4.^.) 

Forthe they went be day lyghte, 

Tylle byt drewe to the nyghtc t 

Londe they «y« at the laste, 

Thedurward they drewe faata. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. it. 38, f . lAO. 

SYER. Sure $ father. 
And loUtethe hym in hir herte hoote as fler. 
And seethe the olde, hir oolde and eowherand aifar, 

L^dgat^t Minor Poamo, p. 35. 

SY6H, An error for Syth T 

And sayd to the duke, my lord, tifgh by Gods 
hygh provision and your Incomparable wysedome 
and polllcie, this noble conjunction Is fyrst moved. 

Half, AieAard 111. f. It. 

SYLES. The principal rafters of a house or 

building. North. 
SYLLABE. A syllable. Jonton, 
SYNGE. To sin. A provincial form. More 
usually, to sing. " Frigilia, a brid that *yi»- 
get for cold weder," MS. Harl. 2181, f. 46. 
Thow myjte nrwge als sore in thoght 
As thou that dede hadest l-wroght. 

MS. Cott, Oavd, A. U. f. 139. 

SYPIRS. Cloth of Cyprus. 

The stowt dedis of many a knyght 

With gold of Snflr* was dight. 
1 jr& Uneoln A. L 17. f* 13>^ 
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T(l) Right to a T, is a very common expres- 
. Bion, when anything is perfectly right. 
(2) Beards cut in the form of a T are often 

alluded to by our early writers. 
TA. (1) It. Ta dew, it does. Boat. 
(2) To take. {^A,-S.) 

Thesowdnne uyMhe wllte her tat 

The Udy wiUe hir-selfe sla. 

Are he thatet hir maste fa 

Solde wedde hlr to wyfe. F«re«M/» 906. 

TAA. (1) A toe. ^or/A. 

And yike a taa and fynger of hand 
War a rote fto that tre growand. 

Han^ole, MS. JBoiMt, p. 63. 

(2) The one. 

And whenne he was over, the lordet of Pene went 
appone the yii lo grete a multitude that thay 
coverde the yss fVa the taa banke to the tother, and 
that a grete brede, and thane onane the yis brake. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 19. 

TAANT. TaU, or too high for its breadth, or 
bigness ; a Taant mast, house, &c. Kent. 

TAAS. Wood split thin to make baskets with. 
Cuffib. 

TAB. (1) The latchet of a shoe. North. 

(2) The tag, or end of a lace. £att. 

(3) Children's hanging sleeves. East. 
TABARD. A short coat, or mantle. " Cbhbhtm, 

a tabard," Nominale MS. Strutt describes it, 
ii. 29, " a species of mantle which covered 
the front of the body and the back, but was 
open at the sides from the shoulders down- 
wards; in the early representations of the 
tabard, it appears to have been of equal length 
before and behind, and reached a little lower 
than the loins." According to Nares, the 
name of tabarder is still preserved in Queen's 
College, Oxford, for scholars whose original 
dress was a tabard. *' Tabard, a garment, 
manteau" Palsgrave. Verstegan says in his 
time, the term was confined to a herald's coat. 

Quat wylt thu ;eve, so Cryit the lave ! 

And tak the qwyeh thu wylt have^ 

The man leyde, to mote I the 1 

A peny xal 1 jevyn the. 

He aeyde, Nay, wlthoutyn lak, 

No leee than the tabard on thi bak. 

RtUq. JnH^ 1. 69. 

TABBER. 

Tabbmrf/a gloion eny where. 

And gode feyth comyt all byhynde ; 
Ho ihall be levyd the se the wyll spare ? 
For now the bysom ledyi the bleynde. 

tUllq. Jntiq. U. 940. 

TABBT. A kind of cloth. 
TABERING. Restless in illness. Somertet, 
TABERN. A cellar. North. See Ray's 
English Words, 1674, p. 48. « Tabtmay a 
tabym," a tavern or inn, Nominale MS. Hence 
tabtmer, a tavern-keeper. '* Tabemarnu, a 
tabemer," Nominale MS. A person who 
played the tibonr was also called a tabemer. 
TABERNACLUS. Ornamental niches. 
With tabtmaelti wu the halle a-bou;te, 
With pynnaclei of golde iterae and atoute* 

8ifr0 Gaw9n«andth« Carle qf Carelyle, 610. 

TABINE. A kind of silk. In a list of female 



apparel in the Egerton Papers, p. 252, men- 
tion is made of " tabine$ brauncht or wrought 
with sylver or gold." 
TABLE. (1) To go to the table, L e. to receive 
the Holy Commnnion. Var. dial 

(2) In palmistry, a space between certain lines 
on the skin within the hand. According to 
our first extract, the table is a line reaching 
from the bottom of the little finger to the 
bottom of the first finger. It is incorrectly 
expUinedthe "palm of the hand" in Middle- 
ton, iv. 438; but the term was certainly 
variously applied. 

Hit yi to know that the lyne that goth about the 
thombe y* cl^ied the lyne of lyfe or of the hert. 
The lyne that yi betwene the medylle of the pawme 
that ya betwene the tbombe and the next fynger, i» 
cleped media naturalie. The lyne that bcfynnyth 
under the litille fynger and itreocheth toward the 
rote of the fynger next the thombe ya cleped laen- 
eatU, that la, the labte / it yt aotbely the lyne whirh 
to cleped the nether triangle, which it aylden 
founde, and it begynneth tro meneali, streochyng 
ryjt throw the pawme tille to the wriat. Una 
reeef4a yi he that la withy n the ende of the honde. 
appon the joynt of the bond that Is betwene the 
boone of the arme or of the bond. JToim poUieie la 
fro the lyne of the hert tille to the rote of tho 
wombe, and itrecchethe itaelfb to the wryate. Jfona 
nMMiM or the tabulle begynnyth fro metuaU to the 
wryite. Treatiee on Bebnittr^, MS. xt. Cent. 

Other lines also may be divided into equal sec- . 
tloni, as the table line, the natnral line, the quad- 
rangle and triangle, which are all to be parted into 
equal portions, and according to proportion shall 
shew the time and age of life in which evnj acci- 
dent shall happen, which the characters shall aigni- 
fle, in tbeir several naturea. This space is called 
the taUe of the hand, which bath on the oae sido 
the mensal line, on the other the middle natural 
line. Sender^ Odromantif, p. 87. 

(3) A tablet, or table-book ; a record of things 
to be remembered. ShtUt, 

(4) To board ; to live at the table of another. 
See Antpbiography of Joseph Lister, p. 48. 

AU supper while, if they table together, he 
pcereth and prieth Into the platters to picke oat 
dainty nnorsels to content her maw. 

TKe Man in the Mwmet \9tB. 

(5^ A picture. Shak, 

(6) In architecture, a horizontal moulding, 
ornamenting the fkce of a wall, &c. 

TABLE-BOARD. A table. Cormt. 

TABLE-BOOK. A memorandum-book ; a 
book with leaves of wood, slate, vellum, or 
asses skin, &c., for the purpose of recording 
observations and memoranda. It was some- 
times accompanied with a calendar, &c. ; and 
was used on all occasions, at theatres, sermons, 
&c. *' A reproofe or a jeer out of your table- 
book notes," Nabbes' Bride. 1640, sig. G. ii. 
A table-book of wood is in the possession of 
Mr. J. H. Heam, of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
and is described in the Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, ii. 193, but very 
few seem to have been preserved. 

His tabU-bookee be a chiefo adjunct, and the most 
significant embteme of his owne quallity that roaa 
may beare about him : for the wiping oat ni olde 
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fflv« way CO new, and he llkeiriie, to try a 
dlspotltioo, will finally fonaka an ancient 
fticndt love« bccauie hee contlstt of new enterpriw*. 

Btephnu^ Emow, 1619, p. 818. 

TABLE-DORMAUNT. <*TabyUe dormund, 
ttttideUa^ tabula JUeOy ftepodiim** MS. Diet. 
C. 1500. See DomuuU. 
TABLE-LINE. See Table (2). 

When the tablt-Une is erooked, and falls between 
the middle and fore finger. It signifies efibslon of 
blood, as I said befbre. 

Sander^ CMrmma$ieif, p. 7A. 

TABLE-MAN. ** A tabylle mane, $iatn»t tim- 

jfonum," MS. Diet. c. 1500. 
TABLE.MEN. Men used at the game of tables. 
Metaphorically, dice-players. 

And knowing that your most selected gallants 
are the onelye teb/«-«wn that are plaid withsl at 
ordlnariest Into an ordinary did he most gentleman- 
like oonray himselfe in state. 
Dekkef'M La$tthum«and CandU-Ught, KDO, sfg. D. !▼. 

TABLER. One who keeps boarders, one who 
tablet people. See Table (4). Also, the 
person who tables, a boarder. *' Comtnentdle, 
a fellow border or tabler," Florio, p. 111. 
** ConvictoTf atabler, boarder,'' Coles. 
TABLERE. The game of tobies. 

Hauntyit Uveme, or were to any pere 
To pley at tlie chcs or at the tabier*. 
,^ ifS. /for/. 1701, f.7. 

;i{ TABLES. The game of backgammon. It was 
' i anciently played in different ways, and the 
term appears to have been applied to any' 
game played with the table and dice. Strutt 
has given afac-simile of a backgammon-board 
from a MS. of the 14th century, which differs 
little from the form now ased. See Sports 
and Pastimes, p. 321. ** Alea, toble," MS. 
Lansd. 560, f. 45. 

Go we now to ehaumbur same. 
On some maner to make us gsme; 
To the chesses or to the uUmU, 
Or ellys to spekeof fabcU. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. li.38»f. 106. 
Thates* to play at tabl^ or at dyce, 
Oflfc the wilke eomcs neghen manere of vice. 

jr& Hart. 2200, f. OD. 
An honest Ticker and a kind consort 
That to the ale-house ft^iendly would resort. 
To have a game at tableM now and than. 
Or drlnke his pot as soone as any roan. 
Lgttimg Iff Humaura Blood in the Haad-VaiMt 1000. 

TABLET. Is explained in Baret*s Alvearie, fol. 

1580, an *' ornament of gold." 
TABN. Explained by Polwhele, a bit of bread 

and butter. Comw, 
TABOURE. (1) To play on the tobour. (^.-JV.) 
(2) "Tabowre for fowlares, terrifiemm," Pr. 

Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 177. 
TABOURET. A pin-case. Also, a little low 

stool for a child to sit on. (Fr.) 
TABOURINE. A kind of drum. (Fr.) 
TACES. The skirts or coverings to the pockets. 

See Mevrick, iii. 13. 
TACHE. (1) A spot, or blemish. (Fr.) 
(2) A quality/ or disposition ; a trick ; enter- 
prise i boldness of design. (J,»N.) 



For south this harde I hym sey% 
That he woulde rise the thirde dayet 
Nowe Buerlye and he so maye. 
He hath a wounderous tacho, 

ChoMter Pla^t, li.87* 
And to hii fadris maneris euelyne, 
And wlkkid IactAm and victs cschewe. 

OecUw, M& 5"C. AMiq 134, f. 279. 

It b a foedke of a devouryng hounde 
To rceseyve supeilluyt^ and do excetie. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i.6, f. 137- 

(3) A clasp. Also, to clasp ; to tie. *' I tache 
a gowne or a typpet with a toche,^> agraffe" 
Palsgrave. " ^inter, a tache/' MS. Arundel 

249, f. 88. 

Wylt thou have a buckle of golde or a golden 
pynne. suehe as in olde tyme women used to fMtin 
their upper garment with on the left shoulder; 
Stephanus caileth it a tache or a claspe. 

Palsgrave's Molaetme, 1A40. 

(4^ To take a thief. 

(5) The piece which coTcred the pocket, and 
therefore the belly. Meyrick, ii. 251. 

(6) A rest used in drilling holes. Yorbeh. 
TACHEMENTEZ. AttachmenU? 

I jif the for thy thy5andes Tolouse the riche. 
The tolle and the taehementez, tavemes and other. 
Morte Arthurot MS. Uneein, f. TOk 

TACHING-END. The waxed thread, arme-1 
with a bristle at the end, used by shoemakers. 
North. 
TACK. (1) A smack, or peculiar flavour. Drayton 
uses the term, and it is still in common use. 

He Utld me that three-fcore pound of che.Tles 
was but a kind of washing mt-ate, and that there was 
no foclre in them, for h«>e had tride it at one time. 

Taiflor'e Workce, 1090, 1. 14& 

(2) A slight blow. Also, to clap with the hands^ 
to slap. Weet. 

(3) A trick at cards. Suffolb. 

(4) To attack. Var. dial 

(5) The handle of a scythe. Eaet. 

(6) A shelf. A kind of shelf made of crossed 
bars of wood suspended from the ceiling, on 
which to put bacon, &c. 

(7) To hire pasturage for cattle. Her«f. 

(8) A lease. North.^^-^^- - ■— - - 

(9) Timber at the bottom of a river. 

(10) Bad malt liquor. North. In some placet 
it is applied to eatables of bad quality. 

(11) Hold ; confidence ; reliance. Chetk. 

(12) Substance ; solidity ; spoken of the food of 
cattle and other stock. Notf. 

(13) A hook, or clasp. Also, to fasten to any- 
thing. " I tacke a thyng, I make it faste to 
a widl or suche lyke/' Palsgrave. A wooden 
peg for hanging dresses on is sometimes called 
a tock. 

(14) A path, or causeway. Suuex. 
TACKELLS. ** Tackells are small roapes which 

nmne in three partes, havinge either a pendant 
with a block to it or a runner, and at the 
other end a blocke or hoke to cache houlde 
and heave in goodes into the shipp," MS. 
Hari. 6268. 

TACKER. (1) The same as Taehmg-end^ q. f 

(2) A person who dresses doth. 
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(3) A great falaebood. Devon. 
TACKES. To mend apparel Essex. 
TACKET. (1) The penis. North. 
(2) A small nail, or tack. North. " A takett, 

elaviculus/' MS. Diet. c. 1500. 
TACKLE. (1) To attack. Var. dial. 
(2) To stick to one's tackle, i. e. to be firm, not 

to give way in the least. " To stand to our 

tackling/' Harrison, p. 115. 
(3^ Food; working implements; machinery of 

any kind, or of the human frame. Var. dial. 

" Tacle or weiiene, armamenttan** Pr. Parv. 

(4) A horse's harness. Var. diaL 
TACKLING. See Tackle (2). 
TA( KS. "Tacks are gpreat ropes havinge a 

>^ ale knott at one end, which is seased into the 
clewe of the saile, and so reeved first through 
the chestrees, and then comes in a hole of 
the shipps side," MS. Harl. 6268. 

TAD. Excrement. East. 

TADAGO-PIE. A pie made of abortive pigs 
from a sow that has miscarried. Comw. 

TADDE. A toad. Brockett has Taed. 



That myn h«rte anon ne bant* 
Whon ich was ftom my moodex take ; 
Or ben Into a put i-cast. 
Mid a tadde or mid a make. 

Appendix to W. Mape$, p. 344. 

TADE. To take. Salop. Antiq. p. 587. 
TaDE-PITS. Certain pits upon some of the 

downs of Devon where toads live dry. 
TADOUS. Cross; peevish; fretfiil; tiresome. 

Applied chiefly to children. Var. diaL 
TAFFATY-TARTS. " Are made like little 
pasties, round, square, or long, the paste being 
rolled thin, and apples in lays, strewed with 
sugar, fennel seeds, and limon peel cut 
small; then iced in the baking,** Holme, 
Academy of Armory, 1688. 
TAFFETY. (1) Dainty ; nice. West. 
(2) Taffeta, a sort of thin sUk. 

When first I law them, they appeared raah. 
And now their prnmitet are worse then trash i 
tioUijghtif more changeable then they, 
In nothing constant but no debts to pay. 

Tayloi'$ tVorAoi, 1«30, U. 4t. 

TAFPLED. EnUngled. Dorset. 

TAFFY. A common coarse sweetmeat, made 
with treacle thickened by boiling. Almonds 
are often stuck into it. Var. dial. 

TAG. (1) The common people ; the rabble. 

(2) A sheep of the first year. South. 

(3) To follow closely after. East. 

(4) To cut oflf the dirty locks of wool around the 
tail of a sheep. South. 

(5) To understand, or comprehend. 
TAGED. According to Markham, " a sheep is 

said to be tag^d or belt, when by a continual 
squirt running out of his ordure, he berayeth 
his tail in such wise that through the heat of 
the dunff it scaldeth and breedeth the scab 
the»^in,'^ Husbandry, ed. 1676, p. 91. 

TAGGELT. A loose character. Cumh. 

TAGILLE. To entice ? 

Conaalle es doynge awaye of worldea reches, and 



of alle delytes of aUe thynges that mane nay be 
tagyld with in thoghte or dede. 

MS. Uneeln A. 1. 17, £ 198. 

That he may hafe ryste in Goddes lufe wlthowt- 

tene tagiUjfngt of other thyngea. MS. IMdU f. IW. 

TAG-LOCK. An entangled lock. Nares. 

TAGSTER. A scold ; a virago. Devon. 

TAG-WOOL. The long wool of tags or hogs 

not shorn while they were lambs. Gloue. 
TAHMY. Stringy, untwisted, as tow. (hunh. 
TAHT. (1) Given. (2) Taught. U.-S.) 
TAIGH. To take. CheslL 
TAIGLE. To linger about a place. North. 
TAIL. (1) To turn top over tail, i. e. the head 
over the tail, completely over. 
Socbea strokk he gaf hym tbeu. 
That ihedewkebothe hora and man 
Turned toppeovyr topl§. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. SB, f. 78. 

(2) Slaughter. See Weber's Gloss, in v. 

(3) To keep the tail in the water, to thrive. To 
flea the tail, to get near the conclusion of any 

work. 

(4) To exchange animals with an even number 
on each side. Var. dial 

(5) Number ? 

Cotte thow not the wordet <^b» 
But sey hem oute wythowte fayle^ 

r-ATT « ^ *«. a»«. cfaiKi. A. H. f. lat. 

TAIL-BAND. A crupper. North. " Tavl- 

band, subtela," MS. Diet. c. 1500. 
TAIL-BINDER. A long large piece of cut 
stone projecting over the comer stone of a 
wall to give additional firmness to it. 
TAIL-CORN. The inferior portion of a dress- 
ing, not fit for market. About one in twentv, 
or more, according to the season, will be taiL 
com. This, though not very much inferior, 
would, if left in the boie, injure the sale at 
market. By the farmer who prides himself 
on the goodness of liis sample, this is dressed 
out and spent at home. Dross is different. 
This is undercom, so light and inferior as to 
be given to poultry. 
TAILDE. Carved. 

The wardes of the cyt* ofhefen bryght 
I lycken tyl wardei that ttalworthly dyght. 
And clenely wrnght and craftyly taylHe 
Of clenesylver and gotde, and enamaylde. 

Hampole, M8. A»im», p. 83S. 

TAILE. (1) To cut to pieces. (^.-A^.) 
(2) A tally, or notched stick ; an account scored 
on a piece of wood. (A.^N.) 
Hit Is skorld hereon a tayh, 
Uavebrok hit wel withowt fayle. 

MS. Qtntab. Pf. ^.48. f. S3. 

TAIL-ENDS. Inferior samples of com, such at 
being hardly marketable, are usually consumed 
at home. See Tail.com. 

TAILLAGE. A tax. (A..N.) 

TAILLAGER. A collector of taxes. (J..N ) 

TAILLE. A tally. See Tale. 

TAILLIOR. A tailor. North. 

TAILORS. It is a very old saying that it takes 
three or nine tailors to make one man. 
Some foolish knave (I thinke) at first began 
The ilaader that Ihrte Uylers are one duu i 
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When many a taylen boy I know hath bfcne. 
Hath nude tall men much fearefull to be iteene. 

9)t»hr>0 Worket, 1630, ili. 73. 

TAILORS.MENSE. A smaU portion left by 
way of goodmannen. See Brockett. 

TAILOURS. A book of ancient cookery receipts 
thus describes the way of making tayUnura : 

Take almoodct* and grynde hem raw in a morter, 
and temper hit with wyne and a Htul water, and 
drawe It thorgh astreynour Into a goode atilTmylke 
into a poite, and caste thereto reywMM of coraunce 
and grete reyhuns my[n1ced, dates, clowes, macea, 
pouder of peficr, canel, laftooe a good quantity, and 
■alt, and setie hem over the fire, and lete al boyle to- 
gidre a while, and alay hit up with floure of ryieor 
tiles grated brede. and caat thereto sugur and salt, 
ana serve hit forth in maner of murtrewet, and caate 
thereone pouder ginger in the disah. 

MS, Harl. 4016, f. 19. 

TAIL-PIPING. Tying a tin can or anything to 
the tail of a dog, which is generally done to 
prevent his paying visits to the place where 
this punishment may be inflicted. 

TAIL-ROPE. Part of a horse's harness, men- 
tioned in MS. Coll. Jes. Oxon. 28. 

TAIL-SHOTEN.. A disease in the tail of cattle, 
in which the spinal marrow is so affected that 
in a short time the beast is unable to stand. 
Also called taiUwke, 

T AIL-TOP The swingle of a flail. 

TAIL30R. A tailor. NominaleMS. 

TAINCT. A kind of red-coloured spider very 
common in the summertime. 

TAINT. (1) A term at tilting, apparently mean- 
ing to injure a lance without breaJdng it. 
Gifford, Ben Jonson, ii. 55, explains it, to 
break a staff, but not in the most honorable 
or sdentiiic manner. See, however, the second 
example under Attaint. 

(2) Explained in the Booke of Hawking, "a thing 
that goeth overthwart the feathers of the 
wings and of the tail, like as it were eaten 
with worms.'* 

(3) A dirty slattern. East, 

(4) Explained by Forby, ** a large protuberance 
at the top of a pollard tree." 

(5) ** A taint or overreach in the backe or shanke 
of a horse," Florio,p. 47. 

TAINTERS. 

For the outward compound remedies, a plaitter 
made of opponax and pitch ii much commended, 
which Meoippus used, taking a pound of pitch of 
Brutias, and foure ounces of opponax (as iBtlus ami 
Actuarius doe prescribe) adding wlthall, that the 
opponax roust be dissolved in vincger, and afterward 
the pitch and thatvineger muat be boyled together, 
and when the vineger is conaumed, then put in the 
opponax, and of both together make like tapntwa 
or splinu and thurst them into the wound, so let 
them remaine many dayea together, and in the 
raenoe time drlnke an antidot of sea crabs and vlne- 
ger, (for vineger is always pretious in this confection). 
ThpteU'M F*mr'Foot9d Beast*, I6U7* p* 187* 

TAISAND. Poising ready for throwing. 
And ther blside, on o donjoun, 
He kest a man of clcr latoun. 
And in his bond an arblaat heldand. 
And thcrinne a quarel tats md. 

Sevifn Sa^es, 1998. 



TAISHES. Taces, armour for the thighs. TUs 
form of the word occurs in M^amer's AJ 'ion a 
England, xii. p. 291. 
TAISTREL. A rascal ; a villain. North. 
TAIT. ( 1 ) The top of a hiU. Heat. 
(2) To play at see-saw. Dttraet, 
TAKE. (1) To give ; to deliver up to. (J^,) 
And alle that they aske aeho wylle them taka. 
For drede of tbeym, twylke boate they make. 

MS. Hay I. 8fl00« f. 60. 
But raJire hur an oolde stede, 
And an olde kny^t that may hur lede, 

Tylle sche be paate yowre realme. 
And ftyf them some tpt-ndynge, 
That them owt of thy londe may brynge« 
V can no bettyr drme. 

MS. Cantab. Ff 11. 38, f 79. 

(2) A vulgar name for the sciatica, mentioned in 
Aubrey's MS. Nat. HUt. Wilts, p. 10, in the 
library of the Royal Society. 

(3) A sudden illness. Doraet. 

(4) A lease. North. 

(5) '* I take the wynde, as a dere dothe of a 
\>enon,jetuaena," Palsgrave. 

(6) To take up^ to reprove. " Tanaer, to chide, 
rebuke, checke, taunt, reprove, take up," 
Cotgrave. To take up a horae, to make him 
gambol. To take on, to take by, to be much 
affected by any melancholy event. To take 
in, to capture, to subdue. To take one along, 
to take one with you, to go no faster than he 
can go with you, i. e. to let him understand 
you. To take out, to copy. To take one'a 
teeth to anything, to set about it heartily. 
To take a atick to one, to beat him. To take 
on, to enlist for a soldier. 7b take to do, to 
take to task, to take a talking to, to reprove. 
To take on, to simulate. To take after, to 
resemble. To take. off, to mimic, to ridicule. 
To take to, to captive, or seize ; to attack. 
Also, to marry ; to enter on a farm ; to own, 
or acknowledge. To take ahame, to be 
ashamed. To take up for any one, to give 
surety, to protect. To take on, to associate 
with. A take^away, an appetite. To take 
one'a eaae in one'a inn, to enjoy one's self, as 
if at home. To take vp, to borrow money, 
or take commodities upon trust. To take up 
a quarrel, to settle or make it up. To take 
upon, to suspect any one of a wrong action. 
To take forth, to learn, to teach. To take 
order for, to provide for or against anything. 
7b take to anything, to answer for the truth of 
it ; to stand to a bargain. To take vp, to 
clear up, said of the weather. Also, to reform 
one's habits ; to commence anything. 7b take 
elothea about one, to wrap them well over 
him. To take about the neck, to embrace. 
To take a breath, to consider well before- 
hand or take advice. To take any one forth, 
to set him forwards. To take heart, to take 
courage. To take one'a part, to defend him. 
To take in worth, to take in good part, to take 
anything kindly or firiendly. To take to one'a 
lega, to fly. To take a horae with the apura, 
to spur him onwards. To take on with on£% 
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9elf, to tonnent one's self. To take a num'i 
wayty to follow his example. To take upon, 
to carry one's self proudly above one's station. 
To take the ttir, to go out in the fresh air. 
To take am/ one down, to tame him. 

(7) To contain. Ben Jonson, viii. 301. 

(8) To leap. Shak. 

(9) To blast, as if by witchcraft. Shakespeare 
uses the term, and it is still current in the 
West of England. *' Taken, as chyldemes 
lymmes be by the fsyries, faie" Palsgraye. 
In an old MS. collection of receipts in my 
possession is one " for to make a man hole 
that kechith cold in his slepe that he ys ny 
take ;" and another " for a man that ys take 
in his slepe." 

A hoFHe which It bereft of hb feeling, mooylng 
or stirring. Is said to be taken^ and in looth so he Is, 
In that he Is arrested by so villainous a disease, yet 
some farriors, not wel understanding the ground of 
the disease, conster the word ^hen to bee striken 
by some plannet orevill spirit, which is false, for it 
proceedetb of too great aboundance of Heme and 
choler, simboiia'd together. The cure is thus. Let 
him blood in his spur-vains, and his breast vaines, 
and then by foulding him in aboundant number of 
cloaths. drive him into an extreame sweat, during 
which time of his sweating, let one chafe his legs 
wiih oyle de l>ay, then afur he hath sweat the space 
of two houres, abate his cloaths moderatly, and 
throughly after he is dry, annoint him all over with 
oyle petrollum, and in twice or thrice dressing him 
he wil be sound. 

Markhamt ap. TopaelFt Buaatt, 1607* p>351. 

(10) To understand ; to comprehend. 

(11) To begin to grow in the ground, said of 
young trees and herbs newly planted. 

TAKE-ALL. An old game at dice, mentioned 
in Clarke's Phraseologia Puerilis, 1655, p. 144. 
TAKEL. An arrow. (A.-S.) 
TAKEN. (1) Took. West. 

(2) Taken work, a piece of husbandry work, not 
done by the day. East, 

(3) Taken by the face, i. e. put to the blush. A 
common Lancashire phrase. 

TAKENE. (1) Given. (^.-5.) 

Swete modir, sayde he. 

What manere of thyng may this bee, 

That 5e nowe hafe takent mee ? 

What calie 5ee this wande i Perttwal, 199. 

(2) To declare ; to show. 

TAKER. Purveyor. 

As for capons ye can gette none. 
The kyngys taker take up eche one. 

Interlude of the iiij. JUemente, n. d. 

TAKIL. Tackle ; accoutrements. 
TAKING. (1) Infectious. (2) A dilemma. 

!3) Captivating; pleasing, f^ar, dial, 
4) A sore ; an attack of sickness. Weet. 
TALAGE. Appearance ? 

That passyngely was to the ye dere. 
And of talage inly good and fyne. 

L^agate, MS. 9oe. AnHq, 134, f. S6. 
TaLBOTES. a receipt for " hares in talbotes" 

occurs in the Forme of Cury, p. 21. 
TALC. Oil of tale, an ancient cosmetic very 
frequently aUuded to. Fuller, mentioning that 
metil, says, *' being calcined and varioutly 



prepared, it maketh a curious white>washf 
which some justify lawful, because desring 
not changing the complexion." Ben Jonioo, 
ed. Gifford, iv. 95. 
TALDfi. Counted. (J.S.) 

The gold thane on his mantille thay taUe, 
And tille hyme-selfene thay gane it falde. 

Aomonce ^Sr leumbrae^ 906. 

TALE. (1) To relate tales; to tell. Somenet, 
Old writers term any discourse a tale. 
And namely whan they talen Ionge» 
My sorowis thanne ben so stronge. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 61 
Whan they this straunge tcsscI syje. 
The tone therof hath spoke and talU. 

Qower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 239. 

(2) An account, or reckoning. {A.-S.) To give 
no tale, to make no account of. 

There is so muche sorowe and bale* 
And many peyncs oute of taie. 
Though alio men that evere had wittc^ 
And y-lemed hadde alle holy writte, 
Thei ooude not telle it in her lore 
The peynes that there ben eTermore. 

MS.AddU. 11306, f.94. 
Goods in and out, which dayly ships doc fhiight, 
By guease, by tale, by measure and by weight. 

Ta^lm^e Worker, 1630, iii.68. 

(3) To tell a tale, to turn any matter to one' s 
profit or adyantage. 

(4) To settle in a place ; to be reconciled to any 
situation. North. 

(5) " A tale of a tub, ehoee ridicule, conte, de 
cicogne, ehaneon de ricoche," HowelL 

TALENGE. A longing for anything. 
TALENT. (1) A talon. An old form. 

(2) Desue ; inclination ; lust ; taste. (J.'N.) 
See the example given in v. Eyrone. 

There he went to the kynge. 
That had grete yoye of hys oomyng ; 
SylTyr and golde he had hym sente. 
Thereof had Gye no talente. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . ii. 38, f . I6& 

And gefe the sike theroff to ete ereri day a spon- 

fUlle, and hit schalle do away the clett fro his herte, 

and make hym talent to ete. MS. Med. Rec. xv. Cmt. 

(3 ) Perhaps as tablet, q. y. " These talents of 
their hair," Collier's Shakespeare, viii. 551, 
where the term seems to be wrongly explained. 
Malone says, '* lockets consisting of hair 
platted and set in gold." 

The talente of goide were on her head sette» 

Hanged low downe to her knee ; 
And everye ring on her small linger 

Shone of the chrystall free. King Eetimare, (SJ. 
TALENTER. A hawk. Middleton, ▼. 165. 
TALE-PIE. A tell-tale. North. 
TALE.WIS. Wise in tales. (A.-S.) 
TALEWORT. Wild borage. Gerard. 
TALGHE. Fat ; grease ; tallow. 

or these redes garte Alexander mak bates, and 
anoynte thame with terre and talghe of bestea, and 
badd his knyghUs row over the water hi thaae batesa 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17, f. 44. 

Tak thame thane nppe, and do thame in a pannc^ 

and do to thame a gud porcyone of schepe taigha, 

and fry thame wele samene. MS. lAnc Med, f • flMb 

TALIAGE. A tax. Proust. Parv. 

TALING. Relating tales. Cktmeer. 
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TALISHE. Fabuloui. This word ocean in 
Pala^rave's Acolastus, 4to. 1540. 

TALL. (1) Expliined by Jonias, ** obedient, ob- 
seqnioni, every w«y flexible." See the Glos- 
sary to Urry's Chaucer, p. 81. 

(2) Valiant ; bold ; fine ; great. This is a very 
common word in old plays. 

They leaping overboord amidst the billowet* 
We plttck'd her up (untunke) like stout tali fellows 

Ta^Un^s Worke$, 1630, 11. 83. 

TALL-BOTS. High cops or glasses. Grose 

says, bottles or two-quart pots. 
TALLE. To mock. (A,-S.) 

Unarmed were the paieni alle. 
Our folk hem gun to tall*. 

Jrthowr andUerHn, p. 857- 

TALLEE. « When they hale aft the sheate of 

maine or fore-sailes, they say, Tallee afi the 

8heaie*' MS. HarL 6268. TayHa, ReUq. An. 

tiq. i. 2. 
TALLICHE. Thesameas7Vi%(6). 
TALLIT. A hayloft. WuL " When the 

prisoner came in he was waicherd, which 

shewed he had not been all night in the 

taUit." 
TALL-MEN. Dice so loaded as to come up 

with high numbers. A cant term. 
TALLOW.CAKE. A cake of tallow; tallow 

made up in the form of a cake. Var. diaL 
TALLOW.CATCH. Same as Keech (2). 
TALLOW-CRAPS. See Craps (1). 
TALLOW-HUED. Pale as taUow. North, 

Burton uses the phrase taUow-faeed. 
TALLOW-LAFE. CoHffiarhtmt MS. Diet, c 

1500. 
TALL-WOOD. " Tall woode, pacte wodde to 

make byllettes of, taiUee," Palsgrave. The 

term is still used in Kent. 
TALLY. (1) A term in playing ball, when the 

number of aces on both sides is equal. North. 
(2^ To reckon. See Becon's Works, p. 134. 

(3) In counting any articles which are sold by 
the hundred, one is thrown out after each 
hundred ; that is called the tallg. The num- 
ber of tallies of course shows the number of 
hundreds. They are giyen in to the pur- 
chaser. Hunter. 

(4 1 A kind of small ship. 

(5) A company or division of yoters at an dec 

tion. Somerset. 
(6^ Stoutly ; boldly. 
(7) Seemly ; decently ; elegantly. 
TALME. To become dumb ? 

Hur fadur nere-handc can ta/MM, 
Soche a sweme hys harte can swahne. 

L$ Bene Vlerence of I|o«m, 76B. 
1 donke upon David, til ml tonge talmet t 
I ne reodrede nowt. siihen men beren palmes : 
la it also mikel sorwe. la song so Is in salmes P 

Raliq. AnHq. L 8». 

TALSHIDES. <* One ponnd of white Ughts, ten 
talehidee, eight faggotts," Ord. and Reg. 
p. 162. 

TALT. Pitched. 

There was talt many pavyloun 
Of riche lendel and siclatoun. 

IKjmg' AlUaundtr, fi834. 
IJ. 



TALVACE. A kind of buckler or shield, bent 
on each side, and rising in the middle. 
Aither broght unto the place 
A mikel rownd talvaet, 

Ywaine and Gawim, 81ML 
And after mete thar It was, 
The children pleide at the talme. 

Beve»ofHamU«um, p. 14S. 

TALWHE. Tallow. Nominale MS. 
TAM. The abbr. of pr. n. Thomasine. 
TAMaRA. a compound of spices. 
TAME. (1) To broach or taste Uquor. "To 
tame, tap, doUum relmere" Coles. 
Nowe to weete our mouthes tyme were, 
This flagette will I tama, yf thou reade us. 

Chutar Pla^, 1. 114. 

(2) To cut ; to divide. West. 
TAME-GOOSE. A foolish fellow. •• I say cast 

away ; yea, utterly cast away upon a noddy, a 
ninny-hammer, a tame-gooee" The Case is 
Altered^ 4to. Lond. 1605. 

TAMER. A team of horses. Noif. 

TAMINE. A sort of woollen cloth. 

TAM LIN. A mi Her 's tool. Comw. 

TAMMY. Glutinous, or sizy. Cundt, 

TAMPIN. AlongpeUet. 

Make two stifffc long rbwies or tampitu of linnen 
dowtcs, or such like stuflV, sharpe pointed like su- 
ger-loves : which tampinM are called of the physi- 
tians in Latine peui, and being annointed with the 
ointment aforesaid, thrust them up into the horssee 
nostrils, and let them abide therein a pretty whilk ; 
then pul them out, and you shal sec such almndance 
of matter oome forth at his nose as la mar- 
vellous to behold. 

TopeelTe Fottr-Fboted BmeU, 1607, p. 378. 

TAMPING-IRON. A tool' used for beating 

down the earthy substance in the charge used 

for blasting. Comw. 
TAMPION. A piece of wood fitted to the 

mouth of a large gun. '* Tampyon for a gon, 

tampon" Palsgrave, subst. f. 69. 

Unadvisedly gave fire to a peece charged with a 

pellet insteede of a tamploni the which lighting on 

the palaice wall, rannc through one of the privie 

lodgings, and did no Airthcr harme. 

Lambardee Feramtbuiation, 15S6, p. 433. 

TAN. (1) Taken. {J.-S.) 

When pese was cryed and day ten, 
Kyng Ardus was a yoyfulle man. 

MS. CoHtab. Ft. li. 38, f. 78. 
Baptem the llrst is holden than. 
That fklleth at the fonte be tan. 

jr5.5ftMifi. 1785, f.34. 

(2; To entice. (A.-S.) 

The fende of helle agayn skylle 
Put In hir a harde wille 

Hur fadur luf to wynne { 
And also temped was that man 
His owne doujter for to tan. 
To do a dedly synne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 4S. 

(3) Then. Far. dial 

(4) To dun. (5) To beat. Var. dial. 
(6) A twig, or small switch. Lane. 

TAN ACLES. A kind of pincers, used formerly 
for torturing. ««To pinch or tanacle with 
longs, with pincers or tanacles," Florio, 
p. 552, ed. 16n. 

54 
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TANBASB. To beat ; to struggle. Dewm, 
TANCBL. To beat ; to flog. Derb. 
TANCRBTE. A transcript, or copy. (A.-N,) 
TAN-DAY. The second day of a fair ; a day 

after a fair ; a fair for fun. We§i. 
TANE. (1) One. See Cruke. 
(2) Taken. The same as Tan (1). 

And rach a cnttome m«n have tane theralD* 
That to be drunke Is icarce aooounted slnne. 

Ta^lor't Workt»» 1630, 11. S61. 

TAN- FLAWING. The taking the bark off the 

oak trees. Stutex. 
TANG. (1) To sound, as a bell. Sometimes^ to 

ring or pull a bell. Var, dial, 

(2) A taste, or acrid twang. Devon, 

(3) The sting of a bee, &c. North. " A tange 
of a nedyr, ociw," MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

(4) The tongue of a buckle, &c. BoiL 

(5) To tie. Somenet. 

(6) That part of a knife or fork which passes into 
the haft. JFeit. " A tange of a knyfe,/nra. 
mut/' MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

(7) The prong of a fork. North. 

(8) Sea-weed. North. 

(9) Dirt ? " You are in pretty tangs,*' L e. very 
dirty ; a Norfolk expression. 

It depravei the mind, and leavet that tang and 

filth upon the Intellectualt and alftctioni m it not to 

be washed off without much ado by better couniels. 

A Cap of Qmjf Hairtfor a Green Head, 1088, p. 66L 

TANGING-NADDER. The large dragon-fly. 
TANGLE. (1) Sea-weed. North. 
(2) To entangle. Paltgrave. 
TANGLESOME. Discontented ; obstinate ; 

fretful. ** Tanggyl, or froward, and angry," 

Pr. Parr. MS. Harl. 221, f. 177. 
TANGLING. Slatternly ; sloyenly. North. 
TANK. (1) According to Willan, apiece of deep 

water, natural or artificial. North, 
[2) A blow. Warw. 
fS) An idle amusement. Weit. 

[4) Wild parsnip. Gerard. 

Brjdswete or tank, H It hath leret lyke to bctn* 
lok, and a quite flower. The vertu therof is that 
hit [It] gud to hele the dropcy and bytynge of ve- 
nemct bettus. MS. Arundel S72, f. 46. 

(5) A hat round at the top, but ascending like a 
sugar-loaf. Holme, 1688. 

TANKARD-BEARER. One who fetched water 
from conduits for the use of the citizens. 
Before the New River was brought to Lon- 
don, the city was chiefly supplied with water 
from conduits. See Ben Jonson, i. 24. "This 
is the manner of carrying water from the con- 
ducts in London to every particular fsmUy, 
and is so bom both by men and women on 
their shoulders," Holme, 1688, iii. 259. 

TANKARD-TURNIP. The long-rootcd turnip. 

TANKEROUS. Fretful; cross. EoMt. It u 
sometimes pronounced tankertome. 

TANNIKIN. A name for a Dutch woman. 

Out nhe would, tucks up her trinkets, like a 
Dutch tannikin sliding to market on the ise, and 
away she flings. Armin'a Nest i^ Ninniee, 1608. 

TANQUAM. " Tanquam is a fellow's fellow in 

our Universities, Blount, ed. 1681, p. 638. 
TANS. Pricklebacks. Sufolk. 



TANSAY.CAKE. Was thus made : 

Breke egges in bassyn, and swynge hem soae, 
Do powder of peper therto anone. 
Then grynde tansay, tho Juse owte wrynge, 
To biynde with tho ^gges, wlthowte lesynge. 
In pan or skelet thou shalt hit frye. 
In buttur wele skymm et wyturly. 
Or white grooe thou nuke take therto, 
Oeder hit on a cake, thenne haie thou do 
With platere of tre, and fkye hit brownc. 
On brodeleches serre hit thou idialle. 
With Ikmundie^nele or other metis wlthalle. 

M8. aeame 1966. p. IflQ. 

TANST. A dish very common in the seven- 
teenth century. It was thus made : 

How to make a verp good tefwJe. 
Take lA qpgi, and • of the whites i beat tbcm very 
wtUt then put In some sugar, and a lltle sack; 
beat them again, and put about a pint or a little 
more of cream ; then beat them again ; then put fas 
the Juice of spinage or of primrose leaves to make it 
green. Then put in some more sugar, if it be not 
sweet enough ; then beat it again a little, and lo let 
h stand till you fry It, when the first course is In. 
Then f^ it with a lUde sweet butter. It must be 
stirred and fryed very tender. When it Is frycd 
enough, then put it in a dish, and strew tome sugar 
upon it, and serve It in. 

ji True Gentlewoiman'e DeHgkt, M78> PP. 13-14. 

TANTABLIN. Some dish or tart in cookery, 
mentioned in Taylor's Workes, 1630, L 146. 
TantadUm, apple-dumplings, Heref. GL 106. 
Forby has iantablet, a sort of tart in which the 
i/uit is not covered by a crust, but fsndfully 
tncked and flourished with slender shreds of 
pastry. A cow-plat, or himian ordure, is 
called in ridicule a tantadlm^ or tanUdtm-' 
tart. 
TANTARA. A confused noise. Var. dial It 
was formerly applied to the noise of a drum. 
There's no tonlora, sa sa aa. or force. 
Of man to man, or warlike hone to horse. 

fty'or'e Worket, 1«90, iU. eS. 

TANTARABOBS. The devU. Dewm. 

TANTER. To quarreL North. 

TANTICKLE. A prickleback. Sv^tOk. 

TANTLE. To dawdle, or trifle ; to go gently ; 
to attend. North. 

TANTONY-PIO. Stt Jnthony^pig. 

TANTONY-POUCH. 

Thou for the edge, and I the point, will make 
the foole bestride our mistres backes, and then have 
at the bagge with the dudgln hafte, that is. at tli« 
dudgen dagger, by which hangs his fenrimie pamehm 

LUly, ed. 1638. sig. Aa. iv. 

TANTRELS. Idle persons. North. 

TANTUMS. Affected airs ; insolences ; whims. 
Var. dioL 

TAP. (1) To sole shoes. Wett. 

(2) To change money. North. 

(3) The spigot of a barrel. Var. dioL 

(4) The hare or rabbit was said to tap, when 
making a noise at rutting time. 

(5) To tap a tree at the root, L e. to open it 
round about the root. 

TAPART. Of the one part. 
TAPE. A mole. SmUh. 
TAPECERY. Tapestry. '< A broderer of /iy#> 
etrye" Ord. and Reg. p. 99. 
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TAPBR-BIT. A jmner's tool, thu dewnibed by 
Holme .■ — ** the tegter-bit is for the making of 
a small hole widei and larger, being in the 
month half round, whose edges are sharp, and 
by reason of its being taper as it goeth into a 
hole with the small end, and is turned about 
therein, tlw edges cut it wide by taking 
shavings or pairings from the hole side." 
TAPERIE. Tapers. Ord. and Reg. p. 116. 
TAPER.LADDER. A kind of smaU rack having 

one end broader than the other. 
TAPES. Bands of linen ; pieces of lace such as 

form chequer-work, &c. (^.-5.) 
TAPET. Ahanging cloth of any kind, as tapes- 
try, the cloth for a sumpter-horse, &c. " Tap- 
pet, a clothe, tappit^* Palsgrave. The term 
was applied metaphorically to the foliage of 
trees. 
Ekegodely Flora, the goddcs, yi to gay, 
Hath on her faptt«t waoAxk hewct lene 
Of ftMMh floum that lo weUe hrowded bene. 

jr& OMia*. Pf. 1. 6, f. 11. 
To John Tere, Earl of Oxford, seven tappttt of 
counterfeit airai of the story of Solomon. 

Tttt, VttuH. p. 074. 
TAP-HOUSE. AUvem,orinn. 

Their senieiare with Uacke damnation drunken 
Whose heart is Satans Utp-hmut or his inne. 

Taglm't Work§t, 1630, L 3. 

TAPILLE. A taper. 

To signifye whoso wille be dene, 

Matte oAre a tupUU togedir made of thre^ 

L^dgoie, Ma, Soc. Aniiq, 134, C SB. 

TAPINA6E. Secret skulking. {A.-N.) 
Ry)t so thy newe Uip4nag9 
Of Lollardye goth aboute 
To sette Cristis feytbe in doute. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Jintiq, 134, f. 138. 

TAPISED. Lurked ; lay hid. Heame. 

TAPISER. A maker of tapestry. (A.-N,) 
** Tappyssery worke, tapinerie^* Palsgrave. 

TAPITE. The same as Tt^et^ q. v. 

TAPITER. The same as Tlspifer, q.v. See 
Davies* York Records, Append, p. 235. 

TAP-LASH. Bad small beer. Var. dioL AUo, 
the refuse or dregs of liquor. 
Hifl garments stunke most sweetly of his vomit, 
Fac'd with the tmp4a*h of strong ale and wine. 
Which from hia dav^ing diaps doth oft decline. 

Tkytor'e Workm, 1630, lU.A. 

TAPLET. Early m the morning. Exm. 
TAPLINGS. The strong double leathers made 
fast to the ends of each piece of a flaiL 

TAPPE. (I) To tap; to beat ? 

And your foot ye tmpjp^m and ye daunce, 
Thogh hit the ftyskyst horse were in a towne. 

MS, rmtrjtu 16. 

(2) 

I erosse out all this : adewe, by Saynt Johan I 

1 take my tappt in my lappe* and am gone. 

MtralUw of EMtj/'Man, p. 63. 

TAPPER. An innkeeper. North, 

TAPPIS. To lie dose to the ground, said of 

partridges and game. Eatt, 
TAPPY. To hide or skulk, as a deer. 
TAPPY-LAPPY. In haste, with the ooat-laps 

flying behind through speed. 



Nanny Bell's crying outi I Just gat a gliff o 
Oweorge ninnin'* tappihtappif, for the howdey. 

TAPS. The round pipes or cells in a beehive 
which are made for the queen-bee. 

TAP-SHACKLED. Intoxicated. 

TAPSTERE. A woman who had the care of the 
tap in a public-house, or inn. In Shake- 
speare's time, a man or woman who drew the 
beer was called the tapster. 

TAPTRE. Om<&,cl^«dra, MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

TAPULL. Part of ancient armour, mentioned 
in Hall's Union, 1548, Hen. IV. f. 12. 
Meyrick conjectures it to be the projecting 
edge of the cuirass. 

TAP- WARE. A wisp of straw or boUle of bas- 
ket-work to put within side the tap-hole in a 
brewing or other straining vesseL 

TAR. (1) There. Sevyn Sages, 207 

(2) A childish word toxfartweU, 

TARAGE. Appearance? 

In every part the taragt is the same, 
Lkhe his fkder of maneris and of name. 

MS. Dlgbv n>» 1. 1. 

TARATANTARA. The sound of trumpets. 
TAR-BARELLE. A combustible missile used 
in ancient warfare. 

With bowes sehot and with arblast. 
With tarbmnlU and with wildefyre. 

MS,AiUit,lWaS,tU, 
TARBLE. Tolerable. Wett. A\w>iarbluh, 
TAR- BOX. (1) A box used by shepherds for car- 
rying tar, used for anointing sores in sheep, 
for marking them, and for other purposes. 
Torre boyiie, Chester Plays, L 125. 
Sheapherdi, leave singing your pastorall sonnetts. 

And to iearne complements shew your endeavours r 
Cast of for ever your twoe shillings boonetts. 

Cover your coxcombs with three pounds beavcfs 
Sell carte and tarrttaie new coaches to buy. 

Then, *« good your worshipp," the vulgar will cry. 

Jf & Addit, 083i, f . 9U9. 

(2) A term of contempt. 
TARDLE. To entangle. Dortet. 
TARDRY. Immodest ; bawdy. East 
TARE. (1) Eager; brisk. Herrf. 
(2) Tom. Yocab. MS. zy. Cent. 
TAREFITCH. <* Tarefytche, a come, /t^pyn,** 

Palsgrave, subst. f. 69. 
TARGE. (1) A shield. (^.-M) 
Tho that sufflr so her wyfes, Ood let hem never thryf, 
Hyt makyth hem to ley to wed bothe bokniar and 
targe. MS, Utud. 416. f. 74. 

I woldesey thee yit a worde of the targ; Ther 
is no wight weel armed ne wight defended ne kepte 
withowten toefgv, for the Umrge defendethe the 
tothcr hameys from empeyrlng t by hit is boothe the 
body and the toother hemeys ekepte withoutea 
cnpeyrlng. Aomence ^the Monk, Slon CoUegt MS. 
AAer I tooke the gaynepaynes and the sweid 
with which I gurde me^ and dthe whane 1 was thaa 
armed, I putte the targt to my syde. 

AofiMMiee i^ftht Monk, Sion CoOago JK^ 

(2) To tarry; to delay. Also, deUty. 

Otttwel, withoute forging, 
Antwerede Kamifees the king. 

AMnflfiee ^ Otud, p.|i^ 

(3) " Targe or chartyr, carta** Pr. Parr. 
TAR-GRASS. WUdyetch. Stqf. 
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TARIE. To provoke ; to betray. 

TARIER. A terrier. Palggrave. 

TARING. Great; noisy; blustering. Weit, 

TARKY. Dark. Ray gives this as a Suffolk 
vrord, but it does not seem to be now used. 

TARLETHER. A term of contempt. 

TARLETTE. A tartlet. Pei^e. 

TAR-MARL. String saturated in tar. Line. 

TARMINGER. Harbinger. A corruption. 

TARMIT. A turnip. Etui, 

TARN. (1) A lake. North, " Riseth out of a 
lake or tame/* Harrison's England, p. 95. 

It appean they had gone early on Saturday morn- 
Jng to angle In the mountain tarn of Hay««ater, 
which abounds with fish of an excellent flavour, and 
it is conjectured that they sat themselves down in 
the midst of a heavy snow storm, and being over- 
come by drowsiness, had sunk into sleep and fallen 
victims to the inclemency of the day. 

Newspaper Paragraph, 1846. 

(2) Fierce ; ill-natured. Cumb. 

TARNATION. A common oath. 

TARNE. (1) A girl, or wench. 

As sengle knave and sengle tame. 
Whan they synne togedyr jerne. 

MS.HarL 1701, f. 49. 

(2) Tore ; razed. 

The spere awey feyre dud glyde, 
Hyt tame hys skynne in manere. 
He thoght hyt came a ly tuU to nere. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. IL 88, f. 182. 

TARNEL. Much; equal. South. 

TAROCKS. See Terrettriat-Triumpht. 

TAROTS. A game at cards. Tarots are said to 
be cards with printed or dotted backs. " Will 
you play at tables, at dyce, at tarots, and 
chesse }" — ^The French Alphabet, 8vo. Lond. 
1C15, p. 148. 

TARPE. 

He toke out the brode tarpe. 

Robin Hood, i. 68. 

TARR. To vex ; to disquiet. 
TARRA-DIDDLED. Imposed upon, generally 

by lies ; puzzled ; bewildered. fVett. 
TARRANT. A crabbed fellow. Yorkih. 
TARRAS. A terrace. Arch. x. 422. 
TARRET. To tarry. North. 
TARRIANCE. Abode; delay. "Taryaunce, 
abyding, demourance; taryaunce, termyne, 
attente, attention, arrest," Palsgrave. 
Where hearts be knit, what helps, if not li^oy ? 
Delay breeds doubts, no cunning to be coy ; 
Whilst lasie Time his tume by tarrian^ serves. 
Love still growes sickly, and Hope daily sUrves. 
Drti^ton'e Poenu, ed. 1637* p> 88S. 

TARR-ON. " To excite to anger or violence, is 

^^ still used in Cheshire. It is a good old word, 
used by Wicliffe in his Path Waye to Perfect 
Knowledg; and also in a MS. translation of 
the Psalms by Wicliffe, penes me : • They have 
terrid thee to ire,' ** Wilbraham, p. 112. 

TAR-ROPE. Rope-yam. Noff. 

TARS. Tharsia, a country adjoining Cathay. 
Cloth of Tars, a species of silken stuff for- 
merly much esteemed. 

In togesof TarMe fuUe richelye attyryde. 

Jforte Arihure, MS. Unootn, t. 87* 

TARSB. Mentula; virga. (A.-S.) 



Now ;e speke of a taree. 

In alle the warld is not a warse 

Thane hathe my hoabond. 

MS. Porkington 10, xr. Cent 

TARSEL. The same as Tercel, q. v. 

TARST. Erst? 

Tho taret blgan Oodrlch to go 
Upon ihe Danshe, and fasMtoslo. 

Havelok, S688. 

TARTAR. (1) Tartarus, or heU. 

(2) A covetous, greedy person. North. 

TARTARET. The passenger-bawk. 

TARTARIAN. A thief. Nares. 

TARTARIN. A kind of silk. White terfa^ 
rone is mentioned in Old. and Reg. p. 123^ 

Item, two quishions of counterfeit arras with my 
Lords annes i alsoe two palfe of curtaines of gracn 
tartarin. Teet. Veiuet, p.4fiS. 

TARTART. Tartarus ; hell. 

TART-STUFF. Was thus made : 

To a dosen pound of prunes take half adOMnof 
Maiigo raisins, wash and pick them dean, and pvt 
them into a pot of water ; set them oTer the fire till 
all these are like pulp, and stir them often lest they 
bum to; then uke them off, and let them be nibbed 
through a hair slve hard with your hands, by little 
and little, till all be through : then season them te 
your taste with searced ginger. 

A TVtie Gentletpoman'e Delight, 167C, P> 14. 

TAR-VETCHES. Tares. South. 
TARVY. To struggle ; to get free. Comw. 
TAS. A mow of com. Kent. " Tassc of come 

or other lyke, tassis," Pr. Parv. 
TASE. Takes. (^.-5.) 

He tase the rynge and the spere» 
Stirttes up appone the mere. 
Fro the moder that hym bare 
Forthe ganne he ryde i Pareettal, 4S9. 

TASEE. Clasp ; fibula. Gawayne. 
TASELL. A teazel. " Cardo, a thystelle or a 

tasell," Nominate MS. 
TASES. " BatticuU, the tases or baaea that 

horsemen use behind," Florio, p. 57. 
TASH. (1) To bespatter; to splash. North. 
(2) Fretful ; froward. Dunelm, 
TASK. (1) ** Taske in workyng stynt, faehe. 
Palsgrave. (2) " Taske that a price gadereth, 
tttuU," ibid. 
TASKED. In full work. North. 
TASKER. A thrasher. In some places, a reaper 
is so called. It is an archaism in the first 
sense. " Tnturator, a tasker," Nomi- 
nale MS. xv. Cent. 
TASKS. Flax on the distaff. 
TASK-WORK. Work taken by the piece. 
TASPB. To pant ; to beat ; to palpitate. 
TASSAKER. A cup, or goblet 
TASSE. (1) A heap. (^.-M) 

Ther lay of paiens mani taete. 
Wide and side, more and laise. 

jfrthour and MerHn, p. Mk 

A povere man, whlche Bardus hyjte^ 
Cam forth walkynge with his asae» 
And hadde gadrid him a taeta 
Of grene stlkkis and of drye. 

Cower, MS. See. Anliq. 134, f. ML 
Thou rldest up, a selyasse, 
Ateyna the develas grysly iaue. 

M .jiddtt. 11907, f.O' 
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2) A cop ; ft duh. Vor, dtaL 

3) To dirty ; to splash. North, 
TASSBJL (1) The male of the goss-hawk. 

So ihe, hf going the further about, ooKet the 
Bccrer home, and bjr caiting out the lure^ make* the 
teMoU gtntta come to her fist. 

2Viylor'« Work», 1630. U. M. 

(2) A silly person. North. 

TASSEL-BUR. A thistle. Pabgraw, 

TASSELED. Adorned ^th tassels. 

TASSELETS. Small tassels. Harrison, p. 160. 

FASSES. Armour for the thighs. It is ex- 
plained in the Unton Inyentories, " flaps of 
armour attached to the hottom of the breast- 
plate." See Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 

TASSET. An ill-behaved woman. Derby. 

TASSET. A miachieYous child ; a silly fellow. 
North. 

TAST. Touched ; felt ; examined. 

The maiden tagt Homes wounde. 
The kingcs douhter» In thatstonnde. 

Horn ChUde and Mttidgn RlmniU, p.SOO. 

TASTE. (1) To smeU. North. 

(2) To touch or enter upon a subject. 

TASTOUR. " Taatonr, a lytell cuppe to tast 

wyne, tone agoutter le vin" Palsgrave. 
TASTRILJL A cunning rogue. North. 
TAT. (1) To entangle. North. 

(2) Dad ; father. A child's term. Tatta is some- 
times heard. Suffolk. 

(3) To touch gently. HaniB. 

r (4) That. Lancir 
TATARWAGGEST Perhaps the same as /a//«r. 
waA^t, explained by Brockett,"raggedclothe8 
fluttering in the wind." 

And with graie clothls nat Aill clene. 
But frettld full of tatanvaaw. 

Romaunt o/ the Bum, TSU* 

TATCHB. The same as Taehe, q. v. 

TATE. (1) To tilt ; to overturn. fFett. 

(2) A smaJl lock of hair, wool, &c North. 

TATELING. Stammering. 

TATER. A potato. Tater-trep, a trap for 
potatoes, i. e. the mouth. Var. dial. Potatoes 
are often termed tatiei. Tatie-and-point, a 
good meal of potatoes, the meat being pointed 
at in imagination. To settle any one*s taten, 
equivalent to settle hia hash. Tater-dropping, 
planting potatoes. 

TATH. (1) Taketh. 

For he therofhis parte ne tath. 
But kepcth to another that he hath. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 127. 

(2) Luxuriant grass growing about the dung of 
animals. Also, to msinure land by pasturing 
cattle upon it. 

TATHER. To lay out any kind of work. 
Tatherhiff'Chain, a chain by which work is 
laid out and planned. Salop. Anliq. 

TATHY-GRASS. Coarse refuse grass. North. 

TATS. False dice. A cant term. 

TATTER. (1) Cross ; peevish. Kent. 

(2) To stir actively and laboriously. EomI. 

i3) To make a fool of any one. Midx. 
4) To chatter, or gabble. Pr, Parv. Tatterer, 
a female scold. Norf. 
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TATTERDEMALLION. A ragged feUow. 

The pox and plies shall reTerenee thee : one fire 
strikes out another ; and whole families shall main- 
talne their tatterdttnaUUms, with hanging thee out 
in a string. 

BrathwoU^s Smoaking Ago, 1817, P* -47 
I have carried a great many in my wherry, makt 
and females, ftom the silken whore to the pitifull 
poor tattordemaUon that have had forty times more 
whipcord given them for nothing. 

Poor Rfibin's Vitiont, 1077, p> 73. 

TATTERWALLOPS. See Tatarwagyes. 
TATY. (1) A board or pole, resting, in the mid- 
dle only, on some elevated place, and ba- 
lanced so that two persons, one sitting on 
each end, may move up and down alternately 
by striking the ground with the feet. 
(2)Fit;suiUble. North. 
TAUBASE. Unruly behaviour. Weet. 
TAUCKNET. A small cannon? 

Thy fakens, tamckneU, minions all, 
Arow thou hast them layde. 

Gaulfi'ldo and Bamardo, 1570l> 
TAUGHT. Tight. Var.diaL 
TAUGHTE. Delivered up. (J.-S.) 

He tavghto hym sone to the kiate, 
Ther he alle the golde wiite. Poreoval, 9109. 
TAUKE. The herb <2attcu9 offtnmttf. 
TAUM. (1) To faint with sickness ; to fall gently 

to sleep. North. 
(2) A flshing-Une. Yorkth. 
TAUNT. (1) A certain quantity. 

Good ale he doth so haunt. 
And drynke a due taunt. 

Doetovr Doubblo Ah, n. d. 

(2) To teaze ; to importunate. East. 

(3) Lofty; loftily masted. I. Wight. 
TAUNTLING. Tossing the head. Line. "There 

she was, turtling and tauntling." 
TAUNTONS. A kind of broad cloths made at 

Taunton in Somersetshire. 
TAURD. Towards? 

Ri5t so fares the foule fynde. 

Sen he wos bondcn loo ; 
He berkcs and grennrs tavrd men, 
Bot he ne may no5t doo. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 81. 

TAURE. The constellation Taurus. 
TAUTE. Gave? (^.-&) 

(>n him this shome mehaveth speken. 

Leve Nelde, bi-lef al this : 

Me thlnketh that thou art onwis. 

The roon that me to the tauto. 

He weste that thou hous touhest saute. 

MS. Dighy 86w 

TAU3T. Behaved ; mannered. Gawayne. 
TAVE. (1) To kick; to fidget about, especially 

with the feet ; to rage. Var. dioL It occurs in 

the History of Beryn, 1327. 
(2) To work up plaster, &c. Cumb. 
TAVELL. " An instrument for a sylke woman 

to worke with," Palsgrave. 
TAVERN. (1) A cellar. Yorkth. 
(2) The tavern bitch has bit him in the head, i. a 

he is tipsy. 
TAVE RN E R. The keeper of a tavern. 

Ryght as off a tawmerr^ 

The grecne butchr that h ngcth out 

Is a sygne, it is no dowte. 
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Outward ffblkyt flbr to telle 
Thai within ia wyne to wile. 

MS. Cutton. Ttb0r,A, vii. f.TS. 

Mary, at the dore even hereby, 
Yf we call any thynge on hye, 
The tmMrner wyll answere. 

Interlude of the «</. Slemmtia, n. d. 

TAVERN6AN6E. AttabevniOt MS. Diet c. 

1500. 
TAVERN-TOKEN. A token coined by a UTern. 
keeper. To swallow a tayern token, was a 
cant phrase for being tipsy. See the Honest 
Whore, i. 4. 
TAVORT. HalfabusheL Sugtex. 
^..^TAW. (1) To dress hemp, or leather. 

And whilst that they did nimbly iplnt 
The hempe he needs must taw, 

Robin GoodifeUow, p. 88. 

(2) To soften, or make supple. 

(3) A whip. North. 

^ (4) A large choice marble. 

(5^ To twist ; to entangle. North, 

(6) To tie ; to fasten. Somertet. 

TAW-BESS. A slatternly woman. North. 

TAWDERIED.UP. Finely dressed. Line. 

TAWDRY. (1) Tawdry lace, a kind of fine lace 
alluded to by Shakespeare, Spenser, &c. **Taw- 
dry . lace, ^m^rua mmdmis tanetm Etheldredm 
en^ta,** Coles. 

(2) A rural necklace. Drayton. 

TAWE. Tow. {A.-S.) 

TAWER. (1) Aftergrass. Dorset, 
jilL(2) A leather^lresser. Var.diaL 
^ TAWL. To stroke, or make smooth. Wett. 

TAWLINGS. The mark from which boys shoot 
in playing at marbles. South. 

TAWNY. A bullfinch. Somertei. 

TAWNY.MEDL Y. Tanny metley, Palsgrave. 

TAWS. A piece of tanned leather. North. 

TAWST0CK.6RACE. FinU. Devon. 

TAXAGE. Taxation. MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

TAXSRS. Two ofiicers yearly chosen in Cam- 
bridge to see the true gage of all weights and 
measures. Blotmt. 

TAX. WAX. The same as Fajnoax, q. y. 

TAYE. To manure land. **Tayng of lond, 
ruderaeio, etereorixa** Pr. Pary. At f. 186 it 
is spelt taynif **taym londe with schepys 
donge." 

TAYLARD. A term of reproach. 

TAYSED. Driyen ; harassed. Gawayne. 

TAYTE. (1) 

There he lerede in a f^yto 
Bothe bis modir and his fsyte. 

Psrefval, 8SS. 

(2) Plump ; fat ? Syr Gawayne, p. 52. 
TAZZY. Amischieyouschild. North. 
TA5TE. Taught. (A.-S.) 

And t^gynne, nl jet ta$te, 

AC tlnUU modo even strajte. 

jr& Cbttofi. Claud. A. IL f. 150. 

TE. (1) To. Yorkth. 

\ji) To go : to draw to. (A.-S.) 

But she aunsweryd hym ay In haste. 
To none bot Launcelot wold she <e. 

MS. Hmrl. 1999, f. 100. 



The derel herede so muche pottst4. 
That alle mosten to heile u. 

Harrowing of HoU, p^ I& 
Never eft y nil no woman se. 
Into wildemes I chil to. 
And live ther evermore 
With wylde bestes in boltas hore. 

Sir Orrhao, od. Lotag, 174. 

(3) To tug ; to pull. {A.-S.) 

In the toun he herd belles ring. 
And loudecrie and miche wepein^ 
Clothes to tere< her to to. 
More aorwe no might non be. 

Op ^ WarwIkOf p. ttti 

(4) Thee. Amis and Amiloun, 1599. 
TEA. (1) The one. North. 

(2) Too ; likewise. Yorkth. 

(3) To take tea. Far. dial 

TEAD. A torch. This word is used seyersl 
times by Spenser. 

Now's the glad and cheereftall day, 
Phoebus doth his beames display. 
And the faire bride forth to lead 
Makes his torch their nupctol toad. 

HsyiooMf e Marrlago Tri um ph, 16U. 

TEADY. Tired; peeyish. North. 
TEAGLE. A crane for lifting goods. North. 

TEAGS. 

All ye that love, or who pretends. 
Come listen to my sonnet t 

Black-baggs or vlaards, who have friends. 

Or Bnglbh toa§» or bonnets. FoBp in Prtta, MI7. 
TEAK. A whitlow. Somertet. 
TEAKERS. A running of watery matter from 

a sore. Northumb. 
TEALIE. A tailor. Lane. 
TEAM. (1 ) A tandem. Var. dial. 

(2) A litter of pigs. Kent. Brockett has /em, 
a brood of young ducks. A.-S. team. It is a 
common archaism, spelt teme, 

(3) Empty. Yorkth. 

{4) An ox-chain in harness. North. 

(5) *' A teame beast, eyerie beast that draweth 
or beareth burdens," Baret, 1580. 

TEAM-BANDS. The same as Start-ehaine, ^. y. 
TEAMER. (1) A team of five horses. Notf. 
(2) To pour out copiously. Eatt. 
TEAMERMAN. A yraggoner, carter, or diivcr 

ofateamer. Norf. 
TEAM.FULL. Brimful. North. 
TEANT. It is not Var. diaL 
TEAP. A peak, or point Somertet, 
TEAR. (1) To go frtst rar. dial 
(2) To break, or crack. Wett. 
TE AR.A-CAT. To rant yiolently. 
TEARING. Great; rough; topping; noisy; 

blustering; hot-headed. Var.diaL 
TEARN. (1) The sea-swallow. Arch. sdiL 352- 

(2) They were. Lane. 

(3) To compare ; to liken. Yorkth. 
TEART. Sharp ; severe ; painful. Weat. 
TEAR-THE-MOOR. "To tear the moor.' 

says Urry, in his MS. additions to Ray, " about 
Hungerford signifies to gett roaringly drank. 
They tore the moor bitterly." 
TEARY. Weak and thin. Dortet. ThMlccB 
is generally applied to plants. 
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TEASER. (1) A Und of boimd. 

(2) Anything which cauMt trouble. Var, dial 

TEATA. Too much. North, 

TEATH. Tithe North, 

Therfore, of all that I hav« woniM 
To gtT0 tb«e tmth I wU btglae. 

ChMter Ff«M* I. W* 
TEATHE. The dungof ctttle. Noff, 
TEATHY. Peevish ; crabbed. Yorkah. 
TEATISH. The tame as Teathy, q. ▼. 

Lightly, hee b mn olde nun, (for thoM yearet are 
most wayward and ttatish) jret be h« naver lo olde cn- 
•o froward, since avarice likewlge it a Mlow vice of 
those fraile yearet, we mutt tet one extreame to 
strive with another, and alay the anger of opprcttion 
by the tweet incente of a newe purse of aagelt. 

yaah's Pieret Pennilette, 1009. 

TE ATT. WAD. The same as Sugar^teat^ q. ▼. 
TEAUP. A tup, or ram. North, 
M TEAVE. The same as Tme (1). ^ 

_>fcTEAWSE. To pull, or ruflle. Lsmcdr 
/It TEBLE. Qu. an error for treble t '/ 
Tbcophanot for God in ubU wyte 
Therinne apperid, at je have herde devyie. 

I^dgate, MS. Soe, AtUif, 134» f. SS. 

TECHE. (1) To teach. (^.-&) 

(2) To intrust ; to appoint to. 

TECHY. Peevish ; cross ; touchy. South. 

TECKEN. Taken; took. Line. 

TECTLY. Covertly; secretly. 

TED. (1) To spread hay. "I teede hey, I 

toume it afore it is made in cockes, Je feuet*' 

Palsgrave. Still in use. 

(2) To turn flax when it has been laid on the 
ground to dry. Wett. 

(3) To burn wood-flres. Line. 

(4; To be ordered to do anything. Exm. 

(5) The nickname for Edward. 

TEDDER. Live within thy tedder, i. e. live 

within thy bounds. Tusser, p. xxiii. 
TEDDING.POLE. The long stick used for 

turning or tedding flax. We»t. 
TEDDY. Edward. Var. dial 
TEDY. Tedious; vexatious. North. 

TEE. (1) The same as Te (2). 

Telle mm the tymc when hyt idiall bee. 
When thou ichatt to bevene ttt. 

MS. CoiUtib. Ff. 11. 38. f. 93. 
Of grate age idial he DOft be 
Onteofthyi worlde whanbe ichal ft«. 

jr& Uarl. 8390, f. 33. 

(2) To tie. North. 

TEE-DRAW. A place of resort North. 

TEE-FALL. A mode of building in the pent- 

house form, common in Northumberland. 
TEE-HEES. Laughters. <* Ye tee-heeing pixy," 

Exmoor Scolding, ed. 1839, p. 6. 

For all the <«»-A#m that have been broke by men 

of droll, or dirt that hat been thrown firom daring 

tpight. 

Flairfkx, Ihft and Selvtdgw ^ (A« WvM, 1674. 

TEEHOLE. The passage in a hive through 
which the bees pass in and out. Batt. 

TEEHT. A lock of wool, flax, &c. Cumb. 

TEE-IRON. An instrument for drawing the 
lower box in the barrel of a pump. 

TEEL. (1) To place anything in a leaning posi- 
tion against a wall, &c. WiU%. 



(2) To give. Ihmm. 

(3) To set a trap. DeroM. 

(4) To sow and harrow in seed. Weet. 
TEELED. Buried. Omno. 
TEEM. (1) To pour out. Var, dioL 

(2) To unload a cart. Yorkth. 

(3) To cause ? to contrive ? 

Ah, lald he, thou hatt confeited and bewraytd all • 
I could rteme It to rend thee In peccct : with that 
the wai aflrald, and wound away, and got her into 
companie. G^ffitne* Dialogue en IVitdtm, ldO& 

Alat, man, 1 could ttemt it to go, and tome coun- 
lell me to go to the man at T. B. and tome lo th« 
woman at R. H. And between them both, I have 
lingred the time, and feare I may be spoiled before I 
get remedie. GifTortTs Diahgvt on WUehu, 1603. 

(4) To bring forth young. Teeming-ujoman, a 
prolific woman. North. 

TEEMING. Overflowing. 

Diseard thatdulnca; why should toft delight 
Be to oppot'd 1 why to thould love aflMgbt 
Thy tender mind, which teeming youth requiret? 
Why thould dull ponderingt drink up thoee desirce f 

HUtory t/Joeeph, 1609. 

TEEMONEER. A sea term, in common use it 
would appear among the Woodbridge seamen, 
and probably elsewhere, meaning, it is be- 
lieved, the man on the look-out Moor^i 
Suffolk MS. 

TEEN, (i) To Ught a candle. Var. dial Her- 
rick uses teend, to light or kindle. 

(2) Angry. Also as tene, q. v. 

(3) To shut ; to close ; to change. Wett. Also, 
to hedge or inclose a field. 

(4) Taking. Cheeh. 

TEENAGE. The longer wood to make or mend 
hedges with. Kennett. In some places it ii 
called teenet. 
TEEN-LATHE. A tithe-bam. North. 
TEENS. In her teens, i. e. more than twelve 
years old, thirteen, fourteen, &c 

That powdei'd girl in blooming teene. 
How mellow and how fine ! 

Oijut Well Ftl, Newc. 1785, pi If. 

TEENY. (1) Tiny ; very smaU. North. 
(2)Fretful ; peevish ; fractious. Lane. 
TEER. (1) Tar ; resin ; balsam. {J.-S.) 

Men fyndeth lumpeton the tand 

Of fesr, no finer In that land. 
Cttreor Munii, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, t. IS. 

(2) " Teereof flowre, omoAim," Pr. Parv. 

(3) To daub with cUiy. North. Hence a clay 
wall is sometimes called a teer-wall. 

TE-ERE. A contraction of « this year," often 
used for yet. ** I have not seen it te-ere." 
Herefordeh. 

TEERE. To plaster between rafters. Lane. 

TEE-RING. A ring on the shaft of a waggon 
or cart, through which the tie of the thill- 
horse is put to enable him to draw. 

TEERY. Pull of tears ? In Warwickshire, the 
term teery means smeary, moist, adhesWe, 
as the ground is after a frost. 

But these thlnget overpatt, if of your health and myM 

You have respect, or pttty ought my teerp weeping eyen. 

RameuM and JniUtp 

TEERY-LERK T. The note of the lark. 
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The Urke that many moraes herselfe makes merry 
With Cheihrill chancing of her tetry-lernf, 

BnwmfM flri«afinia*« PaHoraU, i* 140. 

TEES. Iron holdfasts in the shape of the top 
of the letter T, pendant on short chains from 
the seels of a horse's collar, or from the thill- 
bells. They are thrust, one end first, through 
staples on the shafts. Moor. 
TEEST. A vessel for refining silver. 
Aa golde in fyre it fynid by aaiay, 
And at the teem lylver ii depurld. 

I^dgaU, MS. Aoe. JtUtq. 13i. f. 7* 

TEETHWARD. *' He is clarke to the teeth- 
laardf he hath eaten his service book ; spoken 
in mockage by such as maketh shew of learn- 
ing and be not learned/' Hollyband's Dic- 
tionarie, 1593. 

TEETY. Fretful ; fractions. North. 

TEFFIGIES. Effigies. " The tefiigies and conn- 
terfait/' Honours Academic, 1610, ii. 9. 

TEFT. The same as Hrft, q. v. 

TEO. A sheep in its second year. Far. dial. 
" A teg or sheepe with a little head and wooU 
under it's belly," Florio, p. 32. Palsgrave 
applies the term to a young deer, ** tegge or 
pricket, taillant ;" properly the doe in its se- 
cond year. Skelton seems to apply the term 
to a woman. 

TEGH. Went. (A.-S.) 

Beret to the hora tegh / 

Tho the hon him knew and tegh. 

Btfoer 0/ Hamtoun, p. 89. 

TEGHELL-STANE. A tUe-stone. {A,-S.) 

If thu wence the fever lal tak the man or the 
mome t. tak on the even before a gude fatte ele» and 
do hltal qwhik In a lltel pocenet fkil of gude wyne, 
and oover hit wele with a ttghailatant that hitgaught 
oute, and lat hit be iwa all nyghL 

Raliq, Antiq, i. 54. 

^TEIGHTE. Promised. See Chester PUys,L 95. 
It is, perhaps, an error for heighte. 
TEIL. To procure, or obtain. (A.-S,) 
Qo t9Ml thl mete with swynk and iwoot 
Into tlU iyvy* ende. Cbpentrp MjftUri&a, p. 90. 
TEILE. The birch tree. {Lat.) According 

to Junius, the lime tree was so called. 
TEINE. Seems to signify a narrow, thin plate 
of metal. Tyrwhitt's Gl. p. 249. 
I lay, he toke out of his owen tleve 
A UinM of lilver, yvel mote he cheve. 

Chaucer, Cant.T. 10693. 

TEINTEN. To die. (^.-M) 
TEISE.(1) A fathom. (Fr.) 

In me priioun thow ichelt abide. 

Under therthe twenti teise. 

Bev«t ^f Hemloim, p. 08. 

(2) To pull to pieces with the fingers. 
TEISIL. " Teysyll, chardtm^" Palsgrave. 
TEITE. Quick; speedy. i^A.-S.) 

The laddea were Ituke and (ayfe. 
And un-biyeden him ilkon. HaeaMr, 1841. 
TEITHE. Tithe. Nominale MS. 
Teche hem alio welle And greythe 
How they schule payc here ieytht. 

MS. CMtofi. Claud, A. 11. f. 131. 

TEJUS. Very. This word is of extensive use. 
T<^tu good, te^ bad, tejue quick, te^ slow, 
&C. Sustes. It is sometimes used toitedioue. 
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TEK. " Tek or lytylle towche, taettOui,** Fr. 

Parv. MS. Harl. 221, t 178. 
TEKE. A tick.- Nominale MS. 
TEKEN. To betoken; to note; to mirk; to 

observe. (A.-S.) 
TEKYL. TicklUh. 

Of hire tayle oftetyme be lyght. 
And xygh feJkyI undyr the too. 

GMWfifry Mif$ttrte*f p. 134. 

TELART. Pertaining to weaving. 
TELDE. (1) A tefit ; a habitation. (^.-S.) 
And toke ther lawncyi and ther sheldet, 
And leyde them upon the teUes, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38» f.SSO. 
Alle that ttode on ilk a syde 
Hade joye to le Clement ryde* 
Byfore the sowdana teide. 

MS. Uncolit A. i. 17f f* 107- 
There myght they le a wondyr thyuge 
Oft t«U^§ Tiche and mafnjy a tente. 

MS. HaH. SSS9, f. llfil 
(2) To set up ; to build ; to cover. 
TELE. Deceit. (A.-S.) 

So wyth cha^rjmei and wyth ula 
He yi l-bro}te ajeyn to hele. 

MS. Cott. Ciaud. A. ii. f. 131. 
Wydiccrafte and ttlpngt 
Forbede thou hem for any thynge. 

MS. Cott. Oatid. A. ii. f. IS. 
TELERE. A fine linen doth, formerly worn by 
ladies as part of the head-dress. 
That thay be trapped in gete. 
Bathe teltr§ and mantelete, 
Ryghte of a f^ne velvete. 
And make we na draye. 

MS. Uneotn A. L 17. 1 1S4. 
TELL. (1) To talk. Somereet. 
(2) / cannot tell, I know not what to say or 
think of it. A common phrase in old plays 
See Jonson, L 125. To heartellf to learn by 
hearsay. 
TELLABILLE. Speakable. 
TELLE. (1) To count ; to telL (A.-S.) 
(2) To recognize. (3) To remember. Var.diaL 

(4) To prodaim a tournament ? 

Now of Jnstyngei thay (eUe / 

Thay aayne that syr Perqrvelle, 

That he wille in the felde duelie, 

Ala he base are done. Pmttml, lUL 

(5) A teal. Nominale MS. 

(6) To eat hastily. Devon. 
TELLED. Told. Var.diaL 
TELLY. A stalk of grass, &c North. 
TELT. (1) Pitched ; set up. (A.-S.) 

And swithe <W( her paviloua 
A litel withoutcn Cardoil toaa. 

ArthMtr OMd MtrUn^ p. IK 

(2) A tent. Pron^t. Parv. 

(3) ** Telte hayyr, gauda ; teltyd, gaudatu», 
Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 178. 

TELWYNGE. «* Telwynge or twhytynge, «cif- 

tulatua," Pr. Parv. MS. Harl 221. 
TEME. (1) Race ; progeny. {A.-S.) 
Tho said the kyng of Jerusalem, 
This child b eome of gentille Icmm. 

Torrent i^ Portugal, p. 81. 

(2) To beget ; to propagate. {A.-S.) 

(3) Anything following in a row, as a team of 
hordes, &c {A.'S.) 
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(4) To diseoiiTse ? 

Wan I the wolde feme mod tcche [wat] iraa ut«I and 
jwat wa« guod. AppendiM to W, Mapet, p. 335. 

(5) A theme, or subject. PaUgrane. 

(6) To emit Tapour. Somertet 

(7) To empty ; to make empty. 

With iwerdtt swyftly thay smyt«, 
Thay ttmt Mdils fulle tyte. 

MM. UneelH A.L 17, t 134. 
Sire Dtgnwwnt, ar he mte. 
Temedt the carl one the baite, 
And hoatede hii fonte 
Wych beraut fulle bolde. Zkgr99mmt, 498. 
TEMERATED. Violated. (Lat,) 

Nay, they both profmed that the eaae was lo 
deer and undoubted, that they both muit have 
rianed against thrtr eonaciencet, and have Umanted 
the oath they had taken when they were made 
JudfM, if they ihottld have aigued otherwise. 

MS. Harl, «46. 

TEMESE. The Thames. {Lot.) 

And pnt hem in an erthen pot that be dene, and 
put therto tweyne galooes of clene Ttme»9 water that 
be taken at an ebbe. MS. SUtant 73, f. 214. 

TEMNEST. Most contemned. Shak. 

TEMOROUSLT. Rashly. (Lat.) 

TEMPED. Intimidated ; made afraid. 
Thai war so temped In that tyde. 
Thai* thai durst no knger bide. 

The Stvjfn Sagn, ttlS. 

TEMPER. Heat and moisture as productive of 
vegetation. Var. dial 

TEMPERAL. « TeH^feraUum, a temperal,*' 
Nominale MS. among the vestments of a 
priest. 

TEMPEST. A thunderstorm not necessarily 
accompanied with wind. East, 

TEMPLE-MOLD. A pattern, or mould used by 
masons in fashioning their work. 

TEMPLES. ** The temples belong to theweav- 
era, and are two staves with broad ends set 
vrith sharp pins, which being laid together, 
may be stretched out to any reasonable breadth 
as doth is made ; and by the pins putting into 
the selvage of the cloth, it is kept open while 
it is in weaving," Holme. ** Tempylle of a 
wefer,9tn$rMa," MS. Diet c 1500. 

TEMPLET. AmodeL North. 

TEMPLYS. An ornament of gold set with m- 
bies, placed upon each temple, and dependent 
from the head. This fashion was prevalent 
with ladies of quality, temp. Hen. VL *' Tem- 
plet, a thynge made of latyn, ten^lete" 
Palsgrave, subst. 1 69. 

My body to be buried In the abbey of Tewkt- 
bury ; and I desire that my great Umpljf, with the 
baleys, be sold to the utmost, and delivered to the 
monks of that house, so that they grutched not with 
my burial there. T«sr. Vetmtt. p. 839. 

TEMPRE. (1) To correct ; to manage. Ttn^pre 
thy tail, be moderate and calm. 

(2) To mix together ; to mingle. StiU in use, 
according to Moor, p. 423. 

Take wannodfe, stampe it, and fempsr It with 
watur, and than streyne it ; and than take a spone- 
fulle of that lekour, and putt it in bis mowthe, 
and he schal speke. MS. Mtd, Rat. xv. Cent. 

TEMPS. Time. (ji.'N.) 

TEMPT. Toattemvt South 



I TEMPTATIOUS. Tempting. 

TEMPTION. Temptation. Middbton. 

TEMSE. A sieve. North. 

Mareolphus toke a Aytyll cyve or tmtta in his 
hande, and a foot of a bere in the othre hande. 

Salo t m n and Mareolpfnu, n. 4. 

TEMSIN6 . CHAMBER. The sifting-room. 
North. 

TEMS.LOAF. Bread made of sifted or fine 
flour. ** Miehe, a fine manchet ; the countrey 
people of France call so also a loafe of boultcd 
bread or tems bread," Cotgrave. In the notes 
to Tusser, terns loaf is explained, " a mixture 
of wheat and rye, oat of which the coarser 
bran only is taken." 

TEMTIOUS. Tempting; inviting. West. 

TEMZE. Thames. Pronqtt. Parv. 

TEMZER. "A tenuer, a range or coarse 
searche/' MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 2, an early list 
of Wiltshire words. 

TEN. Then. East. 

TEN ANDRYE. Houses let to tenants ? 

His ttnmttdryt was alle downe. 
The beste tones in ylke towne. 

MS. Umeoln A. L 17, t 130. 

TENANT.IN-TAIL. A jocular term applied to 
a lady not very virtuous. 

Alyed was countess wovld be. 

For she would still be tenamnt in telle 

To any one she could be. 

MS. Poemt in Dr. BliM*» PtaeutUm, zvll. Cent. 

TENANT.RIGHT.MEASURE. 

As many use a false mile for our English mile, so 
diverse use false pearches, when we have one onely 
peareh allowed by Statute ; for in some places in 
this kingdome, notwithstanding the Statute pro- 
vided for the contrarie, they use twelve foote in a 
peareh, unto the great loese of the buyer, wherewith 
they bee accustomed to meate medowes, calling it 
tenani-right'maaaurt / of no word of art, but onely 
Implying (as I take It) to be a right and proper mea- 
sure belonging unto tenants ; for so the word it selfe 
imports. Others more proper and agreeing unto 
the nature of the said measure, call it curt measure ; 
likewise before the said Statute (which many unto 
this day use) a peareh of 18 . 80 . and 84 . feete, called 
woodland measure ; all which differ from the true 
and allowed measure. In such sort as ensueth. 

HoploH'a Baevlum Gaodmtieum, 4to. 1614. 

TEN-BONES. (1) A boy's game, mentioned in 
Clarke's Phraseologia Puerilis, 1655, p. 254. 

(2) Fingers. A cant term. 

TENCE. Cause of dispute. Weber. 

TENCH-WEED. ** A sort of pond-weed, having 
a slime or mucilage about it, supposed to be 
very agreeable to that fat and sleek fish. It 
is Potamogeton nutans, Lin." Forby, p. 344. 

TEN-COMMANDMENTS. %te Commandments. 

TEND. (1) To watch. North. 

(2) To wait at table. East. 

(3) Injured; spoilt? {A.'S.) 

Hast thow i-smelled any thynge 
That hath tend thy lykynge * 

MS. Can. CXmud. A. IL f. 144 

TENDABLE. Attentive. Palsgrave. 
TENDE. (1) Tenth. Also, tithe. 

The tende branche may men calle 

Foly play, that rs laate of alle. 

MS. Hart. 8980, f. COk 
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Rljtwb he wai Ooddes frende. 
And trewely |Af to hiin.his («nd«. 

Otraor Mundi, MS, CoU. Trin. Cantab, t.1* 

(2) To offer ; to present ; to hold out ; to stretch 

forth. (^.-M) 
TENDER. A waiter at an inn. Bait. 
TENDERINGS. " Dintien, the oodi, dowoeto, 

or tenderinffg of a deere/' Cotgrave. 
TENDER-PARNELL. A tender creature, fear- 
ful of the least puff of wind or drop oi rain. 
4s tender as Pamell, who broke her finger in 
a posset drink. 
TENDRON. (1) A stalk of a plant. (Fr.) 
(2) " Tendron of a wayne, eeps /' Palsgraye. 
TENE. (1) Grief ; sorrow ; anger ; hurt ; injury ; 
trouble. Also, to grieye, &c. (^.-S.) 
Uut they wyste not what they myjt wy, 
Hur itedc they funde» sche wai mwey. 

Then had that traytur ttne t 
Thar Jurney then they ihoftht erylla tett. 
But they wy th the Udy not mett. 
They wytte not what to mene. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. If. 38. f. 73. 
Hb gracious (ranieret and hia grawndame. 
His fader and moderto of kyngis thay came. 
Was never a worthier prynce of name. 

So exelent in al our day. 
His fkder fore love of nayd Kateryn, 
In Fraunce he wrojt turment and tone. 
His love hee sayd hit schuld not ben. 
And send him liallis him with to play. 

MS. Jkmca 909, f. SB. 

(2) Heed ; attention. 

Wherby ye maye take good leene 
That unbeleffle is a fowle syne. 

Otatter Ptay'i i* 1^^ 

(3^ To lose, or suffer loss. Lane. 
(4; Hard ; difficult ; perilous ; fatiguing. 
TENEBLE.WEDNESDAY. Meeredy de la 
temayne peneute, Meeredf Mtn^ Palsgrave. 
The three nights before Easter were termed 
tmebra. ** Coles, suche as be gyren in tenebre 
weke," Palsgrave. 

Thorfure men clappes to feiMftryee 

To kyrke men for to bryage, 
Bothe with daperes and with fltoiMi» 
And no bellis ryng. 

MS. Osfitaft. Vt T. 48, f. 88. 

TBNEBRUS. Dark. (Lat.) 

The radiant bryghtaes of goldeB Phehua 
Austcr gaa cover with dowdefeiMdme. 

fMtima tfPlmnm, p. 18. 

TENEFUL. Iiuurious. (J.~S.) 

TENSL. ** Tend, vessel, teneila ; tend or crde, 
eartattui** Pr. Parr, t 178. 

TENENT. Opinion. The word ocean with 
this explanation in a table appended to the 
Academy of Complements, Lond. 1640. 

TENGED. Stung. Yorkth, 

TEN-GROATS. Ten groats were foraieriy the 
customary fee to piierts, lawyers, &e. 

TENIENTE. A lieutenant {Span.) 

TEN.IN.THE.HUNDRED. Was formerly the 
usual rate of usury, and hence the term was 
jocularly applied to a miser. The epitaph on 
Combe, attributed to Shakespeare, calls the 
former ten-Sn-the-hundred. 

He that puts forth money dare not eiceMle the 



rate of 10 in the 100, but lie that uttereth wait doth 
make his rate to his owne contentment. 

Th»Daathnf lUwy, UM, sSg. B. iv. 

TENISLYE. Angrily. {A.-S.) 
TENNEL. To die away, as trees. North, 
TEN.PINS. A kind of game. 

To play at loggets, nine holes, or tm pi wmt . 
To trie it out at foot-ball by the shinnes. 
Mjttting ^fBumamrt Blood in the Hood- Vaino, 1108; 
Nine, a Ikvourite and mysterious number every 
where, prevails in games. We iiave, like othets, 
ninepins, which we rather unaecountably call ttn- 
pi$u, or rather tow^dno, although I never saw more 
than nine used In tbe game. 

Moor's SvJUk VTonit, p. 948. 

TEN.POUNDING. A method of punishment 

practised amongst harvest-men. Suffolk. 
TEN-SIGHT. Ten times. Wul, 
TENT. (1) To attend to ; to guard ; to hinder; 
to prevent. North, To take tent, L e. to 
take heed or care, Lydgate*s Minor Poems, 
p. 34. Ray gives the following Cheshire pro- 
verb, •< 111 teiU the, quoth Wood ; if 1 cannot 
rule my daughter 111 nde my good." 
He let hur have wemen at wylle 
To tont hur, and that was skylle. 

Andbroght hur to bedes 
What so evyr sche wolde crave, 
AUe sche myght redyly hyt have^ 
Hur speche was sonespedd. 

MS. Contmb, Ff. U. 88,11 74. 

(2) Intent ; pmrpoie ; design. 

The felrthe es dispite off penaunoe. 
When a man thoruewidtud eomberanee 
Es nevere In wille ne in tonto 
Off hys syn hym to repente. 

MS Uml, 8988, C 81 
Apon the feild his Ikder went, 
Andsoght Abel wit al his tont. 

MS. Cott. Vtopao. A. ill. f. 7- 

(3) A roll of lint, or other material, nsed in 
searching a wound. *' Tente of a soore, tented 
Palsgrave. To tent, to search a wound, &c. 

(4) Attention ; observation. North, 

(5) / caimot tent, I have no time. 

(6 ) To scare, or frighten. Yortih. 

(7) A little piece of iron which kept up the oock 
of a gun-lock. 

(8) *' Tent, or tent-wine, is a kind of alicant, 
though not so good as pure alicant, and is a 
genoal name for all wines in Spain, except 
white," Blount, p. 643. ** HoUock and t«nt 
would be of small repute," Taylor's Workes, 
1630, liL 65. 

(9) A man's penis. Blount, 
TENTAGE. Tent ; camp. 

Upon the mount the king his totUago Axt* 
And Id dMtowne the barons lay in sight, 
Whien as the Trent was risen so betwixt. 
That for a while prolong'd th' uanaturall fight. 

Draifton** IHpenu, 16a7* p. Ml 

TENTATION. TempUtion ; trial. 

Nor'sany plaee exempted ftom tontation. 
Save heaven, to III tliat never had rdatloo. 

ifS. ^<M<M03I1. f. 88. 

TENT-BOB. A very small spider. SeeAubrc/a 

Miscellanies, ed. 1721, p. 145. 
TENTE. To content ; to satisfy. 
TENTEL (1)A person who tents cowa, && 
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(2) A watdier ; t hind collector of tolli. North, 

(3) A stietcher or trier of cloth uaed by dyen 
and dothiert, &c Jttcob. 

TENTERBBLLT. 

Bell, the fiunoui kloU of the Babylonian!, was a 
naere Impoature, a Juggling toye, and a ehaatlng 
labia, in coinpaiiioB of this Nlcholaitan, Kantlth 
fl«n«arM^. Tm^lni^t Worket, 1630, i. 140. 

TENTER-HOOKS. He nts on tenter hooks, 

i e. it rery fidgety or uneasy. 
TENTHEDEL. Tenth pert. WUL Werw. 
TENTYFLY. Attentively. See Manndeirile's 

Tnvels, p. 299, ed. 1839. 
TEONB. To injure? 

Bupe Ibrtbj Hubert, hoMde pye. 

Ichot thaft a-mantled Into the mawe ; 
Thah me mmm with hym that myn teh raye. 
The cherM mul nout adoun er the day dawe. 

MS. Hart, aSSS, f. lift. 

TER. Anger; passion. North. 
TERAWNTRYE. Tyranny. Pr. Pan, 
TERCEL. The male of the gotshawk. It was 
called the ffmUk tercel from its tractable dis- 
position. According to some, the term was 
also applied to the male eagle. 
TERCEL-GENTLE. A rich man. Oroee. 
TERCIAN. Eighty-four gallons of liquor. 
TERB. (1) Tedious ; wearisome. 

To tdle the metis were to ten 
That waa at that ioper& 

M8, Urneeht ▲. L 17» t. laR. 

The hyng eommaundlt aiqnyer ten. 
Goo telle the acheperde la hia ere 
That 1 am the kyng. 

MS. Centeb, Ff. v. 48. f. Bl> 

(3) To hoit ; to injure. 

He wenes to live and hem ten. 

Arthottr end MerUm, P> M* 

(4) To cover with earth ; to inter. 
TBRBMENT. Interment ; funeraL 

Xavyngen were Mat to Rome 

After the Pope, and he eome lone 

To here lareiiMiir. S^ GoMrgMer, Mi. 

TBBEPY8. 

To telle hir botonos were dure. 
Thay were aaamelde with aiure. 
With Mr«Pf« end with tredoure 
Qlemeraad hir syde. 

MS, Lincoln k, U 17» f* US. 

TERRY. Tapering. Salop. 

TERIAR. " Teryare or ertare, irritator; teryar 

orlonge lytare, moroeutf" Pr. Parr. 
TBRINS. A sort of singing-bird. (J.'N.) 
And thnutUs, UHns, aadmavlM, 
ThatiODgia for to winne hem prise. 

RofMMnf ^the Beee, an. 

TBRLYNCEL. The name of a de?iL 
Than ys thys terl^netle sfcyUe, 
Slspe thoa loog and y shal hele. 

MS, Hmrt, 1701, f. ». 
TERM. To call; to name. 
TERMAGANT. The name of an old Saracen 
deity, corrupted from Terva^axL He waa 
represented in our old pUtys as of a most yio- 
3ent character, and hence the term came to 
be applied to anything violent or fiery. A 
scold is still termed a termagant. 

For this tear»>throat Urmngant Is a fellow faft folio. 



a eommaader of Mdi great eommaad, and of wedk 
greataesie to command, that I never saw any that 
In that respect could countermand him. 

Ta^m'* Worket, 1090. ill. 79. 

TERMERS. Persons who risited the metropolis 
at term-time, which was formerly the fashion- 
able season. The term is generally applied 
to those who came for intrigues or tricks. 
TERMES. Times for work. (J.-N.) 
TERMINED. Judged ; determined. (^.-iV.) 
Whiehe to my lady staat eoelyned. 
And hath his love nou)t CtrmiiMd. 

Oowm; MS. Soe, JbMq, 134. f.flS. 
And thus, with the helpe of Almighty God, the 
moaste glorious Virgin Mary his mothar, and of 
Seint George, and of (all) the Saynta of heven* was 
begoo, finished, and ttrmUted, the reentrle and per- 
facte recoter of the Juste title and right of owr layd 
soveraygne Lord Kynge Edward the f owrthe, to 
his realme and crowne of England, within the space 
of y^. wekes. jItHpoI 9/ King Ktbpord tr,p.», 

TERM-TROTTER. A resorter to the capital 

during term-time. Middleton, i. 330. 
TERNE. A thrust in fencing. 
TERR. To uncover. AorfA. 
TERRA. A tuif. Eamoor, 
TERRA-FIRMA. A name given by the Vene 

tians to their continental possessions. 
TERRAGE. Earth, or mould. {Lat.) 
hw the Tyne hys holsum flresche urrag; 
Wych gyveth comfort to all manner of age. 

jMhmiM* Thwt. Oum. Brii, 16S2, p. S13. 

TERRE. (1) To stir ; to provoke. Baber, 
(2) To strike to the earth. {Lot.) 
TERREMOTB. An earthquake. 

Whereof that alle the halle quok. 

As It a isimNole were. 

Gowar, MS, So€. AnHq. 134, f. 190. 

TERRENE. Earthly. (Lat.) 

And far more lovely than the Hmne phint. 
That blushing In the aire tumes to a stone. 

The Teti^ng ^e Shr§w, 1007. 

TERRER. 

The temr of the house being master thereof, 

as being appointed to give entertainment to all 

sorts, noble, gentle, and of what degree soever, that 

came thither as strangers. 

Hevtof* Jbteiemi RUm, 1«7S> P- Ut. 
TERRESTRE. Earthly. {A.-N,) 
TERRESTRIAL-MULLET. " A kind of a 

stone which hath also a kind of motion with 

it, esp^ly if it be put in vinegar," Holme. 
TERRESTRIAL-TRIUMPHS. " GerfnhU, a 

kind of playing-cards called terrestrisll tri^ 

umphs," Florio, p. 207. 
TERRET. The ring on the ssddle throogh 

which the gig-reins psss. Eaet, 
TERRIBLE. Very ; excessive. Var, dioL 
TERRICK. A trifie, or little thing. Dmpon. 
TERRIER. A kind ai auger. HoweU. 
TERRIFY. To tease; to torment. Var. tUoL 
TERRIT. A clump of trees. Warw. 
TERSE. ** A firkin, nmdlet, or terte^ oontefauag 

nine gallons of our measnre," Higins' Nome»- 

c1ator,1585,p.340. 
TERTAGATE. A target, or buckler. 
TERTIA. That portion of an army which is 

levied out of one psrticular district. (4'*"*) 
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TERVEE. To struggle, or kick aboat Exm. 

TERWYD. Tired ; wcarictL Pr.Parv. 

TESE. To teasel wool. 

TESINO. A riDgworm. 

TESSEL. Order, condition, said of land. 

TEST. To take the test, L e. to take the Sacra- 
ment in testimony of being a member of the 
Church of England. 

TESTE. (1) The head. {j4.'N.) 

(2) The same as TeeMt, q. ▼. 

TESTED. Made pure as gold. Skai. 

TESTER. (1) A sixpence. See Teiime, 

Tarlton, seeing himself so OTer-reecht, greatly 
comrocDded the beggen wit. ead withall, in reeom- 
pence thereof, gave him a ttatttr. With that the 
begger said that hee would moet truly pray to God 
for him. No, answered Tarlton, I pray thee pray 
for thy selfe, for I take no usury foralmes-deeda. 

Tarlton'e Jett, 1611. 

Jk(2) The fixed top and head parts of a bedstead. 
^ Var.diaL 

Ther was at hur tettert 

The kyngus owne banere ; 

Was nerere bede rychere 

Of empryce ne qwene i Dtgmtmi, 148B. 

TESTERE. A piece of iron armour which oo- 
Yered the head of a horse. {A.'N.) 

TESTIF. Headstrong. {A,^N.) 

TESTIFICATION. Testimony. 

TESTONE. The testone was in Henry VIIL's 
reign applied to the English shilling, but in 
the time of Elizabeth the sixpence was so 
termed. " She restored sundrie coines of fine 
silyer, as peeces of halfepenie farding, of a 
penie, of three halfe pence, peeces of two pence, 
of three pence, of foure pence (called the 
groat), of sixpence, uauaUU named the tettonep 
Harrison, p. 218. 

TESTORN. Testy ; touchy | angred. 

TESTY. A witness. HowelL 

TETCH. (1) A spot, or blemish. {J,-N.) 

(2 ) " Tetche or maner of oondydon, moit" Pr. 
Parv. MS. Harl 221, f. 178. 

TETCHY. (1) Touchy ; quarrelsome. Var. dioL 

(2) Applied to land that is difficult to work or 
to manage. Saet. 

TETE. A woman's teat Palagrave, It also 
occurs in Pr. Parr. MS. Harl. f. 179. 

TETER-CUM-TAWTER. A seesaw. Bait. 

TETHDE. Full of tempers; ill-tempered. 
Towneley Mysteries, Gloss, in ▼. 

TETHER. (1) To marry. Wane. 

(2) The royal name Tudor. Drajfton, 

(3) A cord or chain to tie an animal at pasture. 
< To Uye within the tether," to Uye within 
bounds. Kent* 

TETHER-DE VIL. The plant woody nightohade. 

TETHER-STAKE. A stake driyen into the 
ground to which cattie are tied up. Var, dial. 

TETHINGE. Tidings ; inteUigence. 
So that the ttthing* therof to the hynge com, 
That a llther theof and a manquellere hadde so lijt 
JcKn. Hfit t/Thomat Bthtt, p. 19. 

TBTHTE RE. The tester of a bed. 
TETINE. To writhe, or turn about. 
TETRICALL. Sour ; sullen ; gloomy. 



TETRIFOL. The plant tr«foa. ** To the flowr. 

ing tetrifol," British Bibl. iL 283. 
TETRINE. Foul ; horrible ? *' Mystes Uake 

and cloudes tetiyne," Skelton, iL 396l. 
TETSY. Elizabeth. Ztnc. 
TETTA. Shall we? Deevn. 
TETTERWORT. The plant cdidony. 
TETTIES. Teats. Var.dimU 
TETTY. (1) Betty. Pegge. 
(2) Peevish ; firactious. 
TEUGH. Tough. Nerth. 
TEUK. The redshank. Eaeex. 
TEW. (1) To tow along. Also, the lope by 

whidi a yessd or boat is towed. 
Some on their breasts, some worlclng oo tbeh lusecs» 
To wlnne the banke whereon the Barons stood ; 
Whldi o'er the current they by strength must ttw. 
To shed that Uoud whkh many an age shall rew» 

Dr^ftom't Poemtf If87t p> SI. 

(2) To be actiyely employed ; to labour ; to work 
hard ; to fatigue. North. 

(3) To pull, or tear about ; to tumble fter ; to 
discompose ; to tease. Var, diaL 

A) Tender ; sickly. /. qf Wight, 

5 ) To mix together. North, 

6) A hempen string. Somereet, 

7) A number, or quantity. Wett, 
TEWED. When applied to a musUn cover, 

means that it is creased and soft. Yerkeh, 

TEWEL. A tail Ihmebn. Kennctt, MSw 
Lansd. 1033. It occurs in Chaucer, Cant. T. 
7730, spelt toweL The fundament of a hone 
is still so called in Norfolk. 

TEWELL. A pipe, or funnel ; a louvre. " A 
tewelle of a chymney, epieauttorinm,** MS. 
Diet. c. 1500. " In the back of the smith's 
forge, against the fire-place, is fixed a thick 
iron plate and a taper pipe in it about five 
inches long, which comes thro the back ofthe 
forge, and into which is placed the nose of 
the bellows ; this pipe is c»lld a tewel, or a 
tewel.iron," Kennett MS. f. 41 1. 

TEWFET. A lapwing. North. 

TEWHE. To Uw leather. Lydgate. 

TEWKB. <' Tewke to make purses of, frvlit/' 
Palsgrave, snbst f. 69. 

TEWLY. A word in common use in the com- 
ties of Essex and Cambridgeshire, particularly 
the latter, and signifying qualmish. Ex. A 
person feeling rather poorly in the mornings 
and not relishing his bres^ast ** You are 
rather teulg this morning." A person in de- 
licate healtii is called a teulg one. 

TEW-TAW. To tew'taw hemp, i. e. to beat or 
dress hemp^ More's MS. Additions to Ray*s 
South and East Country Words. 

TEWTER. An instrument for breaking flax, 
as a brake for hemp. Cheth, 

TEXT. Truth. Mareton. 

TEXTUEL. Ready at citing texts. (A.-N) 

TEYE. " Teye of a cofyr or forcer, teca, the* 
earium," Pr. Parv. f. 178. 

TEYL. Scorn. 

But thogh a man sey never so weyl. 
Unto hys sawys men f>den csyl. 

MB. Hurl. ITU, L 14. 
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TEYELLEYER. A tailor. North, 
TSYSB. To poiae it for sfaooting. 

Aad be with that an wmw hath hante, 

Aadfaa to f«yw It in Ida bowe. 

Ommt, mm, 8oe. Aitttq. 194, f. 107* 

THA. (1) Then. 

Tkat for hir nka righta tta, 
Sooe he gane vndlr-ta 
The aory lowdaBe to ala, 
Wlthowttene any lett. Ptrenai, 199. 

<2)Tli06e. HampolcMS. 
THAC. That. Wiiit. 

THACKS. (I) Thatcfc. "Erige, holme or 
thackc," Huloet, 1W2. " And also for thack," 
Tuaer, p. 164. Tkmkkid, thatched, Lelaod 
Itin. ii 39. " Thakke, tegmen, ttettanh" 
Vocab. MS. ** The original meaning of this 
woni ia atraw or nuhea, onr Saxon ancestors 
using no other covering for their houses. Af- 
ierwarda it was extended to slate and tUes ; 
aad he who covered a building, either with 
tiiese or the more antient materials, was 
called a thacker, or thatcher," llaUamsh. Gl. 
p. 162. " To thack on, to lay on or cover," 
Kennett, MS. Unsd. 1033, f. 412. 
(2) To thump; to thwack. {A.-S.) " Thacked 

him with stones," Brit. Bibl. i. 361. 
THACKER. A thatchcr. Var. dial. 

A proud thaektr of Thecoa would laugh them to 
aeom and eonteoMi their dlapiling discipline. 

Tilkington*9 WwlUt p. 981. 

THACK-PRICKS. Pegs for securing thatch. 
THACK-TILES. Roof-tiles. Grote, 
THACSTARE. A thatcher. Pr.Parv, 
THAFFER. Therefore. Nwf, 
THAGGY. Thick and mi#y. Yurkth, 
THAGH. Though. (^.-5.) 

And thagh the chylde bote half be bow, 

Hed and aecke and no more, 

Bydde hyre apare nerer the later 

To crystene hyt and caste on water. 

MS, Cott, Claud, A.ii. f. 188. 

THAIRE. Their. North, 

That es to say, wc sulde ay 

HuHn penoaes lore and for thayme praye. 

MS. Harh 8S60, f. 9. 

THAKNALES. The same aa 5/ro4rod», q. v. 

THAME. A thumb. Lane. 

THAMPY. Damp. Yorkth, 

THAN. (1) A common form oithen. 

(2) A den. Octovian, 553. 

THANDER. Yonder. JFarw. 

THANDON. "Thandon for wylde digges, 
iwannua, and piggus," is thus described ; 
Take wasihe tho isues of swannes anon. 
And skoore tho guttus with salt iehoni 
Seth alle togedur and hew hit smalle. 
The flcsshe and eke tho guttus wlihalle. 
Take galingale and gode gynger. 
And eanel, and grynd bom al in fere t 
And mynde bred thou Uke therto. 
And tempur hit up with broth also : 
Colour hit with brend bred or with blode, 
Seson hit with veocgur a lytelle for gode. 
Wdle aOe togedur in a poinet, 
la serryce forth thon schalt hit sett. 

M8. meana 1986. p. 86. 

THANK. (1) Thankfulness ; good wilL 



(2) Thankt and a thoutand, a thousand thanks. 
Thanki bepraUed, a common exclamation of 
thankfulness after an unexpected blessing. 
Thank Ood, thank you, a reply after grace is 
said after dinner, and addressed to the host. 
Thank you for them, an answer to an inquiry 
after absent friends, meaning they axe very 
well, I thank you for them. 

THANKWORTH. Thankworthy. 

That was thankworth is thanne blame. 

Goteer, MS, Soe. Aniiq, 134, f. M. 

THANKYNGYS. Thanks. 

The vj.tb* tokene ys that he doythe dewe 
thmnkgngy* to the good wylle of God. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. Ii. 98, f. 8. 

THANNA. Then. 

Item if any womman take any monee to lye with 
any man, but she ly stille with hym til it be the 
monre tyme and thaiima arise she shal make a fyn 
of vi. #. vilj. d. MS. flwO. « Jfva. 889. 

THANNE. Then. (^.-5.) 

THANY. Damp. Crw«i. 

THARBOROUGH. A third-borough, or con- 

stable. 
THARD-CAKE. A thin circular cake of con- 
siderable size made of treacle and oatmeaL 
Brockett calls it, "a cake made of unfer- 
mented dough, chiefly of rye and barley, 
roUed yery thin and baked hard." It appean 
to be a corruption of tharf, unleavened. 
THARE. Bchoveth ; ncedeth. (-^.-5.) 
Of his commyng the ftere was fayne \ 
The ihart noghU be so bayne. 

jr&L(noomA.i.l7«f«l 

THARF. (l)Need? 

And wele y-sen, jif thai willen. 
That hem no tharf never spillen. 

Arthourand Jf«r/M,p.l 

(2) Stiff; backward ; shy. North. 

TU ARFE. A number, or company. 

THARFLY. Slowly ; deliberately. Yorkth, 

THARKY. Dark. South. 

THARLLE. A slave or rilein. 

Lorde, sende it unto the syke tharlU, 
And gyflr me lysena to ly ve in ease. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. L 6, f. 46. 

THARMES. Entrails. North. " Trutwn, An- 
glice a tharme," Nominale MS. 

Of the chylde that she bare yn here armys, 
Al to^rawe were the thamnrt. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f.8. 

THARN. To mock ; to scorn. Devon. 
THARNE. (1) To yearn ; to need ; to want. 

That es thamgng for ever of the syght namely 

Of owre Loverd Godd Alnyghty. 

Hampah, MS. Bowtt, p. 813. 

(2) To be deprived of. (A.-S.) 
THARNEN. Made of thorn. WiUi. 
THAROWTE. Out in the sir. 
THARRY. Dark. Suffolk. 
THARST. Daring. 

What, arte thou bolde or thart in eny wyse. 

K l^dgate, MS, AahmoU 30, f. SJ. 

THART. Need. (A.-S,) 

He thojt that whan Jhesu was dede. 
He thari have of hym no drede. 

MS. Cantab. Tt, v. 48» L IS 

THAR-VORE. Thcrefcrc. (.rf.-&) 
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Thttf'mrg, moiii thu the bt-theneht 
Al schal fiilewl thl grene. 

MS. Ottt. CaUg, A. ix. f. 243. 

TH ARWE. Throw ; moment. 

THASER. A thatcher ; a builder. 

THAT. (1) It Ea$i. 

(2) So ; 80 much ; to great. North, 

THATADONNET. See Adotmet. 

THAT-A-WAY. That way. Yorkth. 

THATCH'D-HEAD. One wearing the hair 

matted together, ai the native Iiuh in times 

past. Nam, 
THATCH-GALLOWS. A rogue. 
THATENS. '< A thatent'* and a thiient. In 

that manner and this manner. 
THAT.I-LEAVE. That is a point I wiU not de- 

termine. *< So folks sah, but thai I leave," 

i. e. to others to decide. Moor*9 St^, MS. 
THAT-NOT. Wherefore. 
THAT-OF. Although. 
THATS-ONCE. That is, that's once for all, 

that's flat. See Peele's Works, L 129. 
THAT'S-WHAT. That's what the matter is. 
THAT-THERE. (1) That. Tor. diaL 
(2) A London rider. Dewm. 
THAU. Though.' TAms^, Jennings, p. 75. 
Bot thau he wrothe hym nerer lo iore» 
For fothe I nylle prove hym no more. 

Wrigl^s StteH Saget^ p. 61. 

THAVE. To give, bear, sustain. (^..&) 
TRAVEL. Apot^tick. NortK 
THAW. Thou. Far. dial 
THAYN. A nobleman. (^.-5.) 
THE. (1) A thigh. {A,^S.) 

If I foode ever grace in the. 
Lay tht honde undlr my the. 
And hete me truly hi covenonde, 
That I not graven be In thta londe. 
Cwmr MunM, MS, ColL ZHfi. Oamtab. f. 34. 
The fendyi here crokys faated yn hys kaeei. 
And al to-diowe and rente hy« thgm. 

MS. HiarL 1701, f. 10. 
Beholde my ihankct, behold my kneai, 
Bdiolde my had, armea, and titan. 

Uisirs BM. MUeta. p. 48. 

(2) To thrive ; to prosper. (J.-S.) 

Ood that aittli in trinlti, 
Oyflb thaym graoe wcl to the 
That lyityna me a whyle. 

MS. Cumiab. Ff. T. 48. f. 47. 
He la wyt that it wood. 
He Is riche that hath no good i 
He la biynd that can y-aee, 
Wei ia hym that nere may thte, 

MS. BadL 100, f. 1. 

(3) This. Herrf. 

(4) There ; though. (J.-S.) 
THEABES. Gooseberries. Norf. 
THEAD. A strainer placed at the bottom of a 

mash-tub in brewing. Eatt. ** Thede, bru- 

ares instrument, gtiabti" Pr. Parv. 
THEAK. To thatch. North, Also, thatch. 

" Tector, a tbeker," Nominate MS. 
THEAL. A board ; a plank ; a joist. Leie. 
THE AN. Moist; damp. Weeim, 
THEAT. Firm; close; staunch. Spoken of 

biirels when they do not run. North, 



THEAVE. An ewe of the first year. Ray gives 
this as an Essex word, but Pegge says it is 
applied in the North to a sheep of three 
years old. 
THEC. That. I. qf Wight. 
THECCHE. To thatch. {A.^S.) 
And some he taugfate to tille. 
To dydie and to th»edte. 

PUr§ nmi0 hm m m , p. 41li 

THECHE. To teach. (A.'S.) 

3%«eak«hem to eome and lehryve hem dene. 
And alao hoaele hem bothe at ene. 

MS. cm. OmhI. A.iLf. M. 

THE-DAY. To-day. North. 

THEDE. (1) A brewer's instrument Paltgrawe, 

v2) Country ; land ; kingdom. {4-S.) 

Sdio saya, blody are his wede« 

And so es his rIche stede, 

SIche a fcnyght In this thtde 

Saw I never nana. Ftretwal, ISU 

THEDAM. Prosperity. (A.'S.) 

Now thrifte and thedam mote thou hare, my leve 
swcU barn. Th$ Goode Wtf, p. 14 

THEDURWARDB. Toward that place. 
He harde beiyde at a place 
A grete moniyog of a man ; 
Thedwrwmrde he drew hym than. 

MS. Camtab. Ff. U. 38, f. 174. 

THEE. You; your; thy. Weet. 
THEEZAM. These. Somereet, 
THEEFE. A term of reproach, not necessarily 
applied to one who thieves. 
Fiftene 5eies es it gaae 
Syne he my brodire hade slane. 
Now hadde the the^ undlrtane. 
To sla US alle thenne. Parera*/, 92X 

THBER. Deer. 

But sone he was besette 
AMtheer ys yn a nette. 

lifbemtu DiMemw, 1133k 

THEPELY. Like a thief. (A.-S.) 

THEGITHER. Together. North, 

THEI. Though ; although. (^..&) 

THEINE. Thence ; therefrom. 

And Alexander gert splrre thame in the langage 
of Inde whare thay myite fynde any ftewhe water ; 
and thay talde whiue, and Khewed thame a place a 
littille (Aetee. MS. Uneoin A. i. 17. f. 88. 

THEINES. Servants. (A.-S.) 
Hwerbedh thine theUtet 
That the Icove were. 

MS. Cote. Calig. A. Ix. & 846. 
THEIR. Used sometimes for their'e. 
THEIRSELS. Themselves. North. 
THERE. Thatch. Still in use. 
THELOURE. 

Gold and silver and ridie stones. 
That verttt here mani for the nones , 
Gode dothes of slkelatoun and Alitaundrinis, 
n^oureot Matre, and purper, and blla. 

SirGpnf Werwtk0, p. M. 

THEM. Those. Far. dial 

THEMEL. ** Save nedel and threde and themei 

of lether,'* Gower, MS. Soc Antiq. 134, 

f. 254. 
THEMMIN. Those. WiUe. 
THEMMY. Those. Somenet. 
THEN. That time. Far. dioL 
THENCH. To think. {A.-A) 
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Mon, let fttiioc and lustcf tbint { 
Wei thu do sttd wel thu theneh, 

M8. Oott, Caiif. A. Is. f. 143. 

THBNE. (1) To pnMper. (ji.-S.) 

Thai sdial have ayn ham batwena* 

That lehal have grata to thryTeand thmttt 

Thother achul have tuTment and tcna. 

MS, Douee SOt. f. 1. 
^ To reach. (^.-5.) 

Nod mal longa !!▼«• Ukana, 
Ae ofta him liedh tha wreoeh. 

MB. QM, CaUg, A. Is. f . S4S. 

THENKB. To think. (^..&) 

Thus thow myjta lynga dadlycha* 
3ef thow th0fjtt theroD myeha. 

MS, Cott. CUmd. A. U. f. 139. 
Upon his worda liire harta aflyjta, 
Thtnkwndt what was bast to dona. 

GoiMT, MS. fioe. Jmtif. 134, f. 68. 

THENNES. Thence. (y#.-&) 

But who that comath therein oerteyn. 
So lightly may he not turne ayeD« 
For he ihal nevere thennM come. 
These sawea hath the bolte y-noroe. 

M8. AddU. 11805, f. 94. 

THENOUTEZ. SinewB? 

Namely, of booca, of caitilagei, of inTietnm, of 
grosae nervca, of thmauin^ and of eolligacionei. 

MS. Slomne 965, f. IB. 

THEOFLICHE. Like a thiet (^..&) See 

Kyng Alisaunder, 4002. . 
THEOFTHE. Theft. ;^.-5L) 

And do Mao/Uha and robberle in al the lond abouta. 

H/9 o/ThMnaaBOut, p. 10. 

THEOLOGT. A theologian. 
THEORBO. A kind of lute. (ItaL) 

And wanting nothing but a song. 

And a well-tun'd theorbo hung 

Upon a bough, to ease tha pain 

His togg'd eansufltar'd, with a strain. 

Umdibna, I.iU.166. 

THEOKIQUE. Theory. Shak. 

THEPES. Gooieberries. An East country 

word, given in Sir Thomaa Brown's Tracts, 

p. 146. 
THER.(1) Those. North, 
<2> There ; where. Then^er^ in proportion to 

it. Still in use.' " 7!ft«rea/ir, at that rate, in 

proportion," Smith's I. of Wight Gloss. Thtr- 

myd^ therewith. 
THERE.A-WAY. There. 
THEREAWAYS. Thereabouts. Then and 

thereaway $t thereabouts. Far, dioL 
THEREFORE. Therefore I say it, L e. that is 

my argument ! Weet, 
THERENCE. From that place. Weet, 
THERE.RIGHT. (1) Straight forward. For. 

diud* 
(2) On this very spot. Weet, 
THERF.BREED. Unleavened bread. {A,-S.) 
With therf-hrttd and letus Wilde, 
Whlche that groweth in the flida. 

Curmr Mundi, MS. CnU, THn. Cantab, f. 89. 

THERKENES. Darkness. (^.-5.) 

THE RLE. Ill-nourished ; gaunt; delicate. 

Dewm. 
THERST. Dunt. 



That wyf iherH not say aay« 

For wordas vHe, 
But grauntede well that ylka day 

Her lordas wylle. Ottovimn, 6B1. 

THERTHURF. There-throngh. 
And ttmihurf ma U5ta hire the wal, so that hro 

thider oom, 
And 5code aboata as a bast that na eontha no wysdom. 

Uft ^f Thomat Btkett p. 4. 

THERUPPE. Thereapon. (^.-&) 
THERWE. Through. Will JFena, 
THERJEN. There^gainst ; against. 
To hasten love Is thyngc in vayne. 
Whan that fortune is Mai^an. 

Oowar, Ma. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 96. 
THESE. This. Herrf. 
THESELF. Itself. Eaet. 
THESTER. Dark ; obscure. (^.-&) «Lithester 
stede," Kyng Alisaunder, 4906. 
For it is alia rAaffcr thing. 
Nil Ich make therof no telling. 

Arthour and Mtrlin, p. 6<k 
On an the$t«r stude I stod 
An lultel striirtohere. 

MS, Digtp 86, f. 196. 
THETCHES. Vetches. Ostm. 
THETHEN. Thence. (ji.-S.) 
THETHORNE. " Thethorae tre, ramnue/* Pr. 

Pary. Jtamnm is the medlar tree. 
THEUT. Giveth. See Ungunde, 
THEVE. " Theve, brusch," Pr. Parv. 
THEW. (1) Manner ; quality. {A,'S.) 
Pul selde ys synger gode yn thaw. 
But that yn sum poynt he ys a shrew. 

MS, HarL 1701, f. 9U 
His Tertuea and good thmojft. 
And good ensaunple that he ichewys. 

MS. Cotton, Tib€r. A, Til. f. 79. 
For wymmenes speche that ben schrewes, 
Tuma ofte away gode thewe» f 

MS. Cott. aaud. A. ii. f. 127. 
Also thy chyldre that were schrewes. 
Hast thow 1-taght hem gode theuw f 

MS, Cott, Claud. A. Ii. f. 144. 

(2) Thawed. Far, dial 

(3) A cucking-stool. Brand, iii. 52. ''Theweor 
pylory, eoOietrightm,** Pr. Parv. 

THEWE. (1) Subjection. (^.-S.) 
(2) A slave, or bondsman. {ji,-S,) 
THEWED. Towardly. North. 
THEWES. Shakespeare seems to use this term 

in the sense of tinewi. See 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 

&c. Can it mean thighe f 

THEWID. Educated; mannered. (/A.-S.) 
It sit a preste to be wel thmoU, 
And sehame It is yf he be lewid. 

Gowtr, MS, Soe. Anttq. 184, f. 40. 
THET. (1) Those. Far. diaL 
(2) Thy. Skdton's Works, L 125. 
THE5. Though ; although. 

This diUd, M«) hit were jung, wal hit ondcntod. 
For sell child ia sone i-lerad ther he wole beo god. 

Hfw 9f Thomat B«%el, p. S. 

THIBEL. (1) A smooth round stick used for 

stirring broth, porridge, 6ec North. 
(2) A dibble, or setting^ck. North. 
THIC. This; that West. 
THICET. That Cormo. 
THICK. (1) Very intimate. Yar.^aL 
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(i) Thgo through thick and thin, to orercome 

every kind of obstacle. 
3) Frequent ; plentifuL Var, dial, 
iS Stupid ; obstinate. South, 
(b) A thicket, or dose bush. Moor has thickt, 
groves or woods with dose underwood. 
Suffolk Words, p. 426. 
THICK-BILL. The bullfinch. Lane. 
THICKED. Thickened. 

Thither they conveie their clothes to be MIeXred 
at the AilUag miUes, wnnetimet ten mllec for the 
tame. HarHsntl'* Britaintt p. 5S. 

THICKBE. This. Z^noii. 

THICKEMNY. That Somerset. 

THICK-END. A considerable part ; as if you 
ask how far such a place is, the answer would 
probably be, '* The thick-end of a mile.'' Line. 

THICK.HOTS. Water.porridge. North. 

THICKLISTED. Short-winded. Devon. 

THICK.PODDITCH. Thick water.grueL loiur. 

THICK-SET. (1) Strong. (2) Closely pUtnted. 

THICK-SKINNED. Coarse; vulgar ; unpolished. 

THICK.SPINNING. Bad conduct. North. 

THIDER. Thither. (ji.S.) 

Wher wer were alderauMt, 
Thai were thider lent on heet. 

Arth4tiur and Merlin, p. 83. 

THIEF. (1) Aeeitfeata thief iu a mill, very se- 
cure. Still in common use. 
There ihe may lodge, and trade too if the will, 
Ai sure and tif e m theevea ar« in a mill, 

T^tior'a Workea, 1930, III 9. 

(2) An imperfection in the wick of a candle, 

causing it to gutter. Var. dial. 
THIGGB. To beg. North. 
Thaym were betere thfggt thayre mete. 
Than any gode on that wyse gete. MS.Hart. 8960, f. flO. 
THIGH. (I) To cower down. 
(2) To carve a pigeon. 
THIKFOLD. Very frequent 
THILKE. This same ; that same. (j^.-S.) 
THILL. (1) A shaft. ThUUhorte, a shaft-horse. 

*< Thyll horse, Umonnier," Palsgrave. " Thyll 

of a carte, le lymon," Ibid. 
(2) In a coal mine, the surface upon which the 

tram runs. Newe. 
THILLER. The same as Filler, q. v. 
THILL-HANKS. The leather thongs fastened 

into the hames of the collar of the thiller. 
THILTUGS. Chains attached to the collar of 

the shaft-horse. 
THIMBLE. The boll of a gate-hook on which 

the gate turns. Staff. 
THIM BLB-PIE. A fillip given with a thimble 

on the finger, a common term in girls' schools. 
THIMMEL. A thimble. North. 
THIN. 7b run thin, to try to get rdeased from 

a disadvantageous bargain. 
TIIINDER. Yonder. Eaet. 
THIN-DRINK. Small beer. Var. dial 
THING. (1) " The worth of a thing is what it 

will bring," is a common proverb, the origin 

of which is often erroneously attributed to 

Butler. 

For what Is worth In any thing. 
But ao mueh money aa 'twill bring. 

Hudtbrt, II. L 405. 



(2) That's the thing, L e. quite right 

(3) This term is constantly appU^ to a lady in 
early metrical romances. 

Seyde Organata that swete th^nge, 
Y achalle geve the a gode golde rynge, 
Wyth a fulle ryche itone. EflamMw, ffl6. 

Oye starte to that maydyn jynge. 
And leyde. Make no dole, my swete thjfng*. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 38, f. ITS. 

(4) The pudendum. Var. dial 
THING-DONE. An old game described in 

Cynthia's Revels, ed. Gifford, ii. 306. 

THING-OF-NOTHING. Anything worthless. 

THINGUMMITE. An unmeaning word used 
when the name of a person or thiiag is forgot- 
ten. " Hew towd ye?" " Why, Mr. Thin- 
gummite." This is generally applied to a per- 
son. Thtngumbohe and liingummeny are 
terms about equivalent, or perhaps applied 
more firequently to things. I have, however, 
heard them all applied to persons. Thtngomg, 
thing-omiffhtum, are also used. 

THINK. (1) Thing. This very common vulgar- 
ism is found in Lelandi Itin. iL 39. 

(2) To thmk ecom, to disdain. To think ehame, 
to fed ashamed. To think on, to rememlier 
or remind. 

THINKE. To seem. (y#..&) 

THINNE. (1) Slender; smalL (^..&) 

(2) To the, or prosper. See T^ene. 

And on myne errand go thou tyte. 
Also mot thou tAirnne. 

MS. Ountab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. U. 

THINNY. To whine. Devon. 
THIN-SKINNED. (1) A term applied to land 

with a thin superstratum of good soiL 
(2) Easily offended. Var. dial 
THIN5TH. Thinketh. (A.-S.) 
THIR. To frighten, hurt, or strike dead. JSrm. 
THIRD. For thrid, thread. 
THIRD-BOROUGH. AconsUble. Lamharde 
says, '* In some shires, where every third 
borow hath a constable, there the officers of 
the other two be called thirdborows.** 
Hobb Andrw he was thHMorre s 
He bad hom. Pease I God gyffhom sorrol 
For y mey arrest yow best. 

Huntt^ng ifftka Herv, 198. 

THIRDENDEALE. (1) A third part 
(2) A measure containing three pints. fFeet. 
Anciently it was eighty-four gallons, accord- 
ing to a note in Pr. Parv. p. 117. Kennett 
has thurindale, q. v. 

Hit holdb a gode thrpimda; 
Ful of wyne every male. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48; £. M. 

THIRD-FATHER. A gitsat-grand&ther. 

THIRDING. (1) Doing a tiling the third time, 
particularly, I think, hoeing turnips. ** Ar 
them there tahnups done woth ?" *' No» we 
are thirding 'em." Moor*e Suf. MS. 

(2) A custom practised at the universities, where 
two thirds of the original price is allowed by 
the upholsterers to the students for hooae- 
hold goods returned to them within the year. 

THIRDINGS. The Ridings. This word is 
given by Vrrj, in his MS. Additions to Ray. 
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THIRBTELLE. The herb egnum rmu, 
THIRLABILLE. Easily penetrated. 
THIRLA6E. The service of cerUin lands, the 
tenants of which are bound to take their corn 
to g;riiid at the lord's mill. 
THIRLE. (1) To pierce through. {A.-S.) 
And DOW totee tham th^ttt« with ft nayle, 
How ihuldc my sorowfuUc harte bot fayle ? 

Raliq. jtntiq. li. 130. 

(2) Lean ; thin ; meagre. JDewm, 

(3) A hole. (A.-S.) 

If thou ware in a myrkehouM one the daye, and 
alle the thMle», dorci and wyndowi ware itokyne 
that na lone myght enter. 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17, f. Ml. 

THIRSTLE. A thrush. Devon, 

THIRSTY. Sharp ; eager ; active. 

THIRTEEN. Thirteen-penee-halfpenny was for- 
merly the wages of a hangman, and hence the 
term was jocularly appli^ to him. 

THIRTOYER. Perverse; morose. South. 

THIRTY-ONE. See One-and^Thiriy. 

THIS. Thus. 

THISAN. This. North, 

THIS-A-WAY. This way. Yori9h. 

THISE. These. {A.-S.) 

THIS.HERE. This. Far. dial 

THISSEN. This way. Var. dial 

THISSUM. This. Wett. 

THISTLE-CROWN. According to SneUing, 
p. 24, a gold coin worth about four shillings. 

THISTLE-FINCH. '* Carduelia, a linnet, a 
thistlefinch,*' Nomenclator, 8vo. 1585, p. 57. 

THISTLE-HEMP. A kind of early hemp. 

THISTLE-TAKE. A duty of a halfpenny, an- 
ciently paid to the lord of the manor of Hal- 
ton, in the county of Chester, for every beast 
driven over the common, suffered to graze or 
eat but a thistle. Bailey. 

THISTLE-WARP. Same as Thistle-Jinch, q.v. 

THITE. Tight ; close; compact. East. " Thyht, 
hool fro brekynge, not brokyne," Pr. Parv. 
" Thyht, not hool within, eoUdua,'* ib. 

THITER. (1) A dung-cart. Lme, 

(2) A foolish fellow ; an idiot. North. 

THIVEL. The same as Thibet, q. v. 

THIXILLE. An axe, or hatchet. 

THI5ANDEZ. Tidings. " I jif the for thy 
thy^andex," Morte Arthure, MS. Line. f. 70. 

THO. (I) Then; when. (A.-S.) Still in use in 
the first sense in Somerset. 
Tho he hadde It y-ieyd. 
The king lore was amayd. 

Arihmur and Merlin, p. 88. 

(2) Those; the. (^.-5.) 

THODDEN. Sodden; not weU baked. AorM. 
THODS. Gusts of wind. North. 
THOFE. Though. Still in use in the Northern 
counties, pronounced thqf. 

And tht^ the bryde blythe be 

That Perqrvelle haie w<»c the greet 

^ete the rede knyghte es he 

Hurte of his honde. Pireeva/* 81. 

THOFFER. Because. Suffolk. 
THOFT. Thought. Jkton. 
THOFT-FELLOW. A fellow oarsman. 
II* 



THOGFE. Though. {A.-S.) 

ThogfB Percevelie ha»e ilayne the redeknyght, 
5itt may another be aU wyghte, 
And in that gere be dyghte* 
And takene alle hym tn, I Ptrcnal, 1401* 

THOGUE. Though ; although. 

Thaghe every day a man hyt haunte« 
3yt wyl no man be hyt agraunte. 

ir&Harl.l701,f.S3. 

THOISE. The tusk of a boar. 
THOKE. " Thoke, as onsadde fysch, Aumoroniff, 
ituoUdue,** Pr. Parv. See Blount, in v. Thokee, 
THOKISH. Slothful ; sluggish. Eaet. In Lin- 

colnshire it ib usually thoiy. 
THOLD, Told. Octovian, 634. 
THOLE. (1) To bear ; to suffer. (A.-S.) 
And sucbe a itenche Is in that hole. 
Noon ertly man ne myght It thoh. 

MS. Mdit, 11306, f. g& 
Bad him orpedlichi he sehuld kethe, 
For be no schuld there thtUy dethe. 

jirthour and Mtrlln, p. 881 
Fro Lumbardy comyn y am, 
There have y tholett moche scheme. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 88, f. 188. 

(2^ The dome of a vaulted roof. 

(3) To stay ; to remain. North. 

(4) To afford. Yorieh, 

(5) To give freely. North. 
THOLEMODE. Patient ; forbearing. (^.-5.) 

Be he wykked or be he gode. 
Thou Shalt to hym be thoUtmode. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f.Tt. 

The fyfte es to be tholemode whenne mene mya. 

dose us ; the sexte es gladly to forgyflle when mene 

hares grevede us. MS. Uncdn A. i. 17, t. 817. 

THOLEMODNES. Patience. {A.-S.) 

Whenne evene commys, wiihe gret joye 1 lofe my 
Lorde. The ende of my lyfe I habyde in gude 
hope and thoUmodnM. MS. lAneoln A. i. 17, 1. 195. 

THOLES. Are the small pins which they bear 
against with their oars when they row, and 
stand in holes on the upper side of the gun- 
wale of the boat, being commonly made of 
ash, for toughness. They are also termed 
thole-piru. 

THOLLE. '* ThoUe, a cart pynne, cheville d^ 
charette" Palsgrave, 1530. 

THOMASING. a custom in Derbyshire, going 
from house to house on St. Thomas's day with 
a basket and can to beg milk, wheat, oatmeal, 
or flour. 

THOMAS-OF-KENT. St. Thomas a Becket 
was frequently called St. Thomas of Kent. 

THOME. The thumb. " PoUex, a thome," 
Nominale MS. Still in use in Line. 

THOMELLE-TAA. The great toe. North. 

Thane blede one the fute on the same syde, and 
one the veyne that is bitwix the thomelh taa and the 
nexte. MS. Uneoln. Mad. f. 301. 

THONE. (1) Thawed. Lme. 

(2) Damp ; moist ; limber. Var. diaL 

(3) Then. (^.-5.) 

Thay wolde notlett long thane, 

Bot lavede in hir with a itpone, 

Then scho one slepe felle also sone, 

Reght certeyne in by. PercavaU 9848. 

(4) A kind of stone. " Terebentue, Anglice a 
thone,'' Nominale MS. 

55 
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THONER-FLONE. A thunderbolt. (j4.'S.) 
THONG. To rope ; to stretch out into tIbooiis 

threads or filaments. Somerset. 
THONGEDOUN. Thanked. {A,-S,) 

They thongtduun God and mourendoun no more. 

Chron. Ftiodiifi. p. 13. 

THONGY. Ropy; viscid- Somertei, 
THONKE. Favour. (^.-5.) 

This lorde whiche wolde hi* thonkw purchace* 

To ecbe of hem jaf them a jlfte. 

OoiMT, MS. Soe. Anttq. 134, f. 43. 

THONKYNG. Thanking ; thanks. {A.-S.) 
THONLY. The only. The elision of the e is 
very common in early writers. 

To intersede for me to his excellent Mat<« that 
the fanne of the French wynes may retome to hym 
thai was the aoncient tennant and thonip improver 
of it. BgerUm Paper*, p. 4110. 

THONNERE. To thunder. North. 
Over watres that ere kalde, 
Ood of masthede thotmergd he. 

M8. Cott. rupa$. D. vU. f. 17. 

THONWANGE. The temple. (^.-5.) 

SUmpe tham wele, and make a plaster, and lay 
on the forhede, and on the (AoniMfigw, hot anoynte 
hym firste with popiUone if he hafe anger in his 
lyver. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f. 305. 

Take puliol ryalle, and seeth it in oyle, and 
anoynte thi ftonte and thi thimnwang9». 

MS. Une. M9d. t. 880. 

THONWRING. A thundering. {A.-S.) 
THONY. Damp. North. 
THOR. These. North. 
THORE. There. (A.-S,) 

Wyth chylde waxe the lady than, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL38, f. 88. 
They sayled forthe withowten ore. 
The syghte of Ynglonde loste they (Jk«r«. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. ISO. 

THORES. Doors. Ritton. 
THORH-RECHE. To reach through. (A.-S.) 

That londe ichulle thorK-redte, 
And do mi fader wreche. 

Gette ^ Kvng Horn, 1S9L 

THORNBUSH. A bush of thorns. "Thom- 

busshe, etpine noire" Palsgrave, 
THORNE. A bush, or briar. 

AUe als nakede als thay were borne 
Stode togedir undir a thcmtt 
Braydede owte of thaire bedd. Zra mbrot, 103. 
THORN'S-BULL. The stout part of a thorn, 

the branches being cut off. Emt. 
THORN-TREE. The medlar tree. 
THOROUGH. (1) Through. Far. dial 
Tharaw the grace of Ood almyjt, 
A worde into hir body li5t 
That the bisshop speke { 
Terysfellehir een froo, 
Down on hir brest cowth thel goo ; 
Hur oolars thei al to-breke. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 46. 

(2) An interftuTOW between two ridges. 

(3) Thorough go nimble, a diarrhoea. 
THOROUGH-POLE. A pole in a waggon which 

connects the fore axle with the hinder one. 
THOROUGH-SHOT. A spavin which shows 

itself on both sides of a horse's hough or hock ; 

called also Thorough-pin. 
THOROW-STONE. A flat gnveitoiie. 



Over the midst of the said vault there did lye a 
fair tkorouh^ane, and at either side of the stone it 
was open, so that when any of the monks was buried, 
whatsoever bones were found in his grave, they wtn 
taken out of the grave where he was buried, and 
thrown through the same Into the said vault. 

OapiM* jtnetattt Ritet, 1678, p. 98. 

THORP. A village. {A.-S.) " Thorpe, hameu," 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst fl 70. 

Ther been in Inglond witfaowt smale Hk myat lij. 
ml. and iiij. townes. M8. Cotton. Tttut D. zz. f. 90. 
THORPS-MEN. Yillagers. (A.-S.) 

Or else to call in ftrom the fields and waten, shops 
and work-hottsen, ttcsn the Inbred stock of mace 
homely women and leas filching tho rp o m o n , 

Fahfu, BttOeand Soloadgo, 1874- 
THORTE. Feared. Heame. 
THORUE. Through. (A.-S.) 

For that prayer es so pretyoos. 
And so haly and so vertuons. 
That thorue vertu of and thonto myjt» 
Some grace sal in there hertus ly5t. 

MS.Harl.i3m,r.i. 
THORUN. Thorn ; bush. 

Sire Degrivaunt on the morwoun 
Com aje to the thorun, 
Ther hys stede stod by-forun, 
And lenges all that day. Ik y ee ai if, 1338. 

THORUTHLIKE. Thoroughly. (A.-S.) 
TH0R3. Through. (^^.-5.) 

That thor^ the myjt of the Holy Gost» 
Is in urthe of power moat. 

MS. Cott. Gtewi. A.li. f. 181. 
THOSTE. Dung, or ordure. It is used i i 
Gloucestershire, according to Hole's MS. Gloss. 
THOTEEN. Thirteen. Yortth. 
THOUCTE. Thought. (A.-S.) 
THOUGHT. (1) The same as Cateh (1). 

(2) Opinion. North. 

(3) A very minute difference in degree, as in 
Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 4. 

U) A rower's seat. Var. dial 

(5) Sorrow ; sadness ; grief. Hence thmightful, 

heavy, anxious, sorrowful. 
THOUM. A thumb. Craven. 
THOUNTHER. Thunder. (A.-S.) 

Duste drofeup on lofte dryvynge abowte. 
As thounther in thykke rayne persheth the skyes. 

M8. Cott. Calig. A. iL f. 114. 

THOUSANDEELE. A thousand times. 
For In good fey the this leveth welle. 
My wille was bettre a ihouaandeoOg. 

Oowor, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 41 

THOU'S-LIKE. Ton must. Kent. 

THOUT. Thought. North. 

THOWE. (1) Though. See Eglamour, 592. 
I drede me noghte withowt blame, 
Thowo thou do me peyne and schamo. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. IL 38, f. 9). 

(2) To thaw. Pr. Parv. MS. f. 187. 

(3) Then. Gawagne. 

THOWGHTS. Pieces of wool matted together, 

and hanging down in lengths of about four 

inches. Line. 
THOWTHYSTYLLE. " Thowthystylle heibe, 

rottrum poretnium,*' Pr. Parv. 
THOWTS. The seat of rowers in a boil; the 

thwarti perhaps, or what go across. ^ The 
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tkmi§ki»t the teati of rowers in a boet," Diet 

ap . Moor . 
THOWTYNB. " Thowtyne or seync thow to a 

mane, /no," Prompt. Parv. 
TH03T. Thought. (^.-5.) 

Kyof Ayllnyjt gret ditpyt adde in yi thofl» 

That tlM Brutonft noldc Seynt Aiutyn abu« nojt. 

tU^terl o/Glameuttr'* ChnmUle, p. 885. 

THRAA. Bold, mraette, boldest. 
To Cnvyflb hym his werkes wyld«» 
That h0 had bene lo Ihroa, MS, lAnetln A.i. 17. f. 148. 
Thai* thty thronga io tha thifcka and thrtotto to tha 

artha 
Of tha Atmutw mea thre humlrathe at onea. 

MerU jMhurt, M8. UneoUi, f. n. 

THRAIE. Thrived. 

Thus ha wclka in tha landa 

With hys darte in hii handa ; 

Under tha wJlda wodde wanda 

He wexe and waia thr^/k, Pmmal, tit. 
THRA6. To fell, or cat down. 
THRA6ES. Busy matters. I^M. 
THRAIL. AflaiL Bedt, 
THRALA6E. Perplesdty. Line. 
THRALL. (1) A skve, or Tfldn. 
Thli kyng, as thon hardest er this, 
Hcdaa thrall that dade amys. IM^floiw^sraw, XT.Cant 

(2) Cnielty; severity. 

Wherafora good Christian people, now 

Take warning by my fall: 
LWe not fa strife and enTious hate* 

To bread each other thraU. 
Seeka not your neighbors lasting spoyla. 

By greedy sute in lawe ; 
Live not in discord and debate* 

Which doth deatructloo draw. 

Baited on tk€ Btuming tf Btedtt, 15tt. 

(3) Hard ; cmel. 

At Barerlay a sadden duunee did lUla. 

Tha parish chirch stepllla it falia 
At arymonge tyma» the chaunce was tkrmlk, 

Ffoniscore folka ther was slayn thay teller 

jrs. BodJ.eJrw. 160. 

(4) A stand for barrels. JFarw. 

(5) A short space of time. 
THRALY. Hardly ;crueUy. (J,-S.) 

Thay toylade tha bytwena thayme, 

And threted the thrafy. MS,Uneoln A.L 17, f.t38 

THBAMP.WITH. A sliding noose of withy or 

rope to fasten cows in their stalls. Chesh, 
THRANGE. (1) Thmsted ; went throngh. 
Thureh the bodl ful neythe the hert 
That gode swerd thure him throng, 

Gv 9f Warvrike, p. 61. 

(2) To crowd ; to squeeze. North, 
At mome when day tpraage, 
Oantyl men to harudi thrangt, 
Syr Degrabelle was dyght. Egktmimr, 1109. 
THRAP. (1) To crowd. A place is said to be 
thrift fiM when excessively crowded. Egaex, 
(2) " As busy as Thrap's wife, who hong herself 

in the dishcloth." A Derbyshire proverb. 
THRASHLE. AflaiL Lhuyd's MS. Additions 

to Ray, Ashmolean Museum. 
THRASTE. Thmsted out. (A.-S.) 
TURATB. Urged ; pressed. (A,-S.) 
There as he was motta hate. 
For to drynke y-nogh he thrat«, 

MS, Cantab, Ft. 11. 38, f. 1M. 



THRATLE. To speak with a hollow rattling 

voice. Honours Academic, I6I0, i. 80. 
THRATTE. To threaten. (A.-S.) 
TH RATTLES. Sheep's dung. East, 
THRAVE. (1) Thrived. Perceval, 226. 

(2) A company, properiy of threshers, but ap- 
plied tof any indefinite number. 

Many a man wylle go bare. 
And tak moche kark and cara. 
And hard he wylle fare 

Alle the days of hys lyfa { 
And after comyth a knave. 
The worst of a thrave. 
And alia he shalle have 

For weddyng of hys wyflb, 

MS. Lansd, tlO, f. Sft. 

(3) Twelve fads of straw. Also, twenty-four, oi 
twelve sheaves of wheat. North, 

(4) To urge. Line. 

THRAW. (1) A twist, and v. to twist. Hence 
headt and throws; hence, also, throw hook, 
a rude instrument for making coarse hay 
ropes. North, 

(2) To turn wood. North. 

THRAWL. A stand for a barrel Line. 

THRAWN. A scolding, or chiding. Dunebn, 

THREAD. To spin a good thread, i. e. to suc- 
ceed in any undertaking. Thread and thrum, 
the good and bad together. 

THREADEN. Made of thread. 

THREAD-NEEDLE. A game, in which chQ- 
dren stand in a row joining hands, the outer 
one, still holding her neighbour, runs between 
the others, &o. 

Eight people, four of each sex, who had arranged 

themselves together, a man and a woman alternately, 

and Joining hands like children at thrtad-n«0dl0, 

form'd a straight line that reach'd across the Mall. 

AdventHTM of Mr, Oeorgt Rdwardt, 1751, p. 14i, 

THREADS. « In a skrew-plate and skrew-pin, 
tiie dents or hollows are calld grooves, and the 
prominent or rising parts are the threds; 
the outer threds of the skrew-plate make the 
grooves on the skrew-pin, and the grooves in 
the skrew-plate make the threds on the skrew- 
pin," Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
THREAP. (1) Obstinately to maintain or insist 
upon a thing in contradiction to another, e. g. 
** He threng^ed me down it was so." £ine. 
** I threpe a mater upon one, I beare one in 
hande that he hath doone or said a thing 
amysse," Palsgrave, verb. 1 389. 
Itt's not for a man with a woman to thrmpa, 

Unleasa he first gave oer the plea t 
As waa began wee now will leave. 
And lie take mine old doake alxnit mee. 

Psrcy* Aa/ignef, p. 51 

(2) To beat, or thrash. North, 

(3) To urge ; to press. Line, 

(4) To cozen, or cheat. Lane, 
THRBAP-GROUND. Disputed land. North. 
THREAT. To threaten. Pakgrave, 

Whldk should theyjoyna, would liaso strongly sidad. 
Two mighty boasts, together safely met. 
The faee of warre would looke so steme and great, 
As it might ihrtat to heave him from his seat 

Dra^Um't IWau, Wfl, f, IflL 
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TH REAVE. The same as Throve, q. ▼. 

THRECHE. To pinch. PaUgraoe. 

THREDE6AL. Unsettled, as applied to weather, 
ftnd I never heard the word applied to any- 
thing else. I lately heard this speech. " The 
weather fare ta look thredegal, and the damps 
of the evening are coming on." Moor, 

THREDTENE. Thirteen. 

THREE.COCKED.HAT. A cocked hat. 



THREE-FARTHINGS. A three-farthing piece 

of silver current in Shakespeare's time, and^. «.. ., 

frequently alluded to for its thinness, &c JwHREPHEL. A flaiL 
THREE-FOLD. Bog-bean ; buck-bean. yor*f«TTHREPPE To rush ? 
THREE-HALPPENNY-HORSE-LOAF. A nick- Woundm thoM whydyrewyn.. wemyedeknyghtUi, 



THREPE. (1) To speak; to call ; to shoot It 
has likewise the same meanings as threap, q. y. 
3« are sloghe and lyen to tlepe 
Whan je aseos the prechur thnpe. 

MS. Harl. I70I, f.M. 
or tha nyghtgale notei the noisei was awette ; 
They thnpida vyth the throcUUs thte hundieth it 
ones. Mortt Arthurt, MS. Limeoin, f. 63. 

Because I wes arayed with aome clothes of sylke of 
my layde maJfters, camennto me and Mrw^ndupoo 
me that I should he the Duke of Clarenoe aonoe that 
waa before tyme at Develyo. HmU.Utnrw Vll. f. M. 



name for a very little person. 

THREE-MAN. A cluster of three nuts is called 
a three-man cluster of nuts. 

THREE-MENS-SONO. A song for three voices. 
" To sing rounds, catches, gigges, or three 
mens wnge" Florio, p. 538. Compare pp. 59, 

. 80, ed. 1611. 

THREE-OUTS. When three persons go into a 
public-house, call for liquor generally consi- 
dered only sufficient for two, and have a glass 
which will divide it into three equal portions, 
they are said to drink three outt. 

An alewlfe in Kesgrave neare to Ipswich, who 
would needs force three senring men (that had beene 
drinking in her house, and were uking their leaves) 
to stay and drinke the (Arte €ut» first (that is. wit out 
of the head, money out of the purse, ale out of the 
pot) as shee was oomming towards them with the pot 
In her hand waa suddenly taken speechlesae and 
aicke, her tongue swolne in her mouth, never reco- 
vered speech, the third day after dyed. 

Woe to DrwtkardSt a Sermon by Samuel Ward, 

Preacher 0/ Ipewi^, 1697* 

THREE-PILE. The finest kind of velvet. Hence, 
metaphorically, three-piled, refined. 

My will is that if any roaring boy springing f^om 
my race happen to be stabd, swaggering, or swearing 
three-pild oathes in a taveme, or to bee kild in the 
quarrel! of his whoore. let him bee fetched hither 
in my own name, because heere he shall be both 
lookt too and provided for. 

Dekken'e Strange Uoree Race, 1613. 

THREE-SHEAR. A sheep of two or three years, 

having been thrice shorn. 
THREESOME. Treble. North. 
THREE-SQUARE. Triangular, like a bayonet 

or small sword-blade. Foursquare, die- 
shaped ; a cube. 
THREE-SQUARE-SHEEP. A four-year sheep. 
THREE-TH READS. Half common ale, mixed 

with stale and double beer. 
THREE-THRUM. When a cat purrs she is said 

to sing three'thrum. Line. 
THREE-TREES. The gallows, so called from 

their ancient triangular form. 
THRBE-WAY-LEET. When three roads meet, 

it is called a three-way ^leet, Suffolk. 
THRENES. Lamentations. {Or.) 
THREO. Three. (^.-5.) 

In Noe is flood in the ihippe were heo. 
Noe and hys sonyt threo. 

ReligUnu Poemtt xv. Cent. 
ta&EP. Torture ; cmelty. {A.-S.) 



Threppede thorowe the thykkys thry ttene ajthia. 

MorU jtrthure, MS. Uneetn, f.7S. 

THREPS. Threepence, rar. dial. 

THRESHEL. Same as Thrashie, q. v. 

THRESHER. A duster of furniture. 

THRESHFOD. A threshold. Yorkeh. 

THRESTE. To thrust {A.-S.) 

THRESWOLD. A threshold. {A..S.) 

THRET. Threatened. 

Withoute thi castel 1 am biset, 
Harde with thre fomen Mrtc 
Cureur Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab. C 63. 

THRETB. To threaten. (^.-&) 
Hethretyth me to be slayn, 
And for CO wynne hys londe agayn. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U.38, f. 118. 

THRETENETHE. The thirteenth. 

The thretenethe artykele, as telle I may. 
That Cryst hymself on Holy Thursday 
Stegh into hevene in flesch and blod. 
That dyede byfom on the rod. 

MS. Cott. Ctand. A. U. f. 133. 
THRETTY. Thirty. (^.-5.) 

Yn thehalle that he there hadd, 
V. and thretty knyghtys he madd. 
Be that odur day abowte none. Efflammtr , 1004. 
THREVE. The same as Thrave, q. v. 
THRIBBLE. Treble ; threefold. Yorkek. 
THRICHE. To thrust or press down. Lame, 
THRIDDE. Third. (A.-S.) 

The Holy Goat, persone thrpdde, 
Levethalso 1 50W bydde. 

MS. CotL Oaud. A, <«. f. I3L 
The thrtdde folc ladde Bretel, 
Strmig and doinde knight wel. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 14SL 
When hyt come to the thrydd day» 
That alle knyghtys went away. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38» f. ISL 

THRIDDE-HALF. Two and a half. 
Hard gates havy gon, 
Sorewen solftvd mony on i 
Thritty wynterand thridde-halfjet. 
Hary woned in londe her. 

Harrowing of HoB, p. 13. 

THRIDDEN. Of thread. 

Which did reveale him then to be indeed* 
A thridden fellow in a silken weede. 

Stephen^ Eteaifee and Charaetare, 1815, p. 3. 
THRIDDENDEL. A third part 
And asked gif ani wer so bold ; 
nriddendei his lond have he sch<dd. 

Gif of Warwika, p.m. 

I THRIDE. A thread. See Floric, p. 12. 
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And of thk wolk I will gpysBe thHdt by thrU§, 
To hlD me from the eonkle. Chttttr Pl^t, i. 37. 
THRIE. (1) Thrice. (J,-S.) 
Petter, I saye thee sickeriye. 
Or Che cocke have erowen thty. 
Thou ihalte finnake my oompfinye. 
And take thy worde agalne. ChuUr Plmg», U. SS. 
(2) Troable ; affliction. (A.-S.) 
THRIFT. (1) Growing pains. Lame, 

(2) Scarf on a hone, rar, dial 

(3) The sea-pink. Far, dial 
THRIFT-BOX An earthen box for saving money 

in, so contrived that the coin cannot be got 
out without breaking it. 
THRILE. To pierce through. (A..S,) 

Hh arowea that er icharpe sentence thriUind mens 
l»«rtca. M8, CM, Eton, 10. 

THRILLY. ThriUing. North, 
THRIMMEL. To pull out; to gripe hard; to 

part with money relnctantly. North, 

THRIMMER. To handle anything. Lane, 

THRIN. Three. 7%nVa/(i^, threefold. 

Selcottth thing he eelde wltbyn 

Is elated In thew 5erde> thri$u 

Cunor MunM, MS, Coll, THn, Cantab, f. 40. 
Cristofere In Criite I calle the here« 
In my name, by fhrynt manere. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 18S. 
AU witty men fkil wele has talde» 
Schrift aw to be thHt^/Ud*. 

Ma.(kUbaE,U,t.9S, 
THRIN6E. (1) To thrust (^.-5.) 
Who strengths the poor, and pridAil men down thringt. 
And wracks at onee the pow'rs of puissant kings. 

Works 9f Dm Barta», p. 909. 

(2) To crowd ; to press forward. (^.-&) 

(3) To rumble. In MS. Med. Line. f. 289, ia a 
receipt for " thiyngyng in the wambe." 

THRIN6ID. Quite covered over? 

His kneys coTeryd with plates many. 
His thles thr^gid with sUk, as I say. 

Aolantf , MS. Lansd. 338, f. 988. 
THRIPPA. To beat. Chesh, 
THRIPPLE. To kbour hard. 
THRIPPLES. The rails of a waggon ; the move- 

able ladders. Cheth. 
THRISTY. Thirsty. Spenter, 
THRIVE. So mote I thrive, i. e. if I may pros- 
per, a common expletive phrase. 

Nay, seyde Gye. so mote p thrpve. 
Never whyUe y am on ly ve. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, t 154. 

THRO. (1) Eager; earnest; sharp. 

As Jewes fond he none so throt 

For ofte thei soujte him to slo. 

OirsorMundU MS. ColL Trin, Cantab, t, 190. 
When sche come undur a wode syde, 
Sche myght no lenger abyde, 

Har peynys were so throo t 
Sche lyghtyd downe, that was so mylde. 
And there sche travaylyd of a chylde, 

Hyrselfeallone, withowtyn moo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 98, f. 74. 

(2) Bold. See Thraa. 

Tber is no lady of flesshe ne bone, 
la this wcrld so thiyve or thro, 

M8. HarL 8852, f. 94. 
Thoghe the kny5t were kene and thro, 
Tlw owtiawys wanae the chylde hym f^o. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 85. 



THROAT. He Ues in his throat, f. e. he Uea 
flatly, a phrase implying great indignatiou in 
the person who employs it. 
And therefore, reader, understand and note, 
Whoever sayes I lye, he lies in's throat, 
TaUm's TraooU fhm Lomkm to the Ms nf Wlghtt 
with his Rstvme and oceasian of hU Joumspt 
1648, p. 14. 

THROAT-BALL. " Throte gole or throte bole, 
neudela lagorge, goaier,** Palsgrave. " Epu 
glotum, a throte gole," Nominale MS. 
Thi mjhe and thi milte, thi livre and thl lunge. 
And thl throisboUs that thu mide sunge. 

MB. Cott. Calig. A. Is. f. 846. 

And to leave the folowyng of such a doubtful cap- 

tayne which with a leaden sword would cut his owne 

throts bolls. HalPs Union, 1548. 

THROAT-LATCH. (1) The narrow thong of 
the bridle which passes under a horse's throat. 
" The throat-thong or throat-band of a bridle, 
90it9fforge" Sherwood. It is also called the 
throat-hap. 

(2) The strings of a hat, cap, &c. fastened under 
the chin. 

THROAT-PIECE. " The throat-piece (or fore- 
part of the neck) of a hog," Sherwood. 

THROAT-WORT. The giant bell-flower. 

THROCK. The piece of wood on which the 
blade of a plough is fixed. 

THROC-NEDILS. A kind of herb mentioned 
in MS. lincoUi A. i. 17, f. 286. 

THRODDEN. To thrive ; to increase. North, 

THROE. Eager; willing. 

There as the swift hound may no Airther goe 
Then the slowest of foot, be he never so thros. 

Ths Books t/HunHng, 1586. 

THROH. A coffin. (J.-S.) 

Ase me wolde him nymen up. 
Ant iQggen in a throh of stem. 

Ckronide qf England, 747. 

THROLY. Earnestly ; eagerly ; hardly. 
In at the durres thei (Aroly thrast 

With sUves All gode ilkone s 
Alas I atos i seid Robyn Hode, 
Now mysse I litulle Jcdine. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 187. 
The theeflb at the dede thrawe so throlp hyme thrynget, 
That three rybbys in his syde he thrystea in sundere. 

Marts Arthurs, MS. Uneoln, f. 65. 

THROM. From. Sahp, 
THROME. Company, or body of people. 
Whiles thou were in our thnms. 
No were we never overcome. 

Arthuw and Msrlln, p. 9. 
Tho thai thlder weren y-oome, 
Ordeind and teld her throms, 
Foarti thousand men thai founde. 

Arthour and Msrlin, p. 13t. 

THRONG. (1) Busy. North, 

In these times, great men, yea and men of Justice, 
are as throng as ever in pulling down houses, and 
setting up hedges. Sandsrson's Sermons, 1689. p. 113. 

(2) A press of business. North, 

(3) To crowd ; to press. 
THRONGE. Thrust down. (J.S.) 

Yn yustyng ne yn tumament. 
Ther my5t no man with-sytt hys dynte, 
But he to the erthe them throngs. Eglamour, 108i. 
THROO. A sUp or width vf corn which a sM 
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of icftpen drive before them at once, whether 
it consift of one or more lands or ridges. 
THROPE. A thorp, or rillagc. (A.-S,) 

Noght [for] tro that paleyse hononble, 
Where as this Mark[i Ji shope his mariage. 
There stode a thrope of site delitable. 
In whiche that pore folke of that village 
Hadden here bestls and here herborage, 
And of her labour toke hare siutynaiioe, 
AfUr that the erthe yere hem lubandauaee. 

RgHq. Aniiq. U. 68. 

THROPPLE. (1) The windpipe. For. dial 
(2) To throttle, or strangle. North, 
THROSHEL. The threshold. St^olk. 
THROSSEN. Thrust ; pressed. North. 
THROSTEL. A thrush. North. *' Meruhu, 
merula, Anglioe a thyrstylle cok/' Nominale 
MS. XT. Cent. " Thrusshe a byrde, gryue^'* 
Palsgrave. '' Thnistell cocke, maubm,'* 
Palsgrave, sabst. f. 70. 

Oladde to the CAroffsl whane the floores spring, 
The ioiiier to to him so acceptible. 

Or If thou wQt gocshoote at little birds. 

With bow and boult, the thnuth-eotJte and sparrow, 
Such asourcountrey hedges can allbrde, 
I have a fine bowe, and an yvorle arrow. 

TH§ AffbetiimaU Shephmrd, 10M. 
The ayjtyngale, the tkrott^laJu, 
The popfjay, thejoly laveroke. 

MS. PorkingtOH 10, f. BO. 
THROUGH. (1) ftrom. North. 

(2) To be through with any one, L e. to complete 
a bargain with him. 

(3) The same as Perpentstoru, q. v. 

(4) A flat gravestone. North. *' Thnrwhe stone 
of a grave, tarcofagu»" Pr. Parv. 

THROUGH-CARVED-WORK. Carved work 

in which spaces are cut entirely through the 

material. 
THROUGHEN. Another copy of the Siege of 

Jerusalem in MS. Cott. Calig. A. iL f . 123, 

reads " bonnden togedur." 

xxs.^ Jewea la a thrumme, thmmgh^'^ in ropes. 

MS. CM. r^paa, E. zvL f. 83. 

THROULLID. Pierced. {A.^S.) 

And to be throullid bond and food 
With charp naylusto the rod, 

And to be lift up In the cros, 
Betwene two thevys for to hyng ; 
Of ayselandgalthai propherd thedrynke. 

With a spere thi hert persid was. 

MS, Domee 908, xv. Cent 

THROUSHOT. The hole of a rabbit under 
ground through a bank. It is an expressive 
word, where the animal has 9hoi through. 
It is also applied to a spendthrift, " a through' 
9hot sort of a fdlow." Moor. 
THROW. (1) Time. (A.-S.) 

8yr,soeheys Oodys myghte. 
That he make may hye lowe. 
And lowe hye in a lytylle throtM, 

MS. Cmntab. Ff. IL 88, f. 840. 
Hayle and puUe I schall fulle faste 
To reyie housys, whyle I may laste. 
And so, within a lytell throw. 
My rnaysm gode schall not be know. 

MS. AMhmoU 61. 
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Syr, be myn hoie bera 
Thon sch^ se within a dhrsw. 

jr&^staMfofi, f.a 

And gadrad them togyder 

In a lytell throw^t 
Seven score of wight yonge man 

Came redy on a rowe. AoUM Hoed, L 98l> 

2) To work at the tin mines. North. 

3) A thoroughfare ; a public road. South, 
THROWE. To turn wood for cups, ftc. A 

turner's lathe is still called a throioe. 
THROWER. A sort of knife used for deiiviDg 
lath or hurdle stuff. It appears to have been 
formerly calledyroioer. See Moor, p. 151. 
THROW-IN. To pay a forfeit. Etut. 
THROWIKG-CLAY. *' At the potteries in 
StaffoiHshire they call four different sorts of 
day throwmg elayt, because they are of a 
closer texture, and will woric on Uie wheel," 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, £.414. 
THROWING.THE.STOCKING. A curious cus- 
tom, thus described in a poem dated 1733 : 
Then oome all the younger folk in. 
With eeremooy throw tho ttoekimg / 
Backward, o'er head, in turn they tos^d it. 
Till la sack-posset they had lost it. 
Th' intent of flinging thus the hoae 
Is to hit him or her o' th' nose ; 
Who hiu the mark, thus, o'er left shoulder. 
Must married be ere twelve months older. 
Deucalion thus, and Pyrrha, threw 
Behind them stones, whence mankind grew. 

Brmtfg Pop. jhMq. 11. 108. 
The first use the two lads of the castle made of 
their exlatmoe was to ply the bridegroom so hard 
with bumpers, that In less than an hour he made 
divers eflbrts to sing, and soon after was carried to 
bed, deprived of all manner of sensation, to the 
utter disappointment of the bridemen and mahU, 
who, by this accident, were prevented from throwing 
tho otocklngt and performing certain other ceremo- 
nies practised on such occasions. 

Ptrogrino Piekle, chap. 4. 
But as luck would have It ye parson said grace. 
And to frisking and dandng they shuffled apace. 

Bach lad took his lass by the fist : 
And when he bad iqueea'd her, and gaum*d her uatill 
The fat of her faee ran down like a mill, 
He toU'd for the rest of the grist. 
In sweat and In dust having wasted the day. 
They enter*d upon the last act of the play. 
The bride to her bed was convejTd ; 
Where knee deep each hand fell downe to the ground, 
Aod In seeking the garter much pleasure was found, 

'Twould have made a man's arm have stray'd. 
This clutter ore. Clarinda lay 
Half bedded, like the peeping day 

Behind Ollmpus cap ; 
Whiles at her head each twittring girle 
The fkul ttoeking quick did whlrle 

To know the lucky hap. 
The bridegroom In at last did rustle, 
AU dlssap-polnted in the bustle. 

The nuidens had shav*d his breeches \ 
But let him not oomplaln, tis well. 
In such a storm, I can yon tell. 

He save'd his other stitches. 
Aecommt of a Wodding, Ftetthor^o f^Mmt, p. 8HL 

THROWLY. Thoroughly. North. 
THROWN. Disappointed. Yorkak. 
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THROWSTER. One that throws or winds lilk 
or thread. ** Throwstar, devideretie de «oyf /' 
Palsgrave, 1530. 
TURUBCHANDLER. 

Thte take they did that lodly boome, 
And under ttuitb^amaUr elowd wei het. 

9lfr GatveyiMt p. Wk 

THRUCK. The piece of wood that goes through 
the beam of a plough, at the end of which the 
sack or share is fiutened. CkeA. 

THRU?F. (1) Through. North. 

(2) A table-tomb. Cwni, 

TIIRULL. To piece. See TkrUe, 

THRUM. (1) Green and Tigorous, usuaay ap- 
plied to herbage. Gloue. 

(2) The extremity of a weaver's warp, often 
about nine inches long, which cannot be woven. 
Generally, a small thread. North, Also, to 
cover with small tufts like thrums. 

(3) Futuo. See Florio, pp. 5, 144. 

(4) To beat. SufoU, 

(b) To purr, as a cat. Eatt. 

(6) Sullen ; rough ; bearish. North, 

(7) A bundle of twigs through which the liquor 
percolates from a mash-tub. 

THRUMBLE. To handle awkwardly. North. 
The term occurs in Howell, 1660. 

THRUM.CHINNED. Rough chinned. 

THRUMMED. Knitted. Tkntm-a^, a knit 
cap. A thrummed hat was one made of very 
coarse wooUen cloth. Mhuheu, 

THRUMMELD. Stunted in growth. North. 

THRUMMY. Fat; plump. Yortth. 

THRUMMY-CAP. The name of a sprite who 
occasionslly figures in the fairy tales of North- 
umberland. He is generally described as a 
" queer-looking little auld man/' and the scene 
of his exploits frequently lies in the vaults 
and cellars of old castles. 

THRUMP. To gossip. North, 

THRUMS. Threepence. Grote. 

THRUNCH. Much displeased. North. 

THRUNK. (1) Busy. Late. 

(2) Thronged ; crowded. Cheth. 

THRUNK-WIFE. A fussv, busy woman. Lame. 

THRUNTT. Healthy ; hsrdy. North. 

THRUSFIELD. A thrush. Salop. 

THRUSHES. A disease in horses. 

THRUSH-LICE. MiUepes. North, 

THRUST. " Boute^horg, the play called Thnut 
out the harlot, wherein the weakest ever come 
to the wont," Ck)tgrave. 

THRUSTE. A thirst. (y#.-A) 

And luche m. thmgtt wm on hfm falle. 
They he mutte other deye or drynke, 

Qow9r, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. fi3. 

THRUSTLE-COCK. See ThrotteL 

THRUSTY. Thirsty. North. 

THRUT. The throw of a stone ; also a fall in 

wrestling. Lane. 
THRUTCH. For thrust. Cheth. Maxfield 

measiiro, heap and thrutch, Prov. 
THRUTCHINGS. The last pressed whey in the 

making of cheese. Lane. 
THRU3. Through. (A.-S.) 



Thorow the grace of Ood «Iiny|t, 
That ii meref AiUe to every wyjt, 
And thrvj hii modur Mary. 

Ma. Cmmb. Ff. V. 48. f. 4B 
THRYDDYTH. Third. (A.-S.) 

For hit byllkll thua la the lame thryddiflh day. 

Chron. VUodun, p. 6I« 

THRYNGE. Throng, or crowd. (A.-S.) 
Theiowdaa dud before hym hryoge. 
All bys goddyt In a thnrngw. 

MS. CttHtab, Pf. ii. 38, f. Itt. 

THRY3T. (1) Throw. (2) Given. Oawa^ne. 

THUCK. That. fFUtt. 

THUD. A heavy blow, or the sound which it 
emits. The stroke of a sledge hammer against 
the wall of a house is of that kind. North. 

THUE. Slave. (y#.-5.) 

Theerie was looe wide eouth, among thue and fteo. 
That aeint Thomas achoide after him archebischop 
beo. IV «t^ Tkomat Beket, p. 11 

THUELLE. The same as TeweU, q. v. '* Epi- 

eauiterium, a thuelle," Nominale MS. 
THULGED. Endured. Gawayne. 
THULLE. This. Heame. 
THUM. To beat. 

For he's sueh a churle waxen now of late, that and he be 
Ncrer lo little angry he ihmmt me out of all cry. 

The Tamingo/aShr€WtW]fif, 

THUMB. To have the thumb under the girdle, 
L e. to be very melancholy. 

THUMB-BAND. A small band of hay, &c. 

TH UMB-BIT. A piece of meat eaten on bread, 
so called from the thumb being placed on it. 

THUMBING. A Nottingham phrase, used to 
describe that species of intimidation prac- 
tised by masters on their servants when the 
latter aro compelled to vote as their em- 
ployers please, under pain of losing their 
situations. 

THUMB-NAIL. See Sv^emaetaum. 

TH UMB-RING. A large ring, generally phiin, 
formerly worn on the thumb. 

THUMB-SNACK. A fastening to a door in 
which the latch is lifted by pressing the thumb 
on the broad end of a short lever which 
moves it. 

THUMMEL-TEE. ^et ThomeUe-taa. 

THUMP. The same as Bang, q. v. 

THUMPING. Large; great. Var.diaL 

THUMPKIN. A clown, or bumpkin. Oxon. 

THUMPLE. To fumble. North. 

THUNCHE. To seem. (A.-S.) 
Of lleysh lutt Cometh iharoe, 
Thath hit thuneht the body game. 
Hit doth theiouletmerte. RtHq. Antiq. I, Ml. 

THUNDER-BOLT. (1) The com poppy. Wegt. 

(2) The fossil belemnite. North. 

THUNDER-CRACK. A clap of thunder. 

THUNDER-PICK. The pyrites. Si^oli. 

THUNDER-STONE. The water-wora gypsum 
is so called in the North by the vulgar. 

THUNDER-THUMP. To stun with noise. 

A very clown in his own language comet off better 

than he that by a romanticic bumbaxte doth thundtr- 

thump hit hearer into an ^BquiUbrium between Moin 

and wonder. 

A Cap of Gray Hairtfara Qrttn Heuif, 1688, p. 9U 

THUNK. A thong. North. 
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THUNNtfiR. Thunder. North, 
THURCH. Throagh. (^..5.) 

Whar ttmarh y tel moder thine 
Dingner to beded than moder mine. 

Artlwur and Merlin, p. 41. 
He stayred about hym with hit tpere* 
Many thurgh gane he here. Pereeval^ IITOl 

THURF. Througli. 7%t«r/bu/, throughout. 
Thia child thurf his fader hecte. 

L^ Hf Thomu Btkett p. 9. 

THUR6HFARE. To pass through. (^..^.) 
Bot In Uknec thurghfewt man, 
Bot and ydel et he droned onan. 

MS, Cott, Vupat. D. ▼». f. 87. 
THURGHOUT. Throughout ; quite through. 
THURH. Through. (^.-5.) 

Heo brohtc us bliise that is long, 
Al ihurh hire childerlnge. 

MS. Cotton. Calig. A. Ix. fl 243. 

THURIBLE. A censer. (Lai.) 

THURIFICATION. Burning incense. 

THURINDALE. A pewter flagon holding ahout 
three pints. WUtt, See ThriddendeL 

THURL. A long adit in a coal-pit. 

THURLES. Holes. {A.^S,) 

TU I se and fele his fleashe, 
The thurUt bothe of houdeand fete. 
CWrsor Mundi, MS, OolL IHn. CnUab. f. 114. 

THURLGH. Through. (y#.-&) 

Mony wonders oure Lorde ther wro5t 
Thurtgk the cardenalcs rede. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. ▼. 48, f. 79. 

THURLINGS. " In coaUpits there be several 
partitions or divisions calld wallings or stauls 
separated by pillars or ribs of earth and coal, 
vnth passages through them call'd thurUngt 
opened for convenience of air and easier car- 
riage of the coal," Kennett MS. 

THURROK. The hold of a ship. (A.^S,) 

THURROUGH. A furrow. Leic, 

THURRUCK. A drain. Kent. 

THURS-HOUSE. " A thurs-house or thurse- 
hole, a hollow vault in a rock or stony hill 
that serves for a dwelling-house to a poor 
family, of which there is one at Alveton, and 
another near Wettonmill, com. Staff.," Kennett 

THURSSE. A giant. (^..&) 

With schanket unschaply schowande togedyrs, 

ThyklM theefe as a thurtf and thikkere In the hanche. 

Mortt Artkurt, MS, Uneoln, f. OS. 

THURSTLEW. Thirsty. (A.-S,) 

In reveris thuntttw, and mojrst npon the londe ; 
Oladde In momyng. In gladnes oompleyneng. 

Lt/dgat^t Minor Foenu, p. 7^. 

THURT. (1) Across. South. 

(2) An ill-tempered fellow. Berki. 

THURTE. Need. (^..&) 

Als fayre a lady to wyefe had he 
Ala any erthly mane thvrta see. 
With tunge als I 50W nevene. Jsumbras, 96, 
THURT-HANDLED. Cross-handled ; thwart- 
handled, having a handle standing across firom 
side to side, as a short-handled basket. 
THURTIFER. Unruly. JVilta. 
THURTLE. To cross in discourse; to contra- 
dict. Somenet, 
THURT-SAW. A cross-cut saw. Somenet, 
THUS. So; this. North, 



THUS-GATES. In this manner. 

Bot a mane of the dtee that bighte Hiamonne, 
whene he saw his cuntree thmtgatet be destruycd, 
come and fdle one knees before Alexander, and 
bigane for to synge a sange of musyke and ot mur- 
nynge with an Instrument of musike. 

JK8. Uneotn A. L 17, f. H. 

THUSSOCK. A tussock, or tuft. 
THWACK. (1) To fiU to overflowing. 

How deere and entler firlends he and I were one 
to the other during his life, the letters he addressed 
me tnm time to time, to the number of six hun- 
dred, thwaekt with love and kindnesse, doo manl- 
featlle declare. 

Stanihunfs Dtteription ^Ir^amd, p. 42. 

(2) Same as Tkwange (2). 
THWAITE. Land, which was once covered 
with wood, brought into pasture or tillage ; an 
assart. Thwaite enters into the name of 
many places in Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land. 
THWANGE. (1) The latchet of a shoe. 

*<Thwange, lupda;* Nominale MS. 
(2) A large piece. North. 
TUWARLE. Tight; hard. Gawayne, 
THWARTE. Tofallout, orquarreL Th thwart 

the way, to stop one in the way. 
THWEYN. To prosper. (A.^) 
Addiwyst yt wylle not bee, 
I wot 1 mune never more Mtotfyn. 

MS. LUtcoin A. 1. 17. f. 51. 
THWITE. To cut; to notch. North. See 
Stanihurst's Ireland, pp. 16, 18. *< I thwyte 
a stycke, or I cutte lytell peces firom a thynge," 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 390. 
THWITEL. A knife. (^.-5.) 
THWITTEN. Cut. North. 
THY. (1) They. 

And of these berdede bukkes also 
Wyth hemself thy moche mysdo, 
That leve Crysten mennys acyse. 
And haunte al the newe gyse. 

MS,BodLA15, f.tl. 

(2) Therefore. Gawayne. 

THYRCE. A spectre. (A.-S.) " Thyroc, wyk- 

kyd spyryte, duehu,** Pr. Parv. *< A thurse, an 

apparition, a goblin, Lane," Kennett MS. 
THYTED. Cut, as with a knife. List of old 

words prefixed to Batman uppon Bartholome, 

foL Lond. 1582. 
THYZLE. A cooper's adze. North, 
TIAL. A tie. Fieteher, 
TIB. (1) The anus. North. 

(2) The ace of trumps in the game of gleek was 
so called. See the Compleat Gamester, ed. 
1721, p. 8. 

(3) A odf. A term of endearment. Tib and 
Tom were names for low persons. 

(4) The flap of the ear. Line. 

(5) Tib qf the buttery, a goose. 

(6) The extreme end of a cart. Baet. 
TIBBET. The overhanging peak of the bonnets 

Line, 
TIBBY. Isabella. North. 
TIB-CAT. A female cat. York^ 
TIBERT. A name for a cat. 
TICE. To entice. Var.diaL 
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He give thee for thy love, 
may tj/et thy love away. 
The 4^etion0ie Shepkeard, 1594. 
TICHER. A sheaf of corn. South, 
TICHIN6. Setting ap tnrves to dry, in order 

to prepare them for AieL Dewm, Comw, 
TICHY. Fretful; touchy. HoweU. 
TICK. (1) A sligfat touch. A game caUed tick 
it mentioned hy Drayton, and is still played 
IB Warwickshire. A hoy touched by one who 
is in the first instance fixed upon to commence 
die game, is in his turn obliged to overtake 
«nd touch aiMdier of the party, when he cries 
tdekf and so the game proceeds. 
(£) To toy. See Forby, p. 348. 

Such tieking, such toying, each imtllng, such 
winking, and such manning them home «h«o the 
«porta ai« ended, that it ii a right comedie to marke 
their behaviour. Go»$m's Sehoole nfjtbmMt 1579. 

(3) LoTing; fon4. We»t. 
TICKET. A tradesman's bill, formerly written 
on a card or ticket. Run o* the ticket , run in 
debt, Shiriey, iiL 56, since corrupted into tick. 
" Plaies npoB ticket,'' Stephens' Characters, 
1615, p. 239. 
TICKETIN6S. Weekly sales of ore. Derb. 
TICKLE. (I) To excite. Becon, 
(2) Tottering; unsteady ; uncertain ; inconstant. 
" Tyckyll, nat stedy, meoiu/an/," Palsgrave. A 
thing is said to be tickle when it does not stand 
firmly and may easily he overturned. Some- 
times, in harvest, they say, " It's very tickle 
weather," meaning thereby that it threatens 
rain, that it is not set fair. Unc, 

Vet If the were lo tiekU, as ye would take no 
•tand, ao ramage as she would be reclaimed with no 
lure. Gretna** Gtvpdonhu, 1593. 

TICKLE-BRAIN. A species of liquor. 
TICKLE.ME.QUICKLY. An old game men- 

tioned in Taylor's Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv. 
TICKLE-MY-FANCY. The pansy. 
TICKLE.PITCHER. A drunkard. Var.diaL 
TICKLER. (1) Any smart animal ; also a shrewd, 

cunning person. L qf Wight, 

2) Something to puzzle or perplex. 

3) An iron pin used by brewers to take a bung 
out of a cask. Var. dial 

TICKLE.TAIL.(1) A wanton. HaH 

(2) A schoolmaster's rod. North, 

TICKLISH. Uncertain. Var,diaL 

TICKLY. Ticklish. Pabgrave. 

TICK-TACK. (1) Akind of backgammon, played 
both with men and pegs, and more compli- 
cated. The game is fm]uently alluded to, as 
in Apollo Shroving, 1627, p. 49; Taylor's 
Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv; Poems on State Af- 
fisirs, ed. 1705. p. 53; Howell, 1660, sect. 28. 
To play at tick-tack was sometimes meant in 
an indelicate sense ; as in Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. 
Dd. iii ; Hawkins, L 150. 

In thb laade I did see an ape plaie at tieke-taekef 
and after at Irlshe on th^ Ubiet, with one of that 
Unkbi. BulUin'e Dialogue, 1573. 

(2) A moment of time. Yorksh. 
TID. (1) SiUy ; childish. West. 
(2) Quickly ; promptly ; readily. 
(3; A small cock of hay. JJne. 
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(4) The udder of a cow. Yorkth. 

TIDDE. Happened. (A.-S.) 

TIDDER. Sooner. Wett, 

TIDDIDOLL. An over-dressed, affected, yoong 

woman in humble life. St^olk, 
TIDDLE. (1) To rear tenderly ; to pet. Tid- 

dling, a young pet animaL Wett, 
(2) To fidget or trifle about. South, 
TIDDLIN-TOP. The summit. Eatt, 
TIDDY. Thf" four of trumps at gleek. Sceth» 

Compleat Hamester, p. 8. 
TIDDY-WREN. A wren. Wett. 
TIDE. (1) Time ; season. (^.-5.) 
Ourekyng went hym in a tj/de 
To pley hym be a ry ver side. 

Jf& Cantab, Ft. ▼. 49, f. 47. 
Save tho that mowe not abyde. 
For peryle of deth, to that t^de* 

MS, CoU, Claud. A. Ii. f. lit. 

(2) The tithe. Keut, 

(3) Tidings ; news. Perceval, 1173. 
TIDEFUL. Seasonable. (yf.-5.) 
TIDIFE. The titmouse. Skinner. Drayton 

mentions a singing bird called the tidy, per- 
haps the same, for Skinner*s eiplanation ap- 
pears to be doubtful. 

TIDLIWINK. A beer-shop. Wett. ItitcaUed 
in some places kidUwink. 

TIDN. It is not. Somertet, 

TIDY. (1) A pinafore. North. 

(2) A workbag. Var, dial 

{SS Considerable ; much. Eaet, 

(4) Clever ; ready ; neat. {J.-S.) 

(5) Honest ; well-disposed. West. 

TIE. (1) A short, thick, hair rope, with a wooden 
nut at one end, and an eye formed in the 
other, used for hoppling the hind legs of a cow 
while milking. North, 

(2) To fasten, as the door, &c 

(3) A foot-race. Kent, 

(4) The tick of a bed. Somertet, 

(5) A casket, or box. {A.-S.) token m kur 
tye, a phrase sometimes meaning simply, in 
her possession. 

TIED. Compelled. North, 

TIE-D06. A bandog, or mastiff. 

TIED-UP. Costive, said of cattle. 

TIENS. Upright poles behind the cribs in m 

stall for cows. Wett, 
TIER. (1) A bitter drink or liquor. 
(2) Moreover. Cumb. 
TIERING. Coarse half-oeiling. Lune. 
TIERS. Two persons who ft>, or eowrt equal 

in a game. Var, dial, 
TIE-TOP. Agarhmd. North, 
TIFE. To dress, or put in order. 

Or 5yf tbon tg/yet the over proudly 
Over mesure on thy body. 

M8. Hsrf. 17»1» f. ML 

TIFP. (1) To excite. Somertet, 

(2) A draught of liquor. Var. dioL 

(3) To deck out ; to dress. 

(4) Thin small beer. Still in use. 

That to shall quickly follow. If 
It can be imb'd from strong ot lifi^ 

Bnmtft 9mge, VKl, p. MBb 
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(5) To fall headlong. Yorkth. 

TIFFANY. A portable flour sieve. 

TIFFITY-TAFFETY-GIRLS. Courtesans, so 
called firom the dress they formerly wore. 

TIPFLE. To trifle. Still in use. 

TIFFLES. Light downy particles. 

TIFFY. Fretful ; touchy. Stusex, 

TIFFY-TAFFY. A diflicult piece of woriL Also, 
a poor silly trifler. North, 

TIFLE. To turn, to stir, to disorder anything 
by tumbling in it ; so standing com, or high 
grass, when trodden down, is said to be tifl^L 
North, 

TIFLED. A tifled horse, i e. one broken above 
the loins. North, 

f IFT. (1) A small draught of liquor, or short fit 
of doing anything; also, condition, as to 
health of the body ; as a verb, it means fetch- 
ing of the breath quickly, as after run- 
ning, &c 
A tiflr, or fit of anger. 
To irritate. JJne, 

(4) A small boat. North, 

(5) To a4just. North. 

TIO. (1) A slap, as a mode of salutation. 

!2) The last blow in sparring. 
3) A play among children, on separating for the 
night, in which every one endeavour to get 
the last touch. Jf Won't Yorkih. 
(4) A call to pigs. Var, dial 
TIG6Y-T0UCHW00D. A game where children 
pursue each other, but are exempt from the 
laws of the game whilst touching wood. 
TIGHT. (1) Firm; smart; thriving. Also, 

prompt, active, alert. Var, diaL 
(2i Furnished ; provided. 
3) Ihromised. Chester Pkys, ii. 16. 
A iliward was with king Ennin, 
That hadde tight to tie that' swin. 

BevM of HawuouH, p. S5. 

^4) Begun ; pitched ; fixed. Ritton, 
^) For tite^ soon, quickly. 
TIGHTED.UP. Finely dressed. Boat. 
TIGHTISH. In good health. Far. dial 
TIGHT-LOCK. Coarse sedge. Eoit, 
TIGHTLY. Smartly ; quickly. Shah. 
TIHING. Uughing? 

Liper lok uid tulnkllng* 

TUUnf and tikellng, 

Opin brest and dnglog, 

pebe midotttin letlng 

Aria toknet of horellnga. 

tUUt.Jnilq,iLlA. 

TIHT. To laugh. See Tm-Ams. 

TIKB. (1) A common sort of dog. North, 
Aubrey says, ** The indigence of Yorkshire are 
strong', tall, and long legg'd ; them call'em 
opprobriously long-legd tyit" MS, Boyal 
Ae, p. 1 1. The term occurs very early as 
one of contempt. *' 5one heythene tykes,'' 

MS. Morte Arthure, f. 91. 
Tyiret too they had of all lortt, bandogs, 
Can, apanida, water-dogi, and land.dogiL 

CoUon*9 Work*, 1734, p. 77* 

2) An old horse or mare. North, 
8) A smaU bullock. Coiea. 
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(4) Com. North, 

TIKEL. The same as Tieile^ q. ▼. 

TIL. (1) To. Still in use. 

(2) Manure. North, 

TILBURY. Sixpence. A cant temu 

TILD. To incline, or tilt. Bast, 

TILDE. Turned ; moved. Heame, 

TILDER. A machine in a cellar^ wedge* 

formed, for being interposed between a cask 

and the wall behind it, to tUd, or tiU H up. 

The article is called tilder, and the operatioi 

to tiUdoT tut. 
TILE. (1) To set a trap ; to place anyAing so 

that it may fidl easily. fFest. 
(2) To cmw. (j4,-S,] 

Ichave lo fyM him for that aore, 
Schel hit never eft ake more. 

Bnm qf Hamimm, p^. 1!S. 

TILE.KILL. AkUnfbrtUes. 

TILESHARD. A piece of a tile. ^'Ckiapm^m. 

brick-bat, a tilesharde," Florio, p. 97. 
TILE-STONE. A tfle. 
TILET-TREE. The linden tree. 
TILIERS. Husbandmen. {A,'S,) 
TILL. (I) Than. Wett, 
(2) A drawer in a cupboard, &c. It is new aakf 

applied to the money-drawer. 
^3) To prop up. Var, dial 
(4i Tame ; gentie. Keni, 
(5) To come ; to bring. Devon, 
TILLE. To obtain. (^.-5.) 
TILLER. (X) To germinate. North, 

(2) A sapling. Kent. 

(3) The stalk of a cross-bow. Sometime* nstd 
for the bow itself. The term is apirfied in 
Suffolk to the handle of any implement. 

TILLET. *< Tyllet to wrap doth in, toyOttU^ 
PalsgESve, Bubst. f. 70. 

TILLETH. Moveth. Heame. 

TILLE-THAKKERS. Tilers. 

TILLEUL. *' TylleuU a kynde of frate, tiSewXT 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst f. 70. 

TILLING. Crop, or produce. Weat. 

TILLOR. 

1 wo|l tlyit the said Ccdltt, In full contentation of 
all aueh ramme* of money ai I owe unto her, have 
my bed of arrea, Wlor, tettor, and counterpane^ 
which the hite borrowed of me. Tor. Vwtu&t, p. 4SB. 

TILLS. Pulse ; lentils. Var. dUiL 

TILLY-VALLY. A phraae of contempt 

TILLY-WILLY. Thin and sUght ; unsubatan. 
tial ; thus, clo^)^, tape, &c. are said to be poor 
tUhf wUly things when they are deficient is 
substance. Line, 

TILMAN. A farm-labourer. Pakgrtofe, 

TILSENT. Tinsel 

TILSTERE. A magician, or charmer. 

TILT. (1) riolence. North, 

(2) On the tilt, L e. on the saddle bv thft thigh. 
Meyrick,ii.252. 

(3^ A forge. Yorheh. 

(4) To tilt, or toumay: 

Thia groue attaint lo tiUvth in my thonghu^ 
Maintaining combat to abridge mine eaie. 

The TrombUMWf RaigttM ^f KtmgJtkm^ Ml! 

(5) To tilt up, i. e. to canter. 
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(€) T0 tolter. Sxjmoor. 

TILTBR. (1) Order. Suffolk, See Fkir£u, 

Balk and Selvedge, 12mo. 1674, p. 75. 
(2) A swonL A cant term. 
TILTH. (1) The produce of tUUng. 
So that the «/M« Is nyie forlonw, 
Whiche Cmte Mwe with hit owra homde. 

GecMT, US, aoc Jnttq, 134, f. !». 

(2) A plaee for tilting in. 
TILTISH. Apt to kick, said of a horw. 
TILTURB. Coltiyation. Tuner. 
TILTY. Tonchy. JFett. 
TIMARRANY. Two poor tUngi. Noff. 
TIMBER. (1) Forty skint of fur. See a note 
in Harriaon's England, p. 160. 

(2) Strength ; build ; might. 

Slth thy dwalUnff ahallt b« htn. 
That thou woldlst my ton lert, 
Hn tymbm- flbr to aaay. 

Torrma pf Fwrtugmlf p. Hk 

(3) To timber a Are, i. e. to supply it with 
wood. To timber-cart, to go with a team for 
timber. 

(4) A timbreL Pabgrane. 

(5) A kind of worm. 

(6) To make a nest. Diet Ruti, 

(7) A crest Howell, 1660. 
TIMBER-DISHES. Trenchers. Dwon. 
TIMBBRED. BuUt See Timier (2). 

AlaoMW, a iae dm6'rfrf man, and tall. 
Yet wiBia the ihape thou art adoro'd withall 1 
▼aodome good carriage, and a pleuiag de, 
Yot hath Bot Suffolk's prtnoely majestie. 

Dn^f tan's Poenu, M37, P* SM. 

TIMBBR-LBAVES. Wooden shutters. 
TIMBERN. Wooden. J>ewm. 
TIMBERSOME. Timorous. West 
TIMBBR-TASTER. A person in a dockyard 

who examines timber and pronounces it fit 

for use. 
TIMBRE. To build. (^..5.) Timbred Att 

iene^ occasioned his trouble. 
TIMBRELL. A pillory. This word occurs in 

HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 
TIMBRES. Basins. (J.-N,) 
TIMDOODLE. A siUy feUow. Comw. 
TIME. (1) Tune. Jonson, ▼. 180. 
(2) A theme, or subject. Paligravt, 
3) Apprenticeship. Var. dial 
A) To gi?e one the time of the day, L e. to 

salute him. This phrase is still common in 

the country. 

(5) To summon ; to calL ** Whenne thus wde 
tymede," MS. Morte Arthure. 

(6) The times. Shak. 
TIMELESS. Untimely. Shak. 
TIMELY. Early ; recently. Var.diaL 
TIMERSOME. Timid, rar. dioL 
TIMES. (1) Hours. (2) Timet and eflem, very 

frequently. By Hmee, early. Timee akaui, in 
turns. In Hmetf now and then. 
TIMINGS. Grounds of beer. Keni. 
TIMMER. (1) Timber. Var, dial, " Tymmyr, 

Mrcmtttm," CathoL Anglic MS. 
2) Provision ; fsre. North, 
|S) To trifle, or idle. 
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TIMMT. Timid ; fretful. WeH, 

TIMOROUS. (1) Difficult to please {unoertaiai 
fretful. Sometimes Hmoiureome. 

(2) Terrible. Skelton, ii 306. 

TIMOTHY. A child's penis. South, 

TIMP. The place at the bottom of an iron fur- 
nace where the metal iuues out. 

TIM-SARAH. A sledge touching the ground in 
front, and having wheels behind. 

TIM-WHISKY. A Ughtone-horse chaise with. jZ. 
out a head. South, ^ 

TIN. (1) Cash ; money. Var. dial 

(2)TilL CAeiA. 

TINCT. Tincture. Shak. 

TIND. To kindle. Weet. 

As thenal maketh impreielon in the was, and as 
fire cDiiTeyeth heat Into Iron, and as one candle 
^mdMk a thousand. 

eaHdtrmnf» ArmeiM, 10BV, p. b§ 

TINDES. Horns. 

The thrydd hovnde fSrfhtyng he lyndys. 
The bcste stroke hym wy th hys tinvtpt, 

MS, Cantab, Pf. Ii. », f. 78. 

TINDLES. fires made by children in Derby- 

shire on the night of All Souls, Nov. 2. 
TINE. (1) To lose. (A.-S.) It occasionally has 
the meaning, to perish, to cause to perish. 
Of the turtyl that tytic* hire make. 
That nevere aftcrc othcre wille take. 

MS. Hart, SStiO, f. lit 
For jyf thou make any msn faltly t^a. 
As for theft, thou shalt have pyne. 

MS, HaH. 1701, f. 14. 
For )yf thoudoust, thou mayst hem 4rtM, 
And for that pryde go to pyne. 

ir5. Har<. 1701, f.n. 
He hath smetyn the dewke Scgwyne, 
Hys hois he made hym fbr to ryn*. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. Ii. 38, f. 181 
I dar iaye, wlthouten fyne. 
That we shul so oure londes tifnt, 

O^torMundi, MS. CM. TVte. Camtab, f. SB. 
That ys owre God so gracyous. 
And ys so looth mannys sowle to fyne. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. IL 38, f. 17* 
For alle If he levede als a swynne, 
He wenes God wUIe hym nojt (yne. 

if& Hart. 9960, f. 90. 

(2) The prong of a fork, &c Far, tUaL Tined 
hooke, Harrison's England, p. 232. 

(3) To difide a field with a hedge. Also, to 
mend a hedge. JVeet, 

a) To light ; to kindle. Var.diaL 
(bS Wild vetch, or tare. 

(6) To shut; to inclose. North, 

(7) A forfeit, or pledge. North, 

(8) A moment, or brief space of time. 
TINESTOCKS. The short crooked handles upon 

the pole of a scythe. Weet, 
TING. (1) The girth which secures the pannien 
of a packsaddle. Devon, 

2) To beat ; to girth ; to bind. Weet. 

3) To sting. (4) A sting. North, 
5) To ring a bell. Eaet, "To tmg as abell»'' 

Cotgrave in ▼. Sonner. 

iGi\ A prong fork. Dewm, 
7) To chide sererely. Ermoor. 
(8) To split; to crack. North. 
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TINGE. A small red insect. Pegge. 

TINGER. A great falsehood. Devon. 

TINGLE.TANGLK. A small bell. 

Now hang the hallowed bell about hit neck. 
We call it a mellisonant tingU-tanglt, 

Randolph'9 ilwynta*, 1640. 

TINGLING. Sharp. Var, dial 

TING-TANG. The saints-beU. Var. dial. 

TING-WORM. A venomoiu worm that bites 
cattle under the tongue. Ghue. 

TINING. (1) Dead wood used in tining or re- 
pairing a hedge. CKeth. 

(2) A new inclosed ground. Wittt. 

TINK. To tinkle, as beUs. 

TINKER. To mend clumsily. West. 

TINKLE. To strike a Ught. Northampt. 

TINKLER. A tinker. North. ** A tincker, 
or tinkeler/' Baret's Alvearie, 1580. 

TINLE Y. The same as Tindlet, q. t. 

TINNET. The same as Tining, q. ▼. 

TING. A contracted form of *' aught I know/' 
geaerally joined to a negative. Devon. 

TINSED-BALL. A chUd's ball wrought with 
worsted of various colours. To time a ball is 
to work such a covering upon it. Unnter. 

TINSEY. A water can. O^nm. 

TINSIN. A kind of satin. 

TINT. (1) Lost. (A.-S.) 

TiUe thou at belle come, thou walde noehteityiit«« 
And ware leaede of thaa that thou hade rjmtf. 

MS. Umeoln A. L 17« f. 191. 

(2) Destroyed. See TVtie (1). 

It rayned lire fra heven and brunatane. 
And tifnt al that thare waa and apared nane. 

MS, Cott. Qaiba E. is. f. 07. 

3) Tint/hr tant, tit for tat. 

4 j It is not. West. 

5; A goblin. North, 

6) H Jf a bushel of com. 

INTED. Lost ; neglected. North. 
TINTERNELL. The name of an old dance. 
TINTH. The same as ThUng, q. ▼. 
TINTY. Tinted. Northanqtt. 
TIP. (1) To overturn. Weet. 

(2) To give. (3) A donation. Var. diaL 
(4) A draught of liquor. WetL 

5) A smart but Ught blow. 

6) To adjust the top of a stack. 

TIP-CAT. A boy's game, fiilly described in 

Strutt,ed.l830»p.l09. 
TIP-CHEESE. A boy's game. 
TIPS. (1) A ball, or globe. 
f2) A trap for rabbits, &c YorJsMh. 

(3) To empty liquor from one vessel into tno- 
ther. North. 

(4) To toss with the hand. Line. 
TIPBR-DOWN. Strong drink. Yori$h. 
TIPE-STICK. The piece of wood which, reach. 

ing from shaft to shaft, keeps the body of a 

cart in its place, and prevents it from typing 

up or over. JJne. 
TIPPED. Headed ; pointed. 
TIPPERD. Badly dressed. North. 
TIPPET. To turn tippet^ to make a oompiete 

change. An old phiaie. 
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TIPPLE. (I) To tumble : to turn over, as ii 

in tumbling. 
(2) Drink. Var. diaL 

TIPPLER. A tumbler : hence, when ihey talk 
of a tumbler pigeon, yon hear them saj^ 
"Whata/tnpi^heisr 
TIPPLING. Haymaking. Notf. 
TIPPLING-HOUSE. Abeer-shop. 
TIPPY. (1) Smart ; fine. Var. diaL 
(2) The brim of a cap or bonnet. 
TIPS. (I) Small faggots. 5a#. 
(2) Irons for the bottoms of shoes. 
TIP-TEERERS. Christmas mummers, ffants, 
TIPTOON. Tiptoes; the extremities of the 

toes. Chaucer, Cant. T. 15313. 
TIP-TOP. (1) Quite at the top. 
(2) The best of anything. Var. diaL 
TIRANDYB. Tyranny. 

But wroujten upon Hrandg^ 
That no piti ne my^te hem plje. 

Gowtr, MS. She. Antiq. 134, f. S8» 
But now (yravnfrife yt holden ry^t. 
And ndnene yt turned to tolelti. 

MS OmUmb. Ft. iL 38. f. t» 

TIRANT. Special ; extraordinary. fVeit. 
TIRDELS. Sheep's dung. Huloet. 
TIRE. (1) To tear; to pluck ; to feed vpon, as 
birds (k prey. {A.^N.) 

(2) To attire ; to dress. Also, to dress food. 

Thea x^. knyghtya he dud tjfn 
In palmen wede anon. 

MS. Cmntmb. Ff. ii. 38^ f. ItU 
He brouft me to a feyre palaa, 
Wele (yrvrfand rychly in all oaie ; 
He ahewyd me hyi caatellutbnd tourya^ 
And hyt hey haulec and boutet, 
Forettca, ryven, frutet and Aouret 

MS. Jtkmol9 81, ST. Cent* 
Let my moy»t hair grow rich with perfume awcftCs^ 
And tyrt my browa with roae>bud coronetc 
The royal tombet coromanda ut live t ilnce they 
Teach that the verygoda themielvea decay. 

Flstchtr't Poenf, p.45h. 

(3) The head-dress. 

Wyth wympili and ttfrit wrappid in prUe, 
Yelow under yelow they covyr and hyde. 

jrs. Land. 4M»r. 73k 
In that day shall the Lord take away the oma. 
ment of the slippers, and the calle«, and the round 
Hm, the sweete-balles, and the bracelets. 

Dtnt*9 Pttthwm]^, pk4Ci. 

(4) Prepared ; ready ; dressed ; attired. 

By that the shyppcs were gon and rowed in tkedepe, 
Trussed and ^frtd on toterynge wawes. 

MS. Cott. Caiig. A. Ik. f. 111. 

(5) A tier, row, or rank. 

(6) The iron rim of a wheel. 
TIREDER. More tired. East. 
TIRELING. Worn out ; tired. 
TIRBMAN. A dealer in dresses, and all kinds 

of ornamental clothing. 
TIREMENT. Interment. 
TIRET. A leather strap for hawks, hounds, &c. 
TIREWOMAN. A milliner. 
TIRFE. The tuck of a cap, &c. 
TIRING-BOY. One who stirs the colour about 

in printing doth, &c. Lame, 
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Tnum-HOUSE. An old term for the dreu- 

ing-coom at theatres, tennis-oourts, &c. 
TIRL. To pat in motion. In many old hallads 
weiKad, " he iirled the pin at the cattle gate -/' 
as 4)ae would say, he rang the belL North. 
TIRLINS. SmaU pebbles, coals, Slc 
TIRNXDBN. Turned. {J.-S,) 
TIRPEIL. Trouble i broil; villany; base ac- 
tion 4 Tileness ; roguery. Htamg, 
TIRSTT. Trusty. JUiton, 
TISAN. Barley-water. ^J,^N.) 
TISCAV. A handful of com tied up as a sheaf 

by a igleaner. Cormo. 
TISB. To entice. 

•I^tyl or moclMl lymie we do, 
XlMfaid «Bd onre AmIm <yfyii lu thtrto. 

Ma. HmH. 1701, f. 1. 
Bart thow l-«eya any thynge 
That 4iiMrf the to fynnTiige \ 

MS. Coit. Qaud. A. IL f. 144. 
Adam annicrdwiih wykyd vyil. 
The eddyte he igmd me thertyll. 

M8.A9hmoU9l,t.9i. 
▼ oiay eryr aftiir th yt 
TlMt thou woldytt ti/m me to do amyi, 
Ne game achttide the glewe I 

M8, Cantab. Tt. U. 38. f. 7S. 

TISEDAY. Tuesday. '< The tyseday tharaftyre," 
Moite Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 94. 

TISS. To hiss. Samenet. 

TISSICK. Atickling faint cough. Eoit. 

TISSUE. A riband. (j^.-N.) 

TISTY-TOSTY. (1) The blossoms of cowslips 
collfleted together, tied in a globular form, and 
used to toss to and fro for an amusement 
called titty-totiy. It is sometimes called 
simply a ioiiy. 

(2) Swaggering. The term was formerly applied 
to swaggering swashbucklers, &c. 

TIT. (1) A horse. Far. dial 

Thli he spake to intice the minde of a lecherous young 



But what ipuTTCs need now for an untam'd Mtt to be 

tiottfaig. 
Or to add old oUe to the flame, new flaxe to theflcr ? 
Btm^fiMTe A0ketUmal9 Shtptmd, IMM. 

(2) A test Far.dioL 

(3) Bit; morseL Stnnertef, 

(4) This. Yorktk. 

(5) A nice smart girL For. dial 

(6) A dam in a river. 

TIT-BIT. A delicate morsel. Far. dial 
TITCHED. Touched. Far. dud. 
TITE. (1) A spring of water. Oxon. I believe 
this word is now obsolete ; but one part of 
Chipping Norton is, I am informed, still called 
nte-end. 
(2) For tideik^ bappeneth. 
(3> To put in order. North, 
(4) Soon. Still in use. 
The ateward also tjftt 
The kyng let drawe bym, with grete dyipyte, 

Wyth honys thorow the towne, 
Aod hanged hym on the galowe tree. 
That al men myght hyt lee, 
That he had done treione I 

US, OMtab. rfc iLae, t.n. 

(ft) Weight. Somsnot. 



TITELERIS. Tattlen. 
TITERING. Couruhip. (J.^S.) 
TITE-TITY. To balance on the hand ; to play 

at seesaw. Somertet. 
TIT-FAGGOTS. Small short faggots. 
TITH. Tight, or strong. 
TITHANDE. Tidings. 

Then tolde the kynge hur t^thtmda. 

MS. Outtab. Ft. ii. 3B, f. 71 
Knyghtys of dyven kmdys, 
When they harde of these fyfJbandye, 

They gyied them f ulle gay ^ 
Of erery londe the bette, 
Thednr they rode withowten iiate, 
Fulle wele arayed and dyghL 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. aS, tTB. 

TITHING. A company of magpies. 
TITHINGE. Tidings. 

There fadun be not well lykynge, 
When they harde of that titthynge. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. il. SB, f. 160 

TITIMALE. The herb e^horbia. 
TITIVIL. A worthless knave. 

For the dcvlll hymaelf, to let farther diviiion 
betwene the Engliihe and Frenche nacion, did ap- 
]Mrell certain eatchepouiet and paraiitn* commonly 
calli!d titipU* and tale tellers, to lowe ditcord aud 
diiMncton. Hall. Henry Fi. f. 43. 

Tynckm and tabberen, typplers, tavcmers, 
l^ttif/yiiaa, fryfuUen, turnen and trumpert. 

Ther»ifte», p. fl7« 

TIT-LARK. A sort of lark differing from the 

skylark, of a lower flight and inferior note. 
TITLELES. Without title. {A.-S.) 
TITLERES. Hounds. Oawayne. 
TITLING. *<The birde that hatcheth the 

cuckowes egges,'' Nomenclator, 1585, p. 57. 
TITMOSE. The pudendum. 

HIr corage was to have ado with alle; 
She had no mynd that she shuld die. 
But with her prety tytmoae to encrece and multeply. 

RaUq. Antlq. ii. St. 
TITMUN. Qu. titmuutt a titmouse ? 
That can flnde a titmuna nett. 
And keape a robin redbrette. 

Mitogonut, ap. Collier, U. 479. 

TITTB. (1) Soon ; quickly. 

And for I may nojt thys dette quyte, 
Lorde, that I have done forgyve me fyffc. 

jr& HaH. flfles, f. 3. 
(2) Tightened ? 

And the feete uppward fut knytted, 

And in Strang paynea be streyned and (yMadL 

Hampole, MS. Bnu>e9, p. 910. 

TITTER. (1) Sooner; earlier. North. " Titter 
up kA," L e. the earliest riser call the rest. 
This example is taken from Unys MS. Addi- 
tions to Ray. 

A I fadlr, he said, takes to none 111. 
For with the geaiint flgbte I wUIe. 

To luke if 1 dare byde ; 
And hot I tutor armede lie, 
I sallenoghte lett, to mote I the. 
That I ne salle to hyme ryde. 

MS. LlneaAi A. L 17, 1 168. 

(2) To tremble. SufoU. 

(3) To seesaw. Ea§t. 
TITTERAVATING. Tiresome. Biut. 
TITTERS. A kind of weed. 
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TITTER-TOTTER. The game of eeoaw. 
TITTIVATE. TodresineaUy. Var.diaL 
TITTLE. (1) To tickle. East. 

(2) The mark on dice. 

(3) To bring up by hand. 
TITTLE-BAT. The stickleback. 
TITTLE-GOOSE. A foolish blab. Wett 
TITTUP. A canter. Var. dial 
TITTY. (1) A cat. North. 

(2) The breast, or milk therefirom. 

(3) Sbter. Cumb. 
C4) Tiny ; smaU. rar. dial 
TITTY-MOUSE. A titmouse. Bartt. 

The mouiea HMiy-moMM was no doubt. 

A trirde and generaiion. 
That may appeare yet mora at large 

By Ottghten propagation. 

M8. Poema in Dr. BHu^t P u mnn on. 

TITTYRIES. 

No newet of naTica burnt at aeaa ; 
No nolle of late apawn'd tiuifriu. 

Htrrkl^t Worlu, k 178. 

TIV. To. North. 

TIVER. Red ochre. Eatt, l^ 

TIXUIL. A needle. ^Wt 

TIXTE. A text (A.^.) ^/I i 

TIZZY. Sixpence. A cant term. 

TI5ANDIS. Tiding!. 

The maydene rynnea to the hauUe 
T^andU to frayne. MM. Linceln A. 1. Vf, t. 1S7. 
TUT. (1) Position ? 

The biathop icyd anonryjt. 
Abide, woman, in that«<5f 
TlUe my scrmonde be donew 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48, f. 48. 

(5) Made; did. 

Stlntehit woldehe. if he myft, 
The foly that hit bretheren tip. 
Cunor MumH, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 86 

fS) Fastened ; tied. (4) Prepared. 
TLICK. To cUck the fingers. 
TO. (1) UntiL 

Theyi knyghtii nerer stynte ne Idane, 

lb thay unto the cet^ wanne. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f. 118. 

(2) In Lincolnshire, to is used for qf and ybr. 
As " think to a thing/* and " bread to break- 
fast." In Devonshire it often occupies the 
places of at and with. " When were you to 
Plymouth?" 

iS) Two ; twice ; too. North. 

\4) Contr. of tobacco. 

[b) Took. Same as Ta, q. ▼. 

Hb panterer (o a lofe tho y wys. 

CapMb VUodtin, p. lA. 

is Compared with. Still in use. " That man 

(6) nothing to him.*' 

(7) To harass, or fatigue. Yorkth. 

(8) Thou. North. 

(9) Shut ; put to. Var. dial 
rlO) Almost Herrf. 
(11) To andoffoin, from time to time. 
10-. A prefix to verbs of A.-S. origin, imply. 

ing destruction or deterioration. 
TOAD. Like a toad under a hanow, i. e. in a 

state of torture. Var. dial 
TOAD-BIT. A disease in cattte. North. 



The herb horse-tail. 
Toadsstool. Todythatte, Pr. 
Called toadt-meat in the Isle of 



TOAD-EATER. Apanalte. Far. dial 
TOAD-IN-AHOLE. Beefsteaks baked in bai- 

ter ; or, rather, a piece of beef placed in tlie 

middle of a dish of batter, and then baked. . 
OAD-PADDOCK. A toadstool. Lanc.^mM 

TOAD-PIPES. '*^^ *•— *- *■ *-•' ^^ 

TOAD*S-CAP. 

Parv. East. 

Wight. 
TOAD-SKEP. Fungus on old trees. 
TOAD-SLUBBER. The mucus or jelly 

incloses the eggs of a toad. 
TOAD-SPIT. Cuckoo-spittle. 
TOAD-STONE. A stone formerly supposed to 

be found in the head of a toad, and oonsidcEed 

a sovereign remedy in many disorders. 
TOADY. (1) Hateful ; beastly. West. 
(2) To flatter any one for gain. 
TOAK. To soak. Somerset. 
TOARE. Grass and rubbish on corn-land aAcr 

the com is reaped; or the long sour grasa im 

pasture fields. Kent. 
TOART. Towards. West. 

OATLT. Quiet ; easily managed. Chesh.s^ 
TOB. To pitch ; to chuck. Beds. ^ 

TO-BRASTE. Burst in pieces. 

Thaire gttd tperla a1 to-brottt 
On molde whenne thai mctt. 

M8. Uneoln A. 1. 17, r*I& 

TO-BROKE. Broken in pieces. 

The gatii that Ncptunui made 
A thouaande wynter thcrtofore. 
They have anone to-^rdlr* and tore 

Corner, MS. fte. JnUq. 184, U^U 

TOBY-TROT. A simple fellow. Z^cvon. 
TOCHER. A tether. Norf. 
TO-CLAT EREN. CUttered together. 

The dowdys alle f-elatarm, aa they dere wolde. 

jr& CM. Catig. A. ILL im. 

TOD. (1) A fox. StiU in use. 
Two stone of wooL 

A bush, generally of Wy. In SuflRt^ m 
itump at the top of a pollard. 
And, like an owle, by night to got ateond, 
Rooated all day within an iTie tod. 
Among the aea-diiba, In the dampy cavca. 
In diameU-houaca» flt to dwell In graTea. 

Drmrlofi'e Foomo, 1897* P- 88^ 

(4) A disease in rabbits. West. 

(5) Toothed. Still in use. 
(61 The upright stake of a hurdle. 
TO-DAISTE. Dashed in pieces. 

And daate out the teth oat of his hered. 
And to-daMe his bones. 

MS. IWfi. Cott. Qmn. 8f. 

TO-DAY.MORNING. This morning. 
TODDLE. To walk with short steps, as a 

child. Toddles, a term of endearment. 
TODDY. (1) Rum and water. Var. dial 
(2) Very smaU ; tmy. North. 
TODELINGE. A Uttle toad. 
TODOE. The same as Sto^, q. ▼. 
TOD-LOWREY. A bugbear, or ghoal. 
TO-DO. Fuss ; ado. Far. dial 
TO-FALL. The same as Tee-fall, q. ▼. 
TOFET. Half a bushel Kent. 
TOFFY. The same u Ti^, q. t. 
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T0FLI6HT. Arefoge. (A.'S,) 

TO-FORNE. Before. 

That a maide hatha a childa bone, 
Tha whiche th jnge was not w t<hfam§, 

l^dguu, MS. AthmoU SO, f . 5ft. 

TO-FRUSCHBD. Dashed to pieces. 

Dowae Into tha dyka» and thara ha falla and was 
alia i»./ywcs*«d> 'fS, Umeoin A. i. 17. f. 1. 

TOFT. Open gromid ; a plain ; a hilL Kennett 
explains it " a Held where a house or building 
once stood." 

TOG. To go, or jog along. Ohue, 

TOGACE. The name of a cat 

TOG-BELLIED. Very fat. Oloue. 

TOGE. A toga. Shai. The term is explsined 
a coat in the canting dictionaries. 

TOGGERY. Wom-ont clothes. 

TO-GIDERB. Together. {ji.-S,) 

TO-OINDE. To reduce to pieces. 

TOGITHERS. Together. (A.-S,) 

TOGMAN. A ooat. A cant term. 

TO.GRYNDE. Grind to pieces. 

Wylda botya ma wylle to-fryndc. 
Or any man may ma fynda. 

JKL Cmtab. Pf. 11. 38, f. 244. 

TOIL. (1) The piece of armour which was buc- 
kled to the taaset, and hung over the cuishes. 
Meyrick, ii. 180. 

(2) An indosure into which game was driTen. 

TOILE. To tug. (j4.-S.) 

TOILOUS. Laborious. PabgroM. 
OINE. (1) Shut Laui. =^ 

(2) To tune a musical instrument v 
TOrr. (n Proud ; stiff. Wut 

(t^ A cushion, or hassock. Devon. 

(3) A settle. Somertet. 

(4) To fill, or tumble over. North, 
TOITISU. Pert ; snappish. Comw. 
TOKE. (1) Gave ; delivered up. (^.-5.) 
(t) To c^ean apples. Somenet 
TOKEN. (1) A fooL mUt. 

(2) A small piece of brass or copper, generally 
worth about a £urthing, formerly issued by 
tradesmen. 

(3) A plague-spot on the flesh. 

(4) To betroth. Comw, 
TOKENYNG. InteUigence. 

But forthe he went monythyi three. 
But Udkmt^ng of hur nerer harde hce. 

MS, CarHab, Ff. U.3B, f. 140. 
aW fc e wf w^M ione of hym he fonde, 
Slayne men on erery hoode. 

JC8. Oamtab. Ff . U. SB. f. 87. 

TOKIN. Analarm-beD. (fV.) 
TOKNE. A token, or sign. Pr, Parv. 
TOKYTES. Kites? The printed edition reads 
'* gleides or pnttocks." 

Thebe wommen haddyn wyngget like tofeyMt, that 
with crying Toyee iekyn her mete. 

Wimb0Uon*» Sermon, 1988, MS. Hattm 91, p. lA. 

TOLD. Accounted. i^A.-S.) 
TOLDERED-UP. Dressed out Line. 
TOLE. (1) To draw. Hence, to entice. It occurs 

in the last sense in very early writers. See 

Wright's Seven Sages, p. 103. 
f 2) A mass of large trees. Suuox, 
(Z) To tear in pieces. 



(4) A weapon. 

TOLEDO. A sword, or dagger, so called from 

the place of manufacture. 
TOLERATE To tyrannize. SuL 
TOLKE. A man ; a knight 
TOLLACION. Abduction. (^.-M) 
The vice of supplantaclone. 
With many a fab tnllaeUm, 
Whiche he contplreth alle unknowe. 

Goiv«r, MS. Soc.Jntiq. 184. f.TIL 

TOLL-BAR. A turnpike, rar. dial 
TOLL.BOOTH. A town-haU. North. 
TOLL-BOY. Cheap goods. Dor§et. 
TOLLE. To incite one to do anything. 
TOLLEN. To measure out ; to count 
TOLLER. (1) TaUow. South. 
(2) A toll-gatherer. {A.-S.) Totters, Skelton, 
i. 152, erroneously explained by Mr. Dyce 
tettert, tpeakert. 

lUler* offlcy fit ei Hie, 

For they take toUe oft agayn ikyUe. 

Jf& AarLS980, f.SO. 

TOLLETRY. Magic This term is derived 

from Toilet, or Toledo, in Spain. 
TOLL-NOOK. A comer of the market-plaee 

where the toll used to be taken. North. 
TOL-LOL. Tolerable. Var.diaL 
TOLMEN. Perforated stones. 
TO-IX)OKER. A spectator. Devon. 
TOLPIN. A pin belonging to a cart 
TOLSERY. A penny. A cant term. 
TOLSEY. The place where tolls were taken. 
TOLTER. To struggle ; to flounder. 
TOLYONE. To plead. Pr. Parv. 
TOM. (1) A dose-stool. Somereet. 
(2) The knave of trumps at gleek. 
TOMBESTERE. A dancing woman. (A.'S.) 
TOM-CAT. A male cat far. dial 
TOM.CONY. A simple feUow. 
TOM-CULL. The fish miller's-thumb. 
TOM-DRUM. " Tom Drum his intertdnment, 
which is, to hale a man in by the head, and 
thrust him out by both the shoulders/' Stani- 
hurst's Ireland, p. 21. 
TOME. (1) Time; leisure. 

And je wllle hare and holde 50W ttllle. 
And take 30W feme awhile ther-tille. 

MB. Unnin A. 1. 17. f. 19t 
I have no turn to com therto, 
I have no toma thider to fare. 
OirMT Jfttfidl, MS. Cott. Trin. CamUh. f . 88. 
Here may a man raede, that has torn; 
A lang iiiouMB of the day of domc^ 

HmmpiU, MS. BmMt, p. 184. 

(2) Fanciful; light 

It to gude powder to ete If ye thynk that thl 
herede be fome ahoreneb 

JfS. LltMolJi A.I. 17« t. 980. 

3) Heartburn ; flushings. North. 

4) Empty. Wright's PoL Songs, p. 303. 
So dud thcie wreoches of Joye leine, 

Thef douted not Ooddes dome. 

Ourtvr Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, t It 

(5) A hair-line for fishing. Cumb, 

(6) To go towards. Somenet. 

(7) To faint away. North. 
TO-MEDIS. In the midst (^^&) 
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XOMEHED. 

Schent be alle are quede dcMtnd 
Over tomehtd in anl Und. 

MS, Cott. Vetpa*. D. vii. f. 15. 

TOMEREL. A dung-cart. 
TOM-FARTHING. A silly fcUow. 
TOMMY. (1) Provisions. Far, dial 

(2) A simple fellow. North, 

(3) A small spade for excavating the narrow 
bottoms of under drains. North, 

TOMMY-BAR. The ruff fish. North, 
TOMMY-LOACH, Th#» loach fish. 
TOM-NODDIES. Puffins are so called in 
Northumberland. See Pennant's Tour in 
Scotland, ed. 1790, i. 48. 
TOM.NODDY. A fool. Far, dial 
TOM.NOUP. The titmouse. Salop 
TO.MONTH. This month. Lme, 
TOMOR. Some kind of bird. 

The pellicui and the popynjay. 
The tomor and the turtil trw. 

jr& Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 68. 

TO-MORROW-DAY. To-morrow. Wett, 

TOM-PIN. A very large pin. 

TOM-PIPER. The name of a personage in the 
ancient morris-dance. 

TOM-POKER. A bugbear for chUdien. 

TOMRIG. A tomboy. Glow, 

TOMS-OF-BEDLAM. These vagabonds have 
already been noticed under Abraham-men, 
q. v., their other appellation. Aubrey, in his 
Nat. Hist. WUts, Royal Soc. MS., p. 259, re- 
lates the following anecdote concerning Sir 
Thomas More: — " Where this gate now 
stands [at Chelsea] was, in Sir Thomas More's 
time, a gate-house, according to the old 
fashion. From the top of this gate-house was 
a most pleasant and delightfull prospect, as is 
to be seen. His lordship was wont to re- 
create himself in this place, to apricate and 
contemplate, and bis little dog with him. It 
BO happened that a Tom 6 Bedlam gott up 
the staires when his lordship was there, 
and came to him, and cryed, '* leap, Tom, 
leap," offering his lo. violence to have thrown 
him over the battlements. His lo. was a 
little old man, and in his gown, and not able 
to make resistance, but having presentnesse 
of Witt, seyd, " Let's first throw this little 
dog over.'' The Tom 6 BedLun threw the 
dog down. " Pretty sport," sayd the Lord 
Chancelour, ** goe down, and bring it up, and 
try again." Whilest the mad-man went down 
for the dog, his lordship made fast the dore of 
the staires, and called for help, otherwise he 
had lost his life by this unexpected danger." 
To this Aubrey appends the following note : 
" Till the breaking out of the civill warres 
Tom d Bedlams did travell about the oountrey ; 
they had been poore distracted men that had 
been putt into Bedlam, where recovering to 
tome sobernesse, they were licentiated to goe 
a begging, e. g. they had on their left arm an 
armilla of tinn printed in some workes, about 
four inches long ; they could not gett it off. 



They wore about their necks a great horn of 
an oze in a string or bawdrie, which when 
they came to an house for almes, they did 
wind ; and they did putt the drink given them 
into this horn, whereto they did putt a stop- 
ple. Since the warres I doe not remember 
to have seen any one of them." In a later 
hand is added, *' I have teen them in Woroea- 
tenhiro within these thirty years, 1756." 

TOM-TAILOR. The daddy-long-legs. 

TOM-TBLL-TRUTH. A true guesser. 

TOM-TILER. A henpecked husband. 

TOM-TIT. The wren. Norf, 

TOM-TODDY. A tadpole. Cormo, 

TOM-TOE. The great toe. Var, diaL 

TOM-TOMMY. See Doukh-Tom. 

TOM-TROT. A sweetmeat for children, made 
by melting sugar, butter, and treacle together; 
when it is getting cool and rather atiff, it is 
drawn out into pieces about four inches long» 
and from its adhesive nature each piece ia 
wrapped up in a separate bit of paper. 

TOM-TUMBLER. The name of a fiend ? See 
Scot's Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, a» 
quoted in Ritson's Essay on Fairies, p. 45. 

TON. (1) To mash ale. 

(2) The one. {A.-S,) 

Theerle of Lanca«tur it the Com, 
And the erle of Waryn tir Johne. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ▼. 48. f.tt» 

(3) Taken. Sir Tristrem, p. 214. 

(4) The tunny fish ? Middleton, It. 404. 

(5) A spinning-wheeL Exm. 
TONDER. Tinder. {A,'S,) 
TONE. (1) Toes. {A,-S,) 

(2) Betaken; committed. Gawayne, 
TONEL. A kind of fowling net. 
TON-END. Upright North, 
TONG. (1) To toU a belL Wett. 
(2) Twang, or taste. Also as Tang, q. ▼. 
TONGE. Thong. Skelton, iL 274. 
TONGUE. (1) A small sole. Suffolk, 

(2) The sting of a bee. 

(3) "Tong of a balaunce, lanffuette" Palsgrave. 

(4) To talk immoderately. Wett. 
TONGUE-BANG. To scold heartUy. South, 
TONGUE-PAD. A talkative person. 
TONGUE-TREE. The pole of a waggon. 
TONGUE-WALK. To abuse. Far. dial 
TONIKIL. Same as Dahnatie, q. v. 
TONKEY. Stumpy and short. Devon, 
TONMELE. A large tub, or tun. 

TONNE. A barrel, or tun. 

The abot that was thider lent, 
Biheld the tonna wat made of trew 

JjBgtnd qfPope Gregonf, p. I9u 

TONNE-GRET. As large as a tun. 
TONNIHOOD. The bullfinch. North, 
TONOWRE. " Fonel or tonowre, futonum, 

mfmorium/* Pr. Parv. p. 170. 
TONPART. Of the one part. 
TONSE. To dress, or trim. North. 
TONSILE-HEDGE. A hedge cut neat and 

smooth. North, 
TON-TOTHER. One another. J>erh, 
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TONTYGH. A ton? 

Ittm, Ml. Petro ilre pro ly. quarters of a Umtpgh 
of flkMtOB, tQ •- T^^* 

Vanoiek CorfomHon B0eorda, temp. Hen. V I. 

TONUP. A turnip. Lme. 

TONT. A simpleton. 

TOO. A toe. {J,-S,) 

And iriM> to OD the fire gooe. 
He bfcnneth bothe foote and Iom. 

J#&LeiMd.798,f.6B. 

TOODLB. A tooth. Omen, 
TOOL. (1) It wilL Soa^^neL 

(2) To level the tnrface of a itone. 

(3) A poor nselefl4 fellow. Var, dioL 
TOOLS. Farming utensils. WetL 
TOOM. (1) Empty. North, 

The ooUeman kd him through maoy a nome. 

And thxough many a gallery gay. 
What a deele doth the king with ao many foome houaae, 

That he geta nm not flld with come and hay F 

Tlhe ta»f end m ftert Nartktnu M»n, 1640. 

2) To take wool off the cards. 

3) Time. See Guest, ii 205. It also means 
unoccupied space or room. 

Hcve may men rede, that have Ioom, 
A longe procciae of the day of doom. 

MS.AUU. liaOB,f.91. 

TOOBflNG. An aching in the eyes. North, 

TOON. (1) Too. Eoit, 

(2) The one ; the other. Var. dioL 
The tooM hoved, and behclde 
Theitrokya they gaf undur ichylde. 
Oxct wondur had hee ! 

M8. Cantmb, Ft, U. 98, f. 80. 

TOOK. (1) The toe. Somertet, 
(2) Tother; theother. Devon. 
TOORCAN. To wonder or muse on what one 

means to do. North. 
TOORB. Hard ; difficult. 
TOOT. (1) The deviL Lme. 

(2) To pry inquisitiTety. North. " Tooting and 
prying/' Taylor's Workes, 1630, L 119. Also, 
to gaze at eagerly. 

(3) Total ; the whole. Suffolk. 

(4) To blow a horn. Var. dial 
lb) To whine, or cry. Wett. 

(6) To shoot up, as plants. North, 

(7) To try ; to endeavour. Dewm. 
TOOTH. Keep ; maintenance. North, 
TOOTH.AND-EGO. A corruption of tutenag, 

an alloy or mixed metal. In this county 
spoons, &c., used by the common people are 
made of it, and these articles are thence vul- 
garly termed tooth and egg in this and the 
adjoining county of Nottingham. Line. 

TOOTH.AND.NAIL. To set about anything 
tooth and not/, to set about it in earnest. 

TOOTH-HOD. Fine pasturage. North. 

TOOTHING. Bricks left projecting from a 
party-waU ready for a house to be buUt next it. 

TOOT-HORN. Anything long and taper, like 
a comet or horn. Somerwet. 

TOOTH-SOAP. A kind of tooth-powder. 

Of the beads of mice being burned Is made that 
emoellent powder, for the tcowring and cleansing of 
the teeth, eallad tmth-tomft ; unto which if spikenard 



be added or m.'ogled, It will take away any filthy 
sent or stronge savour in the mouth. 

Top§^9 BmsU, 1607 
TOOTHSOME. Palatable. 

No swsgg'ring terms, no taunta : for 'tis not right 
Tu think that onely t«oth*om€ which can bite. 

Randolph't Jealom* Laven, 1648* 

TOOTHWORT. The herb shepherd's-pune. 

TOOTHY. (l)Peemh; crabbed. South, 

(2) Having many or laige teeth. 

TOOTING.HOLE. A loophole in a wall, && 

TOOTLEDUM-PATTICK. A fool. Cormo. 

TOOTLING. The noise made with the tongue 
in playing on the flute. Northan^tonah, 

TOO-TOO. Excessive; excessively; exceed- 
ingly. *' Too-toOf used absolutely for very 
weU or good," Ray's English Words, 1674, 
p. 49. It is often nothing more in sense than 
a strengthening of the word too, but too-too 
was regarded by our early writers as a single 
word. See ftuther observations in Shak. 
Soc. Pap. i. 39 ; Wit and Wisdom, notes, p. 72t 
where I have printed a very large number of 
quotations from early writers exhibiting tha 
meaning of this oompotmd word. 

Who toe-fD0 suddenly aeeepting the same, hoping 
thereby to have upheld the Protestant party In Ger« 
many, and not being succoured out of England as 
the Bohemians evpccted, was himself the year fol- 
lowing driven out of that his new elective kingdom. 

jr& tfar/.04fi. 

TOOZLE. To pull about roughly. North. 
TOP. (1) To bum off the long cotton end of the 

wick of a candle. Far. dioL Also, to snuff 

a candle. 

(2) The head. Tati over tcp^ headlong. Top 
over taU, head over tail, precipitately, rashly, 
hastily. 

But syr James had sodie a ehopp. 
That he wyste not be my toppe, 
Whethur hyt were day or nyght. 

Mia. CBHtab. Ft. ii 38. f. Tflw 
Thou take hym by the topp^ and I by the tayle, 
A sorowfuU songe in faith he shall singe. 

ChuterPlm^, 11. 178. 
Soche a strokk he gaf hym then. 
That the dewke bothe hors aud man 
Turned tej^ o^yr tapte I 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 76. 
Wyth here kercheves the devylys sayle, 
EUes shttl they go to helle bothe fop and taple. 

M8.HarUmi,t.S9. 

(3) Good ; capital. Var. dial 

(4) To wrestle. 

(5) A pit term for coal, when quite prepared 
for removal by wedges or powder. 

TOP-AND-SCOURGE. Whip-top. 

TOPASION. The topaz stone. 

TOP.CASTLES. Ledgings surrounding the 
mast-head. In Eglamour, 1072, it is appa- 
rently applied to the upper tunets of a castle, 
or perhaps to the temporary wooden fortifica- 
tions built at the tops of towers in preparing 
for a siege. According to Mr. Hunter, Hal- 
lamshire Glossary, p. 24, *' any building which 
overtops those around it, will be called in de- 
rision a co6-eatf If ." 

56 
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TOPENS. A twopenny piece. 

Thomas Uisherede Nonrlco. mapchaunt, Indict. 

Norwici obi«rv»ndo ••»igti.,de eo quod idemThomas 

mST d S DominiciB in teto .ancti Bartholomel 

•^toS; anno regni regi. HenricI .exti po.t «>n. 

q!^tum quinto. apud Norwicum Id nu»B"o„e "Jiu- 

dem Thorn. loWit culdam Thorn, atte Hirne 

bochere, lervicnti Roberti Candelere de Normco 

bochere, pro brat, a dicto Thoma atte HlmeeoipU, 

ri. In .ingulfa denarlU et in alii, denarii, vocatla 

MiM Of tnpna fabrlcatia de «re vocatii invtenpen*, 

leolndum formam et .linilltudinem denar. Tocat. 

Yorkp0n*, dicens et afflnnani eidem Thonne atte 

Hlrir«,luUonempr«lict«m fore »»nam argentum 

rt abll. moneum.prsBdicttt. Thoma. U«hereic.«a. 

dlctam wlutionem ene faU. et contrafact. eWem 

Thorn, atte Hirne pro bona wluUone fal.. et frau- 

dulent. ibidem liberavlt. •««««« VI 

yorwieh Corporation IUeor<U, temp. Hen. v i . 

TOP-FULL. Quite fuU. Var. dial. 
TOPING. Excellent; tiptop. Wett. 
TOPINYERE. A paramour. 
TOP-LATCH. The thong which passes through 
holes in the seel of a horse's collar, and senres 
to fasten it, or to loosen or tighten it, aj may 
be necessary. It is also the rising and falhng 
latch which, catching the movable part of 
thecow-bauk, confines her when milked. Moor. 
TOPLESS. Supreme. Shak, 
TOPMAN. A merchant vessel. 
TOPPEH. One who excels. I ar. dtai. 
TOPPICE. To hide, or take shelter. 
TOPPING. (1) A mode of cheating at play by 

holding a dice in the fingers. 
(2) A curl, or tuft of hair, &c. 
h) Fine ; exceUent ; in good health. 
TOPPINGLY. In good health. North. 
TOPPING-POT. An allowance of beer given 
in harvest time, when a mow was filled to the 

very top. Etui. e -w, 

TOPPINGS. The second skimming of milk. 

TOPPITS. The refuse of hemp. 

TOPPLE. (1) A crest, or tuft. 

(2^ To fall ; to tumble ; to tumble m confusion. 

^\L, to cause to fall, &c. Topple tail over, 

topsy-turvy. 

I am topuUid In my thoujte, 
So that of rewne Icveih noujt. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f . 42. 

TOPPLE-OVER. Said of sheep, beasts, or other 
farming Uve stock, when they sell for double 
their cost. « I jest toppled em over m the 

year." 

TOP-SAWYER. A leading person. 

TOPSIDE-TURVY. Topsy-turvy. 

TOPS-MAN. A foreman, or bailitf. 

TOP-STRING. The same as Top-latcH, q. v. 

TOP-UP. To make a finish ; thus, when one 
hM eaten Urgely of solid food, he is said to 
S ^ ^Wry and lighter eatables ; idso, 
Xn a person has come to ruin or into dis- 
tress, through any cause, he is said to be 
topped up» 

TOR. AhiU. Bewm. 

TORBLE. Trouble; ^Tangling. 
70RCKYS. Torchct. {A.'N.) 



TORCH. This phrase was recently heard at 
Bovton, near the sea. " Law ! how them 
clo'uds /orcA up, we shall ha rain." This im- 
pUed a roUing upwards of heavy smoke-bte 
clouds, as if they were the dense amokc of 
celestial fires. 

TORE. Broke. WeeU 

TORES. The ornamental wooden knobs or 
balls which are still to be seen on old- 
fashioned cradles and chairt. 

TORETES. Rings. {^.-N.) 

TORF. Chaflf that is raked off the coni, after 
it is threshed, but before it is cleaned. Kent. 

TORFEL. To fall; to die. North. 

TORFITCH. Wild vetch. Wett. 

TO-RIGHTS. In order. Far. dial. 

TORKELARE. A quarrelsome person. 

TORKESS. To alter a house, &c. 

TORKWED. An instrument applied to the nose 
of a vicious horse to make it stand still dunng 
the progress of shoeing. 

TORMENT. A tempest. {A.-N.) 

TORMENTILL. The herb setfoiL 

TORMENTING. Sub-ploughing, or sub-hoeir % 

Devon. 

TORMIT. A turnip. North. 

TORN. (1) Broke. WiUt. 

(2) A spinning-wheel. Exmoor. 

TORN AY. To tilt at a tournament, 

TORNAYEEZ. Turns; wheels. Gmvayne. 

TORN-DOWN. Rough ; riotous. Line. 

TORNE. (1) To turn. {A'.S,) 

But thogh a man him.elf be goo 
And he tomo m» hi. mood. 
That he haun'e fooles coropanyo. 
It ahal him tomo to grete folic. 

MS. Lanod "f^ f ««. 

(2) Angry. . 

TO-ROBBYDD. Stolen away entirely. 
My yoye. myn herte ye all tortM>ifdd, 
The chylde y» dcdd that soke my bre«te ! 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il- 38, f 4?. 

TO-ROF. Crumbled to pieces. 
That he tok he al to-rof. 
So dust in winde, and aboute drof. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. It*. 

llyt rakk he all toroof. 
And owt of the stabull drofe. 

MS. Oifira6. Ff. li.98, f. III. 

TORPENS. . I .«^ ,^ 

Hem. I bequeath to myne eapccial good Lord 

George Earl of Shrewsbury a cope of cloth of gold of 

white damaKce. with torpens dolh of gold and velrel 

up.n velvet. 2V.«. FetiM*. p. ««. 

TORPENT. Torpid. More. 

TORREN. Tom. .„^ Tl,«n.. war. 

In a colde wyntur. a. thekyng and Thomas wart 

in fere in the Chepe at London, the kyng wm w»rre 

of a pore man that wa. wre •~»'*' ^f^'T];* 

clothyL MS.Cantab.Ft.ii.3M.t.n. 

TORRIDIDDLE. Bewildered. Dortet. 

TORRIL. A worthless woman, or horse. 

TORT. (1) Sparkling. Wett. 

The Nonh Wlit. hor«» and other Ur*^ 
horse., when they come to drinke of the water of 
Chalke river, they wiU miff and wort. It b»o e^ 
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(2) Wrong. (A.^N,) 

(3) A wax candle. 

(4) Receipt for making ** torte offyssh*' in MS. 
Cott. JuUuB D. vUL f. 94. [Tart ?] 

(5) Large ; fat. GUnte, 
TORTIOUS. Injurioas. %fenter. 
TORTIVB. Twisted ; turned aside. 
TORTORS. Turtles. Oawayne, 
TORTUOUS. ObUque ; winding. {A.^N.) 
TORTYLL. Twisted. Ritton, 

A husdred torae y haflb tchot wlih hem, 
Under hei tort^U tre. XUMn Hnod, 1. 91. 

TORVED. Stern ; severe. 
TORY. An Irish robber. The /ortet were noted 
for their ferocity and murders. 

And BOW I must leave the orb of Jupiter, and 
drop down a Uttle lower to the sphere of Mars, who 
la termed a fery amongst the stars. 

Btthop'* Mamw t^fAatroli^, p. 48. 

TORY.RORY. In a wUd manner. 
TOS. Toes. (J.'S.) 

Hiae fet he kisten an hnndml sythcs. 
The tat, the nayles, and the lithes. 

Havelok, 2183. 
TOSH. A projecting tooth. Totknail, a nail 

driven in aslant like a tosh. 
TOSIER. A basket-roaker. South. 
TO.SONDRE. Go to pieces ; split. 
The fyry welkne gan to thundir. 
As thou5 the world schulde alle to-mndre, 

Gower, MS. Soc. jintiq. 134. f. 91. 

TO-SPRED. Scattered abroad. (^..&) 
TOSS. The mow or bay of a bam into which 

the com is put preparatory to its being 

threshed. 
TOSSICATED. Restless ; perplexed. 
TOSSING-BALL. A ball to play with. 
TOSS-PLUME. A swaggering fellow. 
TOSS.POT. A drankard. 
TOSSY-TAIL. Topsy-turvy. Dewm, 
TOSTICATED. (1) Tossed about. West. 
(2) Intoxicated. Var, dial. 
TOSTYRN. A toasting-iron. 
TOT. (1) A small drinking cup, holding about 

half a pint. fFarw. 

(2) A tuft of grass ; a bush. 

(3) A term of endearment. 

(4) Anything very smalL Eatt, 

(5) A foolish fellow. 

TOTALD. Killed, or ii]jured in an irretrievable 

manner. EasL 
TOTE. (1) To look, observe, or peep. (A.-S.) 
Deroclon stondyth fer withowt 
At the lyppys dore, and tottth ynne. 

MS, Cantab, Ft, ii. 38, f. S6. 

(2) The whole. Still in use. 
(.3) To bulge out. Somenet. 

(4) A tuft of grass, hair, &c. Lane, 

(5) Large ; fat. Gloue, 

TOTEHILL. An eminence. Cheih, "Totehyll, 

mmUaignette" Palsgrave, 1530. 
TOTELER. A whisperer. ** Be no totilcr," 

MS. BibL Reg. 17 B. zvii. f. 141. 
TOTER. A seesaw. Nominale MS. 
TOTEY. Irritable. North, 
TO-THE-FORE. Forthcoming. North. 



TOTHER. The other. (J,'S.) This it now 
generally considered a provincial vulgarism. 
The tothar day on the same wyse. 
As the kyuge fro the horde can ryse. 

jr& Cantah, Ff. U. aS, f. 74. 

rOTHER-DAY. The day before yesterday. 

Sutaex, In some places this expression ii 

indefinite. 
TOTHEREMMY. The others. Wnt, 
TOTLE. A lazy person. Weit, 
TOT-0'ER.SEAS. The golden-crested wren. 
TO-TORN. Tom to pieces. 

Rather thanne he schulde be forlorn* 
Yit I wolde eft heal to-tam, 

MS. CoU, CaU Cantab. B.«, f.tl 

TOT-QUOT. A general dispensation. 
TOTSANE. The herb agwut eattrit. 
TOTT. To note. It is also used u a sub. 
stantive. 

With letters and credence, the copy wherof, with 
my poore opinion upon the same, tatted in the mar- 
gyne, I sende unto your Highnes herewith. 

State Fapert, \, IMk 

TOTTARD. The herb nascorium. 

TOTTED. Excited ; elevated. 

TOTTERARSE. The game of seesaw. 

TOTTERED. Tattered. 

TOTTER-PIE. A high.raised apple-pie. 

TOTTLE. To toddle. Var, dioL 

TOTTY.(l) Dizzy; reeling. (.^.-5.) This term 
is still used in the provinces. 

So totif was the braynof hia hede, 
That he dealrid for to go to bede. 
And whan he was ones therin lalde. 
With hymself merrailously he Araide. 

MS, RuwL C, 86. 

(2) Little. SufoUt, 

TOTYNG-HOLE. A spy-hole. 

They withhi the citie percey ved well this toting, 
hfiia, and layed a pece of ordynaunce directly 
against the wyndowe. HaU, Henry VI. f. 83. 

TOU. Snares for taking game. Ea*t, 
TOUCH. (1) Time ; occasion. Wut, 

(2) To bow, by touching the hat, &c. in token of 
respect to a superior. North. 

(3) A cunning feat or trick. •* Touche, a crafty 
dede, /owr," Palsgrave. 

(4) A habit, or action. 

(5) A kind of very hard black granite. See 
Stanihurst, p. 31. The term was also applied 
to marble. 

(6^ To infect or stain. 
(7) A touchstone. Shak, 
TO UCH-BOX. A receptacle for lighted tinder 
carried by soldiers for matchlocks. 
He had no sooner drawne and rcntred ny her» 
Intending only but to have a bout. 
When she hii flaske and tvuvhJboxewti on fler. 
And till this hower the burning Is not out. 
Letting qfHumtmrt Blood in the Head-Vaine, I60Q. 

TOUCHER. A little; a trifle. North, 
TOUFFA. A small shed, at the end of farm. 

houses, to contain implements of agriculture 

and gardening. 
TOUGH. (1) Difficult. See Tbw. 
(2) The beam of a plough. 
TOUGHER. A portion, or doHiy. 
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And the wad han jou of all loves Co wad me ! and 
you ahall han me for your toughtr. 

The Two Laneathirt Lnert, 1640, p. 18. 

TOUGHT. Tight. StUlinuse. 
TOUGH Y. The same as Claggum, q. t. 
TOUGINGE. Tugging. 
TOUKEN. To dye. (^.-5.) 
TOUNISCHMEN. Townsmen. Leland, 
TOUR. A tower. (J.-N.) 
TOURMENTES. Engines. List of old words 

prefixed to Batman uppon Bartholome, 1582. 
TOURN. A spinning-wheel. Exnu 
TOURT. To decay. Sufoli. 
TOUSE. (1) To tug, or p«Ul about. 
(2) A noise, or disturbance. Dorset, 
(3j A slight blow. Somertet 
TOUSELED. Having tassels. 
TOUSER. A coarse apron. Devon, 
TOUT. (1) The backside. "Rubyng of ther 

toute/^ MS. Ashmole 61, f. 60. 

(2) A tunnel across a road. Line, 

(3) To solicit custom, rar, dioL Hence /ott/«r, 
a person who touts for inns, &c. 

(4) To follow or be followed. North. 

TO VET. A measure of two gallons, according to 
Cooper's. Sussex Glossary. Kersey says, '*a 
measure of half a bushel or two pecks.'' 
TOW. (1) Tough. For. dial Also, difficult. 
The phrase, to make it tow, to make it tough, 
is common in early writers in various shades 
of sense, but generally, to make it difficult, or 
take great pains with any matter ; to treat an 
huiffn^leant tatk or matter with aa much care 
at^U were of great importance, 

Befe and moton wylle serre wele enow ; 

And for to leche so ferre a ly till bakon flyk. 

Which hath long hanggid, resty and tow : 

And the wey I telle you la oomboroat and thyk. 

And thou might stomble, and take the cryk. 

Reliq, AnHq, II. 99. 

To day thou gate no mon« of met 
Made thou it never co tew^, 

MS. Qintab, Ft, ▼. 48, f. U. 

2) Tools, or apparatus. East, 

3) Pleasant ; delightful. Devon, 
TOWAIL. A towel. (/^.-M) 

Wyth thre towaylM and no Imea 
Bule tbyn muter at thy mane. 

MS. Cottmt. Claud, A. U. f. IM. 

TOWAN. A sand hillock. Depon, 
TOWARD. At hand ; forthcoming. 
TOWARDES. Toward. {J,>S.) 
TOWARDLT. Prosperous ; doing welL 
TOW-BLOWEN. A blown herring. Suffolk. 

WD. Told. Lancjk 
TOWEL. (1) An oaken %ck. Warw, Also a 

verb, to beat with an oaken cudgeL 
(2) The anus. Reliq. Antiq. i. 192. 
TOWEN. (1) To tame. Northumb, 

(2) A town. Nominale MS. 

(3) Fatigued. Gawagne, 

TOWER. (1) A high head-dress much worn by 

ladies about the year 1710. 
(2) Curled hair on the forehead. 
TOWER-LIGHTS. The small upper lights of a 

peipendicular window in a church. 
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TO W6HT. A piece of rope-yam used for tying 
up sacks. North. 

TO-WHEN. TiU when ; how long. 

TO-WHILS. Whilst. 

TOWING-LINE. A Une affixed to a barge and 
a horse towing it. Towing-path, the path 
used by horses in towing. 

TOWLE. To ton, or entice. 

TOWLETTS. The flaps which hung on the 
thighs from the tasses. Arch. zvii. 295. 

TOWLING. Whipping horses up and down at 
a fair, a boy's mischievous amusement. 

TOWLY. AtoweL Satt. 

TOWN. (1) A village. Far, dial Town^te, 
the high road through a town or village. 

(2) The court, or farmyard. Dewm. 

TO WN-HUSBAND. An officer of a parish who 
collects the moneys from the parents of illegi- 
timate children for the maintenance of tihc 
latter. East, 

TOWN-PLACE. A fumyard. Carmo, 

TOWN-TOP. A large top whipped by several 
boys at the same time. So a town.bull is a 
bull kept for the use of the conununity. 

TOWPIN. A pin belonging to a cart. 

TOWRETE. To hSi upon ; to attack. {A.-S.) 

TOWRETH. << Said of a hawk when she lifteth 
up her wing," Diet. Rust. 

TOW-ROW. Money paid by porters to persons 
who undertake to find them work. Eaet. 

TOWRUS. Eager. Said of the roebuck. 

TOWT. To put out of order ; to entongle, or 
rumple. Var, dial. Hence towtg, disorderly, 
ill-tempered. 

TOWTE. Taught. " Doeeor, to be towte," 
MS. Vocab. XV. Cent, in my possession. 

TOXE. Tusk. KyngAlisaunder,6123. 

TOY. Whim; fancy; trifle. To take a toy, 
L e. to take a fancy, to go about at random. 

For these causes. I say, she ran at random and 
played her pranks as the (ty took her in the head, 
sometimes publicly, sometimes privately, whereby 
she both disparaged her reputation, and brought 
henclf into the contempt of the world. 

MS. HarL 4an. 

TO-YEAR. This year. Var.diaL "Tojere, 
homo," Cathol. An^ MS. xv. Cent. 

TOZE. (1) The same as Tau§e, q. v. 

(2) To disentangle wool or flax. 

TPROT. An exclamation of contempt. See 
Wright's Political Songs, p. 381. 

TRACE. (1) To walk. Still in use. 

(2) A track, or path. '* Trace, a streyght way, 
trace,** Palsgrave, 1530. Also « verb, to fol- 
low the track of an animaL 

(3) A sledge, or small cart. 
TRACE-SIDES. Traces separated. 
TRACE-WAY. Built trace-way, L e. atooei 

built longitudinally in the front of a waU. 
TRACK. Right course, or track. ^ Weat, 
TRACT. (1) To trace, or track. 
(2) Delay. State Papers, i 231. 
TRADE. (1) A road. S^uasf, MetaphoricaUy 

applied to the road or path of life. Also, ftrak 

in a road. 
(2) StuflT; rubbish. 
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(S)Trod. (ji.^S.) 
(4) Conduct ; habit ; custom. Eatt. 
TRADERS. Tradesmea's tokens. 
TRADES-AND-DUMB-MOTIONS. A country 

game, where one boy makes signs represent- 

ing the occupation of some trade, and another 

boy guesses it. 
TRAFBR. A searcher, or hunter. 
TRAFFICK. (1) Lumber ; rubbUh. North. 
(2) Passage of people, f^ar. dial 
TRAFFING.DISH. A bowl through which milk 

is strained into the tray in which it is set to 

raise cream. 
TRAGEDY. A tragedy, says the Prompt. Panr. 

is a ** pley that begynnythe with myrthe and 

endythe with sorowe." The term was also 

applied to a tale. 
The last acte of a tragedle b alwale* more hcavie 

■ad aorrowfull than the rest. 

Lambarde'§ PanmbmtaHan, IBM, p 389. 

TRAGETTES. Juggling tricks. 

JognlooTS gret arantage they getea. 
With Japea and with tragette*. 

M8. HarL SSOO, f. iW. 

To betray. (J,'S.) 
And peoauDce on hem layd. 
For that thai hadde God ytratfd. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. S8. 
For alle the golde that ever myght be. 

Fro heveo unto the wordia ende, 
Thon bey* never traped for me. 
For with me I rede the wende. 

MS. Cantftb. Ff. ▼.48, f. ISO. 

TRAIK. To sicken ; to die. North, 

TRAILE. (1) A trellis work for creepers, used 

in an arbour. See Florio, p. 113. Drayton 

uses it for a creeping plant. In architecture, 

ornaments of leaves, &c. 

(2) To loiter. North, 

(3) To drag. Torrent, p. 56. 

(4) The train of a gown. 

(5) To carry hay or com. inc. 

(6) To hunt by the track or scent. 

(7) A portion, or fragment. 

(8) A kind of sledge or cart. 
TRAILEBASTONS. A company of persons 

who bound themselves together by oath to 
•Mist one another against any one who dis- 
pleased a member of the liody. The Traile> 
bastons, according to Langtoft, arose in the 
reign df Edward I, and judges were appointed 
expressly for the purpose of trying them. 
They are supposed to have derived tlieir name 
from long staffs which they carried. 

TRAILING-BEER. Beer given to mowers as 
a fine by persons walking over gross before it 
is cut. Var.dioL 

TRAIL-TONGS. A dirty slattern. TniLtr^ 
it also used in the same sense. 

TRAILT. Slovenly. Cumb, 

TRAIN. (1) The tail of a hawk. Also, some- 
thing tied to a lure to entice a hawk. A trap 
or lure for any animal was also called a train. 

(2) Treachery ; stratagem ; deceit. 

Y trowe tyr Harrok. be Goddei payne, 
Havo tlayne ayr Roger be tome rrajm*. 

Jf S. CSanlo^. Ff. IL 38, f. 75* 



At a batayle certeyne 

Of Sar»yna thai have dons trapn*. 

Ma. Otntab. )f r. il. PS, ( 191. 

And now thou woldyst wondur fayne 

Be the furste to do me trains. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f.71, 
(3) Clever ; apt. Yorish, 
(a) To harbour, said of a wolf. 
TRAI S. The traces of a horse. 
TRAISE. To betray. Ritton, 
TRAISTE. (1) To trust. 
(2) Dregs of wine, beer, &c 
TRAISTE LY. Safely; securely. <*I may tnistelj 

hym take/' MS. Morte Arthur 
TRAIT. The coarser meaL Conm. 
TRAITERIE. Treachery. Gower. 
TKAITHE D. Trained ; educated. 
TRALILLY. A term of endearment. 
TRALUCENT. Translucent. 
TRAM. (1) A small bench for setting a tub on, 
used in the dairy. Herrf, 

(2) A sort of sledge running on four wheels, 
used in coal mines. North. 

(3) A train or succession of things. 
TRAME. (1) Deceit; treachery. Lme, 
(2) A portion or fragment of anvthing. 
TRAMMEL. (1) An iron hook by which ketUet 

are hung over a fire. Var, dud. 

(2) A contrivance used for teaching a horse to 
move the legs on the same side together. 

(3) A kind of fowling-net. 

(4) The hopper of a mill. 
TRAMP. (1) To trample. Wett. 

(2) A walk ; a journey. Var. diaL 

(3) A walking beggar. Var. dial. 
TRAMPER. A travelling mechanic. 

ITRAMPLER. a lawyer. 
^fTRANCE. A tedious journey. Lane, 
^ TRANCITE. a passage. // 

TRANE. (1) To delay, or loiter. 
(2) A device ; a knot. Gawayne, 
TRANELL. To trammel for larks. (Fr,) 
TRANLING. A perch one year old. 
TRANSAM. TheUntel. 
TRANSCRIT. Copy ; writing. (yf.-N.) 
TRANSELEMENT. To change. (Lat.) 
The Joyful! waters did begin t'atpire. 
And would tranuUment themielvei to fire. 

Brome^t Songt, 1061, p. il& 

TRANSFISTICATED. Pierced through. 
For though your beard do stand to fine muatated. 
Perhaps your nose may be ^rofi^^ica/eri. 

Letting e/Humoure Blood in the Head- Faine, 1000. 

TRA NSFRET. To pass over the sea. 

Shortely after that Kyng Henry had taryed aeno* 
▼enient ipace, he trantfreted and arryved at Dov«r« 
and so came to hU maner of Grenewiche. 

Half, A«my Vlh f. M. 
TRANSHAPE. Transformation. 

If this dbpleaie t)iee, Midas, then IMIdiew thee. 
Ere I proceed with Cupid and hU lore. 
What kind of people I commerc'd withal 
In my tranithnpe, Heifwood'e Lov^t Miatrem, p. 14 
TRANSLATOR. A cobler. Var. diaL 
TRANSMEWE. To transform. (A.-N.) 
TRANSMOGRIFY. To transform. Far. dial 
TRANSOLATE. Transferred. 
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The lewet were put out of state. 

And her kyngdome al trmtuolau. 
Cw$or Mundt, MS. ColL Trin. Canlab. f. fiB. 
TRANS-SHIFT. To alter ; to change. 
TRANSUME. To copy, or transcribe. 
TRANSUMPT. (1) A copy. 
(2) The lintel of a door. 
TRANT. A trick, or stratagem. 

Thynke no syne thus me to teyii« 

And fyll with trant4. 

Cn^*» Excerpta Jntiqum, p. 109. 

TRANTER. A carrier. Far. dial, 
TRANTERY. Money arising from fines paid by 

tbose who broke the assize of bread and ale. 
TRANTY. The same as Avd-farand, q. ▼. 
TRAP. (1) To pinch, or squeeze. North. 

A short hill. Somertet. 

A small cart. Var, dial. 

(4) To tramp as with pattens. Dewm. 

(5) An old worn-out animal. North. 

(6) (^ to tngff very cunning. 

(7) To dress up finely. 

The which horse was trapptd In a mantellef tnont 
and baeke place, al of flnegolde In scifen of device, 
with taiaeUes on cordelles pendaunt. 

if 0/1, Hmuif Vni. f.lH. 

(8) A foot-bridge. Bedt. 

TRAP-BALL. A game played with a trap, a 
ball, and a small bat. The trap is of wood, 
made like a slipper, with a hollow at the heel 
end for the ball, and a kind of wooden spoon, 
moTing on a pivot, in the bowl of which the 
ball is placed. By striking the end or handle 
of the spoon, the ball of course rises into the 
air, and the art of the game is to strike it as 
far as possible with the bat before it reaches 
the ground. The adversaries on the look-out, 
either by catching the ball, or by bowling it 
from the place where it falls, to hit the trap, 
take possession of the trap, bat, and ball, to 
tnr their own dexterity. 

TRi^-BITTLE. A bat used at trap-balL 

TRAPB. (1) A pan, platter, or dish. 

(2) To trail on the ground, f^ar. dioL 

TRAPES. (1) A sUttem. Far. dial 

(2) To wander about. Var. dial 

TRAPESING. Slow ; listless. North. 

TRAPPAN. A snare ; a stratagem. 

TRAPPERS. The trappings of horses. 

TRAPS. Goods ; furniture, &c. 

TRAPSTICK. The cross-bar by which the body 
of a cart is confined to the shafts. 

TRASE. (I ) Trace ; path ? 

Syr, that was never my purpoa 
For to leve oon soehe a trau 
Be nyghte nor be day. 

MS, Cmtab. Ff . U. 38, f. 67. 

(2) Track of game. Cfawayne. 

TRASENINGS. A term in hunting, the cross- 
ings and doublings before the hounds. 

TRASH, (n Anything worthless. It was also a 
cant term for money. '* Pelfe, trash, id eit, 
monj" Florio, p. 63. Shakespeare, however, 
hardly intended a pun when he wrote, " who 
steals my purse, steals troth." 

S) Nails for nailing up tapestry, &c. 
} To harass ; to fatigue. North. 



(4) To place a collar loaded with lead, or a loose 
rope, round the neck of a hound, to keep him 
back from going before the rest of the pack. 
Metaphorically, to restrain, to check, to 
retard. 

TRASH-BAG. A worthless person. Line. 

TRASHED. Betrayed. 

TRASHES. Trifles. It is the translation of 
baguenaudet in HoUvband's Dictionarie, 1595. 

TRASHMIRE. A slattern. North. 

THAT, vl) Attact, or treatise. 

(2) An idle loitering boy. West. 

TRATE. See Crate. 

TRATTLE. To prattle, or talk idly. 

Styli she must Iratttt : tliat tunge it alwayes sterynf e. 

BaW* Kjfnge Johan, \\ 73, 

TRATTLES. The dung of sheep, hares, &c. 
TRAUNTER. A pedlar. See Tranter. 
TRAUNWAY. A strange story. North. 
TRAUSES. Hose, or breeches. 
TRAVAILLE. To labour. (ji.-N.) 
TRAVE. (1) A frame into which farrien put 
unruly horses. (A.-N.) 

(2) To stride along as if through long grass. 
North. 

(3) In the trave, i. e. harnessed. Ea$t. 

(4) To set np shocks of com. 
TRAVERS. Dispute. 

And whanne they were at fmvere of thlse tlire, 
EvfTiche holdynge his opinioun. 

I^dgmU, MS. 8oe. Amtiq. 134, f. IS. 
TRAVERSAUNT. Unpropitious. 

Thou bast a domlnacioun Iraverjnmr, 
Wythowte numbre doyst thou greeve. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 8. f. 13?. 

TRAVERSE. (1) The place aijyoining a b'ack. 
smith's shop where horses are shod. Var. dial 

(2) To digress in speaking. 

(3) A moveable screen ; a low curtain. Trares. 
State Papers, i. 257. 

(4) To transgress. {A.-N.) 

(5) Thwarting contrivance. 
TRAVIST. Bewildered. 
TRAWE. (1) To draw. Heam£. 
(2) The shoeing-place of a farrier. 
TRAY. (1) A hurdle. Lute. 

(2) A mason's hood for mortar. 

TRAYERES. Long boats. Weber. 

TRAYET, Betrayed. 

He seid, Jhesu, it may not b^ 
That thou shuldiit trapt be. 

MS. CantalK Ff. ▼. 48. f. 15. 

TRAYFOLES. Knots ; devices. Gawayne. 
TRAYING. Betraying. 

Therfore thy sorowe sehall nevyr slake. 

Traytur, for thy false trailing, 

MS. Catttab, Ff. iL SB, t. 47. 

TRAYTORY, Treachery. 

Owre false steward hath us sclMBt 

Wy th hys false tntgimr^. 

MS. Coma. Ff. iL9B» f. 71. 
TRAY-TRIP. A game at dice. It is mentioned 

in Taylor's Motto. 1622, sig.D.iv. 
TRE. The same as 7Ve«, q. v. 
TREACHER. A traitor ; a deceiver. 
TREACHETOUR. A traitor, ^etmr. 
TREACLE-BALL. The same u Clmgrnm^ q. «. 
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TREACLE -BUTTER-CAKE. Oat-cake ipiead 

over with treacle is so called. I^orth, 
TREACLE.WAG. Weak beer in which treacle 

is a principal ingredient. We»i, 
TREACLE.WATER. A mess made with treacle, 

spirits of wine, &c. used for coughs. 
TREADLE. The foot-board attached to a spin- 

ning- wheel, or similar machine. 
TREAF. Peerish ; froward. SwUK 
TREAGUE. A truce. Spennr. 
TREATABLT. Intelligibly. 
TREATISE. A treaty. Paltgrme, 
TRE BOOT. According to the Pr. Parv. a " sly 

instrument to take brydys or beestes." 
TREBUCHET. A cucking-stool. 
TRECHAUNT. Pliant ; yielding. 
TRECHE. Track; dance. Heame, 
TRECHET. To cheat ; to trick. Hewme. 
TRECHOURE. (1) A cheat. (A,-N.) 
(2) An ornament for the head, formerly worn by 

women. {A.^N,) 
TREDDLE. (1) A whore. A cant term. 

(2) The dung of a hare. South, 

Tak the triddU9 of an hare ; and ttampe thame 
with wyne, and anoynte the pappes Uierwith. 

MS. UneolH M«d, t, 891. 

(3) The step of a stair, &c. 
TREDE-FOUI^. Acock. Chaucer. 
TREDEN. To tread. (^.-5.) 
TREDOURE. A caudle thus made : 

Tac bred and grate hit, make a iyour of rawe 
eyren, do therto safRrone and poudre douce ! alye hit 
with good broth, and mak hit as caudell, and do 
thcito a Utelle veijus. 

MS. Cotton. Julius D. Tiii. f. 91. 
TREE. (1) Wood ; staff ; stick. The cross is often 
called tree in early poetry. 

How my aone lyeth me befome 
Upon my ikyrte takyn fro the free. 

MS. Cantmb. Ft. I'u 98, f. 47* 
Syr, iche leyde. be Godjt trw, 
I lere hyt not tjlle y hyt tee. 

MS. Cantab Ft. li. 38^ f. 199. 
Hyt yi Goddet body that loffbred ded 
Upon the holy rode <re. 
To bye owre tynnee and make us fre. 

MS. out. Claud. A. if. f. 130. 

(2) A batcher's gambriL Suffolk. 

(3) The handle of a spade. Wett. 
TREE-GOOSE. The Solan goose. 
TREEKSIN. Three weeks since. Lan/c. 
TR£EN.(1) Wooden. 

P]ow5e and harwe coude he dijt, 
Trttn beddcs was he wont to make. 
Cmrmir Mundit MS. Coll. 2Wn. Cantab, f. 77* 

(2) Trees. The A..S. pluraL 
TRE EN WARE. Earthen vessels ? Ray. 
TREET. A kind of bran. North. 
TREE-WORM. " Terwto, trcworm," MS. Vocab. 
TREGETOUR. This word was used in two 
senses : (I) A magician. (2) A cheat. 
My Kme* as guyle undir the hat. 
With kley5ti8 of a tregetoure, 
U hid envye of suche coloure. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 73. 
Outher a (regerroMr he mott be. 
Or ellle Ood himself Is he. 
Chrsor Mundi, MS. CoU. IVifi. Cantmb. f. 7«. 



He sail gedyr flut to hym than 
Aile that of the deevels crafte kaa, 
Als nygromancyeres and trpgttowrtmp 
Wycches and fals enchawntowrs, 

Hampolg, MS. Bowet, p. 199. 
TREIE. Vexation. (A.-S.) 
TREJETED. Marked ; adorned. Gmoayue. 
TRELA WN T. A mess, made very poor, of bar- 
ley meal, water, and salt. 
TRELLASDOME. A treUis work. 
TREMEL. To tremble. 
TRENCH. {V '^ lilt for a horse. 
r2)Tocu^ .lairve. (fV.) 
TRENCHANT. Cutting ; sharp. {A.-N.) 
TRENCHEPAINE. A person who cut bread al 

the royal table. {A.^N.) 
TRENCH E R. A wooden platter. 
TRENCHER-CAP. The square cap worn by the 

collegians at Oxford and Cambridge. 
TRENCHER.CLOAK. A kind of cloak worn 

formerlv by servants and apprentices. 
TRENCHERING. Eating. 
TRENCHER-MAN. A good eater. 

Spotted In dirers places with pure £st, 
Knowne for a right tall freneAer-fnan by that* 
httting (tf HHiNOMre Blood in tha Hmd-Vaine, 1800 

TRE NCHMORE. A boisterona sort of dance to 
a lively tune in triple time. See Stanihurst's 
Ireland, p. 16. 

Some sweare. Id a trenehmora I have trode a 
good way to winne the world. 

Kemp's NiM Daias Wondar, 1800. 

TREND. (1) To bend; to turn. 
(2) A current, or stream. Devon. 
TRENDLE. (1) A brewer's cooler. Wett. 

(2) The turning beam of a spindle. " Ituubului, 
a Webster's trendyl," MS. HarL 1738. 

(3) To roll ; to trundle. 

He smote the sowdan with hys sworde« 
That the hedd trmdyld on the bordc. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 170. 

TRENKET. A shoemaker's knife. "An in- 
strument for a oordwayner, button atomer** 
Palsgrave, 1530. 
TRENLYNG. TwinkUng. 
TRENNE. Wooden. ] 

Thenne byhulde he that body so clene, i 

How hit lay ther inne that frenne chest. > 

Chron. Filodun, p. 98. ^ 

TRENNLE. A stout wooden pin driven through 
the outer planks of a ship's side to fasten 
them to the ribs. South. 

TRENT. Handled; seized. It seems to mean 
laid down in Gy of Warwike, p. 7. 

TRENTAL. Thirty masses for the dead. 

Fore tchryfte and fore trentat tliai srornc al thi» stryf, 
^if hit because of goveiyie,cursud then thai be. 

MS. Duuce 302. f. 4. 

TRENTES. 

The grace of God me thynkc thaim wantes, 
That ledes thayre lyf with swylke ,rentf». 

MS. HaH. 2200, f.M. 

TREON. Trees. (A.^S.) 

Alle that deitruyeth treon, other gras, growynge 
wythinne the cherche walles by thou t leve of the per- 
son, or of the vycary, other of hem that haveth ihe 
kepynge therof. MS Ihrmsy 156, p. M 
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TREPEGET. A military engine used for pro- 
jecting stones, arrows, &c. 

Also reparaclon und amendingc of wallU, makynge 
and amendinge of engynea, of trepeg9tti», ordenaunce 
of stonea to defende thy walles or to asiaille thyn 
enemyet. VegtciuM, MS, Dtmn S91 , f. 53. 

TREPETT. A stroke. 
TRESAIL. A great-grandfather. 
TRESAWNTE. A passage io a house. 
TRES-COZES. A game mentioned by Sir J. 
Harrington in his Epigrams, MS. Addit. 12049. 
TRESENS. '*That is draiven over an estates 

chambre. eiely* Palsgrave. 
TRESOURE. Treasure. (A.-N.) 
To gete good 19 my laboure. 
And to awmente my CroMmra. 

M8, Cott, Titm. A. Tli. f. 40. 

TRESOURYS. The tresses of the hair. 
And twd anon hyt turmentoura 
Do hange bur be bur treaimrift. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 38, f. 38. 

TRESPASET. Done wrongly. 

Therfore taka bedc on thy lyvynge 
yet tbou hava fretpoMt In aycha thynge. 

M8, Cottotu Oaud. A. ii. f. 138. 

TRESSE. (I) A dasp. (2) An artificial lock or 

gathering of haur. (A.-N.) 
TRBSSEL. A trestle, or support. 
TRESSOUR See Trewuryt, 
TREST. (1) Trusty ? 

For be wa« hardi, trewe and frvar. 
Of all thia land and yong man beat. 

AiihmiT and MarUn, p. 187* 
A lok of that leTedy, with lovellch lere. 
Ml gode gamellche game gurte to grounde 1 
Couthe I carpecarpying, irtat^f [cTeitIy?]and dere. 
Of that birde baatooa in bale ire bounde. 

RMHq.JbUiq.iLB, 

(2) A strong large stool. Lane. 

TRESTILLE. A trestle. 

TRET. 

Hath thy herte be wroth or gret. 
When Goddea lerrea waa drawe oo trot, 

MS, Cott. Oaud. A. U. f. 140. 

TRETABLE. Tractable. (A,-N.) 

Whate Tayleth vertu wiche ia not treteabilU f 
Recure of lykencsae la hasty medecyne. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 130. 
TRETE. (1) To treat ; to discourse. (A.-N.) 

(2) A plaster, or salve. 

(3) Row ; array. Gawayne, 
TRETEE. A treaty. Chaucer. 
TRETIS. (1) A treaty. Chaueer. 

(2) Long and well-proportioned. Tyrw, 
TRETORY. Treachery. Skeliom. 
TRETOWRE. A traitor. Pr. Parv. 
TREVED. " Trapes, treved."— MS. Lansd. 560, 

f. 45, CO. Lane. 
TRE WE. (1) A truce. (A..N.) 

The eroperowre was then a Kory man. 
And Moradai aaked trtwt. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38. f. 79. 

(2) True ; faithfuL Trewly, truly. 
Seche thyn herte tnwlp ore, 
Jef thow were any tyme for-awore. 

MS. Cott. aaud. A. 11. f. 138. 
Haat thow be tcharpe and bysy 
To lerve thy mayiter trewal^ f 



Haat thow (meol^ by ueha wsf 
Deterret thy mete and thy pay. 

MS. Cott. Oaud. A. IL f. Hi* 

TREWELUFE. (1) The herb oneberry. 

(2) A true-love knot. 

TREWETHE. Truth. {A.'S.) 

TREWETS. Pattens. Sufolk. 

TREY-ACE. Gone before you can say trey-aee^ 

i. e. in a moment. 
TREYATTE Treaty. 
TREYGOBET. An old game at dice. 
TREYTE. A treatise. 

A Boule that Hat to singe of love 

Of Crist that cttm tiUe us 10 lawe. 
Rede this treift/ It may hym move. 
And may hym teche lightly with awe. 

MS.Bodl.«Mtu.\Bn 
TRIACLE. A remedy; an antidote. There 
was, however, a particular composition in an- 
cient medicine called triacie, which seems 
alluded to in the following passage : 

A 5ens venym more holsom than tr^aeta* 

I^dgatt, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134. pw 1. 

TRIBBET-DOOR. A wicket, or half-door. 

TRIBET. A common ciiildren's game played ia 
Lancashire, which perhaps may be said to be 
the primitive form of irtgt. It is almost im- 
possible to describe it. It is played with a 
pwm^ a piece of wood about a foot long and 
two inches in diameter, and a Mbet^ a small 
piece of hard wood. 

TRIBON. The desk of the officiating priest. 

TRIES. Triplets at marbles. 

TRICE. (1) To thrust ; to trip np. (^.-SL) 

(2) A very small portion. 
TRICELING. Tripping up. 
TRICHUR. Treacherous; conning. 

Hold man lechur, 

Jong-man tHcfctir, ^^ 

Of alltf mine live 

Ne aau I wone Ave. 

Raf4«. dmtl^ Ii. Ub 
TRICK. (1) Character; peculiarity. 
^2) To dress out ; to adorn. 

(3) Neat ; elegant. 

The ivory palace of her stately neck 
Cloth'd with mi^estick aw, did seem tochedt 
The looser pastime of her gamcaome hair. 
Which in Wilde rings ran cticlr about the ayre. 

FMcher'* Foamu, p. U^ 

(4) To draw arms with pen and ink. 
TRICKER. The trigger of a gun. 
TRICKET. (1) Thegameof baudy-wicket. 
(2) A game at cards, somewhat like loo. 
TRICKINGS. Ornaments of dress. 
TRICKLE. (1) To drip. Far. dial 

( 2) To bowl, or trundle. Eaai, 
TRICKLING. The small intestines. 
TRICKLY. Neatly. 

Lylly whyte muakells have no peere. 

The fyshewyvea fetebethero quyklyet 
So he that bathe a consciens cleere. 
May stand to hys takkell trpktifa. 
But he that seekeat to set to sale, 
Suche baftgage as ysoldeand stid^ 
He ya lyke to tell another tal«, 

Bdartun** Ltntm Stmg^ IIQ*. 

TRICKMENTS. Deconitioni. 
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TRICKSY. (1) Nett ; tdroH ; dcgant. Triektie- 
trkut spruoe, Florio, p. 580. Goldsmith, in 
\us Vicirof Wakefield, ck. xxri, uses trickty 
in the sense of tricky, 

(2) Playfiil ; froUcsoiBe. 

TRICK.TRACK. The same u Ttek-Jaek, q. ▼. 
TRICKY. FWl of tricks. Var. dioL 
TRICULATB. To tdocn. Eatt. 
TRIDGE. To trudge, or labour. 
TRIDLB. A weaver's treddle. 
TRIDLINS. The dung of sheep. North. 
TRIE. (1) Choice ; select. (^.-M) 

He wold nocetAhit cromytdry** 
He loryd DOthyxife but it were tHt, 

MB. Canfb. Ff. v. 48, f. 50. 
ClarfoDcs cryden fute and eoryoua pypei, 
Tymliica, taben aad tnimpen fiille fry'* 

J». Catt, Cmlig, A. tL f. 1 14. 

f2) To rush in. (3) To pull out. 

TRIETB. A company, or body. 

TRI-FALLOW. To till ground the third time. 

TRIFFE. TothrifO. 

TRIFLED-CORN. Com that has fallen down 

in single ears mixed with standing com. 
TRIG. (1) Tight; trae;faithfuL North. 
(2)Neat;trim. Far.dAoL Also, to dress fine. 

Trigged tgf, smartly dressed. 

(3) To fill; to stuff. (4)FnlL 

(5) WeU in health. Weii. 

(6) Sound and firm. Donet. 

(7) To prop or hold up. Var. diaL 

(8) Active ; dever. Devon. 

(9) A narrow path. Warw. 
(10^ To trip and run. Eatt. 
(11) To stumble ; to trip up. 
?12) A small gutter. Sakp. 

(13) A mark at ninepins. Also, a stick across 
which a bowler strides when he throws the 
bowl away. 
TRI GEN. A skidpan for a wheel. 
TRIG-HALL. A hospitable house. Weit. 
TRIGIMATE. An intimate friend. Devon. 
TRIG.ME AT. Any kind of sheU-fish picked up 

at low water. Comw. 
TRIGON. A triangle. 
TRIKLOND. Trickling. 

He thalbe teyryd tal wondnr sore. 

So away he may not He, 
Hit neb thalle rife or he Uien fkre. 
The red blode trIkUmi to his knee. 

MS, OMtab. Ff. T. 48, f. 189. 
TRILL. (1) To twirl ; to throw. 

(2) To roll ; to trickle. 

(3) The anus. A cant term. 
TRILLIBUB. Anything trifling. The term is 

now applied only to tripe. 
TRIM. (1) To beat. Still in use. 
(2) Neat. (3) Neatly. 

(4) To scold. Herrf. 

(5) In a correct order. Var. diaL 

(6) To poise or make a boat even. 
TRIMLB. To tremble. North, InMS.Sloane 

7, f. 76, is a receipt *^ for the palsy that makyth 

man and woman to trymylle.'* 
The Sarajcne that helde the luerde in hande, 
Fulle fast he Irymlide fote and hande. 

MS, Ltnoe/it A. i. 17, f. 129. 



Blowlnge off buglet and hemes aloft r 
Tr^tUngit of Ubers and tymbringsoft. 

R»larut, MS iMtud, 308. f. 91. 

TRIMMEL. A large salting tub. Devon. 
TRIMMER. Timber that binds and supports 

the bricks of a hearth at some distance from 

the chimney. 
TRIMMING. Large; huge. Weit. 
TRI&iPLE. To walk unsteadUy. Wett. 
TRIM-TRAM. A trifle, or absurdity. 
TRIN. A flat tub used for receiving the ddef 

from the press. Weet. 
TRINCUMS. Jewels ; trinkets. 
TRINDLE. A wheel Derb. 
TRINDLES. (1) The dung of goats, &e. 
(2) The felloes of a wheel. North. 
TRINDLE-TAIL. A species of dog. 
TRINE. (1) Triple. (A.-N.) 

(2) To follow in a train. 

(3) Thirteen felUes. Twenty-five spokes. 

(4) To hang. A cant term. 
TRINE-COMPAS. The Trinity. 
TRINEDADO. 

I care no more to kill them in brareado, 
Then for to drinke a pipe of Trinedado, 
Lttting^ Humoure fifood in th» Head-VaiM, lOOC 

TRINK. An old engine used for catching fish, 
mentioned in Stat. 2 Hen. VI. c. l&. See 
Chitty's Treatise on the Game Laws, 1812, 
i. 248. 

TRINKET. A porringer. 

TRINKLB. (1) To trickle. Var. dial. 

(2) To endeavour to turn the opinion of another 
by unfair means. EoMt. 

TRINNEL. The same as TrhuUes, q. v. 

TRIOTHT. A trout. NominaleMS. 

TRIP. (1) A flock of sheep ; a herd of swine, or 
goats. See Sounder. 

!2) Race ; family. Craven. 
3) New soft cheese made of milk. Bast. Chaucer 
mentions " a trippe of chese,*' but the sense 
appears to be doubtful. 

i4^ A small arch over a drain. 
5) ** A hard ball with a small projecting point, 
made of wood, or stag's hom, or earthenware, 
used in the game called also trip. These 
balls are first raised from a drop, that is, a 
stone placed with a smooth edge at an angle 
towards the horizon, and then struck with a 
pummel placed at the end of a flexible rod 
called the tr^-ttiei. The game is almost 
peculiar to the North of England," Hunter, 
p. 93. It is also called tr^-trap. 

(6) To fetch tr^t to go backwards in order to 
jump the further. 

TRIPE-CHEEK. A fat blowzy face. 

TRIPLE. One of three. Shak, 

TRIPOLY. To come from Tripoly, a phrase 
meaning to do feats of activity ; to Tault, or 
tumble. 

TRIPPET. (1) The same as Trfy (5). 

(2) A quarter of a pound. Yorkth. 

TRlP-SKlN. (1) A piece of leather, worn on the 
right hand side of the petticoat, by spinners 
with the rock, on which the sp'ndle plays, 
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•nd the yam is pressed by the hand of the 
spinner. Forby. 
(2) The skinny part of roasted meat, which be- 
fore the whole can be dressed becomes toagh 
and dry, like a tryt overkept, or the leather 
used by the old woman. Forty, 
TRISE. To pull up. 
TRISTE. (1) 

Hast thou be prowdeand eke of pOTt 
For (ry«f« of lady and eke of lord. 

Ma. Cott, Clmsd, A. U. f. 140. 

(2) To trust. 

I was In prison wel ye wist. 

To beipe of you ne myght I iHsto. 

MS. MdtL 11305« t 90. 
My.lorde« when he went to the see. 
For specyalle trytte he toke me to the. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 3B, f. 79. 

(3) A post or station in hunting. 
I se huntynge, I se homes blow, 

Houndes renne, the dere drawe adownA* 
And atte her trUtt bowes set arow. 

Now in August this lustl f^essh oesona 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 1. 0, f. IS. 

A trestle, or support. 
A windlass. 

A cattle-market. Nortk. 
TRISTER. See Triate (3). 
' TRISTESCE. Sadness. 

Save only that I crye and bidde, 
I am In IrMeics alle amidde. 

Goioer, MS. Soe. .intiq. 134, 1 196. 

TRISTILT. Safely ; securely. ** Qwhenne they 
trittUy had tretyd/' Morte Arthure, MS. Lin- 
coln, f. 57. 

TRISTIVE. Sad. (Lat.) 

TRISTUR. The same as TrUte (3). 

TRIUMPH. (1) A pubUc show. 

(2) A trump at cards. {Fr.) The game of 
trump was also so called. 

TRIYANT. A truant ; a loiterer. 

TRIVET. Biffht at a trtMt, perfectly right. 
A common phrase. 

TRIVIGANT. Termagant {Hal) 

TRIWEDE. Honesty. Heane. 

TROACHER. A dealer in smuggled goods. 

TROANT. A foolish fellow. Exm. 

TROAT. To bellow, said of the buck. 

TROCHE. To branch. {A.-N.) 

TROCHES. Were thus made : 

Take of Benjamin six ounces, wood of aloes 
eight ounces, styraz-calamlte three ounces, musk 
half a dram, orrlce two ounces, sugar-candy three 
pound; powder them, and with rose-water make 
troches. Co$mHiekt, 1000, p. 138. 

TR0CHIN6S. The cluster of small branches 

at the top of a stag's horn. 
TROD. A footpath. Line. ** Ran from trod 

to trod," Du Bartas, p. 360. 
TRODE. Track; path. {J.-S.) 

Yf thou ever trowyde ore uudytstode 
That thi wytt ore thi gude 
Commys of thiielfe and nojte of Oode, 
That es grett pryde and fals frode. 

JL de Bnmna, MS. Sown, p. 18. 

TRODUS. Steps. 

Ther nyste never wher he was a-go, 
Ne of his trodut no sygne ther nasse. 

ChrOH. ruodun, p. lA. 



TROEN. 

Peny rydys tro«n be troen, 
Ovyr all in ylke a toen. 
On land and eke on flodc. 

Rettq. Antiq. U. IMl 
TROFELYTE. Ornamented with knots. Gam. 
TROGH. A tree. 
TROGHTE. Belief? 

The thryde es for-thy that we have 
Alle o Irofftte that sal us save. 

^& HarU 2m. f. fl. 

TROIFLARDES. Triflers ; idlers. 

TROrrS. The cuttic-fish ? " Sepia, Anglice a 

troite," Nominale MS. 
TROJAN. A boon companion ; a person who 
it fond of liquor. A cant term. According to 
some, a thief was so called ; but it was applied 
somewhat indiscriminately. A rough manly 
boy is now termed " a fine Trojan." Grose 
has trusty Trojan, a true friend. 
TROKE. (1) To barter ; to truck. North. 
(2) To fall short. 

He mone stond faste thereby. 
Or ellys hys schote wolle tnke. 

MS. Forkington 10, f. 89 

TROKE S. Square pieces of wood at the tops 
of masts to put the flag-stafls in. 

TROLL. To trundle. To troU the howl, to 
pass the vessel about in drinking. 

TROLLEN. To draw ; to drag. {J..S,) 

TROLL-MADAM. A game borrowed firom the 
French in the 16th century, now known under 
the name of trunks, q. v. Brand quotes a 
curious account of this game, from which it 
appears to have formed a favorite indooi 
amusement with the lady fashionables at Bux> 
ton about the year 1572, and to have been 
somewhat like the modem game of bagatelle. 
There is an allusion to it in the Winter's Tale, 
iv.2. 

TROLLOP. (1) A slattern. Far. dial 

(2) A string of horses. Line. 

TROLLOPISH. Filthy; dirty. South. 

TROLLY. A low heavy cart. Var. dioL 

TROLLYBAGS. Tripe. Var. dial 

TROLLY-LOLLY. Coarse lace. 

TROLUBBER. A hedger and ditcher. Devon. 

TROME. Band, or company. (^..&) 

TROMPE. (1) A trumpet. (^.-AT.) 

(2) A shin, or shank. 

TROMPOUR. A trumpeter. 

TR0NA6E. A toll for the weighing of wool ia 
the market. Cblet. 

TRONCHEON. A scab. 

TRONCHON. A fragment. (^.-iV.) 
Upon a tronehon of a spere. 
He set the bed of the bore. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. IL 38. f. lOlb 

TRONE. (1) A throne. (^.-M) Itiatheverb^ 
to enthrone, in this example. 

And ther soulys to hevyn bereb 
Before God tronifd they were. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. A 

(2) A ridge of mown hay. West. 

(3) A post, or log of wood. 
TRONES. A steelyard. North. 
TRONSOUN. A ciub, or staff. 
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And wu bicomen « gariouo, 
In bond berand a trontoutu 

Arthcur and Merlin, p. 809. 

TROP. An inteijection used by riden to ex- 
cite a doll hone. Somertet 
TROPE. 

5ef he be ityf and of herte he), 

3Vop« hym lofte, and go hym nc). 

And when thoa hercat where he vole byde, 

5e^e hyni pcnaunce thenne alio that tyde. 

MS. Cait, Oamd, A. il. f. 146. 

niOPERT. The fint words of a psalm, &c. 
TROPIB. 

And aapie hem bi tropte. 

And fo fond hem to astroie. 

jirthour and Merlin » p. 820. 

TROROROW. The cry of hunters returning 

home after the hunt is over. 
TROSSERS. Close drawers, or trousers. 
TROSTELS. Trestles. 

It. to Davy vj. peweter platters, a planke to make 
a tablo-bord, with a payer ottroeteU. 

Teet, rehut, p. 7W. 
TROT. An old woman, in contempt. 
This leare I learned of a beldame Trot, 
(When I wac yong and wylde as now thou art.) 

The 4fietionate Shepheard, IMM. 

TROTEYALB. A trifling thing. 

Yn gamysand festysand at the ale. 
Love men to lestene tretevale. 

MS. Harl. ]7tl, f. 1. 
5e wommen, thcnketh on tbys tale. 
And taketh hyt for no trotevaie, 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. M. 
So fare men here by thys tale, 
Some holde hyt but a troteeale, 

MS. Harl. mi, {.SI. 
Or thou ledyst any man to the ale, 
And madest hym drunk with troievale, 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 4a 

TROTH. (1) Faith ; pledge ; assurance. 

(2) A band, or company. 

TROTH-PLIGHT. The passing of a solemn 

▼ow, either of friendship or marriage. 
TROTTER-PIE. Urry, in his MS. Additions 

to Ray, gives this as an Oxfordshire term for 

a round apple-pie with quinces in it. It now 

appears to have faUen out of use. 
TROTTERS. Curds. North. 
TROTTLES. Sheep's dung. Lme. 
TROU. A small cart, or drag. Cheth. 
TROUAGE. Tribute. {J.-N.) 
TROUBLE. (1^ An imperfection. fTev/. 

(2) Dark ; gloomy. (J.-N.) 

(3) To be in iroubk, to be arrested for any crime. 
f or. dioL 

(4) A woman's trayail. East. 

(5) To trouble signifies to be in trouble. ** Don't 
you trouble** means " don't trouble yourself.'' 
Herefordeh. 

TROUBLOUS. FuU of troubles. 

Therfor of right it must nedis be thua^ 
My foule to dwell in waters trouhleue. 
That ben salt and bitter for to ta^te. 
And them to take as for my repaste. 

MS. Aaiei. C. 88. 

TROUBT. A troubling. 

TROUB. A hole. (^.-M) 

TROUGH. A stone coffin. 



TROUL. The same as Troll, q. r. 

TROUNCE. To beat. Var. dial. Trounoer, 
one who beats, Ovid de arte Amandi, a mock 
poem. Lond. 1677, p. 149. 

TROUNCE-HOLE. A game at ball, very like 
trap-ball, but more simple; a hole in the 
ground serving for the trap, a flat piece of 
bone for the trigger, and a cudgel for the bat. 

TROUNCH. To tramp in the mud. Devon. 

TROUNCHEN. To carve an eel. 

TROUS. The trimmings of a hedge. 

TROUT. To coagulate. See Troute. 

TROUTHHEDE. Truth. (^.-5.) 
Fynde he may ynouje to telle 
Of hlr goodnesae, of hlr trouthhed^. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. THn. Cantab. 1. 1. 

TRO UTS. Curds taken off the whey when it is 
boiled ; a rustic word. In some places they 
are called trotters. North, 
TROVEL. A mill-stream. 
TROW. A trough. Suff. " Tyll two trowys 

he gan hym lede," MS. Ashm. 61. 
TROWANDISE. Begging. {A.-N.) 
TROWCAN. A little dish. 
TROWE. To believe, think, suppose. 
Os y nevyr syr Janes sloo. 
He delyvyr me of woo. 
And so y tnwe he schalle I 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ». 38, f. 78. 

TROWEL. To play trowel, i. e. truant. 
TROWET. Truth. 

Be mey trowet, thow seys soyt, seyde Roben. 

Robin Hood, i. 8B. 

TROWLIS. Perfidious. (A.-S.) 

His knyjtehode, his power, his ordinance, his ryfte, 

Agaynst the trowli* tempest avaylid hym no thynge ; 

What may manhode do agaynst Goddes myjte ? 

The wynde, the water spareth nodyr prynce ne kyng I 

Haply titat trowbill was for wick yd lyvyng. 

God wolde every creature his maker shulde know. 

Wherefore, good Lorde, evermore thy will be doo I 

MS. Blbl. Reg. 17 D. xw 

TROW-MOTHER. A reputed mother. 

TROWPES. Thorps ; villages. 

The tame ruddoke and the cowarde kyte. 
The coke that orlege ys of trowpee lyte. 

Ckaueer, MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 8, f. 88. 

TROWS. A sort of double boat, with an open 
interval between, and closed at the ends ; used 
on the North Tyne for salmon fishing: the 
fisher standing across the opening, leister in 
hand, ready to strike any fish which may pass 
beneath. Northumb. 

TROWSES. The dose drawers over which the 
hose or slops wero drawn. Gifford. 

TROXY. Frolicsome. Leie. 

TRU AGE. Homage? 

Hoping that, as he should stoop to doo him 
fncair*i he might sease upon his throate and stifle 
him before he should be able to recover himselfe 
from his false embrace. 

Vaeh*e Pieret PennOeeee, U8B. 

TRUANDISE. Idleness? 

But they me schopen that I ichulde 
Bsehive of slep the truandiee. 

Oewar, MS. Soc. Jniiq. 134, f. 18L 

TRUE. A slattern. Dewm, 
TRUBAGULLT. A short, dirty, ragged feUow 
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accottomed to perform the most menial 
offices. 
TRUBYLYERE. More zealous ? 

For it may falle tumtym^* that the tmbylvere that 
thou base bene owtwarde with actyfe werkea. the 
more brynnamle desyrc thou lalle hafe to Godd. 

M8. Lbi€oln A. 1. 17, f.»4. 

TRUCHMAN. An interpreter. Truoeheman, 

Cunningham's Re¥. Ace. p. 126. Sometimes 

printed trmmehman, as in PeeJe, iL 201. 

TRUCK. (1) A cow is said to truck when her 

milk fails. North. 
(2) Odds and ends ; ruhbish. East, 
h) Wicked Umguage. North. 

(4) A drag for timber, for. dial 

(5) To bate, or diminish. Derb, 

(6) To traffic by exchange. 

(7) An old game. Holme, iii. 263. 
TRUCKLE. (1) To rolL Dewm. 

(2) A pulley. Also a wheel or baU underneath 
anything for the purpose of moving or rolling 
it. Still in use. 
J/^ TRUCKLE-BED. A low bed on small wheels 
or castors, trundled under another in the 
day time, and drawn out at night for a 
servant or other inferior person to sleep on. 
' Forby, 

TRUCK-SHOP. A shop at which the workmen, 
in some of the manufacturing districts, receive 
various articles of food, clothing, &c, in lien 
of money, for their wages. 

TRUCKY. Cheating. Yorkth. 

TRUE. Honest. 

TRUE-BLUE. The best blue colour. Meta. 
phorically, a honest good fellow. 

TRU ELLE. Labour ; sweat. 

TRUE-PENNY. "Generally Old-Truqfemif, 
as it occurs in Sh. Hamlet, where the applica- 
tion of it to the ghost is unseemly and incon- 
gruous, yet it has attracted no notice from 
any commentator. Its present meaning is, 
hearty old fellow ; staunch and trusty ; true 
to his purpose or pledge,*' Forby. This ap- 
pears more to the purpose than the informa- 
tion given by Mr. Collier, ** it is a mining 
term, and signifies a particular indication in 
the soil of the direction in which ore ia to be 
found." 

TRUFF. (1) A trough. Weft. 

(2) A trout. Comw. 

TRUFFILLBRE. A trifler. 

TRUFLE. Anythmg worthless. 

TRUG. (1) A trull. Middleton, ii. 222. 

(2) A wooden basket for carrying chips or vege- 
tables. Suaex. Ray says, '* a tray for milk 
or the like." 

(3) Two thirds of a bushel of wheat. 
TRUGGING- PLACE. "The whore-honse, 

which is called a truggmg-plaee" The Belman 
of London, 1608. 
TRUGH. Through. 

That no man may hia letters know nor ae, 
AUethoagh he looke tmgh apectaclei thre. 

MS. R9wt» C. 88. 
TRULL. (1) To underdrain. Suues. 
(2) To bowl, or trundle. Tor. dial 



TRULL-GF-TRUST. Awomanofiiad 

For to anticfyc your wanton lust 
! Kliall aimyiit you a h-u l-t/'trutt. 
Not a feyrcr iii thi* t<»wne. 

Interlude ^fthe Am 

TRUME. A company of people. (^^<S.) 
Biiydea stondeth a feondea frtmie. 
And walteth hwenne the nulca cunM. 

MS, CWr. J«t. OiMM, L flL 

TRUMP. (1) A game at cards, simikr to tha 
modem game of whist. 

(2) To lie ; to boast. North, 

{Z) The tube of a pea-shooter. 

(4) A trumpeter. (A.-iW) 

TRUMPEN. To sound a trumpet. 

The kyngc, whanne it waa nyjte uaoua, 
Thk man aaaente, and bad him foiw ■ 
To trumptn nt hb brother gate. 

Oowm; MS. fte. JbMq. IM, f. flB: 

TRUMPET. A trumpeter. 
TRUMPH. A trump at cards. North. 
TRUMPS. Anything Ming out fortunately ia 

said to turn 191 truH^. To be put to the 

last trumps, i. e. to the last push. 
TRUNCH. Short and thick. Eatt. 
TRUNCHON. Ahorse-worm. Pa Jhynwe . 
TRUNDLE. .1) Anything globular. North, 
(2) The small entrails of a calf. 
TRUNDLE-BED. Same as TVudU^-^ed; q. v. v/ 
TRUNDLE-TAIL. A curly-tailed dog. ^ 

TRUNDLING-CHEATS. Carts, or coaehea. 
TRUNIS. Confidence; trust (J.~S.) 
TRUNK. (1) A tube ; a pett-shooter. 
(2) A trump at cards. North, 
izS The same as TVwii-Aose, q. v. 
(4) A place for keeping fish in. 
5^ An under-groimd drain. Stuier. 

6) To lop off. HowelL 

7) A blockhead, or dunce. BUnmt. 
TRUNKET. A game at ball played with khoft 

sticks, and having a hole in the ground in lien 
of stumps or wicks, as in cricket ; and with 
these exceptions, and the ball being oop'd in- 
stead of bowled or trickled on the ground, it 
is played in the same way ; the person striking 
the ball must be caught out, or the ball most 
be deposited in the hole before the stidL or 
cudgel can be placed there. 
TRUNK-HOSE. Large breeches, which, on 
their first appearance, covered the greater part 
of the thighs, but afterwards extended below 
the knees. They were stuffed to an enormoos 
size with hair, wool, &c. 

An everlaatlng bale, hell la tnmk-ham, 
Unoaaed, the dlvel'a Don Quixot in praaeu 

ntMm't Ftmu, p. US. 
TRUNKS. (1) Same as trott-mmdmrn, q. v. It 
is still csUmI truniM. Brand, ii. 215. 

Yet In my opinion it were not fit for them to play 
at atoole>lMll among wenches, nor at mam*chaneeor 
maw with Idle k>aae compaBiona» nor at trmmk»» 
In Ouile-hala. 

Rain»tde^ Otterthrow t^fStmgt- Pla^n, IBOB, p. tt 

f2) Iron hoops, with a bag net attached, used to 
catch crabs and lobsters. HartlqtooL 

TRUNK-WAY. A watercourse through an arch 
of masonry, turned over a ditch before a ps»k 
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TRUNK- . A fiddle. 

TRUNLIN. A Urge coal. North. 
TRUNNLB. The same as TreniU, q. ▼. 
TRUNTLEMENT. Trumpery. North. 
TRUPHILLE. A trifle. 
TRUSH. (1) A haiMck. Keni. 

(2) 7b /mM about, to Utter. 

(3) To run about in the dirt. North. 
TRUSLE. (1) Trust. Weber. 

(2) To wrap up ; to get ready. 
TRUSS. (1) A padded jacket worn under the 
armour to protect the skin. 

(2) To tie the poinU of hose. To truu tip, to 
tuck up the gown, &c. 

(3) The baggage of an army. 

(4) To pack up. Hence, to make ready. 

And truM»K al that be mithen fynd« 
Ot htae, in arke, or in kiste. 

HttMMr, sola. 

(5) A boy's game, like leap-frog. 

(6) TruMM up, to hang a person. 
TRUSSEL. (I) A pack, or bundle. 
(2) A stand for a barrel. Kent. 
TRUSSES. The same as Troweea, q. v. 
TRUSSING. In falconry, is a hawk's raising 

any fowl or prey aloft : soaring up, and then 

descending with it to the ground. 
TRUSSING-BASKET. A basket used for con- 

veying large parcels of goods. Called also a 

trussing-coffer. 
TRUSSING-BED. A travelling bed. "Trussyng 

bedde, /«/ de champ*' Palsgrave. 

Alio my large b«d of black velvet, embroidered 

with a circle of fetter- locks, and garters, all the beds 

made for my body called In England trusHng tuda. 

Test. Vtmu p. 141. 
TRUT. (I) Stereus. Heame. 
(2) The cry of hunters returning home after the 

sport is finished. 
TRUTH Y. Faithful ; yeracious. Eatt. 
TRY. (1) To fare. Somenet. 

(2) A com screen. Also, to screen. 

(3) To boil down lard. Etut. 

(4> How de try, how do you do ? Emu 
(5) A club tipped, with iron. 
TRYALYTES. Three benefices united. 

TRYERS. 

And ahew'd themfeWes at errant lyars 
At th' were 'prentiee to the fryer*. 

BroHt^t SongM, 1681, p. 167. 

TRYSTI. Trusty ; secure. 

On in/9ti roche heo atondeth faat. 
And wyth depe dyche buth all be eait. 

ReUgUm* Poema, zv. Ctat. 
TRYVB. To drive. 

In chaatbynge hath made a rod 
To (lyM awey hire wantonneata. 

OoMer, MS. Soe. JnHq. 1S4, t 111. 

TU. To work hard. Netrth. 

TUARN. The place in an iron famaoe which 

reoehrea the metaL Staff. 
TUAY. Two. 

From araemorwe to the midday. 
He hadda strengthe ot knightet AMy. 

Jrthmr mndMtrUn, p. 178. 

TUB. (1) Tak qf aitA,iL stapid nonaenaical 
stocj. 



(2^ The top of a malt-kiln. Eitex. 

(3) The gurnet. Cornw. 

(4) One mode of curing the luee venerea was by 
the tuib, the patient sweating for a considerable 
time in a heated tub. This mode is often 
alluded to by early writers. 

TUBBAN. A clod of earth. Cornw. 
TUBBER. A cooper. North. 
TUBBLE. A mattock. Deoon. 
TUB-IRON. An iron placed in front of a smith's 

fire-place, having a hole through which the 

spout of the bellows is put. 
TUBLE. Earthenware. Weet. 
TU-BRUGGE. A drawbridge. 
TUCK. (1) To eat Also, an appetite. 

(2) A short pinafore. Eatt. 

(3) To smart with pain. WUtt. In Devonshire, 
to pinch severely. 

(4) A slap. Devon. 

(5) A horizontal fold made in a garment to ac- 
commodate it to the height of a growing 
person. 

(6) To touch. Somertet. 

(7) A rapier. Still in use. 

(8) To chuck. Cornw. 
TUCKER. (1) A fuller. Weet. 
(2) The same as Pinner, q. y. 
TUCKER.IN. A chambermaid. Jfett. 
TUCKET. A slight flourish on a trumpet 
TUCKING. A ha% used for carrying beans in 

when setting them. Gloue. 

TUCKING-GIRDLE. '* TuckyngkyrdeU,«atne. 
ture decourser,** Palsgrave. 

TUCKS. Iron pins in the frame of a timber- 
tug to prevent the timber slipping oif. 

TUCKSHELLS. Tusks. Sueeex. 

TUE. (1) To rumple. North. 

(2) The same as Tew, q. ▼. 
TUEL. (1) A toweL fFett. 

{2) The fundament See Tewel. 

(3) A vexatious meddling. North. 

TUEN. Togo. 

Ant alle the other that mine buen, 
Shula to blltte with me iwen. 

Harrowing ^ HM, p. 8& 

TUFF. (1) A Turkish turban. 

(2) A tasseL Also, to ornament with taaaela. 

(3) A lock of wool. 

( 4) To spit or hisa, aa a cat 
TUFFOLD. A small outhouse. Yorkeh. 
TUir. A grove, or plantation. 
TUFT-HUNTER. A hanger-on to noblemen 

and persons of quality. 

TUFT-MOCKADO. A mixed stuff made to inn- 
tate tufted taffeta, or velvet 

TUFT-TAFFATY. A taffaty tufted, or left with 
a nap on it, like velvet 
Sleeveleta hit jerkin waa, and It had been 
VelTCt, but 'twatnow (to much ground waaaeen) 
Bcoome t^^^t^ffk^ / and our children thall 
Sea it plain nth a while, then nought at alL 

Domm^i Potum, p. IVk 

TUG. (1) A contest Var.diaL 
(2) A timber-cazriage. Suuex, 

3) To rob ; to spoiL North. 

4) A difficolt undertaking. WmU 
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TUG-IRON. An iron on the shafts of a waggon 

to hitch the traces to. 
TUGMUTTON. A great glutton. 
TUGURRYSCHUDDE. A hut. 
TUIGHT. Twitched ; torn oflf. 

TUINDB. 

Tupnd0 thyn ye. that thow ne m 
The cunede worldet ranyui, 

MS. CM. Claud, A. U. f. IS7. 

TUKE. Gave. (J.-S.) 

H« had the letter by thenoke. 
To the erle he it tuke. 

MS, Uneotn A. L 17. f. ISO. 

TUL. To. North. 
TULIEN. To labour ; to till. (J.-S.) 
TULKE. A man, or knight. 
TULKY. A turkey. SufoU. 
TULLE. To allure. (J.'S.) 
TULLY. A litUe wretch. Yorkth. 
TULSURELIKB. Red in the face. 
TULT. To it. North. 
TULY. A kind of red or scarlet colour. Silk 
of this colour is often alluded to, as in Richard 
Goer de Lion, 67, 1516; and carpets and ta- 
pestry, Syr Gawayne, pp. 23, 33. In MS. 
Sloane 73, f. 214, are directions " for to make 
bokeram, tuly, or tuly thred, secundum Cns- 
tiane de Prake in Berne." 

1 Khel the yeve to the wage 
A mantel whit lo melk. 
Thebroider it of tuH lelk, 
Beten abouten with rede golde. 

Beoet 0/ Hamtoum, p. 47* 

TUM. To card wool for the first time. Ray 
says, to mix wool of divers colours. 

After your wool! ti oyl'd and anointed thus, you 
•hall then turn ft, which it, you ihall put it forth aa 
you did before when you mixed it. and card it over 
again upon your stock cards : and then those card- 
ings which you strike oflT are called tumming$, which 
you shall lay by till it conAe to a spinning. 

Markham*§ Knglish HoMM-»r</ii. 1875. p. IK. 

TUxMBESTERE. A dancer. 

Herodias doubter, that was a tumbetl^re^ and tum- 

blede byfore him and other grete lordes of that 

contre. he grantede to jeve hure whatevere he wolde 

bydde. Ms. HaH. 9396, f. 8. 

TUMBLE. (1) To dance. 

Hyt telleth that Eroud swore 
To here that tumbltd yn the flore. 

MS. HarL 1701, f. 10. 

(2) To mmple the dress. Var, Hal. 

TUMBLE-CAR. A cart drawn by a single 
horse ; probably so named from the axle being 
made fast in the wheels, and turning round 
with them. 

TUMBLER. (1) A tnmbriL Ea$t. 

(2) A dancer. See Tumble (1). 

(3) A kind of dog formerly employed for taking 
rabbits. This it effected by tumbling itself 
about in a careless manner till within reach of 
the prey, and then seizing it by a sudden 
ipring. 

TUMBLING.SHAFT. A spindle rod in an 

oatmeal mill, lying under the floor. East. 
TUMBREL. (1) A cucking-stooL 
(2) A dung-cart. Wett. 



Wherfore breake off your daun«e, yoa falrfcs and 
elves, and come tnm the fieldcs, with the tome car* 
c as es of your twmtriU*, for your kingdome is ex- 
pired. 
Epist. pr^ed to Sidng^§ Attrophti and SttOa, ISflH. 

TUMMALS. A heap ; a quantity. Devon. 
TUMMLE. To tumble. North. 
TUMMUZ. Thomas. North. 
TUMP. A heap; a hillock. Wett. 
TUMPTSNER A settler. "That'll be a 
tumptmer for the old gentleman." Sotmenei. 
TUMPY. Uneven ; having tumps. WeeL 
TUN. (1) A tub ; a barrel. Also a verb, to pot 
liquor into casks or barrels. 

That ny5e his hous he let dcTyse. 
Endelonge upon an axeltre. 
To sette a tunng In his dcgre. 

Gower. MS, 8oe. Atttiq. 1S4, f. 98- 
But when trouthe sette abrochehere tmmte. 

Legate, MS. AAmaU 99. f. 48b 

(2) The upper part of a chimney. Sometimes^ 
the chimney itself. Wett. 

(3) A stalking-horse for partridges. 

(4) A town. Havelok, 1001. 

(5) A little cup. Kennett. 

TUNACLE. "A tunacle, dalmatiea, tmue^ 
tumculat** MS. Dictionary, circa 1500. 

TUNDER. Tinder. Var. dial 

TUN-DISH. A wooden funnel, through which 
liquor is poured into casks. Wett. 

TUNE. (1) To the " tune" of any sum, is a 
phrase often used. ** You look as if yoa were 
Don Diego'd to the tune of a thousand 
pounds."—- rAe Tatler, No. 31. 

(2) Order ; temper. Var, dud, 

TUNE-UP. To begib to sing. South. 

TUNHOVE. Ground ivy. Pr, Panu 

TUNMERE. The line of procession in peram- 
bulating the bounds of a parish. Eatt, 

TUNNEGAR. A funnel Wett. 

TUNNEL, m A funnel. StiU in use. 

(2) An archea drain. Yorhth, 

TUNNEL-GRUNTERS. Pototoes. Wett. 

TUNNER.(1) Either. Dewm. 

(2) The same as TViumI, q.v. 

TUNNIF. The forget-me-not. Eatt. 

TUNNING. Brewing. 

TUNNING-DISH. (1) A fiinneL (2) A wooden 
dish used in dairies. Wett. 

TUNWONGE. *' Ten^fut, a tunwonge," Nomt- 
nale MS. inter membra humani corporis. See 
Thonwanffe, 

TUP. (1) A ram. Var. dUd, Turn the tup to 
ride, L e. put the ram to the ewe. Also a 
yerb, to butt. It is an archaism. 

(2) To bow to a person before drinking. Lamt. 

TUPMAN. A breeder of tups or rams. 

TURBANT. A turban. Florio, p. 101. 

TURBE. Squadron; troop. Hearme. 

TURBERY. A boggy ground. 

TURBOLT. Aturbot 

TURCOT. The wryneck. HoweO. 

TURCULONY. An old dance. 

TUREILE. A turret. Heame. 

TURF. (1) Cakes for firing, made by tumenffoai 
the refuse of oak bark. WiUt* 
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^t) Pett most. Lcme, 

(3) " Turfc of a cappc, rebnu,'' Palsgrave. ** Tyrf 
or tyrvyngupon an hoode or sieve, retohteio,** 
Pr. Parv. 

(4) To a4jti8t the surface of sown torC 
TURFEGRAVER. A ploughman. 
TURFING.SPADE. A spade made for under- 

cutting turfl Var, dial. 

TURGY. White magic ; a pretended conference 
with good spirits or angels. Bbmni. 

TURIN. The nose of the bellows. 

TURK. (1) An image made of cloth or rags, 
used by persons as a mark for shooting. 

(2) A savage fellow. Var. diaL 

TURKEIS. (1) Turkish. (^.-JV.) " Tuiket 
bowe, are twrqwyt" Palsgrave. " Turkes 
sworde, eqtee, eteltanme,** Ibid. 

(2) A precious stone, the turquoise. 

TURKEY-BIRD. The wryneck. St^folk. 

TURLINS. Coals of a moderate size. North. 

TURMENTILLE. The herb setfoiL 

Who to drinky th Um water of tttrmmtOU, It con- 
forth mans mawe» and doiiyt Tenym, and it abathe 
swellinKe. MS. S2oan« 7, f. M. 

TURMENTISE. Torment (A.-N.) 
TURMENTRIE. Torment ; torture. 
TURMIT. A turnip, ^ar. dioL 
TURN. (1) Year, or time. 

(2) A spinning-wheel. Devon. 

(3) To curdle ; to turn soar. North. It is used 
in this sense by Shakespeare. 

(4) An act of industry. We§t. 

(5) To twm the head^ to tend in sickness, to at- 
tend to, to direct, to educate. 

(6) The sheriflTs court. BUnmt. 
TURNAMENT. (1) Change. 

And all to aMhlt this lady was brent, 
And after arose agayne aly v« as she was» 
And oft she had this tumamtnt, 

MS. Laud, 418, f. 76. 

(2) A revolving engine. 

For thys tvmament ys so devyiyd, 
I schall be In my blode baptysyd. 

MS. QuOab. Ff. iL 38. f. 38. 

TURNBACK. A coward. 
TURN-BROACH. Before the introduction of 
jacks, spits were turned either by dogs trained 
for the purpose, or by lads kept in the family, 
or hired, as occasions arose, to turn the spit, 
or broach. These boys were the turn-broaches. 
See Warner's Antiq. Culin. p. 97. 

A (Hme-ftroeAe, a boy for hogge at Ware. 

liogatt^t Minor Poemt, p. SH. 

TURNBULL.STREET. Formerly a noted re- 
sort for courtesans and bad characters. 
When TurmeU-trtet and Clarken-well 
Have sent all bawdes and whores to hell. 

0>M«t PreptueUa, 1614. 

TURNED-CARD. A trump card. 
TURNEGRECE. A spiral staircase. 
TURNEPING. Collecting turnips. fFeet. 
TURNESOLE. A dish in ancient cookery de- 

scribed in Warner's Antiq. Culin. p. 84. 
TURNEY. An attorney. Var. diaL 
TURNIE. A tournament. 
TURNING. (1) A plait in linen. 



(2) A jest, or repartee. 

(3) Toumaying. HaU. 
TURNING-STICKS. Long crooked sticks to 

turn layers of com. 

TURNOVER. A sort of apple tart, where the 
pieces of fruit are laid upon one half of a cir- 
cular piece of crust, and the uncovered part 
whelmed over the fruit and then baked. It 
also"means a put off, or excuse, for not doing 
anything. 

TURN-PAT. A crested pigeon. 

TURN.PIKE. (1) A lock in a river. 

(2) A turnstile, or a post with a movable cross 
at the top. Jonson, v. 235. 

TURNSEKE. To feel giddy. 

TURN-SPIT. This dog is thus described in 
Topsell's Four-Footed Bessts, 1607, p. 177 : 

There Is comprehended, under the curres of the 
coarsest klnde, a eertaine dog In kitchen service 
excellent t for when any meat Is to be rossted, they 
go Into a wheel, which they turning round about 
with the weight of their bodies, so dilllgently looke 
to their bu>>inesie, that no drudge nor tculllon can 
do the feate more cunningly. Whom the popular 
tort hereupon call tumetpets, being the last of all 
tho«e which wee have first mentioned. 

TURN.STRING. A string made of twuted gut, 
much used in spinning. 

TURN-TIPPET. Same as Tum-Turk, q. v. 

TURN-TRENCHER. A Lincolnshire game. 

TURN-TURK. " To turn Turk was a figura- 
tive expression for a change of condition or 
opinion," Gifford. The expression is still 
used, said when a person becomes ill-tempered 
on account of a joke, &c. 

TURNYNG-TREE. ThegaUows. 

And at the last, she and her husband, as they de- 
serred, were apprehended, arraigned, and hanged at 
the foresayd tumifng'trte. 

HaU, Henry Vlll. f. 224. 

TURPIN. A kettle. A cant term. 
TURQUIS. Turkish. 

Sone aftre bsued oute the sameselle, and the 

dwarfe, and had his furywu bowe In his honde and 

the arowes. MS. tH^, 18S. 

TURR. (1) A word used in driving pigs. 
(2) To butt, as a ram does. 
TURRIBLB. A thurible, or censer. 
TURTERS. ** OrapiOer, to gather grapes aflet 

the turten or first gatherers thereof," Uolly- 

band's Dictionarie, 1593. 
TURTURE. A singing shepherd. (Lat.) 
TURVEE. To struggle. Exm. 
TURVES. The pi. of f«r/: 
TUSH. (1) A tusk ; a tooth. North. 

(2) To draw a heavy weight. Wett. 

(3) The wing of a ploughshare. Gloue. 
TUSK. A tuft of hair. '* Tuske of heer, mon^ 

eeau de eheoeulx" Palsgrave. The term oc- 
curs in Ben Jonson. 
TUSKIN. (1) Was thus made : 

Take raw porke and hew hit smalle. 

And grynde in a morter : temper hit thou sShalle 

With swongen egges, but not to thynne ; 

in gryndynge put powder of peper within. 

Thenne this flessh take up in Uiy honda^ 

And roUe hit on ballas, 1 uaduistonda^ 
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In gretnes of trabbes : 1 barde uy 

Id boyUode water thou kaat hom may. 

To harden thea take hom o«t« to cole. 

And play ftesih broth fayre and wele. 

Therin cast penoley, yiope, sanay, C>*neray ?] 

That amalle it hakked by any way. 

Alye hit with floure or brede for-thy, 

Coloure hit with lafhiun for the mayitr^ ; 

Cast powder of peper and clawea therto* 

And take thy ballet or thou more do. 

And put therlu ; boyle alle In fere. 

And scTTe hit forth for tuakwne dere. 

MS Shane 198b, p. 93. 

(2) A kind of long coloured cloth. 

(3) A country carter, or ploughman. 
TUSSES. Projecting stones left in the masonry 

to tie in the wall of a building intended to be 

subsequently annexed. 
TUSSEY. A low drunken fellow. 
TUSSICATED. Driven about ; tormented. 
TUSSLE. To struggle ; to wrestle. 
TUSSOCK. A tangled knot or heap. Far, dial. 

Also, a twisted lock of hair. 
TUSTE. A tuft of hair. 
TUT. (1) A hassock. Comw. 

(2) A tut for a tuth, equivalent in meaning to 
tit for tat. 

(3) To pull ; to tear. Devon. 

(4) A sort of stobball (q. v.) play. 
TUT-GOT. Come upon or overtaken by a /«/, 

or goblin. This spectre is recognized in and 
near Spilabyi but not in all parts of the county. 
Une. 

TUTHE. A tooth. Nominale MS. 

TUTHERAM. The others. fVett. 

TUTIVILLUS. An old name for a celebrated 
demon, who is said to have collected all the 
firagments of words which the priests had 
skipped over or mutilated in the performance 
of the service, and carried them to hell. See 
Piers Ploughman, p. 547 ; Townley Mysteries, 
pp. 310, 319 ; Reliq. Antiq. i.257 ; MS. Lansd. 
762, f. 101. 

TUTLESHIP. Protection; custody. 

TUT-MOUTHED. Having the lower jaw pro- 
jecting further than the upper. 

TUT-NOSE. A short snub-nose. East. 

TUTS. A term at the old game of stool-ball. 
See Clarke's Phraseologia Puerilis, 8vo. Lond. 
1655, p. 141. 

TUTSON. The periwinkle. East. 

TUT-SUB. A hassock. Somertet. 

TUTTER.(1) To stutter. Somertet, 

(2) Trouble ; bother. Eatt. 

TUTTING. (1) A tea-drinking for women, suc- 
ceeded by stronger potations in company of 
the other sex, and ending, as might be ex- 
pected, in scenes of ribaliby and debauchery. 
It is so called only, I believe, in Lincoln ; in 
other places in the county it is known by the 
name of a bun-feast. The custom ii now ob- 
aolete, or nearly ao, to the amelion,tion, it is 
hoped, of society. 

(8) An inferior description of ball ; perhaps from 
tfUe, a maternal term of endearment for a 
chUd't feet 



TUTTLE. (1) TotUn Kdda. 

(2) A cross-grained fellow. Laike. 

(3) To whisper ; to tell tales. NortK 
TUTTLE-BOX. An instrument used by plongfa. 

men for keeping their horses a little apart, 
that they may see forward between them to 
make a straight furrow. 
TUTTT. (1) A flower ; a nosegay. Wewt. 
(2) Ill-tempered ; sullen, .fiedb. 
TUTTY-MORE. A flower-root Sumermt. 
TUT- WORK. Work done by the piece. Weti. 
TUYLES. Tools. 

And the cauae hereof, at it wele aeoMe, ei for 5c 
hafe na Irene wbareof je myghte make 50W tu]fUa 
for to wirke wltbalie. MS. LiMcoto A. i. 17* f. ak 
TUYNEN. To separate. 

And aa m75ty, as 1 30W tdle, 
Bothe of the 5atea of herene and helle 
To tugnen and open at heyre byddynge, 
Wythowte jeyaatoodynge of any thyngow 

MS. Oia, Ommd. A. it. f . lA 

TUZ. A knot ctf wool or hair. Leie. 
TUZZIMUZZY. (1) A nosegay. See Florio, p. 
492 ; Nomenclator, 1585, p. 113. 

(2) The female pudendum. 

(3) Rough ; ragged ; dishevelled. Ea»t. 
TWA-BLADB. A plant with two leavea. 
TWACHEL. The dew-worm. Eaet. 
TWACHYLLE. A term applied to the female 

pudendum in the Reliq. Antiq. ii. 28. 

TWACK. To change fr^uently. Ent. 

TWACKT. Beaten ; knocked about. 

TWAGE. ' To pinch ; to squeeze. North. 

TWAILE. A towel. Also, a net, or toiL 
Hurre blesaud moder, aeynt Wultrtid, 
Toke s twQjfUe of ryjt gode amy. 

Omnu rtMun.p.lM. 

TWAINE. Two. {A.-S.) 

T WALE. A mattock ; an axe. 

TWALL. A whim. Suffolk. 

TWALY. Vexed; ill-tempered. Sakp. 

TWAM. To swoon. North. 

TWANG. (1) A sharp taste. Far. dial 

(2) A quick pull ; a sudden pang. North. 

TWANGDILLOWS. 

Pleai'd with the HoangdUljtn of poor Crowdero 
In a country fair. GWUii/ MiseeUanUa, 170, p- viiL 

TWANGEY. AtaU-jT. North. 

T WANGLE. To entangle ; to ruffle. Boat. 

TWANGLINP. (1) SmaU ; weak. North. 

(2) Noisy ; jingling. Shak. 

TWANK. (1) To let fall the carpenter's chalk- 
line upon the board. Eatt. 

(2) To give a smart slap with the flat of the 
nand, a stick, &c. Eatt. 

TWANKING. (1) Complaining. Dorset. 

(2) Big ; unwieldy. North, 

TWARCINGE. Crookedness. 

TWARLY. Peevish; cross. X^heth. 

TWAT. 

Give not male namet then to such thingi aa thine. 
But think thou haat two hauls 6 wife of mine. 

rUtehm't Ptovaw. p. :0i 

TWATETH. A buck or doe twateth, I e. makes 

a noise at rutting time. 
TWATTLE. (1) To tattle ; to chatter. Twaikr^ 

idle talkers, Stanihorst, p. 36. 
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(2) To pat ; to make much ot North* 

(3) A dwarf, or diminutiYe person. 
TWATTLE.BASKET. An idle chatterer. 
TWAYE. Two. 

Dame, be seyde, how schalle we doo. 
He fayleth twayt tethe aUo. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. U. », f. 134. 
TWEAG. Doubt ; perplexity. 
TWE AGERS. The same as Pluahet, q. ▼. 
TWEAK. A whore. Also, a whoremonger. 
TWEASOME. Two in company. North. 
TWEE. To be in a twee is to be sweating with 
fright or vexation ; probably per metathesin 
for tew. LtHC. 
TWEEDLE. To twist. Detfon. 
TWEER. To peep ; to pry. See Twire. 
TWEERS. Bellows at an iron furnace. 
TWEEZES. Tweezers. Middleton, iv.ll9. 
TWEIFOLD. Double. lA.-S.) 
TWELE. The same as Twill, q. ▼• 
TWELF-TYDE. Twelfth day. 

At the city of New Sarum, U a very great faire 
for doath at Twe{ftyd» called Twelfe market. 

Jubrey't WUt9, MS. Rouai Soc.p.33^ 

TWELL. Twelve. Arch. xxx. 414. 
TWELVE-HOLES. A game similar to nine- 

holes, mentioned in Florio, ed. 1611, p. 20. 
TWELYE-SCORE. That is, twelve score yards, 

a common length for a shot in archery. 
TWEY. Two. (A.-S.) 

Twejf lehelyng ther ia more { 
Forgete hem not. be Goddli ore I 

MS. Cantab. Ft. t. 48, f. 63. 

TWEYANGLYS. A kind of worm. 
TWEYNED. Separated. 
TWIBIL. (1) A mattock ; an axe. An imple- 
ment like a pickaxe, but having, instead of 
points, flat terminations, one of which is hori- 
zontal, the other perpendicular. Herefordsh. 
(2) An instrument used for making mortises, 
''Twyble an instrument for carpentars, 
hemago" Palsgrave. The two meanings of 
thia word have been frequently confused. 
5e, je, aeyd the twybfifUt, 
Thou spekei ever ageyne skylle, 
1-wyt, i-wys, it wylle not bene, 
Ne never I thinke that he wylle thene. 

MS.ji»hmiae^l. 
TWICK. A sudden jerk. We9t. It occurs as a 

verb in Towneley Myst. p. 220. 
TWICROOKS. Little crooks bent contrary ways 
in order to lengthen out the trammels on 
which the pot-hooks are hung. Gkmc. 
TWIDDLE. (1) A pimple. St^folk. 
(2) To be busy about trifles. To twiddle the 

Jingert, to do nothing, rar. dioL 
TWIES. Twice. {A.-S.) 

The pater notter and tlie crede 
Precbe thy paresch thou rooste nede 
Tufifta or thryes in the jere, 
To thy pareich hole and fere. 

MS. CM. Claud. A. ii. £ 132. 
TWIFALLOW. ^ See Trifallow. 
TWIFILS. Two-folds. 

TWIG. (1) To understand a person's motives or 
meaning. " I twigged what he'd be arter." 
^ or. diaL 
II* 



(t) To beat. Var. diat. 

(3) To do anything energetically. 

TWIGGEN. Made of twigs. 

TWIGGER. A wencher. Dido, p. 60. Th 

term is applied to a sheep in Tiisser, p. 93. 
TWIGHT. (1) To twit ; to reproach. The tern 

occurs in Holinshed, Chron. IreL p« 80. 

(2) To twitch, or bind. 

(3) Quickly } 

Mahoune and Margot he will fonak twigkt. 
For to be criatyned and fonak ther syne. 

Roland, MS. Lamd. 388, f. 384. 

(4) PuUed; snatched. (A.^S.) 

Bot among them all ryjht. 
The quene wai awey twy^ht. 
And with the feyry awey i-nome. 
The ne wyit wer ache was come I 

MS. Athmole 61, zt. Cent* 
Be the neck iche hym twyghu. 
And let hym hange all nyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 117« 

TWIGLE. (1) To wriggle. (2) Futuo. 
TWIKIN. A word used in Yorkshire for two 

apples growing together. 
TWIKLE. To walk awkwardly, as if with a 

twist in the legs. Northumb. 
TWILADE. To load, unhide the load, then re- 

turn for a second and take up the first load. 

This is done where the ground is broken or 

stickle. Dorset. 
TWILL. (1) AquiU;areed. North. 
(2) A spool to wind yam upon* 
(3)UntiL East. 
(4) A sort of coarse linen cloth. 
TWILLY. To turn reversedly. North* 
TWILT. (1) To beat. East. 
(2) A quit. Var. dial 
TWILY. Restless ; wearisome. Weet. , 

TWIN. To divide into two parti. Chesh. >C^ 

TWINDILLING. A twin. ^ 

TWINDLES. Twins. Lane. 
TWINE. (1) To entwme. South. 

(2) To languish, or pine away. North* 

(3) To whine, or cry. Yorkth. 
TWINGE. (1) To afflict. 

(2) An earwig. North. 

(3) A sharp pain. Var. dioL 
TWINK.(1) A chaffinch. Smnertet. 
(2) A moment of time ; as, m a twink, for, in the 

twinkling of an eye. 
TWINKLE. To tinkle. 
TWINLINGES. Twin chfldren. 

Of twinlingtt hir thoujte no gamen» 
That fau5te ofte In hir wombe lamen. 

CwrtorMundi, MS. CM, Trin. Cantab, t, 28. 
Se je the 5onder pore woman, how that ihe Is pyned 
With twynlengn two, and that dare I my hedde wedde. 

Chneler« Asaigne, 87* 
TWINNA. ItwiUnot. Weet. 
TWINNE. To separate ; to divide ; to part ; to 
depart from a place orthing. 

Thare the deth, that sparea ryjt none, 
Hai twifnnede two and hente that one. 

MS. Harh 9aBO,tll7m 
That thi hottt, he lendeth the word, 
Shal neTer twined be fro iword. 

Ctirnr Mundi, MS. OalL Trin. Cantab, fLJQb 

57 
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Thai ■•▼« fwvnfMTA oute of thy ptawDca, 
But In heyTeo abydech ay with th«. 
And in erthe mekely nowe with me. 

Lifdgate, MS. Jthmots 33. t. fi3. 

TWINNEN. To couple together. (^.-S.) 
TWINNY. According to Forby, to rob a cask 

before it is broached. £aai, 
TWINS. An agricultural instrument used for 

taking up weeds, &c. Weti. 
TWINTB. A jot. 

TWINTER. A beast hoo iotn/er« old. 
TWINTLE. To hew, or chip. Lhe. 
TWIRE. To peep out ; to pry about. Also, to 

twinkle, to glance, to gleam. 
TWI RIN. A pair of pincers. 
TWIRIPE. Imperfectly ripe. Weii, 
TWIRTER. This word occurs in Grose, but 

seems to be an error for twnUert q. y. 
TWISH. An inter), of contempt. 
TWISSEL. A double fruit. Also, that part of 

a tree where the branches separate. 
TWIST. (1) The fourchure. See Cotgrave. 
(2) A twig. (^..5.) 
(3). A good appetite. Vor, dial 
(4) To lop a tree. 

TWISTS. To twitch ; to puU hard. {A,-S.) 
TWISTER. To twist, or turn. St^olk, 
TWISTLE. That part of a tree where the 

branches divide from the stock. WuL 
TWIT. (1) A fit of ill humour. EomL 

(2) The noise made bf an owl. 

(3) Anything entangled. North. 

(4) An acute angle. Can. U. 223. 

(5) Twit com twaU idle talk. 

Heavens grant that thou wouldtt apeak, but brkUe 

that, 
I'me angry with thy tailing twit com twct, 

Fletcher'a Poenu, p. 63. 

TWITCH. (1) To tie tightly. North. 

(2) To touch. Wett. 

(3) An instrument used for holding a vicious 
horse. Still in use. 

TWITCH-BALLOCK. The Uirge black-beetle. 
TWITCH-BELL. An earwig. North. 
TWITCHE-BOX. The same as 7bticA-6(ur, q. v. 
TWITCHBL. (1) Tq castrate. North. 
(2) A narrow passage, or alley. North. 
^JH^) A chUdifth old man. Chesh. # 
^1 And when thou shalt grow twyehilde, the will bee 

*' Carefull andUnde (religiously) to thee. 

Davie^ Scourge of FoU^, p. 218. 

TWITCHER. a severe blow. North. 
TWITCHERS. Small pincers. 
TWITCH-GRASS. Couch grass. Var.diaL 
TWITCHY. Uncertain. Eatt. 
TWITTEN. A narrow alley. Suskx. 
TWITTER. ( 1 ) To tremble. For. dial 

(2) A fit of laughter. Kent. 

(3) To spin yam or thread unevenly. 
, (4) The chirping of birds. EoMt. 

^^(5 ) The tether of cattle. Lduic.-'^ 
' ^ ^ Uneasy. Craotn. ' 

TWITTBR-BONE. An excrescence on a horse's 

hoof, owing to a contraction. 
TWITTER-UGHT. TwOight. 
TWITTERS. Shreds ; fragments. North, 



TWITTLE. To tell tales ; to prate. 
TWITTLE-TWATTLE. Idle talk ; tittle-tattle. 

It occurs in the True Conduct of Persona oC 

Quality, 12mo. Lond. 1694, p. 61. 
TWITTY. Cross ;iU.tempered. EoMt. 
TWIVETE. A carpenter's tooL 
TWIZZLB. To roU and twist. Suffolk. 
TWNG. A tongue. Hampole MS. 
TWO. Both. Var. dial 
TWO-BILL. A slat-axe, q. v. Devon. 
TW^O.BOWED-CHAIR. An armchair. Ifeti. 
TWO-DOUBLE. Beat together ; bowed in such 

a manner that the extremities almost meet. 
TWO-FACED. Double-faced ; insincere. 
TWO-FURROWING. Double ploughing. Noff. 
TWO-ME AL-CHBESB. Cheese made of equal 

quantities of skimmed and new milk. Utoue, 
TWONNER. One or the other. Line. 
TWORE. To see. Dekker, 1620. 
TWOTHREB. A large quantity. fFeti. 
TWYBITTLE. A very large mallet. Here^ 

fordth. " Bipennis, twybyte*—MS. Lmud, 

560, f. 45, CO. Lane. 
TWYE. Twice. {A.-S.) 

But folowe thow not the chylde ftcye* 
Lett afterwarde hyt do the nuye. 

MS. out. Oaud. A. U. f . Uib 

TWYNNEN. Twined. Gawayne. 

TWYVALLY. To bother, or puzzle. GUnte. 

TYB URN-BLOSSOM. A young pickpocket. 

TYBURN-CHECK. A rope. 

TYBURN-TIPPET. A halter. 

TYCEMENT. Enticement. 

But thoghe no oun have therof eryl, 
3yt hyt ya the (yoeiMiU of the devyL 
* MS. Bari. 1701, L W, 

TYD. (l)Gone. Qu. ryif / 

The quene was greatly encouraged with the rietorf 
obteined late at Wakefeld, partly becauae the Duke 
of Yorke, her utter enemy, wai t^d out of the worlde. 

Baa, tf Mwy ri. r. im, 

(2) A delicate mor9eau. Line. 
TYB. (1) Tied. 

Ther dunte no man eome hym nye» 

There he atode yn hya rakke Cjm. 

MS. Cuuab. Ft 11.98, f. 107. 

(2) A £Bather-bed. Comw. 

(3) An extensive common pasture. 
TYKE. Asheep-tick. Wett. 
TYMOB. A kind of bird. 

The pellyoan and the popyngny. 
The (ymor and the turtuUe tiewe. 

Jf& Camtab. Ff. ii. 38^ f. «^ 

TYPH-WHEAT. A kind of com, like rye. 

TYPOUN. Type ; pattern. Gawayne. 

TYRAN. A tyrant 

TYRE. A tyre, or as wespeU it, tier or teer, of 
guns, is now used to signify a number of guns 
placed in a row, as along a ship's side. In the 
following passage it seems to mean the dis- 
charge of the whole row of battering 
ordnance. See the editor's note. 

The pieces that lay upon St. Anthooie's stepte 
were by them dismounted, and within six or i 
4fre after, the pieces on St. Nicholas ileplei 
likewise cast downe. Hi^yu«rcr« Ifu, MtU^ p.9^ 
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TYTB LBT. Commencement ; chief. Oawavnt. 

TYTELID. EntitlccL 

And in the bokeof Elisabeth, 
That t^UiUi if of hlr avif iouni. 

Ufdgate, MS, Ashmolt 39, f. 11. 

TTTER. Asee^w. Dewm 



TYTH. QuicUy. 

And leyde. etcth an appcl t^h. 
And beth ai wyse ai God Almyth. 

MS. CaU. Trin, 0mm. <7, art. t, 

TYUP. The hut baaket sent out of a coal-pit 
at the end of the year. North. 



U-BACK. A yule-block. North. 
UBBERINE. To bear up ;«to support 
UBBLT-BREDB. Sacramental cakes. 
UBEROUS. Fruitful. {Lot,) 
UCHE. Each ; every. (A..S,) 

But bi the fruyte may men ofte se 
or what Tertu li uehe a tre. 

Cur»or JftmiU, MS. Coll. THtu Cantab, t, I. 
Owre ueh« dayet bred we the pray 
That thow 5eTe ui thyt same day. 

MS. Coit. Claud. A. ii. f. 138. 

UDE. Went. (A.-S.) 

As hoM, as fayre, as hit upon urthe mdt. 

Chron. VUodun. p. 73. 

UFFLERS. Bargemen not in constant employ, 
who assist occasionally in towing. East. 

UG. (1) A surfeit. Northum6. 

(2) To feel a repugnance to. North. It has 
▼ery nearly the same meaning as the old 
English verb ti^^e, to feel an abhorrence of, to 
be terrified. 

And thare was so mekllle foike dede in that ba> 
Uile that the sone wexe ecllpte. and withdrewe his 
liffhte, uggande for to see so meklUe tcheddynge of 
blude. MS. Uncoln A. L 17, f. 10. 

Fortha paynesarso felle and barde. 
Ab ybe sal here ba redd efryrwarde. 
That ilk man may ugg9 botheyhowng and awlde. 
That berca thalnw be reheroed and Uwlde. 

Hampole, MS. Bow9$, p. 18B. 

UGHTENDITB. The morning. 

UGLY. (1) Horrid; fnghtful. (^.-5.) Ughf^ 

9omet tiffaome, horrible, fnghtfuL 
(2) An abuse ; a beating. East. 
UlNTMENT. Ointment 
ULEN-SPIEGEL. Owl-glass, pr. n, (Germ.) 
ULLET. An owl. Lane. 
ULUTATION. A howling. (Lat.) 
UM. Them. South. 
UMAGE. Homage. 

Withouten abod wel swithe come, 
Tod<m umag9 Arthour his sone. 

Jrthtmr and Merltn, p. 127. 

UMBE-CLAPPE. To embrace. " Umbe-clappes 
the cors," MS. Morte Arthure, f. 72. 

UMBE-GRIPPE. To seize hold of. " Umbe- 
grippys a spere," MS. Morte Arthure, f. 92. 

UMBE-LAPPE. To surround ; to wrap round. 

And he and hb oste umbylapp^d alle thaire enemys, 

and daunge thame doune, and slewe thame Uke a 

moder sone. MS. Uneoln A. L 17, f. 5. 

UMBEN. About ; around. (A.-S.) 

UMBER. (1) A sort of brown colour. Umber 
is a species of ochre. See Nares. 

(2) The shade for the eyes placed immediately 
over the sight of a helmet, and sometimes at- 
tached to the vizor. 

|3) Number. Var. dial 

[4) The grayling fish. 
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(5) Shade. Chesh. From the French. Umhrt 
occurs in the Morte d' Arthur, i. 255. 

UMBE-SET. To set around or about 
The Sarasines him umbe-tet. 
In hard shour togider thel met. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coil. THn. Cantab, f. tfL 

UMBESTONDE. Formerly ; for a while. 
UMBE-THINKE. To recollect North. 

The thlrde commandement es, umbe^nkt the 
that thow halowe thi halydaye. 

MS. Uneobt A. L 17, f. 101 
The sevent was of day, tllle that entent that a 
mane that es rayted up to the dignytd of a kyng 
sttlde alway umb^thimM hym that he was made ot 
erthe, and at the laste to the erthe he salle agayne. 

MS. IMwIn A. 1. 17, f . 89 
Alexander thanne mabithoght^ hymx>ne what wyse 
be mygbtebest come to for to destruy this cltee. 

MS. Ibid, t $. 
UMBIGOON. Surrounded. 

Now have I shewed the a motley cote, a wed- 

dynge cote, a cote with golden bemroes, the which* 

shuld be a maydens cote, umbigoon with diversiteei 

of vertues. MS. Bodi. 4S3, f. 186. 

UMBLES. The entrails of a deer. 

UMBLESCE. HumiUty. 

It sit the welle to leve pride. 
And 'take umbUtoe upon thy side. 

Geircr, MS. Soc Jntiq. 1S4, f.SQk 

UMBRAID. Strife ; contention. 

UMBRANA. The umber, or grayling. 

UMBRAS. To attain .> 

With schrifteof mouthe and penans smert. 
They wene thdre bllsse for to unUtnu. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. y. 48, f. dflL 

UMBREIDE. Upbraiding. 

Moises for this umbreUe 
Was dredinge in his herte. 
Curtor Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin. Cantab, t. 88. 

UMBREL.(1) A lattice. 

(2) The same as Umber (2). It is sometimes 

written wnbrere. ** Keste upe hys ttmbrere," 

MS. Morte Arthure, t 63. 
UMBREY. To censure ; to abuse. 
UMBYLUKE. To look around. 

At the fyrste salle everylke gud Cristene mane 

umbitluke hyme, and ever be warre that he tyne 

noghte the schorte tyroe, or wrange dbpende It or 

in ydilnes late it over(iasse. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 2«. 

UMGANG. Roundabout (^.-5.) 
UMGIFE. To surround ; to encompass. 
UMGRIPE. To seize; to catch. \a.-$.) 
UMLAPPE. To enfold ; to wrap around. 
Thai sal undapps tlialme alle abowte, 
And gnawe on ylii a lymroe and sowke. 
Hampole^ MS. Bowu, p. SQg 

UMSETTE. Surrounded ; beset. 
Thai sal be umattte so on ylk a syde. 
That thai may nowthyr flee, ne thalme bydc 

Hampole, MS, Bneoi, p. ML 
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UMSTRID. Astride. North. 
UMSTRODE. Strided across. 

Oure iwete Lorde fulle myldly 

Thin aate he unutrode. 

MS, Caniab. Ft, v. 48, f. 87. 

UMTHINES. Truth. 
UM WHILE. Once ; on a time ; sometimes. 
FallAce yi, ai who leye gyle, 
At many one aweryn umwhple. MS^Harl, 1701( f. 19. 
VmwhUe the chUde wwkede hir peppe ; 
UmwlM9 ganne thay kyaae and clappe. 

MS, Uncoln A. i. V, f. 101. 

UMW YLLES. Want of will ; refusal. Gaw, 
UM-YHODE. Went around. {A,-S.) 
UN. (1) ffim. (2) One. Far. dial 
(3) Used in composition for tn. 
UN-. In composition denotes privation or dete- 
rioration. For many words commencing with 
it, look under the simple forms. 
UNAFFILED. Unadvised. 

No strenge of love bowe my5te 
Hla herte, whlche 1« unaJfUed, 

Cower, MS, Sec. Antiq. 194, f. S3. 

UN-AVESY. Unadvised. 

I wille rathere, quod he, cheae the aadneiae of an 
aide wyte manne, thane the un-aveai/ llghtenesse of 
joDge menDe. MS, Lincoln A. 1. 17« f. S. 

UNAWARES. Unaware. Still in use. It is a 
common metropolitan vulgarism. 

UNBAIN. Inconvenient. North, 

UNBARBED. Not trimmed; uncut. 

UNBATED. Not blunted ; sharp. 

UNBAYNE. Disobedient. (A,-S,) 

UNBEER. Impatient. North. 

UNBEKNOWN. Unknown. Var.dioL 

UNBELDB. Timid. (^.-5.) 

UNBENE. Rugged ; impassable. Gawayne, 

UNBETHINK. To recollect. North. See 
Umbe-thinke. Also, to think beforehand. 

UNBETIDE. To fail to happen. 

UNBIDDABLE. Unadvisable. North, 

UNBODIE. To leave the body. {A,^S,) 

UNBOGHSOME. Disobedient. Hampole. 

UNBOKEL. To unbuckle ; to open. 

UNBORELY. Weakly. {A,-S,) 

UNBOUN. To undress. North. 

UNBRACE. To attain? 

And with that worde, aa Khe dlde «n6rac# 
To touche the cloth that hee lay In bounde, 
Withoute more, thla Salom^ hath founde 
Remedye, and waa made hooUe ajen. 

I^gaU, MS. Soc Antiq, 134, f. 11. 

With achryfte of mouthe and penaunce imerte. 
They wene ther biya for to unhroM, 

MS. Cantab. Ft, 11. 38, f. 48. 

UNERASE. To carve a maUard. 
UNBRYCHE. Unprofitable. (A,-S.) 
But calleth hym yn the goapel ryche, 
Aa unkynde and unbr^du. MS, Harl, 1701, f. 45. 
UNBUXUM. Disobedient. (A.-S.) 
1 uaedde wronge with my body. 
And aenrea the unhusuml^, MS, Harl. 2900, f. 3. 
God put hym in odur lyknea. 
For hya grete wnftaunimfiet. 

MS, Cantab, Ft, 11. 38, f«S42. 

UNCANNY. Giddy ; careless. North. 
UNCE. (1) An ounce. (2) A daw. 
UNCELY. The same as Umely, q. ▼. 



UNCERTEYNOUR. More uncertaio. 
la no thing certeyuere then dede, 
Ny uneerttynaur then hia tide. 
Qtrtor Mundl, MS, CoU. Tritu Caniab. f. 141. 

UNCIVIL. Unacquainted with the language 
and manners of good society. 

UNCLE. (1) Unclean. 

My lippia poUu.e,my mouth with aynne foylld* 
Hyn hert vfielj, and full of cunedneeae. 

I^dgate, MS. AtkmoU 38, f. 87> 

(2) See Aunt, and Pegge's GL in v. 
UNCO. Awkward ; strange. North. 
UNCOME. (1) Not come. North. 
(2) An ulcerous swelling. This word is still 
used in some of the Northern counties. It 
occurs in Baret's Alvearie, 1580. 
UNCOMMON. Very. Var.dioL 
UNCONAND. Ignorant. (A.-S.) 

Bot aom men haa wy tte to undyratand. 
And yhit thai are fulle uneonand. 

HampoU, MS. Bowea, p. 15. 
UNCONVENABLE. Inconvenient. 
UNCORCED. Parted from the body. 
UNCOTHS. News. North. 
UNCOUPLE. To let or go loose. 
He uneuppildt hya hundia 
Tille hla rachia rebundya. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f. ISU 

UNCOUS. Unkerd ; melancholy. KeiU. 

UNCOUTH. (1) Unknown. (A.-S.) 

(2) Uncommon ; not vulgar ; elegant. 

UNCTURE.. Greasing or oiling carU, Sec. 

UNCUSTOMED. (1) Smuggled. North. 

(2) Out of use or practice. 

UNDEDELY. Immortal (J.-S.) 

Bot thou that arte ao grete and ao gloryous, wa4 
eallei thiaelfe undedefy, thou talle wynne natbyn^ 
of me, If-alle thou hafe the overhande of me. 

MS, Uneoln A. i. 17. r.8. 

UNDEFOUTERE. Less devout. 

UNDELICH. Manifestly. {A.^.) 

UNDELT. Undivided. 

Oon in Godhede wndoK la he. 

And oon aubataunoe with peraoncs thre. 

Cur$or Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, t. 61. 

UNDENIABLE. Good. Cheth. 
UNDER. (1) To subdue. 
(2) An under-ground drain. Une. 
UNDER-ALL. In all ; altogether. 
UNDER.BACK. See Under-deek. 
UNDERBEAR. To bear ; to undergo. 
UNDER.BRIG. Anarch. North. 
UNDER.BRI6HT. A bright Ught appearing 

under clouds when they are near the 

horizon. North. 
UNDER.BUTTER. The butter which is made 

of the second skimmings of milk. Suffi 
UNDERCORN. Short, weak, underling com, 

overhung by the crop. Norfolk. 
UNDERCREEPING. Mean ; pitiful ; in an uu- 

derhand way. Somertet. 
UNDERCUMFUN. To understand or discover 

a person's meaning. Lme. It is sooetimes 

undereumttand. 
UNDER-DECK. The low broad tub into whidi 

the wort runs from the mash-tub. 
UNDER-DRAWING. Ceiling. North. 
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UNDER-FAVOUK. An old apologettc ex- 
pression before saying anything rude. 
UNDERFIND. To understand. Derb. 
UNDERFOE. To perform, undertake. 
UNDERFONG. Understood. Havelok. 
UNDERFONGE. To undertake ; to accept ; to 

receiYe. Used by Spenser, to ensnare. 
UNDER-FOOT. Low. Tobidunder-foot, Le. 

to oifer a low price for anything. 
UNDERGA. To supplant. {A.-S.) 
UNDERGETE. To understand. [A.-S.) 
UNDERGROUNDS. Anemones. Dewm, 
UNDERGROWE. Of a low stature. 
UNDER-GRUB. To undermine. EomL 
UNDERLAID. Trodden down. Var. dud, 
UNDERLAY. (1) To incline from the perpen- 
dicnlar, said of a vein in a mine. Derb. 

(2) To subject ; to place under. 

(3) To mend the sole of a shoe. 
UNDERLINGE. An inferior. 

Hast tbow eoTyet thya wfid«rljfiifv. 
For he wai gode and thryTynge. 

jr& OM, Oaud. A. U. f. MI. 
He was to alle mm und9trlifng$. 
So low« was oeTer jyt no kynge. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. iL 38, f. Ml. 

UNDERLOUT. To be subject to. 
UNDERLY. Poor ; inferior. 
UNDERMELE. The afternoon. Chaucer. Later 
writers use the term for an afternoon meal. 
** A middaies meale, anundenneale/' Nomen- 
dator, 1585, p. 81. 
UNDERMINDING. Subornation. 
UNDERMOST. The lowest. North. 
UNDERN. Nine o'clock, a. m. (^.-5.) 
Bi thla waa undrm of tha day. 
The ll5t bigan to hyde. 

Curtor Mvndi, f. 103. 

UNDERNEAN. Beneath. Var. dioL 
UNDERNOME. Took up ; received. 

And tbenne wai aeynt Jon in Herodcf prisona, 
for hehadde tauUmoms him of the fala derora, for 
that waa his brothers wyf. MS. Harl. 2386, f. 8. 

And whan synne dothe Tertu und^mi^m and myne. 
The light of grace will no lenggir shyne. 

MS. Laud. 416, f. 58. 

UNDER-ONE. On the same occasion. 
UNDERPIGHT. Propped up. U.S.) 
And wndlrp^U this mancyoun ryalle. 
With aeven pilerls, as made Is memorye. 

J^dgate, MS. Soe, Jniiq^ 134, f. 3. 
UNDER-PINNING. The pediment of brick or 

•tone on which the frame of a wooden house 

is placed. 
UNDER-PROPPER. See Supertaase. 
UNDERSET. To prop up. Palsgrave. 
UNDER-SONG. The burden of a song. 
UNDERSORT. The Yulgar. Yorieh. 
UNDERSPORE. To raise a thing by putting a 

spore or pole under it. {A.-S.) 
UNDER-SPURLEATHER. An underling. 
UNDERSTAND. To hear. Yorkth. 
UNDERSTOD. Received. Havelok. 
UNDERTAKE. To take in ; to receive. 
UNDER-THE-WIND. So situated behind a 

bank, house, &c. as not to feel the wind. 
UNDERTIME. Evening. Spenser. 



UNDERWR0U6HT. Undermined. Shak. 
UNDIGHT. Undressed; unprepared. 
UNDIGOON. Undergone. 

Whenne Jheaus had baptame vndilfPom 

He lafte Jon stille bl flom Jurdon. 

Otrtor Mundi, MS. (ML 3VM. Cantab, f. 80. 
UNDIRSHONE. Pattens. (A.-S.) 
UNDISPAYRID. Unimpaired. 

XJniUpayrid the hecate schalle not varye 

Of the prophecye, awhile thou5 it tarye. 

Ufdgata, MS. Soe, AtMq, 134, f. It. 

UNDO. (1) To unfold. (A.S.) 
(2) To cut up game. Gawayne. 
UNDOUBTOUS. Undoubted. 
UNDREGHE. Without sorrow. 

In lufe thl hcrt thou heghe. 

And fyghte to felle the fende ; 
Thi daycs salle be mtdregha 
Whenne thi ded neghes neghe. 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17, f . SSt. 
UNDUBITATE. Undoubted. HalL 
UNDUE. Undem, q. v. It is spelt undnme in 
the MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 135. 

The Sonne schon, they had wondnr. 
For hyt drewe to the undur. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . 11. 38, f. 1 17. 
Hys strength shnlld wez in suche a space 
From the wnd^r-tyme tylle none. 

ITS. Horl. 8908, f. 190. 

UNDURTANE. Undertaken. 

For thy love y have tindttrfofM 
Dedes of armys thre. 

MS. Camab. Ff. iL 38, f . 64. 

UNDURYEDE. Understood. 
The hors sone wuhir-iwde 
That Befyse was not on hys tjiss^. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . ii. 38, f. 107* 

UNDYED. Dyed back again. 

Blaklte into white may not htundtftd. 
Me blood infecte with corrupdoun. 

Lvdgate, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 184, f. 1* 

UNE. Even. North, 

UNEATHILY. Unwieldy. Eatt. 

UNEAVE. To thaw. Devon, 

UNEMENT. An ointment. 

UNEMPT. To empty. Herrf, 

UNEQUAL. Unjust. Jonson, iii. 233. 

UNERTE. Short. 

UNESCHUABLE. Unavoidable. 

UNESE. Uneasiness. {A,-S.) 

UNEVEN. Uiyust ; unfair. 

UNEXPRESSIVE. Inexpressible. 

UNFACEABLE. Unreasonable. East, 

UNFAINELY. Sorrowfully. 

UNFAIRE. Ugly ; frightful. 

UNFAMOUS. Unknown. 

UNFAWE. Not glad ; displeased. 

UNFEATHERED. Dispossessed. 

UNFERE. Weak ; feeble ; indisposed. 
Therby lay mony unfile. 

Cwaor Mundi, MS, Coll. THn. Cantab f. 81. 
How he heled a mon up/^re. 
That sehe was ei5te and twenty 5ere. 

Curoor Mundi, MS, Ibid, f. % 
His fadir olde and unj^rt, 
Ofte he fedde with good dynere. 

Curtot Mundi, MS. Ibid, f . 91 

UNFKST. Weak ; not firm. 

UNFILED. Pure ; undefiled. 

I 
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UMfORBIDDBN. Disobedient, North. 
UNFORTUNATE. In bad drcomstancea. 
UNFREMED. Unkind. North. 
UNGANG. Circuit? 

The whilke will noghtoomewidnnetilherenbot 
tlul dwtU in the ungung of coraytlse. 

MS. CM, Eton. 10, tU. 
VNGAYNE. (1) Inconyenienoe. 

There rynnet bytjde thJ* heghe mouatayne 
A wsier that tutnei to mekJlle wngoyn*. 

MS. UneolH A. 1. 17, t, 14S. 

(y) Inconvenient ; troublesome. North. 
Therof the pepul wold be Cajne, 
Fore to cum home ajayne, 
That hath goon gatis ungai/ne. 

Ma. DouotSOa, f.9. 
(3) Awkward ; clumsy. Var. dioL 
UNGEAR. To unharness. Norths 
UNGLAD. Sorry. (J.-S.) 

If thou my lone hait Joye had. 
Whan thou another lyje unglad, 

Oower, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. flS. 
UNGODE. Bad; evil. 
UNGODLY. Squeamish; nice. North. 
UNGONE. Not gone. North. 
UNGRACIOUS. Unfortunate. 
UNGRATHLT. Improperly ; unbecomingly. 
UNGREABLE. Disisgreeable. 
UNGUNDE. Ungrateful 

Wit this betel be the smieth. 

And alle the worle thit wite. 

That theut the ungunde alle thia thing. 

And goht hinuelve a beggyng. 

MS. Mb. Reg. 7 E. It. 1 45. 
UNHAP. Misfortune. 
UNHAPPILY. Censoriously. 
UNHAPPY. Mischievous ; unlucky. 
UNHARDELED. Dispersed. Gawayne. 
UNHARDY. Not bold. {A.^N.) 
UNHECKLED. Untidy ; disordered. 
UNHELE.(l) To uncover. See He^. 
(2) Misfortune. (^.-5.) 
UNHENDE. Ungentle. 

To Sir Oawayne than layd the Itynge, 
Fonothe detlie wai to unhandt. 

MS. BaH.S8Sfi,f. 100. 
UNHEPPEN. Clumsy. North. 
UNHERTY. Timid ; cowardly. 
UNHIDE. To discover. 
UNHOMED. Awkward ; unlikely. Cumb. 
UNHONEST. Dishonorable. North. 
UNION. A fine pearl (Lat.) 
UNITE. A gold coin worth about twenty shil- 
lings. See Snelling's Coius, p. 24. 
UNJOINE. To separate ; to disjoin. 
UNJOINT. To carve a curlew. 
UNKARD. (1) Lonely ; dreary ; solitary. Few 
provincial words are more common than this. 
It is derived from the A.-S. un-cwyd, quiet, 
solitary. 
(2) Old ; ugly ; awkward ; strange ; unusual ; 
particular ; inconvenient ; frowaid. ^ar. dial 
UNKEK. Unopened. 
UNKEMBED. Uncombed. 
UNKENDE. Unnatural. 

It waste* the body and forduio 
Tttorue unkendt outrage use. 

MS. Barl. 8S0D, f. 141. 



UNKENT. Unkenned; nnknown. 
UNKER. Of you. (^.-5.) 
UNKETH. Uncouth ; strange. 
UNKEVELEDEN. Uncovered. 
UNKIND. Lonely. North. 
UNKINDE. Unnatural. (^..&) 
UNKIT. Uncut. MS. Douce 302, £ 2. 
UNKNOWABLE. Incapable of being known. 
UNKNOWING. Unknown. North. 
UNKNOWN. An unknown man, one who does 

good secretly. North. 
UNKUD. Unknown. 

Thou shall have erer thl heed hud, 

Thi shame shal not be unkmU 

Cursor MumU, MS. ColL Trin. OtntaS. C dh 

UNKUNNYN6E. Ignorance. 
I am rude to rehene all 
For unkutmyngt and for lacke of space. 

L^dgattt MS. ABhm. m, f. 19k 

UNKYNDESCHIPE. Unkindness. 

As he whlche thorow unkyndeseMpe 
Bnrieth every felawschipe. 

Gower^ MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, t, 91. 

UNLACE. (1) To cut up. Gawayne. 

(2) To unfasten ; to unclothe. Xb. 

UNLAWE. Injustice. (^..&) 

Cayphas herde that ilke sawe. 
He spake to Jhcsu with aui-leice. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 49, f. 19. 

UNLEED. A general name for any crawling* 
venomous creature, as a toad, &c It is some- 
times ascribed to man, and then it denotes a 
sly, wicked feUow, that, in a manner, creeps to 
do mischief, the very pest of society. 
UNLEFE. Unbeloved ; loathsome. 
UNLEK. Unlocked ; opened. 
UNLETTED. Undisturbed. 
UNLICKED. Unpolished. Far.diaL 
UNLIFTY. Unwieldy. Dtvon. 
UNLIGHT. To alight. Wett. 
UNLOVEN. To cease loving. 
UNLUST. (1) DisUke. (2) Idleness. 
UNMACKLY. Misshapen. North. 
UNMANHODE. Cowardice. 
UNMANNED. Untamed. Shak. 
UNMATCHED. Unequally matched. 
UN-MAYTE. Immense. 

• Ooddes grace there he es wiUe noghte be tps-wspfi^ 
hot ever he es wyrkkande, and he ci waaeaDd ay 
mare and mare to mekiUe the mede. 

MS. Umeoln A. UVf^tUX 
UNMEK. Wicked. (A.-S.) 
UNMERCIFULLY. Very. fTeit. 
UNMESTE. 

Heyngere of men prayie v leste. 
For that office es moste unmetto. 

MS. HarL SSMI^ LOu 
UNMIGHTY. Unable. Chmeor. 
UNBTTLDE. Fierce. 

Ordeyned hath by grete cruelti 
This ram to kepe boles ftil unmjfUa, 
With brasen feete, ramegeous and wilde. 

MS.lHgf^nk 
UNNAIT. Useless ; vain ; unprofitable. 
UNNE. To give, consent, wish well ta 
UNNEATH. Beneath. Somerut. 
UNNES. e^me/Ae, scarcely. 
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UMMBTHK. Scarcely. (i^-&) 

How Mhiilde th«niM • dzoCn]kM moa 
Do that the aolMre unnttht oon. 

ar& OpM. GtaMI. A. ILf.UB. 
All* tho pToetne In that day. 
That alto this world ipeke of may, 
Sbal than lo thortly ben y-do» 
A momant thai mmimM* therto. 

Ma.JddU.llS05,{.9l, 

UNNOCK. To shoot an arrow. 

UNNOTEFUL. Unproetablc. 

UNNOTEAND. Agreeable. 

The wmo^tmnd to suttayne ui and fade, 
aimI tobidpe ue and eie ue in owre nede. 

M8. UneolH A. 1. 17f f« 180. 

UNORDATNDE. Inordinate. 

The deiyte that hai noghte of wwrdarnde ityr^ 
lynae, and mekely has etynynge hi Critte. 

Jf&LltieotoA.l.l7,f.lM. 
¥niarafore a man that weded «■« 
Schttlde kepe hym ay In ctonnai, 
And nodede unmrdaiff^ to wyrke, 
Agayn the Mcxament of holy kyrke. 

M8.HarUSai»,t9U 

UNOURNB. Old; worn out. (A.-S.) 

Now age mtomrm putteth awey fkvouTe, 
That Aooiy sougthe in hii eeson conquerid. 

OcotoM, MS. Soe. JtMq, IH, f. 8S5. 

UNPATIENTNESS. Impatience. 
UNPEES. Disquiet. 

Thei fonoke thb worldcf eio. 

To oion vTou5te thei nerer wnpeet. 

Cttnor MtutM, MS, CbU. IWm. Cantab, f. 83. 
UNPBREGAL. UnequaL 
UNPERFECT. Imperfect. North. 
UNPINNB. Tomibolt. (^.-S.) 
UNPITOUS. Cruel ; not piteous. 
UNPLAYNE. Obscure. 

For who that It to tioathe unfla^na. 

He may not fayten of ▼eqjaunce. 

Oowtr, M8. Soe. AnHq. 134, f.45. 

UNPLEASED. Unpaid. 
UNPLITB. To unfold. Chaucer. 
UNPLUNGB. Unexpectedly. 
UNPLTB. Open ; unfolded. 
UNPOSSIBLB. Impossible. North. 

So mighty is he erere moo, 

VnpumMt If not him to do« 

Jf«.ildiiiM1308,f.98 

UNPOWEK. Helplessness. Doraet. 
UNPROPER. Not confined to one. 
UNPROPICE. Unpropitious. 
UNQUEMBFULLY. Unpleasantly. 

Vnquemf^/UUv thenne ihul thei quak^ 

That al the erthe tlial to-ihake. 

Ourm>rMunM,MS. CM. 'Mn. Oamttb. f.lS4. 

UNQUBRT. Uneasiness. 

He hade her menyng and wtqiml. 
And diope therfore in litil itert. 
Cmr$or Mwtdi, MS. CoO. THn. Cantab, f , 96. 
UN-QUBYNTE. Unquenched. 

I lyckea the worUe to fyie wn-fMeynle. 

MS. Cmntab. Ft ii. 98^ f. 98. 

UNRAD. Bold ; imprudent. 
UNRAKB. Not stirred. 

Eke aa charbokylk casteth ryght bemyt. 

With rody llghte, ai cole that is unrake. 

MS. Cantab. Wt. i.6,t. 18. 
UNRAY. To undress. Wett. 
UNRBADY. Undressed. 



UNRBAVB. To miraTd. limner. 

UNRECLAIMBD. WUd, as a hawk. 

UNRBCURING. Incurable. 

UNREDE. Imprudent. (J.>S.) 

UNREDUCT. Unreduced. 

UNRESONABLE. InrationaL 

Oo out of the Khip, thou, and thi wiif, thi 
and the wy vet of thi lonet with thee, and lede out 
with thee alle Uvyoge beettit that be at the of edi 
fleiih, at wel in TolatJlt at in tmrMomiftb bettli. 

Wiekl\ffk, MS. Bodl.t77. 

UNRESPECTIYE. Inconsiderate. 
UNREST. Want of rest s uneasiness ; trouble f 

▼exation. {A.-S.) 
UNRID. Dirty ; disorderly. North. 
UNRIDE. Harsh ; severe ; large. {J.'S.) 
And toke hyt burdon yn hyt honde. 
Of ttde that wat imrrito. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL SB* f. 88^ 
They hym aatayled on every tyda. 
And he gave them ttrokyt mtn/da. 

MS.Cantab.Ft.iL»,t,m 
An Iryne dube he gane hyme taa, 
Wat mekiUa and imryrff. 

JCS. Uneoin A.L 17«f. IML 

UNRIGHTB. Wrong. (A.^S.) 
Mddlle maugre hate he 
That dialanget unHghta. 

MS. Uncotn A. L I7» t. IWL 
UNRO. Vexation ; trouble. 

If he blgon to harpe and tyng. 
Of hit vtnro he had rettyng. 
Oanar MfunH, MS. CM. Drin. Caatab. t 47- 

UNRUDB. Civil; polished. 

UNSAD. Unsteady. 

UNSAUGHTE. At strife. 

UNSAWNEY. Unfortunate. Yorkih. 

UNSCAPB. To put one in mind of something 
disagreeable in discoursing. 

UNSCHEPBUCHB. Unshapely ; ugly. 

UNSCIENCE. Not-sdence. TyrwhUt. 

UNSCRIFF. To put in mind of. Norih. 

UNSEKE. Not sick; healthy. 

UNSBLB. Unhappiness. {A.^.) 
Lord, he idde, now te I weie* 
My tynna hath let me in Mfi«ele. 

Oirwr UwM, MS. Coll. Trtn. Cantab, t. 8. 

5a, hataid, thattaughe I welei 

How mygfate that make to mydie imetli. 

Ma. LiiMote A. i. 17, f. U3. 

UNSBLY. Unhappy. 

¥nieTeof the world entampto fettc^ 
May altlT thii. whanne I am goob 
Of thilke unstlif Jolyf woo. 

Oourtr, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f . 38. 
OalatMn mett king Samgran, 
An mu^ hoge man. 

Jrthcur and Merlin, p. 183. 
XJneel^ gbMt, hwat dottu here } 
Thu were in belle mine vere. 

MS. Coil Jea. Qmh. I. «. 

UNSENE. luTisible. Hall, Henry VI. f. 63, 
uses it for not preyiously seen. 

So the toule, withouten wene. 
To alle tbinge hit b un««n«. 

Curtor AftfiMfi. US. CoU. THn. Cantab, t. 4. 

UNSENSED. Stunned ; insensible. Ea$t. 
UNSET. Not appoiitted. See S/evtn. 
UNSETB. Unsuitable. 
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UNSBWYB. Insecure; unsafe. 

Ful ttiiMioyr atte the laste may he be, 
Tosettehyt herte in iwych abundaunee. 

M8, Cantab, Ft. L 6, f. 136. 

UNSHAKEN. Perfect ; in good order. 
UNSHENE. Dark ; not bright. 
UNSHETTE. Opened. 
UNSHOTE. To open a door, &c. 
UNSIDED. In confusion. North. 
UNSIGHT. Unseen. Eitson. 
UNSITTIN6E. Unsuitable. 
PNSKERE. To unfold ; to discover. 
UNSKYLWYS. Irrational. 

Bot lyfas ab ane wukyhoifa best. 

MS, Harl, 4196, f. S16. 

UNSLEKKED. Unslacked. 
UNSLEPT. Haying had no sleep. 
UNSLE3E. Unskilful ; not slf. 

Greet he was and alio heje. 

He •emed Sathanaa tnult^e. 

Cur$or MuruU, MS. Colt, THn. Cantab, f. 47. 

A, Lord Ood ! that I waa vmIjm / 
Alaaie I that ever he come so nye. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, L U. 

UNSNECK. To unlatch a door. North. 
UNSOAPED. Low; dirty. Far. dioL 
UNSOFT. Hard. Chaucer. 
UNSOGHT. Disturbed ; disordeied. 
UNSOLEMPNE. Uncelebrated. 
UNSOUTERLY. Unhandy. Devon. 
UNSPARELY. Unsparingly. Gawayne, 
UNSPERE. To unbolt. Lydgate, p. 54. 
UNSPOILE. To despoil ; to undress. 
UNSTANCHEABLE. Inexhaustible. 
UNSTANCHED. Unsatisfied. 
T7NSTEKE. Unfastened ; not bolted. 
UNSTIL. In motion. Suffolk. 
UNSTRIKE. To draw the strings of a hawk's 

hood, to be in readiness to pull oft. 
UNSTRONGE. Weak. (A.^S,) 
UNSUITY. Irregular. Weet, 
UNSUMED. Said of the feathers of a hawk, 

when not fully grown. 
UNSWADB. To take off Sfraddling^othes. 
VNSWARE. To answer. 

Belevett thow on Fader, and Sone, and Holy Oott, 

At thou art holden, wel thow woal, 

Thre pertont in Trynyt^, 

And on Ood ? VntwoM thow me. 

MS. Cott. CUmd. A. il. f. 13?. 

UNSWEAR. To perjure. Drayton, 
UNSWELL. To fall alter swelling. 
UNTALDE. Not reckoned. (A.-S.) 
UNTANG. To untie. Somerset, 
UNTEREST. Uttermost. 
UNTERMED. Interminable. 
UNTEYDE. Unabated. 

In alle that ever je hare leyde. 

My lorow It evermore unteyd9, 

Gower, MS. Soe, Antlq. 134, f. 185. 

UNTHANK. No thanks ; ill-wilL 

UNTHAW. To thaw. South. 

UNTHENDE. Outcast; abject. 

The worldyt wylys ryjt noujt me payee. 
For they ben falie and taW uf^handet 

MS, Cantabt Ff. li. 38, f. S3. 

UNTHEWID. Unmannerly. 



What If to ben of pride 
A5en the hy5e Goddia lawe. 
Gowtr, MS. ftc. Jntlq. 134, f. 98L 

UNTHRIFT. ProdigaUty. 
UNTHRIVE. TobeunsuccessfuL 

His wif made him to wUhriva. 

Cwtor Mundi, MS. CaU, Trin. Caniah. t 89. 

UNTID. (1) Unseasonable. (J.-S.) 
(2) Anointed. MS. Vocab. 
UNTIDY. Dirty ; slovenly ; ignorant. 
UNTIL. To; unto. (^.-5.) 
UNTIME. An unseasonable time. 
UNTO. UntU. (A.'S,) 
UNTOWARD. Wild; fierce. 
UNTRIMMED. Being a virgin. See a note 

in Dilke's Old Plays, iv. 95. 
UNTRISTE. To mistrust. 
UNUSAGE. Want of usage. 
UNVALUED. Invaluable. 
UN VAMPED. Fresh ; genuine. 
UNVOYANDNES. 

His rlghtwitnes es in gude dedee and hii unrnp- 

ondnM ee that he et withouten ille. 

MS Coti.Etan. 10, f. 11. 

UNWAGED. Without wages or salary. 

UN WARE LY. Unawares ; unforeseen. 
And vnwamly affore hym on the playne 
Apperid an aungell with face i terne and bright. 

I4N(^«, JfS. ilahmof 38, f.51. 

UNWARNED D. Without intimation. 

The kyng hymselfe wolde ofte tyme come loo 
mete unwamedd» and lytt downe. for love that he 
had to Seynt Thomai. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 98, f. 11. 
UNWARY. Unexpected. Spenser, 
UNWELDE. Unwieldy. 

Thou ahal him saye I am tintMld* 
For longe ly ved am 1 in elde. 

CterMM* Jfim<U, MS, Coa, THn, Cantab, t. 8. 
A elobb of yron in honde haihe tan. 
That waa mekylle and f^Ue unwtlda. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38, f.6i. 

UNWEMMED. Spotless. {A.-S,) 
UNWERNISHIT. Unexpectedly. 
UNWETING. Not knowing. {A,.S,) 
UNWEVtD. Unfinished; imperfect. 
UNWEXE. To decrease. 
UNWINE. Want of joy. (A,-S,) 
UNWINLY. UiOoyously. \a.^S,) 
1 lolfl hfra unwpntif wake 
Or to momeday. MS. Uncotn A. 1. 17, f. 138. 
UNWISDOME. FoUy. {A.^S,) 
UNWIST. Unknown. 
UNWIT. Want of wit or knowledge. UmoU- 

andneeset ignorance. (A,'S.) 
UNWITONDE. Not knowing it. 
And Jheiu aftir stilly stale, 
Joseph and Mary unwltonda. 
Cursor Mundi,MS. CoO. Trin. G>fifei6. f. 78> 

UNWITTILY. Unwisely. (^.-5.) 
UNWRAIN. To uncover; to unfold. 
UNWRASTE. Wicked ; base ; weak. 

And hys seryauntes that were unwratta, 

Fette forthe the chylde yn haate. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 140 

UNWRITHLY. Unworthily. 

VnwrytMjf art thou made gentyl, 
3yf thou yn wurdys and dedys be yL 

MS HaW.170], f to. 
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UNWRT. Uncotcrod. {J,»S.) 

Whaaoe uvery raokeaod eirtrydoudy sky* 
U Toyde cUne, to hire Ikcc UDCouUia 
Schalle aelMwe la open aad fully be tnitcry. 

l^dgate, MS, aM. ilnrif . 194, f. 9. 

UNYED. United. 

Bowc, 1 bcMChe the, thyn heren, and come down 
to me, loo that I be kny t and wnyetf to the, and be 
tnade one tiiiiifee wy th the. 

QurfnU lH0tr§ Fruytfid Chottly M«ter$, 

UN30N. An onion. NominaleMS. 

(JON. To run. Somerwet. 

UP. (1) Upon. (^.-5.) 

(2) To rise ; to get up. Weit. 

UP-A-DAISA. An expression used when 

dancing a child up and down. 
UP-ALONO. Down along. SoutJL 
fJPAZBT. In perfection. Sxmoor. 
UP.BLOCK. A horse-block. Gloue. 
UPBRAID. The same as Abraid, q. ▼. 
UPBRAYDE. An up-stroke ? 

Hyt awyrde brake with the upbrapde, 
Aad therwith was Oye dytinayed. 

M8. Cantab, Ft, U. ae, f. 813. 

UPCAST. To reprove. North, 
UPE. Upon. (^.-&) 
UPEHOVEN. Upraised. (J,>S,) 
UPELONDERS. Country people. This word 

oocvTB in MS. ArundeL 42. 
UP-FOND. To raise with effort 
UPHAF. Heaved up. (A.-S,) 
UPUALE. To draw or pull up. 
UPHAND-SLEDGE. A large iron hammer 

lifted up with both hands. 
UPHBADED. (1) Having the horns nearly 

fitrsight. (2) lU-tempered. North, 
UPUEPE. To heap up. 
UPHEVE. To raise ; to exalt. 
UPHOLD. To warrant ; to vouch for. North. 
UPLAND. Highknd. North, The term oc- 

cuiB in Brathwait's Law of Drinking, p. 147. 
UPLANDISH. Conntryfied. (^.-5.) 
UPLIFTS. Lifted up. 
UP-MBT. Having full measure. North, 
UP-ON.END. Perpendicular. 
UPPARD. Upwards. Heame, 
UPPBN. To mention ; to disclose. Eatt. 
UPPEREST. Highest. 
UPPER.HAND. To apprehend. Eatt. 
UPPER-HATCH. To understand. Norf, 
UPPERLET. A shoulder-knot. Eatt, 
UPPER-STOCKS. Breeches. 
UPPER-STORY. The head. Far. dial 
UPPINO. Point; crisis. North, 
UPPINO-BLOCK. A horse-block. Far, dial. 
UPPINGS. Perquisites. Somertet, 
UPPINO-STOCK. See l^mg-block. 
UPPISH. Proud ; insolent. Far, dial, 
UPRAPE. To start up. 
UPRIGHT. (1) Entirely. EoMt, 
(2) Strught. This term was applied to persons 

lyi ng down, as well as standing. 
UPRIGHT-MAN. The chief of a crew of beg- 

gar a. See Grose in v. 
UP8I8B. To church women. Cormo, 



UPRISTE. The Resurrection. 

Jhetui teide, I am upriatt and llf. 
Curtvr Mundi, MS. CoU. Trim. Cantab, t M 

UPROAR. Confusion ; disorder. F'ett, 
UPSE-DUTCH. A heavy kind of Dutch beer, 
formerly much used in England. U/fte-frette, 
a similar . drink imported from Friesland. 
Vjpte-EngHtht a strong ale made in England in 
imitation of these. To be v^te^Duteh^ to be 
tipsy, or stupified. To drink t^fit'Dutehf to 
drink swinishly, like a Dutchman. See Ben 
Jonson, iv. 150. 

Tonvla no more like thee then chaiki like ehecse. 
To pledge a health or to drinke up,m /re«fe. 
Lttttng pf Humour§ Blood in the Hoad-Vaim, 16IW. 

UPSET. (1^ A cross \ an obstruction. 

(2) A smitn*s term, when the iron at heat is 
driven back into the body of the work. 

UPSETTING. (1) A christening. Exmoor, In 
the North, the first party aftor an accouche- 
ment. 

(2^ Uptetttng and down-throttan, hereabouts. 

(3) A disagreement ; a quanel. South, 
UPSHOT. Result ; issue. Var. dial 
UPSIDES. To be upsides with any one, L e. 

to be even with, or a match for him. 
UPSIGHTED. A defect in vision, produced by 
a contraction of the lower portion of the iris, 
thus depriving a person of the power of readily 
seeing objects below the level of his eyes. 
Somerset, 
UPSODOUN. Upside down. 
And I kan, by coUusyoun, 
Tume alle estates up-to-dovn. 
And lette, though flblke hadde it swome, 
That ii bakward to go by flbme. 

MS. Cotton. Tiber. A. vii f.08. 
Thus et this worlde tomed up-^o-downe, 
Tyll many mans dampnacyowne. 

Hampolo, MS. Bowot, p. H ' 

UPSPRIN6. An upstart. 

UPSTANDS. Marks for boundaries of parishes, 

estates, &c., being live trees or bushes cut off 

about breast high. Kent. 
UPSTARING. Somewhat presuming, ^ii^. 
UPSTARTS. Puddles made by the hoots of 

hon^e^ in clayey ground. Eaet. 
UPSTIR. Disturbance. Somerset, 
UPSTODE. Stood up. {A.-S.) 
UPSTROKE. Conclusion. North, 
UPTACK. (1) To understand. North. 
(2) A person not to be equalled. 
UPTAILS-ALL. Riotous confusion. 
UP.TO. Equal to ; upon. Var dial. 
UPWARD. Top, or height. 
UP-WENDE. Went up. 
UP-WITH. Up to or equal with. 
URCHIN. (1) A hedgehog. Var. dta^ « Ur. 

chone, a beest, herysson*' Palsgrave. 

(2) The key of the ash tree. 

(3) A fairy, or spirit. 

URE. (1) An hour. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. iii. 

(2) An ewer, or washing-bastn. 

(3) Fortune ; destiny. (A,'N,) 

(4) Use. Also, to use. 

(5) An udder. North, 
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lata hire eomc. Bad liche at God 50W w^ 
Wm tow dispoieth taketh jowre sventuTe. 

l^dgate, MS. Bve* Jntlq, 134, f. 7. 

URED. Fortunate. 

ORGS. Toreteh. We9t. 

URGEFUL. Urgent ; importunate. 

UKINCH-MILK. Whey. 

URINE. (1) A net made of fine thread, formerly 

used for catching hawks. 
(2) Mingere. MS. Vocab. 
URIST. Sonrise. 

Veltlth hb I75M wbaaiM it bcgyuMCh dawt. 

At the wriat in tbc morownTngo. 

L^dgaief MS. floe. Amtiq, 134, L 18. 

URITH. The bindings of a hedge. 
URLED. (1) Starved with coJd. North. 
(2) Stunted. Wn^, adwarl North. 
URLES. Tares. 
URNE. To run; to flow. 
URRY. The blue clay which is often found im- 
mediately above a strata of ooaL 
URRTSONES. Orisona. 

URTHE. Earth. 

Alio thyage made wyth on ipelle, 
Hereaea and urtht, and eke belle. 

MS. CWI. C2a«d. A. U. f . 133. 

US. We; our. Var.dioL 
USAGE. Experience ; practice. 
USANT. Using ; accustomed. {J.'N.) 
USAUNCE. Usage ; practice. 

Brou5te to the temple to hU obUeloun* 
As wai the lawe, cuttum, aad umurue. 

J^dgate, M8, Soe. Jnii^ 134, f. 89. 
And to bifeUe upon a day. 
At thilke tyme waa u$ane9. 

Gow0r, MS. Soe, Anttq. 134, f. 31. 

USCHEW. Issue, the right of a road out of a 

wood. Fmchaie Ch. 
USE. (1) Usury ; interest. Far. duO. 



O tis a thing move thaniMleuloae, 

To take amaa'a Aall aum* and not pay hm. 

KtUha^t fteaM, p. 6BL 
(2) To haunt; to frequent. 
USER. A profitable animal. 
USERE. An usurer. 

Albyalyr.aoth tony, 
HewurthetoanuMfie. IfS. Her/. SaSO, f. 301 
USES. Practical inferences derived from doc- 
trine, a term used by Puritans. 
USTILMENT. Furniture ; utensils. 
UT. Out Still in use. 
UTAS. The eighth day, or the space of eight 
days, after any festivaL **Utaa of a feeat, 
oc/ovet," Palsgrave. 
UTCHY. I. Somertet. 
UTEN. Without ; foreign. (i^.-5.) 
UTHAGE. The chaffinch. The whindiat is so 

termed in Shropshire. 
UTRAGE. Excess. (^.-M) 

To bringe into that heritage 
That I have loat bl myn utnge, 
Curtor MutuM, MS» CM. THn, CmnUA. f. 9, 

UTTER. Outward ; more out. Utter-iarrUttrM^ 

lawyers who pleaded vrithout the bar. 
UTTERANCE. Extremity. (^.-iV.) 
UTTERESTE. Uttermost. 

Telle me, aer, what thay aiv that haae that fiueaa 
with the, and 1 aewre the, ab 1 am trcw mane, I 
aalle vcnge the to the wifcrMCe. 

MS. Liacoln A.U 17, f.90L 

UTTERLY. Thoroughly ; entirely. 
Thorowe the ionde wMMridr 
He dud grete cheralvy. 

JC& Ctalak Ff. Ii. 33,f. Ul^ 

UTTREN. Topiiblish;togiveoat;toiclL 
UVELE. Evil. Beket,p. 20. 
UWER. Upper; over. North. 
UZZARD. The letter Z. Lim€. 
UZZLE. Ablackbifd. Yorkak. 



VACABONDE. A vagabond. 
VACAT. Anything missing. {Lat.) 
VACCARY. A cow-pasture. Lone. 
VACCHE. To fetch. 
VACHERY. A dairy. Pr. Ptarv. 
VADE. To fade. 

All aa a slope, and like the graiae, 
Whoae bewty tone doth tmb. MS. AthmoU 808. 
VADY. Damp ; musty. Devon. 
VAG. (1) To thump. Wttt. 
(2) Turf for foel. Dewm. 
VAGABOND. To wander. 
VAGACIONE. Wandering. 

Whenne the mynde et i tablede aadely withowt- 

tene cbangynge and v^jfoeyAiie in Oodd and gaately 

thyngea. JTS. Littce/n A. I. 17, f* 380. 

VAGAUNT. Vagrant; wanderer. Babtr. 

VAGE. To stroll; to wander about. Also a 

substantive, a voyage, a journey. 
VAIL. (1) Progress. Somth. 
(2) To lower; to let faU. {Fr.) It was used as 
a mark .of submission or inferiority, to lower 
the sails of a ship, &c. 
(8) Empty. Someinet. 



VAILE. Toavafl. 

Whate Mvl«<* bewl* which ya aat mcrcyabllle f 
Whate veiylffa aaterzc when hit do nat achynel 

MS. CamttA. Ff. i.3, & UOL 

VAILS. Gifts to servants. 
VAIR. Truly. (J.-N.) 
VAIRE. A kind of for, supposed to be thai of 
a species of weasel still so caUed. 

And aythene to bedd he ea broghte ai» it waie a 
prynce, and happed with ryche rebea appooe hyn* 
ynewe, wele furrede with vayre and with gryae. 

jr& Lteeafti A. L 17, £.348^ 

VALE. Many. Hearm. 

VALENCE. (1) To ornament with drapery. 
Shakespeare, in Hamlet, ii. 2, uses the word 
allegorically, applied to a face being vaieneed 
or fringed with a beard. 

After folowed hla three aydet, every of them 
under a pavilion of crymoayn damaake, and purple 
poudred with H. and K. of fyne golde, we iwc w f a n ^ 
frynged with golde of damaake. 

Heir, HaiwyrULtia 

(2) Valencia in Spain. 
VALENCY. Valiancy* 
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VALBNTIA. The tin BUMOiiiM oMd for lifting 
beer, wine, &c, out at the bong^le of a 
caak, by pretaing the thumb on the amall hole 
at top. Moor, 

VALENTINE. The coitom of the different 
aezea chooaing themiel^es matea on St. Valen- 
tine'a Day, February 14th, the namea being 
aelected either by loti, or methoda of divina- 
tion, ia of great antiquity in England. The 
name ao £rawn waa the wUenimo of the 
drawer. 

Thov it be al« other wys, 

Oodyt blcfcyng have he and mySf 

My Done gentyl ValoiagH, 

Good TonuM the fkcn. JVS. Berl. l^SB, f. 48. 

TALBRIB. Valerina Maiimua. 

TALEW. Value. Spenaer, 

VALIANCE. Valour. S^i>mnr. 

VALUNT. Worth. Middleton, U. 8. 

VALIDITY. Value. Shak. 

VALIDOM. Value ; extent. North. 

VALL. To vaU owr tke detk, to haye the 
banna of matrimony thrice called. Eaemoor, 

VALLEY. (1) To rock. 

(2) A amall hollow, or clianneL 

VALLIMENT. Value. Stqf. 

VALLIONS. The balance of a bed. 

VALLOED. Laidinfillow. 

VALLOR. A fallow. In Suasex thia name ia 
given to a large wooden dish uaed in dairiea. 

VALLO W. A preaa for cheese. 

VALOR. Vakie; extent Becom 

VALOUR. To eateem. EobL 

VALUATION. Quantity. Far. dial 

VALUES. Value; worth. (A-.) 

VAMBRACE. Armourfor the front of the arm. 
See Hall, Henry IV. C 12. 

VAMP. To patch up. 

VAMPER. To vapour ; to swagger. 

VAMPLATE. A round plate of iron fixed at 
the end of a tilting lance to guard the hand. 

VAMPLBT8. Rude gaiters to defend the legs 
from wet WiUo, 

VAMPY. The bottoma of hoae, or gaitera at- 
tached to the hoae, covering the foot Grose 
has s ea y wi , stodnngs. "Padkma, vampethe," 
Nominale MS. 

VAMURE. The aame aa AvmUnmrtf q. v. 

VANCE-ROOF. The garret Norf. 

VANO. To receive; to earn; to catch; to 
throw. Ray saya, ** to anawerfor at the font 
aa godfather ; he vanffd to me at the vant" 

VANISCHED. Made vain. 

VANISTE. Vanished. 

And cf mn9ttt to heven an hey» 
Thoraeh<rfy tboa5t with goitely ey. 
Jr& Horf. 8M0, f. 18. 

VANITY. Dizziness? 

For 9aidii of the hede a gademedsyn. Take the 
Juce of walwoite, lalt, hooy, weXf enaence, and 
boyle them togyder over the fyre» and thcnrythe 
anoynt thine hede and thy lemplyi. 

VANT. (1) A font Someraei. 
(2) The van of an army. 
VANTAGE. (1) Advantage ; benefit 



(2) Surplua; ezoeM; addition. 
VANTBRACE. Same as yambraeo, q. ▼. 
VANT-CURRIER. Advanced guard. {Fr.) 
VANTE. A winter trap for birds, made of wiU 

low, &e. Somtnei, 
VANTERIE. Boasting. DoiiM. 
VAPOUR. To bully ; to swagger. 
VAPOURED. Inclined to yawn. £iut, 
VARA. Very. SomeroeL 
V/LRDAS. Talk; speech. YorkO. 
VARDET. A verdict. Still in use. 
VARDLE. A common eye or thimble of a gata 

with a spike only. Noif, 
VARDYKE. Verdict; judgment North, 
VARIAUNT. Changeable. (^.-M) 
VARIEN. To change ; to alter. (A.'N.) 
VARIETY. A rarity. CAetA. 
VARLET. (1) The knave at cards. 
(2) A servant The seijeant-at-maceto the dtf 

counters was also so called. 
VARMENT. Vermin. North. 
VARMER. A large hawk. I.ofWighi, 
VARNDE. Burnt IL Gloue. 
VARNISH. Same as Bamith, q. v. 
VARRAYLIER. More truly. 

And the nerrcr that thai lal hym ba^ 
The vorrflv'ter thai tal hym le. 

H^mpott, MS. Bowu, p. OflL 

VARRY. To ftU at variance ; to contend. 
VARSAL. Universal; great North, 
VARY. Variation ; turn. Shak. 
VASEY. To comb; to curry; to plague; to 

give a beating ; to force away. Wett, 
VASSALAGE Valour ; courage. (^^.-iV.) 
VAST. (1) Waste ; deserted pkce. 

i2) A great quantity. Var, dioL 
3) Vatt Utie^ a very small portion. 
VAST^CIE. Waate and deserted places. 
VASTURE. Great magnitude. 
VASTY. Vaat; immense. 
VAT. The bed of a dder press. 
VAULTING-HOUSE. A brothel. Florio, p. 97. 
VAUMPES. Gaitera. See ran^iy. 
VAUNT. A dish made in a fryingpan with 

marrow, pluma, and eggs. 
VAUNTOUR. A boaster. {J..N.) 
VAUNTPERLER. A boaster. {Pr.) 
VAUNT-WARDE. The avant-guard {A.^N.) 
VAUSE. According to Hobne, « to make the 

jaumea to oversale the mulliona." 
VAUTER. A dancer. 

VAVASOUR. A kind of inferior gentry, onewho 
held his lands in fealty. {A.'N,) 
Bothe knightca and Mvofowr, 
Thia damiidg love paramour. 

ArthMtr end MtrUn, p. aSOb 
And tythen he hiUh had grete honourr , 
That fkiiate waaapom veiwaMpre. 

Jf & CuUab, Ft, iL as, f . 910. 

VAW. (l)Few. (2) Glad. 

VAWARD. The vanward ; the fore part 

VA WTH. A bank of dung or earth prepued for 

manure. Somertet, 
VAY. To succeed ; to prosper. South, 
VAYNE. Vanity. {A,.N.) 
VAYTE. To take. Thornton Rom. p. 308. 
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VAZE. To flutter about. West. 
VAZEN. Faiths. Somenet 
VEAGUE. (1) A teasing child. Wett. 
(2) A freak ; a whim. Somertet, 
VEAK. A gathering, or ulcer. We$t 
VEAKING. Fretful ; peevish. Dewn, 
VECISE. Bladder. (Lat.) 
YECKE. An old woman. Chatu^er. 
Florent hit wofuUe h«ed up-lefte, 
And tyfe thh v$kke where iche lat 

Oowm-, MS. 8oe. Antif. 134, f. 4^ 

VECTIGAL. Tithe. Leland, iv. 111. 
VEDGING. Sideling. Dewm. 
VEERCB. Averse. Pr. Parv. 
VEERING. A furrow. Gloue, 
VEERS. Young pigs. Comw. 
VEGE. A run before leaping. Wegt, 
VEGET. Lively; brilliant. (Lat.) 
VEGETIVE. A vegetable. J>m>enant. 
VEGGE. A wedge. Pr. Parv, 
VETLLE. An old woman. (A.-N,) 
VEIR. Truly. See Tfltr. 
VEIRE. Fair ; good ; beautifuL 
VELANIE. Wickedness. 
VELASOUR. Same as Vatfotour, q. v. 
VELATED. Vailed. Becon, p. 112. 
VELE. Veil l^enser, 
VELL. The salted stomach of a calf, used for 

making cheese ; a membrane. 
VELLET. Velvet. Spmuer, 
VELLING. Getting turf up for burning. 
VELURE. Velvet. (Fr.) 
VELVET-GUARDS. Trimmings of velvet. 
VELVET-HEAD. The incipient horns of a 

stag which are covered with a rough skin. 
VELVET-TIPS. Sec Velvet-head, 
VELYARDE. Old man ; dotard. 
VELYM. VcUum. Pr, Pan. 
VEMDE. Foamed. Heame. 
VEMON. Venom. North. 
VENAIG. To change ; to revoke. Weit. 
VENCOWSDE. Vanquished. 

He that on hyv hcdd hyt bare 
SchuMe not be veneowtdt In no warre. 

Jf5. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 196. 

VEND ABLE. To be sold. (A.'N.) 
VENDAGE. Vintage ; harvest. (J.-N.) 
VENDS. A limited sale of coal, as arranged by 

the trade. Newc. 
VENERIS. Hunting. {A.-N.) 
VENERIEN. Venereal. PaUgratfe. 
VENETIANS. A kind of hose or breeches 

made to come below the garters. 
VENGE. To revenge. {A.-N,) 
Sone. be now of comfort gode. 
And 9mg» the, yf thou may. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38. f. 89. 
For if the toone hirt the tothere Mre, 
The tother ne veng9* hym nevere the more. 

MS. Hart. 9900, t 9. 
VENGEABLE. Revengeful ; crueL 
VENGEANCE. Very. 
VENGED. (1) Avenged. 

The greyhownde dyd hym looe to go. 
When hys mayityn dethe he had vengtd woo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f,74. 

(2) Wmged. Chaucer, ed. Wright, 1387. 



VENICE.GLASS. A cup, goblel, or lookiD^. 
glass, made ef fine crystal glass. 

VENIED. Mwty ; mouldy. fFeet. 

VENIME. Ptoison ; venom. (A..N.} 

VENISON. Brawn of a wUd boar. 

VENJAWNCKRE. A revenger. 

VENNE. Mud; dirt. (A.-S.) 

Hereof ravwe men le gret fchewyng 
In dyven manert of dolhyng. 
Now tcbort, now traylyng upon the vcmw. 
Now streyt, nowe wyde as syee menoe. 

MS. Lenid. 488, f.9t. 

VENNEL. A gutter ; a sink. North. 

VENNY. Rather. Herrf. 

VENOM. (1) A gathering in any part of the 

finger but the top. Devon. 
(2) Dry ; harsh. Warw. 
VENQUESTfi. Vanquished. 
VENT. (])ADiim. (Span.) 

(2) To snuff up ; to smelL {Lat.} 

(3) To vend, or sell. Still in use. 

(4) An opening in any garment. 
VENTAL. See AventaUe. 
VENTER-POYNT. A chUdren's game. 

At shove-groale, wnf er^jMynf , or croaie and pile. 
Ijttting o/Hmmtmr* Biood in tht Head-Faina, 10B81 

VENT-HOLE. The buttonOiole at the wrist of 

a shirt. Somertet. 
VENTIDUCT. A passage for air. 
VENTOSE. A cupping-glass. {A.-N,) 
VENTOSITE. The coUc. 
VENTOUSE. To cup. (A.-N.) 

Blede thane on the vayne that b bkwfci the a»- 

kille and the bele, or diet be wtntmimd on the thee 

with a boyate bialde the booche. 

Jf & linetln Mad. f. 39U 

VENTOY. A fan. 

VENU. A jumpr or leap. (A.^N.} 

VENUE. A boot or thrust in fencing. 

VE N US. A term at the game of astragals, q. ▼. 

See MS. Ashmole 788, f. 1G2: 
VENVIL. This word occurs in an eld MS. of 
the rights of the parish of Mavey, quoted in 
Marsh's Rwal Economy oi the West of Eng- 
land, L 326, meaning the right of pasturage 
and fuel. It is supposed by Marshall to be a 
corruption of fen wd field. 
VEO. Few ; little. We$t, 
VEOLTH. FQth. Weber. 
VEPPE. Wept; cried. 
VER. (1) The spring. {Lmt.) 
(2) Man ; knight. Gawayne. 
VERAMENT. Truly. (A.'N.) 

The erle off Olowtytour w wam e i i* 
Toke byt leve and home he wente. 

MS. MhmoU m, f. «. 
Theee thre poyntes vtramant 
Nowtbtr Mhale do but bothe asient. 

Jf& Catt. Oand. A. iLf. 131. 

VERAY. True. (A.-Ny 

VERCLEF. Cleaved. Heame. 

VERD. (1) Green ; greenness. 

(2) Fared. Sevyn Sages, 612. 

VERDE. Feared ; was moved ; enraged. Also» 

army, forces, rout. Heame. 
VERDED. Ad Italian wine. 
VERDEKYN. A firkin. 
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VERDINGALE. Afaidingale. 

YBRDITE. Jadgment ; sentence. (J.'N.) 

YERDUOO. A hangman, (^on.) 

VERDURE. Tapestry. 

VERDUROUS. Green. Drayton. 

VERE. Fere ; companion. {A.-S.) 

VEREL. A small iron hoop. North. Also, 
the fernle of a knife. 

VERGE. Green. 

VERGEOUS. Verjuice. Pakgrave. 

VE RGE R. A garden ; an orchard. 

VERITEE. Truth. 

VERLICHE. Fairly. Heame, 

VERLOFFE. A furlough, (/fern.) 

VERLORE. Forlorn; lost. Heame. 

VERMAILE. Red. (/^.-iST.) 

VERMILED. Adorned ; flourished. 

VERN. A partner in a mine. 

VERNACLE. A miniature picture of Christ, 
supposed to hsTe been miraculously imprinted 
upon a handkerchief preserved in St. Peter's 
at Rome. A diminutive of Ftfrony, q. v. 
And 1 lalle mske myne avowe derotly to Criste, 
And to the luly vemaeU Tcrtuut aod noblt. 

JTorM AHhwr9, MS. Lineoln, f. 08, 

VERNAGE. A kind of white wine. 
A thou5t ao swete In my corage. 
That never piment ne vernag0 
Was half lo swete for to drynke. 

Gower, MS, Soc. AtUiq, 134, f. 178. 

VERNISH. To varnish. (^..JV.) 
VERNYNGE. Varnishing? ''Item, fore 
stuflf^nge of a sadylle, vemynge and glew- 
ynge." — Manners and Household Expenses of 
England, p. 389. 
VSRONY. The cloth or napkin on which the 
hee of Christ was depicted, that which was 
given by Veronica to our Saviour before his 
crndfixion to wipe his face, and received a 
striking impression of his countenance 
upon it. 

Like his modir was that childe. 
With faire Tisage and mode ful myldet 
Sene hit is bl the ««roffy. 
And bl the ymage of that lady. 
OuTfor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. CoMtob. f. 115. 

VERQUERE. An old game on the tables, men- 
tioned in " Games most in Use," 12mo. 
Lond. n.d. 
VERRE. (1) Crystal glass. {A.^N.) 
lo alle the erthe y-halowid and y-hoIde» 
In a doiet more dere than verr» or glas. 

I^dgaie, MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 14. 
(2) Wool. (A.-N,) 

i3) To cover over ; to conceal. 
4) A fur. Same as Fairej q. v. 

V0rr§ and gryce we have plenty 
Oolde and sylvyr and ryehe Rtones. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11.38, f. 164. 

VERRET. True; truly. (A..N.) 
And whanne the pepuU of his person had a verrey 

Thayie malice was quenchid, were thay never so woo. 
Whorefore, good Lorde, evei more thy wille be doo ! 

MS. Bibl, Reg. 17 D.Xf. 
Bytys verri Goddcs blode 
That he ichedde on the rode. 

MS. Cotl. Gtotttf. A. U. f . 130. 



VERSAL. tTniversaL Butlet^. 
VERSE-COLOURED. Variegated. 
VERSER. A poet ; a poetaster. 
VERSET. A little verse. (J.-N.) 
VERTE. Green. (J.-N.) 
VERTU. Power ; efficacy. 

Thorugh the worshipful vertu. 
And the gret myght of Crist Jlwsii. 

MS.AidUAiaM»L9L 
VERTUES. Active ; efficacious. 
Or for thow art a verfiies mon. 
And const more then another coo. 

MS. Cott. Oamd. A. U. f. 14a 
VERVELS. The little silver rings at the ends of 

the jesses of a hawk. 
VERVENSIE. Fervency. 
VERVISES. A kind of doth. 
VERY. Really; truly; verily. 
VES. Was. (J.-S.) 
VESE. (1) To run up and down. Ghue. 
(2) To drive away ; to fly. 
VESSEL. The eighth of a sheet of paper. 
VESSELEMENT. PUte ; furniture. 
Curteyncs or outher vestyment, 
Or any outher vets^nMnt. 

MS. Harl. 1701, to, 

VESSES. A sort of worsted. 

VESSY. When two or more persons read 

verses alternately, they are said to vesty. 
VEST. Invested ; clothed. 
VESTER. A fescue. Somenet. 
VESTIARY. A wardrobe. 
VESTMENT. See Veuelemmt. 
VET. The feet, Wegt. 
VETAYLE. Provisions; victuals. 

Oxtai, shepe and veta^U, withowtyn any dowte 
Thay stale away, and caricd ever to and froo, 
God sufllrs moche thyng his wlUe to be doo 1 

MS. Bibt. Reg. 17 D. xv. 
VETING. Courting. Devon. 
VETOYN. The herb betony. 
VETRES. Fetters. Nominale MS. 
VETTY. Apposite; suitable. Devon. 
VETUSE. Old. (Lot.) 
VEVER. A fish-pond. (v^.-M) 
He drew his mow* of fysche. 
He slewe his fosters i-wyise. 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17, f. IM, 

VEWE. A yew-tree. Che$h. 
VE WTER. A keeper of hounds. 
VEY. True. (ji.-N.) 
VEYDEN. Voideth. 
VEYNE. Penance. 
VEYNED. Feigned. 

Sche seyde an evelle was on hur falle. 

And vejfned hur to be dcde. 

jr& Gsfifa6.Ff. ii. 38, f. iM. 
VEYN30RD. A vineyard. 

Withoutyne the iwynjonf thai him cast. 

And tlwre thai him sloje, 

MS. Cantab. Vt V. 48, f. 01. 

VEZE. Thesame as PA«eze, q.v. 
VI. We. Rob. Ghue. 

VIA. An exclamation of encouragement, move- 
ment, or defiance. {ItaL) 
VIAGE. A voyage, or journey. 
VIANDRE. Feed ; sustenance. (J.-N.) 
VICARY. A vicar. (Lat.) 
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Also, the wake 



VICE. (1) Advice. Still in use. 

(2) A winding or spiral stair. " Vyce, a toom- 
yHg stayre, pm," Palsgrave. 

(3) Tlie cock or tap of a vessel. 

(4) The buffoon of our early dramas. 

(5) Fault; crime; injury. {A.-N,) 

(6) The fist. Somer$eL 
VICTUALLER. A tavern-keeper. 
VICTUALS. For a child to be her mother's 

metualt, is to be her pet. Weii, 
VIDE. To divide. South. 
VIE. (1) To wager or put down a certain sum 

upon a hand of cards. 
(2) The game of prisoners' base. Devon. 

3) To turn out well ; to succeed. IFefi, 

4) Life. Legends CathoL p. 71. 
(5) Envy. 

And afterward under Pounce Pylate 
Wai l-uke for ty» and hate. 

MS* Out. Clamd. A. U. f. 192. 

VIERGE. A rod. (A.-N.) 
VIES. Devizes, co. Wilts. 
VIEW. ( I) The footing of a beast. 
(2) The discovery of an animal 

in hunting. 
VIEWLY. Pleasing to the sight. 

also heard. North, 
VIFTE. The fifth. 
VIG. To rub gently. Wett. 
VIGE. A voyage, or journey. 
VIGILE. The eve of a festival 

over a dead body. (A.-N.) 
Or any other faatynge day, 
Lentiin or vygyl; aa telle he may. 

MS. Cutt. Oamd, A. U. f. 148. 

VIGOUR. Figure. We$t. 

VIKER. A vicar. (A,-N.) 

VILANIE. Wickedness ; injury. 

VILARDE. An old man. 

VILD. Vile. This is a very common form of the 

vrord in early writers. 
VILE. A wicked fellow. 
VILETE. Baseness. 

Muehe dud thei meotvUeii, 
That myne owne ihuld have be. 

Cwor Mundi, MS. CbO. Tlrin. CeuUab. f. 186. 
He that was hanged on a tre 
Byayde Jbetu for 9iftU. 

MS. Harl. I30I. f. SS. 

VILIPEND. To think ill of. 
VILLLACO. A rascal ; a coward. {Ital) 
VILOUS. Horrid. 

Then was ther a boor yn that foreste. 

That was a wondur vwhut beste. 

MS. Qmtab, Ft il. 98, f. 191. 

VINE. (1) A vineyard. 

f2) Any trailing plant bearing fruit. 

fS) To find. Somenet. 

vINE-GRACE. A dish in ancient cookery 

composed of pork, wine, &c. 
VINELOME. A kind of spice. 
VINE.PE NCIL. A blacklead pencil. 
VINE ROUS. Hard to please. North. 
VINETTES. Sprigs, or branches. 
VINEWED. Mouldy. We$t. 
VINID. Same as Vinewed, q. v. 



VINNY. A scolding bout Exm. 

VINOLENT. Full of wine. {Lai.) 

VINTAINE. Speedily. {A.-N.) 

VIOL.DE-GAM BO. A six-stringed vioUs. 

VIOLENT. To act with violence. 

VIOLET-PLUM. A dark purple plum of a very 
sweet taste, shaped like a pear : in the eastern 
parts of the county it is sometimes called a 
Lincoln plum. Line. 

VIPER'S-DANCE. St. Titos's dance. 

VIPPE. The fir-tree. 

The salyng vipp9» cypreaie dcth to plaTne. 

jr& Camtab. Ft. i. 6, L SS^ 

VIRE. To turn about. {Fr.) 

VIRENT. Green ; unfaded. 

VIRGINAL. (I) Maidenly. Shah. 

(2) An oblong spinnet. 

VIRGIN . MARY - THISTLE. The cardwB 

bfnedicttu. 
VIRGJN'S-GARLANDS. Garlands carried at 

the funeral of virgins, and afterwards hung in 

the church. 
VIRGIN-SWARM. A swarm of bees from a 

swarm in the same season. 
VIRID. Green. {Lai.) 
VIRK. To tease. Devon. 
VIRNE. To indoae ; to surround. 
VIROLAI. A sort of roundelay. 

Use no tavemys where be Jestis and fkMIs, 

Bynggyng of lewde balettes, rondelettei or efrvlais. 

MS. iMud. 416, t, 44. 

VIROLFE. The same as Verel^ q. v. 
VIROUN. A circuit. {A.'N.) 
VIS. Countenance. {A.-N.) 

We may nother se hym ne here hyne, ne fele hym 
als he es, and tharefore we may aoghte hafe th« 
•<« of hla lufe here in fulfilling. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. t »•. 

VISAGE. To front or face a thing. 
VISE. (1) Aim. (A..N.) 

Thus thys worlde thow motte despyie. 
And holy Tertuea have in vyM. 

MS. Cott. Oaud. A. U. f. 127. 
(2) The same as Pheeze^ q. v. 
VISFIGURE. To disfigure. North. 
VISGY. A pick and hatchet in one tool, for 

tearing down hedges. Comw. 
VISIKE. Physic. 

Ther Is viMJUi for the seke. 
And vertuis for the vicis eke. 

Cower, MS. Soe.jtnti^ IM.fiSS. 

VISNOMY. Countenance. 
VIT. To dress meat. Devon. 
VITAILLE. Victuals. {A.-N.) 
VITIOUS. Spiteful; revengeful Weet. 
VITLER. A tavern-keeper. 

He scomes to walke in Paules without his bootes. 

And scores his diet on the vUlert post. 

Letting 0/ Humnure Blood in the Head- FainOf leOOi 

VITTRE. A whim ; a pretence. fVeat. 

VITTY. Decent ; proper ; liandaome. fVeat. 

VI VELICH E. Lively ; vividly. 

VIVERS. Provisions. 

VIVES. ** Certaine Idrnels growing under the 

horsses eare," Topsell, 1607, p. 360. 
VIXEN. The female fox. 
VLEER. A flea. Somerwet, 
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VLONtE. Splendid ; rich. (J.^S,) 
YLOTHER. NonsenucalUlk. We$L 
VLUEKECCHE. An imposthume in the milt. 
VLY-PECKED. Low-lived. Devon. 
VOAKY. Greasy ; unwashed. Applied to wool 

as it comes from the sheep. We$t, 
VOC. Anngrlyfaee. Rugby. 
VOCABLES. Words. Paltgrave, 
VOCALE. Sound. 

VbCATE. To ramhle ahoat idly. West. 
VOCE. Strong ; nervous. Somertet. 
VODB. (1) To wander. (2) To vex. 
VOGUE. In TOgoe, L e. en tram. 
VOIDE. (1) To depart ; to go away. 
(2^ To remove ; to quit ; to make empty. 
(3) A parting dish ; the last course ; a slight 

repiit or collation. 

IjVOIDEB. A hasket or tray for carrying out 
the relics of a dinner or other meal, or for 
putting bones in. Brockett says It is still 
in use. A clothes basket is so called in 
Ccnrnwall. According to Kennett, " a wooden 
flasket for linnen doaths." Dekker applies the 
term to a person who clears the table. 
VOIDIKG-KNIFE. A knife used for taking off 

remnants of bread, &c. to put in the voider. 
VOINS. To foin, in fencing. 
VOISDTE. Stratagem. (A.'N.) 

Now icfaalt thou hero a gret mervsyle. 
With what woM^e that he wroujte. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Anttq. 134, f. 817. 

VODC. Voice. 

Kyng Edward In hyt ryght hym to endowe 
The commens therto have redy every houret 

The foyxof the peuple, the voir of Jhesu, 
Who kcpc and preterve hym from all langour. 

Jf5. JNU. Soe. AiMq. 101. 

VOKB. (1) Folk. We»t. 
(2) The same as Boke^ q. ▼. 
VOKET. An advocate ? 

To oonaente to a Cals JuggyBfft 

Or hyredyst a mk^t to swyche thyng. 

jr& Bml. 1701, U 96. 

VOKY. (1) Gay ; cheerfuL North. 

(2) Damp; moist. Var. dkU. 

VOL. Fun. R. Gloue. 

VOLAGE. Light; giddy. (J.-N.) 

VOLANT-PIECE. A piece of steel on a helmet 
presenting an acute angle to the finont 

VOLATILS. Wildfowls; game. (^.-N.) 

Make we man to oure ymage and UkneMe. and be 
he aovercyn to the fiKhIa of the lee. and to the 
vpfoMlf of hevene, and to unrcionable bcatUof erthe. 

MS. BodL 877. 

VOLD-SHORE. A folding stake to support 

hurdles. WiU$. 
VOLENTE. Willing. 

For of firee cholee and hertdy vo/cnf*. 
She hathe to God avowed cha«tit«. 

l^dgtUe, MS. Athmole 30, f. 19. 

VOLEY. On the voley, 1. e. at random, inoon> 

siderately, at a stroke. (F^.) 
VOLLOUTH. Wicked; unjust. {J.-S.) 
VOLLOW. A fallow. Suuex. 
VOLNESSE. Fulness I perfection. 



And alle thre beth oonog thawgb It be sfl^ 
In oou vohteeae and In no mo. 

Religiotu Foenu, sv. CcaL 

VOLOWTEN. Flouting. West. 
VOLUNTARIE. A flourish before playing. 
VOLUNTARIES. Volunteers. ShaJk. 
VOLUNTE. Will. (A.-N.) 

To suflye deth oonly for mannli sake, 

Uncompellid, tn\j of voluntl. 

L^dgate^ MS. Soe. Aniiq. IM, 1 1. 

VOLUPERE. A woman's cap ; a kerchiefl 
VOLVELLE. A contrivance found in some oM 
astronomical works^ consisting of graduated 
and flgured circles of pasteboard or veUum 
made to revolve, and used for various caU 
culations. 
VOM. Foam. 
VOMYSMENT. Vomiting. 

Hast thow wyth suche wm^tment 
I-caat up a5ayn the sacrament i 

MS. Cbtt. Claud. A. U. & 14fl. 
VONDEDEN. Founded. 
VONE. To take ; to lead. Heame. 
VOOK. The voice. Pr. Parv. 
VOOR. (1) A furrow. Sutsex. 
(2) To warrant. South, 
VORBISEN. A parable. 
VORE. Forth. To Jrow ootv, to twit one with 

a fault. Exmoor, 
VORE-DAYS. Ute in the day. Exm. No 

doubt from the A.-S. for^-daeges. 
VORE.RIGHT. Blunt; rude. Wett. 
VORN. For him. We$t. 
VORT. TiU; until; for to. Heame. 
VORTHY. Forward ; assuming. Weet. 
VOUCHEN. To vouch. Vouchen 9<tfe, to 
vouchsafe. (A.-N.) 

To upe-ryse ftra dede thou vouehede safe 
To eke the trowhe that we here hafe. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 191. 
Lorde, y hare lervyd yow many a day 
Vowehe ye hur safe on mee. 

MS. Qmtab. Ft. U. SR, f.64. 

VOULTEGER. A vaiilter ? Rolls House B. v. 
4, temp. Hen. 8th, — *' Item to Fredrego 
Gradan the kinges voulteffer, ixxnj. $. ii^. d. 
per annum." 
VOUR. To devour ; to eat up. 
VOUSE. Strong ; nervous ; forward. Wett. 
VOUSSURE. A vault. {A..N.) 
VOUT. A vault. Pahgrave. 
VOUTE. Mien ; countenance. {A.-N.) 

Shr, sail the senatour, so Crist roott me helpe. 
The ftamie of thi vesage has woundyde us alle. 

Morte Artkwre, MS. Lineobi, f. H. 

VOWARD. The vanguard of an army. 

VOWEL. The afterbirth of a cow. fFe§t. 

VOWER. (1) Devoir; duty. 

(2) Four. Somertet, 

VOWESS. A votaress ; a nun. 

VOWTES. A dish in cookery described in MS. 

Sloane 1201, f. 37. 
VOYAGE. A journey by land. (A.-N.) 
VOYDEE. The same as Voide (3). 
VRAIL. AflaiU South. 
VRAMP-SHAKEN. Distorted. Dewtm. 
VRAPED. Drawn ti|^ Devon. 
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VREACH. Violently. Devon. 

VREATH. A low hedge. Devon. 

VRITH. The bindings of hedges. SoiUk. 

VROZZY. A nice thing. Devon. 

YUDDICKS. A coarse fat woman. Weii. 

VUDDLES. AapoUtchild. WUt$. 

VUG. To strike ; to elbow. SomeneU 

YULCH. The same as Vvg, q. y. 

VULOATE. Pablidy known. 

VUMP. To knock ; to thump. Dewm, 

YUNG. Received. Devon. 

YUR. (1) Far, (2) To throw. Wett. 

YURE. Four? Our? 

Oraunte lu grace. In thyn hyje holde, 
Whanne we deye to holde vure Uprii lyjte. 

Li/dgate, MS. 8oe. Jntiq. 134. f . 30. 

YURRID-BRID. Household bread made of 
meal as it comes from the mill without the 
bran being taken frt>m it Devon. 

YUR-YORE. Far-foith. Exmoor. 



YUSTIN.FUME. A violent passion. 

YUSTLED-UP. Wrapped up. WetL 

YUSTY. Fusty; mouldy. We$t. 

YTCS. Countenance. {A.-N.) 
Gye ovyr all lorydd Felyee, 
The eriys doghtur with the feyre «yce. 

MS. Qmiab. Ff. iL 38. f . 148 

YYLANLYCHE. Wickedly. 

Why that thou oughtlste with no righte 
To gabbe <m hym lo v^lmnl^ehe. 

MS.Harl.aiSa, r.102. 

YYNCE. To conquer. (Lat) 

YYRE. An arrow for a crossbow. (A.-N.) 

That al hit hert hath set a fuyre 

Of pure eoTye, and aa a vyre 

Which fleeth out of a mighty bowe, 

Awey he fledde for a throwe. 

Gmmt. Jf & Boit. 894. 

YTSERNE. A visor, or mask. 
YYYERE. The same as Fever, q. v. 



WA. Well; yes. Korth, 
WAA. Woe. StiUinnse. 
Wychet, he laid. waa mot thow be I 
Hafe 5e forsakyae my goddii so f^eew 

MS. UneolH A. L 17. f. 188. 
WAAG. A lever. Yorksh. 
WAAST. A waste ; a wilderness. 
WAB. Gabble ; nonsense. Devon. 
WABBLE. (1) To tremble ; to reel. North. 
(2) To do anything awkwardly. Far. tUoL 
WABBLER.' A boUed leg of mutton. 
WACCHE. Watching. 

And iome for waeeke and faating. 

That maketh her hemei to drle and cling. 

MS. Lantd. 7»3. f. 78. 

WACCHERE. Watch. 

Duk Roland and Erie Olyrer 
Thilke nijt kepte the waedure, 

MS.J9hmoltai,t.4li. 

WACHE. A flock of birds. 

WACHID. Weary ; tired. 

WACKEN. (1) Watchful. (^..5.) 

(2) Lively ; sharp ; wanton. North. 

WACKERSOME. Wakeful. North. 

WACNE. To awaken. (A.-S.) 

WAD. (1) Would. North. 

(2) Line, or rank. In land-surveying, when they 
are setting out their stakes they are said to 
wad in a Une ; hence it is taken to signify a 
line, and it is said of persons, they are all in 
the same tmuf, when connected together in 
any way of business, &c. 

(3) A wisp of straw. Also, a bundle or quantity 
of anything. Wett, 

(4) Blacklead. Cumb. 
(5)Woad. (6) A forfeit. North. 
(7) What. Heame. 
WADDEN. Supple. North. 
WADDER. A grower of wad or woad. 
WADDLE. (1) To roll up and down in a con- 

iused and disorderly way. Far. dial. 



2) The wane of the moon. Somervet. 

3^ To fold up ; to entwine. Devon. 

4) The wattle of a hog. 
WADDOCK. A large piece. Salop. 
WADE. ^1) To go ; to pass. (A.-S.) 

(2) The sun is said to wade when covered by a 
dense atmosphere. North. 

(3) A joint or tenon is said to wade when it 
slips too easily from any cause. 

WADEABLE. Fordable. Colee. 

WADGE. To wager; to bet Devon. 

WADIR. Water. Craven. 

WADLER-WIPE. In Newcastle, the keeper of 
a register office for servants. 

WADLING. A wattled fence. Weet. 

WADM AL. A very thick coarse kind of wool- 
len cloth. Coarse tow used by doctors for 
cattle is also so called. 

WAE-ME. Woe is me ! North. 

WiENE. To sneak away. 

WAFERER. A person who sold wafers, a tort 
of cakes so called. 

WAFER-PRINT. A mould for wafers. 

WAFF. (1) The movement of a large flame firom 
side to side. Northumb. 

(2) A spirit, or ghost. North. 

(3) A nasty faint smelL Norths 

(4) To bark. Cumb. 

(5) To puff or boil up. North. 

(6) A slight attack of illness. 

WAFFLE. To wave ; to fluctuate. North. 
WAFFLER. (1) The green sandpiper. North, 
(2) A person who is very weak. Comb. 
WAFFLES. An idle sauntering person. 
WAFFY. Insipid. Line. 
WAFRESTERE. A maker of wafers for con- 

secration at the sacrament. (A.'S.) 
WAFRON. A cloud, or vapour. 
WAFT. (1) A barrel Somereet. 
(2) A lock of hair. 
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(3) A puff. Alio, blown, wafted. 

(4) To beckon with the hand. 
WAFTA6E. Paaaage by water. 

WAFTE RS. Swords having the flat part placed 
in the nsual direction of the edge, blunted for 
exerdaet. Meyrick, 

WAFTURE. A alight waving motion. 

WAPYS. Vagabonds. 

WAG. (1) The same as Wagge, q. v. 

(2) To chatter. (3) To pass on. 

WA6B. (1) To hire. StiU in use. 

(2) Pay ; wages ; reward ; hire. 

For thou woldytt brTDg me thyi mcHagc, 
I wylle geve the thy %oage. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. IL 38. f. lOS. 
Ye hare a knyght et yowre wag9. 
For yow he ys an evell page. 

MS, Qtiitab, Pf. li. 98, f. 166. 

(3) To be pledge for ; to warrant. Also a sub- 
stantive, a pledge. 

(4) To bribe. Var. HdL 
5) To contend. 

v6) To mould clay for pots, &c. 
WAGET. Watchet colour. 
WAG-FEATHER. A silly swaggerer. 
WAGGE. To move ; to shake. 

She had made of lethyr an howgebagge. 
By wycehecraft the cowde make it to uMvgv. 

MS, Laud. 416, f. 1. 
The vertu of hit Is, if that a roan have waggtfng0 
teth, if he ete of hit hit wulle make home fact. 

MS.ArwiMSn2,t.46. 

WAGGLE. To shake ; to roll ; to waddle. 

WAGHE. A wall. 

So hedouaely that storme ganne falle. 
That lODdir it braate bothe waghe and walle. 

Ma. Uncoln A, i. 17» f. IM^ 

WAGHT. Wage, gage, or pledge. 
WAGING. The dung of the fox. 
WAG-LEG. A black venomous fly. 
WAGMOIRE. A quagmire. S^enter. 
WAGSTERT. The titmouse. 
W AGTA IL. A profligate woman. 
WAG.WANTON. The shaking grass. 
WAHAHOWE. An inteij. in hallooing. 
WAHAN. When. {A,-S,) 
WAID. Weighed. Tuner. 
AVAIF. A stray cattle. North. 
WAIFFANDE. Waving ; moving. 

Schippii lalle stande appone the aande 

IFai^fafule wiUi the leet fame. 

MS, Lbuoln A. L 17. f. 1». 

WAIFINGER. The same as Waff, q. t. 
WAILE. (1) A veil. Somertet. 
(2) Weal ; prosperity. (J.'S.) 
WAILT. Very sorrowful Norik. 
WAIME. A flaw, or tear. Suffolk. 
WAIMENTE. To lament. (^.-5.) 

There dwdlcde the5 lore waymataendgg 

Sixe dayes fulle to the ende. 

Ms. THm. CoU, Qfon. 57, art. 9. 

WAIN. (1) A home, or dwelling. 

(2) A waggon. StiU in use. 

(3) To fetch. It occurs in Tusser, p. 141, wrongly 
explained in glossary. 

(4) To move ; to go ; to turn. 
WAIN.MEN. Waggoners. 

n. 



WAINSCOTS. Boards for wsinacots. 
WAI NT. Quaint ; extraordinary. Korik, 
WAINTLY. Very well. Cumb. 
WAIR. (1) To lay out ; to expend. North, 
(2) The spring. Vocab. MS. 
WAISCHE. Washed. 

The meke alt wele wylle hym haste 

To serve the lette als the maate, 

Ala God dyde that lymply lete 

Wehn he ura^ieht hys dyiehyplys fete. 

Jf&Harl.MO.f.l& 

WAISE. A bundle or wisp of straw. 
WAIST. (1) A girdle. (2) Ways. 
WAISTCOATEERS. Low prostitutes. 
WA.IST-HEART. An interj. of pity. 
WAIT. (1) To wot, or know. North. " Now 

wayte thou wher that I was borne," MS. 

CanUb. Ff. v. 48, f. 48. 

(2) Laid out ; expended. Cumi. 

(3) The hautboy, a musical instmment. 

(4) To blame. York$h. 

(5) Bold ; active. Robson, GL 
WAITE. (1) To watch. (J,-N,) 
(2) A watchman. Pron^t, Parv. 
WAITER. (1) Water. Vocab. MS. See the 

third example in v. StmUk (2). 
(2) A small tray. Var. tUoL 
WAITH. An apparition of a person aboat to 

die, or recently dead. North. 
WAITHB. Unguid. I. of Wight. 
WAIT-OF. To wait for. Yorkth. 
WAITS. Musicians. Far, dial "Thewaytb 
blew lowde,'' MS. CanUb. Ff. v. 48, f. 54. 
Crete lordys were at the aaaent, 
Waiftya blewe, to mete they wente. 

MS. Qutfoft. Ff. ii. 38, f. •• 

WAIT-TREBLE. A sort of bagpipe. 

WAIVERS. Small waving twigs. Eatt. 

WAK. To languish. {A,^.) 

WAKE. (1) To watch. {A,'S,) 

And anon they lomonyd the knyghte. 
That he schulde mm*» the galowa that nyjt. 

MS. Ouaab. Ff. Ii.38. f. 13S. 

(2) A parish fSeatival, kept originally on the day 
of the dedication of the parish church. Lite- 
rally a watch, a vigil. 
To watch the night with a corpse. 
To reveL Also, a reveL 

(5) Hay placed in large rolls for the oonvemenot 
of being carried. Wett, 

WAKEMETE. Provisions for wakes. 

WAKERIFE. Quite awake. 

WAKES. Rows of green damp graaa. 

WAKKENISE. Watchful. {A,'S,) 

WAKKER. Easily awakened. North. 

WAKMEN. Watchmen. {A-^S,) 

WAL. Will; pleasure. 

WALAWAY. Woe ! alas ! Chaucer. 

There was rydynge and rennyng, nun cryed tM^taaiMiy/ 

Unknowyng to many moi who the bettur hadde. 

MS. BfU. A0f.l7D.xv. 

WAI.CH. Insipid iwaterish. North. 
WALDB. (1) Power; dominion. 

For the erle hym had in teoMef 
Of dedii of annca wa« he balda. 

Ma, UmUh. A. i. 17, t. m» 
68 
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(2; PUo ; field. (J.^S.) 

Jheio tok« this eom in waUt, 
And wondirly aboute him dalt* 

Curtor Mundi, MS. OdU Tritu Gmteft. f. 77. 

(3) Would. Perceval, 915. 
WALDINO. Active; stirring. Jhm&lm, 
WALE. (1) To choose ; to select. NortK 
(2) Choice ; good, excellent North, 

i3) Slaughter ; carnage ; death. (^.-5L) 
4) A whirlpool ; the foaming wave. 
(5) Weal; prosperity. (A.-S,) 
(eS Will. Perceval, 1587. 

(7) The ridge of threads in doth. Henoe used 
generally for texture. 

[8) To court ; to woo. Yerktk. 

: 9) A tumour, or large swelling. Kent, 

(10) The fore-front df a horse-oollar. 

(11) To seek. Gawtyne. 

(12) A rod. Also, to strike. 
WALEWEDE. Valued? 

An owche of sylver walewedt therinne. 

MS, Cott, Caliif, A. ii. f. 113. 

WALHWE.SWETE. The herh bittersweet. 
WALK. (1) To wag ; to move ; to work. 

(2) A flock of snipes. 

[3) A journey ; a long absence. 



f4^ A plantation of willows. 
[5) Uninclosed land. 



Ea$t. 
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(6) To depart 

(7) 7b waU the round, to go the round, said of 
a watchman. 

^WWALKER. A fuller. North. 

WALKING-SUPPER. A supper where one 
dish is sent round the table, every person 
being his own carver. 

WALKLY.FIGS. Birch rods. 
9WALK.MILL. AfuUingmilL North. 

WALKNE. Air ; sky ; welkin. (A.-9,) 

WALL. (1) Go by the toaU, a name for strong 
ale. To the watt, in difficulties ; to go to the 
waU, to be put on one side^ to be slighted. 
Laid by the teatt, dead but not buried. To 
take the watt^ to walk nearest the wall in pass- 
ing any one in the street. 

(2) The stem of a rick. 
. (3) A wave. North, 

*'--w4) A spring of water. Cheeh, 

I Amyd the toure a waU« dede •pr3rnge* 

That never la drye but eraynge. 

Religiotu Ponu, XT. Cent. 

(5) ♦* Wall of a shyppe," Palsgrave. 

re) '* Wall of a strype, et^eure," ib. 

(7) The side of a mine. Also, to pave the roads 

of a mine with stone. 
WALLACE. A confused mass. Wett. 
WALL-BIRD. The spotted flycatcher. 
^ WALLE. (1) To boiL 

Farther ther Is a water unUUnde hot. 
That is drop, and long, and brod, 

Jf S. CoU. J0t, OMon. 1. 89. 

(2) 

A wyekyd wound hath me waliad^ 
And traveyld me frome tdpp to too. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. L 6, f. 48. 

(3) A whale. MS. Harl. 1587, f. 43. 



WALLERS. Women who imke the sa!t out of I 
the leads at the salt-works at Nantwicfa. jj 

WALL-EYED. Having eyes with an undue * 
proportion of white. Any work irregularly or 
ill done, is called a waltzed job. It is ap- 
plied also to any very irregular action. 

WALLIGfi. A loose bundle of anything. 

WALLIS. The withers of a horse. 

WALLON-TONGB. iiomant, PalsgraflBi 

WALLOP. (1) To beat Var.diaL 

(2) To gallop. Also, a gaUop. Still in ittt» to 
move quickly with great effort 

(3) To waddle. Somereet. 
(4} To be slatternly. Line. 

5) To bubble up. North. 

6) A thick piece of fat , . 

7) To wrap up temporarily. Edei, 
(8) To tumble over. S^folk. 
WALLOPING. Great Var.diaL 
WALLOW. (1) The alder tree. Sakp. 

(2) Flat; insipid. North. 

(3) To fade away. Somereet. 
WALLOWISH. Nauseous, fferef. 
WALL-PLAT. (1) The flycatcher. fFeei. 

(2) A mantel-piece ; a shelf fixed in the wall ; a 
piece of timber lying on the top of the wall to 
which the timbers or spars are attached4 
WALLSPRING. Wet springy land. ITet/. 
WALL-TILES. Bricks. North. 
WALL-TOOTH. A large double-tooth* 
WALL-UP. To spring out ; to cause to spring 

out ; to cause to sweU. Weet, 
WALLY. (1 ) To cocker ; to indulge. North, 
(2) Alasl Yorkeh. 
WALME. A bubble in boiling. 

Wyth v^. wtme§ that are m fdle, 
Hote ipryngyngout of hetle. 

MS, Qmtab. Pf. U. 36, £ IS7. 

WALMYNG. Boiling. (ji.^S,) 

Thou hatie undur thy bcddys hedd 
An hoot MNUjM|f*i^ledde. 

MS. QttUab. Ft. U.d8, f. 137 

WALNOTE. A walnut (A.-S.) 
WALOPANDE. Galloping. ''On walopande 

stedez," Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 76. 
WALSH. An attached lean-to building, not 

having a pitched roof: used in the marshei 

near Spihby. Line. 
WALT. (1) Ruled ; governed. {A.'S.) 

(2) To totter ; to overthrow. North. 

(3) Threw ; cast Gawayne. 
WALTED. Laid, as corn. East, 
WALTER. To tumble ; to roU about ** To 

turne or waiter in mire," Baret, 1580. 
WALTHAM'S-CALF. As wise as Waltham's 
calf, i. e. very foolish. Waltham's calf ran nine 
miles to suck a bulL 
WALTYN. 

Thai waltjm at here wil to ware, 

Theie wodis and the waatus that ther were. 

MS,Dome9S0i,t,M, 

WALVE. To wallow, or roU about X^evon. 
WALWORT. The herh fl^pendula. 
WALY. Alas! (A.-S.) 
WAM. Whom; which; whence. Hi 
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WAMBAIS. A body-garment twilled or quilted 
with wool, cotton, or tow. Kennett, 

WAMBE. A bubbling up. 

WAMBLE. To roll ; to nimble. 

WAME. The itomach. Yorksh. ** f^erUtr, 
wame/' Nominale MS. xr. Cent. 

WAMETOWE. A belly-band, or girth. 

WAMLOKBS. Unwashed wooL 

WAN. (1) Gained. (J.'S.) 

(2) One. Still in use. 

(3) Went. (J.^.) 

4) A wand, or rod. For. dial 

5) Begot? 
He wmd« wffU« the gode man 
Wert hys Culur that hym toaru 

MS. Cantab, Ff. li. », f. U5, 

WANBELEVE. Perfidy ; treaisherj. 
WaNCE. Onee. Ihvon. 
WANCMANCY. Unlacky ; wicked. North. 
WAND. (1) To indoae with poles* 

2) To spMin. A term at marbles. 

3) Lamentation } misery. 

4) A penis. Ihmelm. 
WANDE. (1) Went. 

The anAgell to hevene wand«, 
Wbao he had geyde hyt errai^de. 

M6. 0Mta6. Ff. U. 38, f. 33. 

2) Pole ; rod ; bongh ; club. 

3) Change? 
Sayde Tryamowre on that coreiiauii^. 
My ryght nafhe sdialle y not tpandg. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 3B, f . 81. 

WANDED. Covered with boughs or twigs. 
WANDELARD. Wandered ; went. Heame, 
WANDLE. Supple ; pliant ; nimble. North* 
WANDLY. Gently. Cwmb. 
WANDLTSAND. Mistrowing. 
WANDREME. Tribulation ; agony. 
WANDRETHE. Troiible ; sorrow. 

The aezte vertue es ttrenghe or ttalworthnat 

noghte anely of hody hot of herte and wUle erynly 

to auflie the wele and the waa, welthe or wand- 

mha, whethiie eo betyde. MS. lineirfitA Ja7# f^l7* 

WANS. (1) Dwelling ; home. 

Than ipekca that wyeae in wa»u, 
Thoa hace ouie gude mene shue. 

Mt(, UmUn A. t. 17, f. 138. 

(2) Ara deatroyed. 
3) To decrease. iA,'S.) 
'4) Won. Perceval, 11. 

5) Manner. Perceval, 422, 1264. 
(6^ Came ; arrived ; went. 

\7) An inequality in a board, &c. 
(8) Wanting; deficient {A.-S,) 
WANENE. Whence. Heame, 
WANG. (1) A cheek-tooth. {J,.S., 
(2) A blow on the face. Leie, 
WANGED. Tired. Devon, 
WAN6ER. A pillow. (A,'S.) 
WANGERT. Soft ; flabby. Devon. 
WANGHER. liarge; strappmg. East, ./ 
^:WANGLB. To totter ; to vibrate. Cheah.Jt 
WANG-TOOTH. A grinder. North. 71 
WANHOPE. Despair. iA,'S.) 
Code men I wame alle, 
That 36 in no wanhnpe falle. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ▼. 48. f. 47. 



WANIAND. The wane of the moon. 
WANIE. To fade ; to wane ; to decrease. 
WANION. JVith a vfonion, an imprecation ligb 

nifying, with a curse. 
WANKE. (1) Winked. 

Oure kyng on the idieperde laattkt 

PriTely with hit eye. 

MS. CanUb, Ff. v.48, f.K 
(2) Happy ; prosperous. 
WANKLE. (l)IU;weak. North. 

(2) Unstable ; unsteady ; uncertain. 

Thomas, truly I thetay, 

Thii worlde la wondur wankitte / 

Off the next batelle I wylle the lay. 
That ihalbe done at Spynard hille. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f.US. 

(3) Limber ; flabby ; ticklish. 
WANKLING. Weakly. Hertf. 
WANLACE. (1) 

Where that he myghte make a wantata. 
And any thyng to the kyng purchace. 

MS, Uarl. I70ht.m. 

(2) To drive the wanlace, L e. to drive the deer 

to a stand. A hunting term. 
WANNE. (1) Pale ; wan. (^.-5.) 

The wynde oirt of the havyn them blewe 
Ovyr the untnne streme. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. SB, f. 81. 

(2) Came ; arrived. 

To Harrowde Oye wma w«um§, 
A gode iwyrde he toke hym than. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. M. 38, f. ISC. 

WANNECLOUTE. The entrails. 
WANNEL. The gait of a tired man. 
WAN SHONE. To want ; to lack. 
WANSOME. Inefficient. {A.-S,) 
WANSONE. To wane ; to decrease. 
WANSY. Sickly ; weak. SufoUk. 
WANT. (1) A cross-road. Etsei:, 

(2) A mole. In MS. Sloane 2584, is a receipt 
" for to take wontis." Still in use. 

(3) I cannot want, i. e. do without, spare. A ver>- 
common idiom, and still in use. 

(4) A mental hnbecility. North. 

(5) Absence. Shirley, i. 277. 

(6) A defect or hole in a board. 
WaNTERS. Unmarried persons, L e. those who 

want mates. North* 
WANTI-TUMP. A mole-hilL Glouc. 
WANTON. A fondling ; a pet. 
WANTONLY. Unintentionally. 
WANTOWE. Dissolute ; profligate. 
WANTRISTE. Mistrust. 

And for uanfritte, hire felnw Salom^, 

Opinly that alle myjte it see. 

Wexe in that arme deed and colde as stone. 

Lsfdgattt MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f . 10. 

WANTY. (1) A leather tic, or rope ; a short 
waggon rope ; a surcingle. Var. dial. Tusser 
uses the word in the sense of a rope by which 
burdens are tied to the back of a horse. 

(2) Deficient ; not enough. North, 

WANWEARD. A profligate. North. 

WANY. Spoilt by wet, said of timber. 

WANZE. To waste, pine, or wither. Ea»t, 

WAP. ( 1) To beat. Also, a blow. 
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(S) Futoo. A cant tenn. 

This doxy dell can cot been whtdi. 

And iiovp wdl for e win> 
And prig and cloy so benshiply 
Each dcuieaTile within. 

CkmMfvAmft, 17UL 

(3) Smartly; quickly. Far.dioL 

(4) To yelp ; to bark. Somenet ** Wappynge of 
howndes," Prompt. Parr. 

(5) To flatter ; to beat the wings. Generally, to 
move in any violent manner. 

!6) A bundle of straw. North. 
7) To wrap or cover up. 
(8}AfaU. Still in use. 

!9) A kind of mongrel cur. 
10) A pup. Lane, ff 
WAPE. Pale. Satt 
WAPED. Stupified. {^"S.) StiU in nae, 

according to Moor's Suffolk Words, p. 467. 
WAPPEN'D. Steevens seems to be correct in 

deriving this word from wap, futuo. 
WAPPEN6. Quaking. Batman, 1582. 
WAPPER. (1) Anything large. For. dial 

(2) To move tremulously. Somerset, 

(3) A great falsehood. Var. dial. 
WAPPERED. Restless ; fatigued. Gloue. 
WAPPER-EYED. Having eyes that move in a 

quick and tremulous manner, either from a 
natural infirmity, or from want of sleep. 

WAPPER-JAW. A wry mouth. Eaet. 

WAPPET. A yelping cur. East. 

CAPPING. Large. Var. dioL 

WAPS. (1) A wasp. Var. dial 

(2) A large truss of straw. NortK 

WAPSE. To wash. Suete*. 

WAPYNES. Weapons. 

WAR. (1) Wary; wise ; aware. 

(2) Work. North. (3) Was ; be. 

(4) Worse. Still in use. 

(5) The knob of a tree. 

^6) Stand aside ; give way ; beware. 
(7) To spend ; to lay out. North. 
WARANDE. Warrant 

Mi Fedir he is je andlrstande. 

Him I drawe to iny warande. 
Qwmn- MundU M8. Coll. Trin. Caniab. f. 01. 

WARBEETLES. The large maggots which are 

bred in the backs of cattle. Norfolk. 
WARBELL. A term applied to a hawk when 

she makes her wings meet over her back. 
WARBLES. See Warbeetlet. 
WARBOT. " A worme, eeearbot/* Palsg. 
Jt^ARCH. Ache; pain. Lane. fT 
'^WARCK-BRATTLE. Fondofworl 
^WARD. (1) To take care of. 

(2) Wardes, outworks of a castle. 
And alle the towrea of crystalle sdiene. 

And the uMrelM eoamelde and overgylt dene. 

Hampoie^ MS. Botaes, p. S87' 

(3) " Warde of a locke, fforde,'' Palsg. 
. (4) Proper for keeping, as fruit, &c. 

iU (5) World. Cheah. j^ 

tT {6J Hardness of the skin. Eatt. 

(7) A guard, in fencing. 

(8 ; A prison ; a gaol. 

(9) A wardrobe. Skelton, iL 184. 
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(10) A sort of coarse cloth. 

WARDAN. Existing. 

WAR-DAY. A work-day. North. 

WARDECORPS. Body-guard. (A.'N.) 

WARDED. Joined together. Eatt. 

WARDEIN. A vrarden; a guard; a watchman; 
a keeper of a gate. 

WARDEMOTES. Meetings of the ward. 

WARDEN. A large baking pear. 

WARDER. (1) A staff ; a truncheon. ** Warder, 
a staffe. baeton^* Palsgrave. 

(2^ One who keeps vrard. 

WARDEREBE. The dung of the badger. 

WARDE RERE. A warder, or staff. 

Bot so it befelle apone a tyme that Alexander 
smate Jobas on the heved with a warderert for nm 
treapasse, whare-foce Jobas was gretly angred and 
graved at Alexander. MS. Llneste A. i. 17* f. 47 

WARDICH. A bank, or ditch. 
WARDROPE. (1) A house of office. 

(2) An idde ; a nose-drop. 

(3) A drening-room. Yorieh. 
WARE. (1) Aware ; sensible. 

Then come syr Barnard 
Aftur a dera fulle harde. 
And of me he was ware. 

MIS. Cantab. Ff. U. », f. tt. 

(2) Whether. Devon. 

(3) A weir, or dam. 

(A) Corn ; barley ; oats. Cumb. 

(5) To lay out labour, money, &c. This term ia 
an archaism. North, 

(6) Goods ; dairy produce. We$t. 

S7) AflSurs ; business. 
8) Wary ; cunning. 

How fkryth my knygtate ser Egyllamowre, 
Tliat doghty ys ever and ware. 

US. Cantab. Ff. ii. aS, f. 63. 

(9) Sea-weed. Dunebn. 
WARE-HOUSE. A work-house for masons, &c. 
WARELESS. Unpercdved ; incautious. 
WARENCE. The herb madder. 
WARENTMENTIS. Garments. (Lat.) 
WARENTY. Take a warrant or bail ? 

5ys, syi, and thou wylt warenttr. 
And gave thy sone to day retpyte. 

MS. CoMab. Ft. ii. 38. f. 140 

WARESCHE. To cure ; to heal. 

Sythene afcirwarde oommes the soverayne lechr, 
and takes there medqrnes, and Moaretehe mane of 
these sevene seknes, and stabilles hym in thesevene 
▼ertusa. Jf& Uneoln A. i. 17. f. SOO. 

WARESM. A gift Huloet. 
WARB-WASSEL. A stem of sea-weed. 
WARIANGLE. A small woodpecker. 
WARIE. To revile ; to curse. 
WARIMENT. Care; caution. %tenaer. 
WARISHED. Well stored, or furnished. 
WARISON. (1) A gift. Properly, a gift or re- 
ward on completing any business, or on leav- 
ing any situation. 

He made a crye thoro owt al the tow(n), 

Whedur be be joman cr knave. 
That cowthe bryng hym Robyn Hode, 
His waritone he ahnld have. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48; f. Ul. 
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1to'f9t thracfon* by niy oownct 
Thou mutt have thee warysan «• 
The heigh hone betides Boughttm 
Take thou for thle travrU. 

Chsrter Pta^, 9th pog. MS, IMI. 170. 

(2) The stomach. Cmmb. 
WARIST. Cured. RUton. 
WARK. (1) An ache, or pain. North, 
(2) A hard gtonjr substance ooyering the Teins 
of coal m some mines. 



nun fitXB 



(9) To weave. Hence, to oontihvu 

(10) The stream of salt water that 
the brine pits in Worcestershire. 

^11) An abortive lamb. Sn^oUt, 

(12) To make a waving motion. 

WARPE. Cast. '* And warpe of hys wedez,'' 
Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 63. 

WARPS. Distinct pieces of ploughed land se- 
parated by the furrows. Eatt Suues and Kent, 



^^ WARLARE. One who stammers. 



WARLAU. A wizard, or sorcerer. (A,'S,) 
Bltulz the warkfu and hit wiif 
Adam es atad In Strang striif* 

jr& Cott. Veaptu, A. UL f. 5. 
The fouUe §vmrlmpe» of helle, 
Undlr the waUys skrykked achille. 

MS, Uneoln A. I. ]7i f* 148. 

WARLOK. (1) Mustard. (2) A fetterlock. 
WARLOKER. More warily. Gawa^ng. 
WARLY. (1) Warlike. (2) Warily. 
WARM. ( 1) To beat. Var, dial. 
(2) Rich ; in good drcnmstances. 
WARMOT. Wormwood. 
WARMSHIP. Warmth. Herrf: 
WARM-STORE. Anything laid very carefully 

by till it may be wanted. North. 
WARN. To warrant. North. 
WARNDT. To wanrant. South. 
WARNS. To deny; to forbid. 

The kyngct bed when hyt ys brojt, 

A kyaae wylle y warn* the noghte. 

M8, Cantmb. Ff. U. 38, f. 87. 

(2) To caution ; to apprise. {J.-S.) 

WARNED. Fortified. 

WARNER. (1) A boys' game. A boy with his 
hands closed before him, called a warner, tries 
to touch another, in running, and so on, till 
all are touched. 

(2) A sort of mongrel cur. 

(3) A warrener. " The warner is hardy and 
felle," MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 49. 

WARNESTORE. To furnish ; to store. 

WARNICHED. Furnished. {A.-N.) 

WARNING-PIECE. Anything that warns. 

WARNING- STONE. "The bakers in our 
county take a certaine pebble, which they 
putt in the vaulture of their oven, which they 
call the wammff'ttone, for when that is white, 
the oven is hott," Aubrey's MS. History of 
Wilts, Ash. Mus. Ozon. 

WARNISED. Fortified. Heame. 

WARNT. Was not. Var, dial 

WARNY. I dare say. Devon. 

WAR-OUTE. A term used in driving. 

WARP. (1 } Four of fish. East. 

[2) The deposit left by the river Trent on lands 
after a flood. 

[3) To cast a foaL SotUh. 

[4) To open ; to lay eggs. North. 

[5) In some parts, land between the sea-banks 
and sea is called the warp. 

i6) To wrap up. Somerset. 
7) Uttered. ReUq. Antiq. iL 9. 
8) To haul out a ^p. 



ir\ auntur," MS. Cott. Vesp. A. iii. 
WARRANT. The bottom of a coal-pit. 
WARRANTIZE. A warrant, or pledge. 
WARRAY. To make war on. 
WARRAYNE. A warren. 

His woddes and his iM»Teyii«« 
His wylde and bis tame. 

MS. JdneolH A. L 17. & 187 
WARRD. Spent. North. 
WARRB. (1) Wary ; cunning. 

Scho et uforre and wyise, 
Hlr rod as the rose on rysa. 

MS. Umeoln A. L 17, LIM, 

(2) Aware ; conscious of. 
The emperowre of thb 
Was Mvam, as I wysse. 

jr& Uncotn A. L 17, f. SIL 

(3) Were. Still in use. 
WARREN. A plot ; a deep design. 
WARREN-HEAD. A dam across a river in tht 

more northern parts of Northumberland. 
WARREYDE. Made war. 

When I warreyde in Spayne, 
He mad my landis barrayne. 

MS. Umeoln A. L 17. f. 188^ 

WARRIABLE. Able for war. 

WARRICK. To twitch a cord tight by crossing 

it with another. Northumb. 
WARRIDGE. The withers of a horse. 
W ARRIE. To abuse ; to curse. 

The flfthe es warietife of other men, 
on the grace of the Holy Goste to ken. 

MS. Harl. S860. f. 80. 

WARRINER. The keeper of a warren. 
When the buckes take the does. 
Then the warriner knowes, 

There are rabbets In breeding ; 
And when the bag showes. 
Then the milke-maid knowcs. 
The cow hath good feeding. 
Coblma ProphecieM, hU Signer and 7bJk«fM, I6I4. 

WARROKEN. To girt. (A.-S.) 
WARSEN. To grow worse. North. 
WARSLE. To strive ; to wrestle. North. 
WARSLEY. Not much. Eatex. 
WARSTEAD. A ford over a river. 
jji^ART. (1) To overturn. Chesh. 

(2) To plough land overthwart. East. 

(3) To work. North. 
WARTE. Wear it ; spend it. 
WARTH. A ford. North. In Herefordshir 

a flat meadow close to a stream. 
WAR-WHING. Take care; beware. West. 
WARY-BREED. The worms in cattle. 
WAS. To wash. Robin Hood, i. 89. 
WASE. (1) A bundle of straw, &c., tc relieve a 

burthen carried on the head. 
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A]ig;ry;fll-temperedL Wett. 
f3) To bieathe with diflSculty. Eati, 

TASELEN. To become dirty. {J,-S.) 
WASH. (1) A narrow track through a wood ; 
a lane throngh which water runs. Eatt, 

(2) Washy. Still in use. 

(3) Ten strikes of oysters. Bknmi, 
WASHAMOUTH. AbUb. Dewm, 
WASHBOUGHS. The small straggling 1)0VgM 

of a tree. Suffolk, 

WASHBREW. This term is still in use ii) 
Devon. It is thus described by Markham : 

And lastly, from this small oat meal, by oft steep- 
ing it in water, and cleansing it, and then boyling 
to a thick and stiff Jelly, is made that ezoellait dish 
of meat which Is so esteemed of In the west parts 
of this Icingdome, which they call waMfnw, and In 
Cheshiie and Lancashire they call It flamery, or 
flumery. 

WASH-DISH. The waterrwagtaiL Weit 

WASHEN. Washed. (A,'S.) 

WASHER. (1) A sort of kersey cloth. 

(2) '* An iron hoope which serves to keepe tl^e 
iron pin at the end of the axdtreefrom wear- 
ing the nave," Florio, p. 94. 

WASHES. The seashore. Norf, 

WASH.HOLE. A sink. Var, dwi. 

WASHING. To give the head for washing, L e. 
to submit to insult. 

WASHING.BALLS. A kind of cosmetic used 
in washing the face. Markham, 

WASHMAN. A beggar who splidted charity 
with sham sores or fractures. 

WASH.POOL. A bathing pond. 

WASH-WATER. A ford. 

WASIEL A large wooden beetle. Also, to use 
a beetle. Suffolk', 

WASPISH. Tetchy ; irritable. Satt. 

WASSAIL. From the A.-S. wsbs hsl, be in 
health. It was anciently the pledge word in 
drinking, equivalent to the modem your 
health. See DrinkhaiL The term in later 
times was applied to any festivity or intem- 
perance ; and the wassail-bowl stiU appears at 
Christmas in some parts of the country. The 
liquor termed wauail in the provinces is made 
of apples, sugar, and ale. 

Who so drynkes f urst l-wys« 
Wtu^le the mare dele. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48, f . 48. 

WASSET-MAN. A scarecrow. Wilts, 
WAST. (1) The beUy. {A..S,) 
(2) Nothingness. In uHut, in vain. 
WASTE. (1) To abate. Euex. 

(2) The body of a ship. 

(3) A consumption. North, 

(4) To bang, or cudgel East, 
WASTEABLE. Wasteful. Somerset 
WASTE-GOOD. A spendthrift. 

I WASTEL. A cake ; fine bread. (A,'N,) 



WASTERNE. A desert ** Walkede in thai 
vrasterpe," MS. Morte Aiil^ure* ^ 87. (A,^.) 
WASTE YN. A desert (^.-5.) 

iV gode njan and ryjt certeyn 
Dwelled besyde that woMtejfn, 

MS. Hart, 1761, t. U. 
An ^mjtfi woned for over a doi^ie, 
Yn a woattttfnt fer fro the toune. 

Jf& Horl. 17Q1« f. 41 
WASTING. A consumption. North, 
WASTLE. (1) To wander, ker^, 
(2) A twig; a withy. Northumb. 
WAS(tOUR. A destroyer. (A.-N,) 



^IKWASTREL. A profligate, tf^est. 



The 



Iwastel bread was weU-baked white bread, next 
in quality to the stmnel. 
WASTER. (1) A cudgel. *' Wasters or cudgels 

used in fence-schooles," Florio, p. 95. 
{2) A damaged manufactured article. 
Id) A thief in a candle, Var, dial. 



ASTREfiS. Imperfect bricks, china, &c. 
WAT. (1) Walter. It was the old name for a 
hare. Used metaphorically for a wily can 
tious person. 

(2) Thou wot J thou knowest 

(3) Indeeil ; certainly. North, 

(4) A wight ; a man. TowneL Myst^ 

(5) Hot Var. dial, 
WATCHED. Wet shod. Var, dial. 
WaTCHET. a pale bine colour. 
WATCHING. A debauch, 
WATCHING-CANDLE. The candle used when 

a person sits the night with a corpse. 
WATCH-WEBS. Safne as Steafyolothes, q. v. 
WATE. To know. {A.-S,) 

Firste n, as derket wat0. 
That who so es In wedwe state 
Scbuld hold hym pryrly in hynae. 
And usesolenoe withoute dynne. 

M8,Harl,9aai,t.U8^ 
His Son Is wisdom that alle thfaige wate. 
For al the world he halt in state. 

Curaor itundi, MS, CoU, Trim. Cantab, f. t. 

WATER. A river. North, 

WATER. BEWITCHED. Any very weak drink. 

WATER-BLOBS. Small watery globules. 

WATGRrBOX. Th« female pudendum. This 
term occurs in Florio, ed. 1611, p. 185. 

WATER-BRASH. Water on the stomach. 

WATER-CASTER. A person who judged of 
diseases by the inspection of urine. 

WATER-CHAINS. SmaU chains attached to 
the bits of horses. North, 

WATER-CRAW. A water-onseL 

WATER-CROFT. A glass jug for water. 

WATER-DAMAGED, See Water-kewitehed, 

WATER-DOGS. See ifare'«.rat^. Watergmlls 
may perhaps have the same meaning, but I am 
told a second rainbow above the firnt is called 
in the Isle of Wight a watergeal. Carr has 
vfeather^all, a secondary or broken rainbow. 

WATERE. Walter. Pr.Parv, 

WATER-FURROW. A gutter, or open drain. 

WATER-GATE. A floodgate. Also, a passage 
for water. Metaphorically, the water-box, 
q. ▼. 

Fro heven oute of the watirgatU, 
The reyny storme felle doun algatla. 

Gmrer, MS, Soe, Antiq. 134> f. 91. 

4^^ATERHEN. The moorhen. 
"^^WATERINGS. The spot caUed St, Thomuu a 
Watervsgs was situated at the lecond mile* 
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■tone on th« load from London io Canter- 
bury. It was a place of execution in Eiiza- 
beth'i time, and is frequently aliud^ to. 
WATER-LAG. See Water^Mer, 
WATER.LBDER. A water»carrier. 
WATER-LOCK. A watering place fenced with 
walls, rails, or ban, &c. Blount, p. 702. 



A ditty dellghtfull of Mother WaMfCt Jt», 
A warning wel wayed, though counted a Cd«b 

WATLYNGE-STRETE. The milky way. 

WATSTONE. A whetstone. 

WATTLE. (1) To beat. Derb. 

(2) A hurdle. Far, dial 

(3) To tUe a roof. Nwth. 



WATER-LYNGKE. The herbyWWa minor. ^^ATTLE-AND-DAB. A mode of building with 



WATER-PLOUGM. a machine formerly used 

for taking mud, 8cc. out of rivers. 
WAT^R-POT. ''Water potte for a table, 

aiffuiere" Palsgrave. "Water potte for a 

gardyne, arrtnuouer" ibid. 
WATER-POUKE. A water-blister. 
WATER-PUDQE. Ap^ddle. NwthampL 
WATER-RANNY. The short-tailed field mouse. 
WATERS. Watering-places. tAnc, 
WATER-SHAKEN. Saturated with water. 
WATER-SHUT. A floodgate. 
WATER-SLAIN. See Water^haUn. 
WATER-SPARROW. The reed bunting. 
WATER-SPRINGE. A copious flow of saliva. 
WATER-SPRIZZLE. A disease in ducklijiga. 
WATER-STEAD. The bed of a river. * 
WATER-SWALLOW. The water-wagtaiL 
WATE R-S WOLLED. Completely saturated. 
WATER-TABLE. A small embankment made 

across a^ad, especially on a hill, to carry off 

the water. Stuns. 
WATER-TAKIKG. A pond from which water 

is taken for household purposes. 
WATER^TAWV. A swooning fit. North, 
WATER-TEEMS. Risings ofthe stomach when 

nothing but water is discharged by vomiting. 

North. 
WATERWALli. A waterfall. Also»awaUto 

keep water within due bounds. 
WATER-WHEEL. A blister. 
WATER-WHELPS. Plain dumplings East. 
WATER-WOOD. A watered fleece of wool. 
WATER-WOOSEL. The water-ouzeL 
WATER-WORIEL An engine for forcing water. 
WATER. WORKERS. Makers of meadow-drains 

and wet ditches. Norf. 
WATER-WORT. The herb maiden-hair. 
WATH. A ford. North. 
WATHE. (1) A straying. (J.-JS) 
(2) Injury ; danger ; oviL 

Now take hede what I th^ mynneu 

)ef a wyf h«ve done a synne, 

Syeht penaunce thou gyre hyre theane. 

That hyre hutbonde may not kenne. 

Lette for the penaunce take, 

Wo and MWtMAe bytwene hem wake. 

MS. Cott. Ciaud. A. n. f . 147. 
I rede thou mende it with ikiUe» 
For tpothea walkei wyde. 

MS. JUfieefn A.i. 17, t 131. 

(JX) Game; prey. (J.-S.) 
W ATHELY. Severely. 

With fyfty aperii he flede. 

And wathtl^ was woi dlde. 

MS. UneolH A. 1. 17, f. 131. 

WATKIN'S-ALE. A copy of this curious old 
tnne is in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book. 
The origina] baUad is thus entitled, — 



Uf clpse l^urdle-iirork plastered over with a mix- 
IV_ture of clay and chopped straw. fFarw. 
WATTLE.JAWS. Long lanky jaws. 
WATTLES, m Loose hanging flesh. North. 
(2) A kind of hairs or small bristles near the 

robuth and nostrils of certain fish. 
WAUDON. Supple. Northmmb. 
WAUF. Tasteless. York$h. 
WAUGH. To bark. North. The term occun 

in Bale's Kynge Johan, p, 65. 
WAUGHIST. Rather fidnt. North. 
WAUGH-MILL. A fiilling-milL Yorkth. 
WAUKLINO. Weak. JJne. 
WAULCH. Insipid; tasteless. North. 
WAUPR. The turnspit dog. 
WAURS. Sea-wrack. Kent. 
WAUVE. To cover over. Heref. 
WAVE. (I) To hesitate. (J.-S.) 

(2) To wander, or stray. 

(3) Wove. Chaucer. 
WAVER. (1) A oommon pond serving the whole 

village. Suffolk. *'Wavoure, stondynge 

watyr," Pr. Parv. 
(2) The situation of a quoit when pitched so that 

its rim lies on the hob. Suffolk. 
WAVERS. Young timberUngs left standing in 

a fallen wood. North. 
WAW. (1) A walL North. 
(2) To bark. Also, to caterwauL 
WAWARDE. The vanguard. 

The kyng of Lebe before the waward* he ledei. 

Morte Arthun, MS. U$teoln, f. 78. 

WAWE.(l)Woe. 

Betwene the umwe of wod and wroth, 
Into his doujtris chambre hegoth. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 8A. 

A wave. (^.-5.) 
To mpve, wag, or shake. 
WAWEYS. Waves. (A.-S.) 

Nothyng lawe they them abowte 
But lalte water and wawept stowte. 

MS, Cantab, Tt. il. 38, f. 156. 

WAWKS. Comers of the mustachios. 
WAWL. To squeak ; to cry out. 
id&V^AWT. To overturn. Lancj^ 
TWAXK. (I) Wood. Leie, ^^^ 

(2) To thrive; to increase. (A.'S,) To wasp 

out offitthy to become thin. 
{^) A lad of wax, a smart clever boy. " A man 

of wax," Romeo and Juliet. 
WAX-END. Shoemaker's waxed thread. 
WAXEN-KERNELS. Enlarged and inflamed 

glands in the neck. ^ Waxyng kyrnels, glande, 

gUmdert" Palsgrave. 
WAY. (1) The time in which a certain space cai 

be passed over. Two mile way, the tim 

which two miles could be passed over 
(2) A way. Still in nse. 
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WAT-BIT. A little bit. yorth, 
WAT-BREDE. The plantain tree. (A.-&) 
WATB. To weigh ; to press with weight. 
WAY-GATE. A gate across a road. Lme, 
WAY -GOOSE. An entertainment giyen by an 

apprentice to his fellow-workmen. Wett. 
WAY-GRASS. Knot-grass. 
WAYKYER. Weaker. 

There waa Jollyng. there wai rennyng for the lo^ 
reynt4. 

There wet roryoge and ninbelynge* pete to here i 

Payne was the waifkjfer away for to flee. 

That day many a ttowte man waa ded there. 

MS. Btbi, tUg. 17 D. xy. 
WAYLANDE. Valiant. 
WAYNE. To strike ; to raise. 
WAYS. Go your toayt, get along with you. PWECHE. A witch. 

Come pour way$, come along with me. I S^^^y geeuntea before engenderide with fendei. 



WBATHER.WIND. The bindiroed. 
WEATIN. Urine. Omk. 
[WEAZEL. A fooUsh feUow. Sa$t 
WEB. (1) A weaver. (^.-5.) 

She was the formaate im& in kynde 
That men of that erafte dad fynde. 

Curmnr itundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 10. 
Of carpenterea, of amythea. of wtibhtm^ of bakeree« 
of brewcrea^ and of alle maner meo that goeth to 
httyre by the jere, or by the wyke, or by the daye. 

MS. Bumtg 986, p. 

(2^ The blade of a sword. 

(3 ) A sheet or thin plate of lead. 

(4) The omentum. Boat. 
I (5) See Pin^and-Web.i^. 625. 

JPWEBSTER. A weaver. Sorth, 



^ 



WAY- WARDENS. Keepers of private roads. 

WAY-WORT. The herb pimpernel. 

WAY-Z ALTIN. A game, or exercise, in which 
two persons stand back to back, with their 
arms interlaced, and lift each other up alter- 
nately. Jennings, p. 82. 

WE. (1) With. iV«r/A. 

(2) WeU. In use in the North. 

WEAD. Very angry. North, 

WE AKEN. To soak in water. 

WEAKLING. A weak person. 

WEAKY. Moist; watery. North, 

WEAL. (1) The same as Wale, q. v. 

(2) A wicker basket used for catching eels. 

(3) To be in woe or want. 
WEALD. Forest ; woody country. 
WEALTHY. Well fed. North. 
WEAMISH. Squeamish. Detfon, 
WEANELL. A young beast just weaned. 
WEAR. (1) The fashion. Shak, 

(2) To cool the pot. North. 
WEARD. To bathe. Bed». 
WEARIFUL. Tiresome. Far. dial 
WEARING. (1) A consumption. North, 
(2) Tiresome ; tedious. Var. dioL 
WEARISH. Small ; weak ; shrunk. Also, un- 

savoury. ** Werysshe as meate is that is nat 

well tastye, mat tatourc*' Palsgrave. Forby 

has weary, feeble, sickly, puny. 
WEARY. Troublesome ; vexatious. 
WEASAND. The throat. (A.-S.) 
WE AT. To search the head to find if there be 

lice in it. North. 
WEATH. Pliant. L of Wight. 
WEATHER. (1) To dry clothes in the open air. 
(2) To give hawks an airing. 
WE ATHER-BREEDER. A fine day. 
WEATHER-CASTER. A person who computed 

the weather for the almanacs, &c 
WEATHERED. Experienced. 
WEATHER-GAGE. To get the weather^age 

of a person, to get the better of him. South, 
WEATHER-GALL. See Water-doge. 
WEATHER-GLEAM. To see anything at a 

distance, the sky being bright near the horizon. 

North. 
WEATHER-HEAD. The secondary rainbow. 
WBATHER-LAID. Weather-bound. Ea»t. 



With leecAef and warlawa to wacchene hU tentya. 
Jforff drthurtt M8. LincDfo, f. fi9. 

WED. (1 ) Weeded. North. 

(2) A heap of clothes, which each party of boys 
put down in a game called Scotch and English. 

(3) A pledge. {A.-S.) 

Hath any mon upon a tvedde 
Borowet at the ught in nede. 

jr& Comn. Clmud. A. U. f. 142. 
HydduT he wolde take hyi paae, 
UJf lyfe dar y lay to wedd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 3B. f. SB. 

WEDDE. (1) Wedded. (A.^S.) 

(2) To lay a wager ; to pledge. 

WEDDE-FEE. A wager. Bobton. 

WEDDE-FERE. Husband ; wife. {A.^S.) 

WEDDER. A wether sheep. North. 

WEDDINGER. A guest at a wedding. 

WEDDING-KNIVES. Knives which were for- 
merly part of the accoutrements of a bride. 

WEDE. (1) Clothing ; apparel. (A.-S.) 
Haat thou jeve hem at here nede 
Mete and drynke, cloth or W9d«. 

MS. Cottk Claud. A. ti. f. ISL 

(2) Madness. 

And had therof ao moehe drede. 
That he wende have go to to0d«. 

MS. Hart. ITtl, f. fi. 

(3) To become mad. 

To Gye heiUrte, aa he wold wade. 
And amoCe hym downe and hya ttede. 

MS. Cantah. Ff. iL S, f. 191. 

WEDERINGE. Temperature. 
WEDGE. A gage ; a pledge. 
WEDHOD. SUte of marriage. 

Save in here wtdhod. 

That ys feyre to-fore God. 

MS. Cott. Ciaui. A. U.f. in. 

WEDHOK. A weeding-hook. 
WEDLAKE. Wedlock; marriage. 
WEDLOCK. A wife. 
WEDMAN. A husband. 
WEDOWE. 

Sene alle the erthe withowttene onre lorchipe may 
be callede ceedotoe. MS. lAneotn A. 1. 17. f. % 

WEDS-AND-FORFEITS. The game of forfeiu 

is so caUed in Warwickshire. 
WEDSETTE. Put in pledge or pawn. 
WEDUR. (1) A cloud. (2) Weather. 
WEDWEDE. Widowhood. (A.^S.) 
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Bot whether ofthaym that lyvet of the lyfe* 
Be It the lun, be tt the wyf» 
Sehttldhye Uf chastely lede. 
Why let he ct in the tUte of totdw^dt. 

MS, HarU SSOO, f. 117. 

WEDYRCOKKE. A weathercock. 

WEB. (1) Woe ; sorrow. 

(2) Very small ; little. Var. dial 

WEEAN. r 1) A quean ; a jade. North. 

(2 ) A child, or wee one. Yorkth, 

WEED. (1) Tobvco. 

(2) A heavy weight. Deton, 

WEEDY. Sickly; ill-grown. Var. dial 

WEEF. " Weef or summewhat semynge to 

badnesae/' Prompt. Parv. 
WEEK. (1) The wick of a candle. 

(2) To squeak ; to whine. Eatt, 

(3) The inside of a week, i. c. from Monday till 
Saturday. North, 

Jt{A) The side of the mouth. Lane. H 
TIWEEKY-DAY. A week-day. Devon, 

WEEL.(l)WclL North. 
^^^2) A whirlpool. Lane.^ 
^ WEEN. (1) To whimper ; to cry. Devon. 

(2) The same as WenejO. v. 
j^3)WehaTe. Lane, if 

WEEPERS. MoumCTB. 

WEEPING-CROSS. To come home hy Weep- 
ing Crott, to repent of any undertaking. 

WEEPING-RIPE. Ready for weeping. 

WEEPING-TEARS. Tears. Eatt. 

WEEP-IRISH. To scream ; to yell. 

WEEPY. Moist ; springy. West. 

WEER. (1) The same as Were, q. ▼. 

(2) To stop ; to oppose ; to keep off; to guard ; 
to protect ; to defend. North. 

(3) Pale and ghastly. Eatt. 
WEES. We shall. Cumb. 
WEESEL. The weasand, or windpipe. 
WEET. (I) The same as Wete^ q. v. 

(2) Nimble ; swift. North. 

(3) Wet. Still in use. 

(4) To rain rather slightly. North. 
WEETPOT. A sausage. Somertat. 
WEE-WOW. Wrong. Devon. Also, to twist 

about in an irregular manner. 
WEBZWAI. A bridle. Somernt. 
WEFF. (1) Taste ; flavour. 
(2) To snarl. North. 
WEPFABYLLE. Able to be woren. 
WEFFYNG. Weaving. 

Wen sche Ukyth hyre werke on honde« 
Off w^ff^Hg other enbroudrrye. 

OetMT, MS. Ca$Uab. Ff 1. 6, f. i. 

WEFT. (1) Wovea. North. 

(2) A waif , or stray. 

(3) Waved ; put asidd. Spemer. 

(4) A loss. 

(5) The ground of a wig: 
WEG. A pledge. (A.-S.) 
WEG6E. A wedge. Pr. Parv. 
WEGHT. An article like a sieve, but without 

holes in the bottom, which is usually made of 

sheepskin. 
WEGHTNES. Boldness. 
WEHEE. To neigh, as a horse. 



WEIEWORTH. The herb pimpemeL 
WEIGH. A lever ; a wedge. 
WEIGH-BALK. The beam of scales. 
WEIGH-BOARD. Clay intersecting a vefai. 
WEIGH-JOLT. A seesaw. Wilts. 
WEIGH KEY. Soft; clammy. Yorksh. 
WEIGHT. (1) A great number. North. 
(2) A machine for winnowing com. 
WEIKE. Weak; slow. 
WEILEWAY. Alas ! See Walaway. 

He may seye wtilewap his burth. 

For wo to him it lelde. 

Curaor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. M. 
WEINE. (1) A vein. Vocab. MS. 

(2) 

That they fynd na fkwte of fude to theire horaei. 

Nowthire W0^ne, ne waxe, ne welthe in this erthe. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 0A. 

WEIR. (1) A pool. (2) A dam. 
WEIRD-SISTERS. The Fates. 
WEIVE. To forsake ; to decline ; to refuse ; to 

depart. {A.'S.) 
WEKE. (1) The wick. Palsgrave. 

For firste the wexe bitokeoeth his manhede, 
The wdC9 his soule, the fire his Oodhede. 

Ltfdgate, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f.SB. 

(2) To grow weak. (A.-S.) 

WEKET. A wicket. Also as BeUehos, q. y. 

" A weket of the wombe," MS. Addit. 12195. 
WEKYD. Wicked ; mischievous. 
WEL. Well ; in good condition. 
WELAWILLE. Wild; dangerous. Gaw. 
WELA-WYNNE. Well joyous. Gaw. 
WELBODE. The insect millepes. 
WELCH. A failure Yorksh. 
WELCH-AMBASSADOR. A cuckoo. 
WELCH-HOOK. A kind of bill or axe having 

two edges. "A Welsh hook, rancon^ vn 

visartna,** HowelL 
WELCHMAN'S-HOSE. To turn anything to a 

Welchman's hose, L e. to turn it any way to 

serve one's purpose. 
WELCHNUT. A walnut. This is given in MS. 

Lansd. 1033, f. 2, as a Wiltshire word. 
WELCH-PARSLEY. Hemp. 
WELCOME - HOME - HUSBAND. Cypress 

spurge. Also called Weleome to our houae, 
WELDE. (1) To wield ; to govern. {A.'S.) 
Alle that ben of warde and elde, 
That cnnnen hemidf kepe and vmMm» 
They schulen alle to chyrcbe come. 
And ben i-ichryTe alle and some. 

MS. Cott. Omid. A. U. f. 199. 

And seide, Abraham, this la the land 
That thou and thine shul have leeldantf . 

Curtor Mwtdi, MS. CM. Trin. Omtak. L !!• 

A wood ; a forest,; a plain. 
To carry ; to bear. 
(4) To possess. Also, possession. 
WELDER. An owner ; a ruler. 
WELDY. Active. (A.'S.) 
WELE. (1) WelL (A.'S.) 
(2) Wealth ; prosperity ; good fortune. 

Wherefore lett us say In ■oef0 and In woOf 
Good Lovde evermore thy wille be doo ! 

MS. BUd. Reg. 17 D. av. f. Ill 

IWELEFULNES. Happiness. 
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WELEWED. Dried up; decayed. (^.tS,) 

For tveUtved in that grec gTene* 
That ever aiththen hath ben sene. 

OHrfor J|f iiiMff, MS. Coll. Trin, CiaUat>, f. «. 
The whiehe was ifhilom grene graa 
1^ w«lw9d bey, as tyme nqw. 

GofMT, MS. 6oe, Antiq. 134, f. 94ft- 
WELKE. (1) To wither ; to be musty. 
The aee now ebbeth, now it floweth ; 
Tl^ londe n<^w loefXref A, now it groweth. 

Oower, aC& Soe. Jntiq, 134, f.aS. 

(2) To mark with protuberances. 

i3) To wane : to decrease. Speiuer, 
4) Walked. Perceval, 209. 

Jhetuf was there, he welke the ttrete. 
And wilh thJa blynde yon he ipaetf. 

Curmtr Mundi, M^. Cdi. ^Wn. OmfeA. f. 84. 

(5) The same as tf^eiie, q. v. 

WELKIJ^. The sky. (A.-S.) 

WELKING. Big and awkward; thus, a great 
welkwff fallow; generJEdly used in the same 
sense as huUting; though at times it seems as 
if it were taken to signify wallowing ; for they 
say, *\ I^e's weUnng about iifith h|s fat sides.'' 
Lme. 

WELKN?. The sky. 

A manniiaynnels for to hate, 

Whkh'e mitketh the uleMrne fqr to debate. 

Qow9r,MS,Soc*AnHq,\ij^,i*2tU 

WELL. (1) Surface springs, used as a sourc^ of 
water for domestic or other special purposes, 
are gen(;rally termed wells4 York. 

(2) A chimnOT or vent-hoI^ in a rick or mow. 
Notfolk. 

(3) To bubble up. Pakgraoe. 
(4)Towe^d. North, 

(5) WeU to Uve, weU to do, rich. 
WELLADAY. Alasl Far.^aL 
WE LL-A-FINE. To a good pi^pose. 
W£LL\NDE. Boiling ; bubbling, UsedmoU- 
phorically for furiously, madly. 
Of molten leed and bras withal. 
And of other wUande metal. M^. ^akmofa41, f. ISJ, 
Who so handlyth pycche-tod/yn^hote. 
He shal hare fyithe therof sumdeyL 

jr&Hari. 170], f. 44. 
WELL-AN-EHE. Aias! North, 
WELL-APAID. Satisfied. West, 
WELL-AT-EASE, Hearty ; healthy. 
WELL-DOING. A benefit.' Dewn. 
WELLE. (1) To boiL 

Goth to the devel there shul fe go. 

For to i»0fi« ever hi wo; 

Ever in hia wo to trail*. 

With him and his thai aiein heUe. 

Curmr itundi, MS. CfU. IHii. Qin^rtw f. 138* 
(2) To rage ; to be hot. 
h) Very. (4) A wheel. 

(5) To flow, as from a spring. 

Mary, welie of merqr I 
fVeiitfttg ever pile. 
Cur$or Mundi, MS. CotL TVIn, Confab, f. lOB. 

(6) Orassy plain ; sward. Gawmynt. 
WELL-HE A D. A fountain ; a spring. 
WELL-NIGH. Almost. Far. dial. 
WELLS. The under parts of a waggon. 
WELL-SEEN. Expert ; skilfuL 
WKLL^OSSS. WeU.«^yl Dewm. 



WELL-STREAM. A spring; a fountain. 
WELLY. (1) Almost ; very. Norths 

(2) Well-a-4ay, i. e. aUs 1 

(3) To ppmmuerate- Sorth. 
WELLYD. Coagulated, as milk^ 
WELME. A bubble. (^.-5.)' 
WELNE. Wdl-nigh ; almost, 
WELOGI^. ThewiUqw. 
WELOWE. To wither i to dry; to rot 

I am smyten downe and bwynne tp t0«lo«% 
As heye that lyeth ateyn the sonne. 

^ MS. Cantab. Wt. IL 31, f.% 

WELSH. Insipid. North. 
WELSOMB. WUdsome. 

They namyd the chylde Syr Degrabell^ 

That weitoma was of wone. 

MS. Cantab. fUiL SB, r.9^ 

WELT. (I) To upset. North. 

(2) To totter. Yorkah. 

(3) To turn down the upper leather of a shoe to 
which the sole is fastened. 

(4) To ornament with fringe. Al40, a hem, or 
border of fur, &c. 

(5) To^sqak. Bast. 

(6) To beat severely. Notf- 
WELTE. (1) RoUed ; oVertamed. 

Whenne the kynge hade of hym ly^hte^ 
III hUi chayere he icf tte up-rygbte t ' . 
Aqd whenne thay had lyfte hym np afayiif^ 
Thanne of Cristofer ganne he frayne. 

its. Idneoln A. i. 17. f. Iff 

(2) Yielded; governed. {J.^) - 
WELTER. To tumble, or roll about. 
WELTHE. A welt (J,iS.) 
WELTHFUL. FruitftiL 
WELWILLT. Favorable; propitious. 
WELWYNGE. A wallowing. Pr. Pant. 
WEM.(l) A spot; a blemish. East. 
(2) The wom^, or belly. North. 
WEMBLBi To turn a cup uptide down Uk 

token of having had enough tea.- North* 
WEMENT. To moan ; to lament 
WEMLES. Without spot or stain. (A,^S.) 

The itaCe of maydenhed he nl sp^Ue, 

MaydfBhed that as tremlet, '■ 
' MS, BtbL CM. Sion. xriSL «L 

WEUfMED. Corrupted. (jI.-S.} 

WENCHE. A young woman. Wenehe tf tht 

gamty a strumpet. 

WENCHEN. Wenches. Qlowi. 

WENDE.(l)T0change. Also, to turn, as a ship 

does with the tide. 

(2) To go. (^.-5.) 

Hast thow hyet hyt to the eode, 
l^at thou myytea bunwardiMa^f 

MS, Cm^ OnmL a. iLf. Mft. 
For to Myeth Crist, withoqte fkyto. 
That ny5^ upon the ncorldis cade, 
Peet and acoorde away achalle seentfe. 

GoHwr, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 194, f. 37* 
But whenne that I «ehale hennei teefMie, 
Qrawnte me the blyue wythowten eode. 

MS. CM. Claud. A. ii. f . 130. 

(3) TV) thiqk ; to conjecture. (A.'S.) 
WENE. (1) To think ; to suppose. (A.~S.) 

No, for Ood, aeid oure kyag, 

I iMiie thou kaowist me no thyng. 

MS. Gntfaft. Ff. v. 48; f. «L 
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(2) Guess ; suppositiop ; doubt. (^.-&) 
"WENBR. Fairer. Gqwayne, 
WENGABLES. Vegetables. Ea^. 
WENGAND. Yeogeance. Htghu. 
Ai^ENGED. Avenged. Gawayne. 
MTENIAlfD. See Wamom. 
WENNEL. A calf ne^ly weaned. 
WENSDAT. Wednesday. 
WENT. (1) A crossway; a passage. 

2) Went afray ; yanisbed. We§t. ' 

3) Gone. From Wende, to go. 
Of th« brade. thurghe Sacnraentt 

To fleNhe tpd blode by t yt ftlle went. 

MS. HffW. I791.r.87. 
(4) To turn ; to turn bfusk. Also, the turning of 
ft stfur, ^ 

5) A fiirlong of land. 

6) To turn sour or add, £ntf . 

7) The teasel, or fuller's thistle. 

(8) Thought (^.>&) 

He wenUt th«t tyme haft deyed t^mre, 
So t|ut Mule brynte hym thare. 

Jl. d$ BnifMM, M8. Bourn, |». ^. 

(9)Done;Ailfi1]ed. 

And badd* |icre wyl thulde be iMpI 

To Agledyom conuiuDdement. 

ir5.^W. 17PI, f.M. 
WENTL6. To turn, or roll over. 
WEODEN. Weeds. (^.-5.) 
WEOREN. Were. (^.-5.) 
WEORRED. Defended. (j.-S.) 
WEP. Wept^ {A.'S.) 
WEPELT. Causing tears. (A.^S,) 
WEPEN. (1) A weapon. (A.-S.) 
(2) To weep. Chaucer. 

There tb« P<in|Qe echale geder Yrithipoe 

To pnyeo end to wepen for here lynne. 

^8. CotU Cle«A A. 11. f. \S^. 

WEPEN^. Men^bnim virile. 
WEPMON. A man. (^..&) 
WEPPYNP. Araed. {A.-S.) 

Then epeke ICocbe. the mylner f\ine« 

Evermore wel hym betyde/ 

Take xQ. of thl wyght jemen 

Welle lee/pyntf be ther aide. 

MS. CknileS. Ff. v. 48. f. 199. 

WER. Our. North, 
WERC. Work. {A,-S.) 
WERCE. Worse. Pr. Parv, 
WERCHE. (1) To work. (^.-5.) 
(2) Thin ; watery ; insipid. North, 
WERCOK. A pheasant. 
WERDES. Fortunes. (^..&) 
WERDEZ. Are. Gawmtw. 
WERDLICHE. Worldly. (^^.) 
WERDROBE. The ordure of the badger. 
WERE. (1) Doubt ; uncertainty ; confusion. 
But we, that dvelle undir the nonet 
blonde la thli world upon a tMar. 

Qmnr, MS. Soe. itnlif. 114, f. SI, 
Ha ! fiiidlr, be 1101151 in a teetiv. 

Oower, MS, Soe. Aitiiq. 134, f. 61. 
And thorowe hlr merlte the bathe the mouthee thlt, 
Andlyppes doted ofhem that weren In were, 

L^dgate, MS. Aehmole 99, f. 48. 
And thus he wandreth In a weere. 
At Ban blynde that may not tee. 

Jf&OiMM6.rf.II aB,f.M. 



(2) To wear. (A.'S.) 

In honeate clothe* thow rootte goa, 
Batelardny bawdryketocrw ihow no^. 

MS. Cott. Omtd, A. II. f. uy. 

(3) To defend ; to protect ; to save. 

5yf pe fnyjt with noun antweie 
On outher manere hynuelyen were. 

MS, HarU 1701, f. 8S. 
That Floren* had a taine here. 
And was an hyrde ibepe to were. 

MS. U»L 1201, f. S7. 

(4) War. 

An4 toijiie alio tellei and nay 
Thft they have kwte hon and hamay, 
And theyre armoure and otl^ere gfrc. 
T||o|'ue mytcheyf Ip londe of were. 

MS, Harl. Sa(K). f . SB. 

(5) A pool of water. North, 

(6) A weir for catching fifh. 

(7) Wore. (8) Had. Gawayne, 
WERELYE. SHly. 

At be blenchyd hym betyde, 

A lyon come toward hym werelpe, 

MS. CMitab, Pf. II. iq, f. ^71. 

WEREMOP. Wormwoqd. 
WERESENS. OurseTves. Leic, 
WER-HEDLTNG. A CQmman(ier in vft^. 
WEEING. (1) Growing. 
(2) Bulwark ; protection. (A,.S.) 
WERKE. (1) Work. {A.'S.) 

Hatt thou be tlowe in any dcgr4 

Tot to dd werke of chary te. 

Jf&'CoM; CZaud. A. i^. f. 140. 

(2) Ache. Reliq. Antiq. i. 126. 
WERKE-DAY. A work^y. 

Forapoq the worked^ 

Men be to byi y In uche way. 

So that tor here ocupncyone 

They leve myche of here deToqrona. 

Jf& Cott. ClaMd. A. li. f, 138. 

WERLAUGHE. A wizard. *' Wreke hyme on 

this werlaughe," MS. Morte Arthure, f. 92. 
WERLEDE. The^rld? {;A.~S.) 

For pompe and pryde of •peritd* to te, 
Aqd of' the povre bat no pyt^ 

Mis, a»L UK, f. IX 
WEIJLY. Worldly. (A.-S.) 
WERMESTORE. 

And thou tal alana ma|i a boure 
For tp bald in thl wermoetere. 

' MS.OM. Veepae, A. ill. f.ll. 

WERNE. To forbid ; to refuse ; to hinder ; to 
deny ; to warn ; to guard. (A.'S,) 

Joteph and Marye irolde not ceeme, 
put to the tcqfe lad him )eme. 
Curaor Jifundl, MS, CoO. THn. Otnlob. f. 77. 
Hurtyn^ bothe gattly and bodely U forbed. 
And wemffng of mete to the pour In perU of dede. 

MS. Bgerton 987. 
Xh(ni5 It be noujt the houndit kynde 
To ete ehaf • jit wol he tetme 
An Qxe. whicbe cometh to the heme. 
Thereof to taken eny food. 

Cower, MS, Soe. Anttq. 134, f.€X. 
And eertit that may no womman weme. 
For love It of himaelfe to deme. 

Gower, MS, Soe, JtvHq, 134, f. SI 

WERON. Were. {A,'S,) 
WERPE. To throw i to cast 
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WERRAT Make war. 

And leiden, k not this th«t moa 
Thit we say this jondir iaj 
Ajta Jhesu name warra^ f 
Cttrgor Mundi, MS. CoU. IHn, Cantab, t. ISO. 
And mile titat caste us falily to wmreif, 

l^d^e, MS, SocJlntiq. 1S4. f. 98. 

WERRE. (1) War. (J,-N.) 

For pet n« byd jth in no londa 
Thena uftrra iinyjh-honde. 

lUUgUnu Poenu, xv. Cent. 
(2) The worse. 

It Is to wondlr of thilka werre. 

In irhlrhe none wot who hath the warre. 

Gower, MS. Soe. AnHq. 134, f. 91. 
Who may to lore inaie a werre. 
That he na bath hlmielfe the umra. 

Cower, MS. Soe, JnHq, 134. t 0B. 

WBRRESTE. The wont. 

Sey wist y the hromt 

Thwat ya me for to don ? 

Ich hare the werreote bonde 

That ys in onl londe. MS. AidXt. 11879, f. ». 
WERRET. To tease ; to worry. For. dud, 
WERRT. To bring forth young; used, how- 
ever, in the case only of rabbits, rats, and 
mice. Lxne, 
WERRYYNOB. Making war? 

And alle that speoUlly fiillea 

To that that men schuld hele eallei, 

WIthoute dottft of werpt/nge^ 

In the trouthe of Crlste heven kynge. 

MS,Harl.9am,t,VaB, 

WERSE. Worse. {A.'S,) 
WERSELLS. Ourselyes. North. 
WERSTB. Worst (^.-5.) 

Bakkebytynge ca thyi to say* 

Whan a man ipekya lUe ay. 

And tournca that he may here 

Of othere men on the wente manere. 

MB, HarU »00, f . 19. 

WERWOLVES. People who had the power of 
turning themselTes into, or were turned into, 
woWes. See A-eharmed. 
WERYE. To curse. 

Thai sal be fulle of hatreden thanne, 
Ilkone Ml othyr werpe and banne. 

BampoU, MS. Besew, p. S16. 
WESAWNT. The weasand. 
WESCH. To wash. 

The kyng causyd the ookwoldee ychOB 

To wMcft wlthouten las. MS. Athmole 61, f.ei. 

WESE. To ooze out. (^..5.) 

WESELS. A dish in cookery. 

Fyrst grynde porke, temper in ftm 
With egges and powder of peper dere. 
And powder of canel thou put therto. 
In chapon necke thou close hit tho» 
Or elles in paunch of gryt hit pyt. 
And rost hit wele, and then dore hit 
WIthoute with batere of egges and floure, 
Toserre In sale or ellys In boure. 

M8. Shane U86, p. lOS. 

WESH. SUle urine. North. 

WESS. Washed. Heame, 

WEST. (1) To set in the West. 

^2) Shows. (3) Knowest. JVeber. 

(4) A red pustule about the eye. 

WESTREN. To tend to the West. 



WIthoute weitrynge or drawynge to dedynfr 

Ufdifate, MS. Sue. Antiq. 134. f. 88 

WESTRIL. A short underhand cudgeL 
WESTW\LE. Westphalia. 

^hay were wroght in Weetwale 

With womene of lare. 

MS. Lbieoln A. i. I7» f. 138 

WESTWARD-HOE I To the West! It was 

one of the cries of the Thames' watermen. 
WESTY. Dizzy; giddy. North. 
WET. To rain. To wet the eickle, to drink 
out earnest money at harvest time. 7b wet 
one*e whiatlet to drink. 
WETAND. Thinking. (A.^S.) 
5yf thou ever, yn evyl wetand. 
On fisdyr or modyr leydeat thyn hand. 

MS. Hari. 17«1, f. 8. 

WETANDLY. Knowingly. 

Als ofte als I hafe done dedly synne, 
And thurghe maleoe wetandfy fiillyne thereinne. 

MS. UneUn A. L 17. f. IM. 

WET.BOARD. A shoemaker's cutting-out 

board. For. dioL 
WET.BOARDS. Movable boards sUding in 

grooves in doors, &c. 
WETE. (1) To know. (A.-S.) 
(2) Wheat Nominale MS. 

The meke hym lowcs to serve comoBly. 
Als duse ane asse that berys ofte bevy. 
And berys als wel burly as wete. 
And als ftste for smala got als for the grete. 

Ms ffaW oojia f iv 

WETEWOLDIS. Wittol cuckolds. 
WET-FINGER. To do anything with n wet 

finger, i. e. easily, readily. 
WET.GOOSE. A poor simple fellow. 
WET-HAND. A drunken feUow. North. 
WETHE. Sweet ; mUd. (A.'S.) 
WETHERBED. A feather-bed. "Cum lecto 

pennato,Anglicea Wetherbed,'* ViUR.Ricardi 

li.ed. 1729, p. 162. 
WETHERHOG. A male or heder hog. A1m>, 

a surname in the county. Ime. 
WETHERLY. With rage and violence. 
WETHEWYNDE. The plant woodbine. 
WETINO. Knowledge. (A.-S.) 
WET-JACKET. A man who geU drenched in 

a shower is said, naturally enough, to hmve a 

w et Jacket. 
WET-SHOD. Wet in the feet 
WETTINO-THE-BLOCK. A custom among 

shoemakers on the first Monday in March, 

when they cease from working by candlelight 

and have a supper so called. 
WEUTER. To stagger. Lane. 
WEVE. (1) To put off; to prevent 
(2) To lift up ; to raise. 
WEVED. An altar. (A.-S,) 
WEVER. A river. Cheeh. 
WEVET. A spider's web. Somenet. 
WEWERPOW. A dam across a ditch to keep 

up the water. North. 
WEXE. To grow ; to increase. 

He that myghte leme and holde fliste, 
Heichulda wewe wyseat the laste. 

MS. Canm. Ft ii. 38, 1 147. 

WEYBREDS. Warts. Btut. 
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WEYBDBN. Wciglied. 

WEYEY. ye8,yc8. North. 

WEYFE. A wife. Itumbm, 124. 

WEYFERUS. Travellers. (^.S.) 
HMt thou In heiU rowthe i-had 
Of hem thit were nede be-tud» 
To leke, and iore, and prlMnerua, 
I-herberetaUeuraK/irrtM. .,,,.. 

MS. Cott, Omiti^ A. IL f. 144. 

WEYHEDE. Carried. 

1 lulde fuUe foule hafe bene letllde of my pain<e, 
whenne 1 lolde hafe bene W*-* ouce of tbUe 
paynee. ^^^ '^'•«»'* ^- *• *^' '* "'• 

WEYHES. Rings ; bracelets. 

And he broghte we^het In hto hand, and he wai 
dede alle In whltte clothes, and me thoghte thU 
lady warded to white dothe of golde. 

' MS. Unedn A. i. 17, f- W- 

WEYMENT. LamcnUtion. 

Jhetua the wtj^ment undiratode. 
With hem to that grave he jode. 

Cmrmr Murtdi, MS. ColL THn, Cantab. f.l». 
And at the turtiUe by oonteropUtyf, 
For •¥ime aoroweth with greet M^iymen/ynge. 

J^dgatt, MS. Soe. Antiq, 134, p. «. 
And made more toeymmitadnn 
Than 1 can make of nomtoacion. 

OcetoM, MS. Soc, Antiq. 134, f. S71. 

VEYNE. A waggon. 

In we^nea were thel put to lede. 
That JoMph ient hem ful of lede. 
Cmnor MunM, MS. Cott, Trin. Cantmb. f. 83. 

"WEYNT. Done; fulfilled. 

Haat thott for riowthe l-be to feynt, 
ThaiallhywyWehatbeMW"*. 

M8. Cotton. Claud. A. 11. f. 141. 

WEYSCHALLE. A balance. 

WEYTHERNOY. The herb feverfew. 

WEYVE. To wave ; to forsake. 

But tyf thou hope that he wul w«in>9 
Hy.lawe,andCryatendomreceyve. 

MS. Barl. 1701. f. 44. 

WETWORT. The herb 9>w nwjor. 

WEZZLING. Giddy ; thoughtless. Ltne. 

WEZZON. The weasand, or windpipe. 

WHA. (1) Who. C2)WeU. North. 

WHACK. (1) AppctiU. North. 

(2) To strike ; to beat. Tflr. duU. 

(3> A heavy fall. Also, to faU. 

WHACKER. (1) To tremble; to quake. North. 

(2) Anything very large. For. diaL 

WHACKER-GERSE. The phmt cow-quake. 

WHACKING. Very large. Var.diaL 

WHAD. What. Salop* 

By whom alio thow moatemynne. 
And whom he gart to do that tynne. 
And H»*ed they were that were hereferus. 
Piettet orclerkua. monketor fterus. 

MS. Caa. Ootid. A. U. f# llo. 

WHAINT.(l) Quaint; odd. (2) Very. 

WHAINTISB. Cunning. 

Pryde, and pomppe, and oof atyte. 
And vayne aleghtea and •oAoynfjve. 

HampaU, MS. Boi««t. p. 47. 

WHAKE. To quake ; to tremble, North. 
WHAKBR. Aquakcr. North. 
WHALB. To thrarfi ; to belt NuriM. 



WHALE'S-BONE. Ivory. Ai white at whale t 
bone, a very common simile. Some ancient 
writers imagined ivory, formerly made from 
the teeth of the walrus, to be formed from 
the bones of the whale. 
WHALM. To cover over. I9'arw. 
WHAM. (1) Home. 

Than pieyde the ryche man Abraham 

That he wide aende Lasare or sum other t0ham. 

ifff.Har<. 1701, f* 44. 

(2) A bog ; a morass. North. 
WHAMIRE. A quagmire. yor*f*. 
WHAMP. (1) A wasp, Yorieh. 
(2) A young child. Warw. 
WHANB. (1) To stroke down. Cumb, 
(2) To coax ; to entice. North. 
WHANG. (1) A blow. JVorf A. 



(2) To throw with violence. Idne. 

(3) A thong. Sec Robin Hood, i. 98. Hence 
the verb, to beat or flog. 

(4) Anything large. Yorkeh. , - ,3 
WHANGBY. Very hard cheese made of old 

or skimmed milk. North, 
WHANHOPE. Despair. 

Whanhope ea the lecuode lynne, 
Wo es hym that deyea thare-lnne. 

MS. Harl. S900, I. SOi 

WHANNE. When. 

But. Lorde. how he waa In hli herU ameTid, 
Whannt that Marye he hath with childe y..eyn«. 

l^dgatt, MS, Soe. Jnttq. 13«, 1. 1« 

WHANTE. A long pole. Pr. Parv. 

WHANTER. To flatter. North. 

WHANTLB. To fondle. Cumb. 

WHAP. (l)Ablow. (2) To beat. 

(3) Ta vanish suddenly. North. 

WHAPPE. To wrap up. Pr. Parv. 

WHAPPER. Anything very large. 

WHAPPET. <1) The prick-eared cur. 

(2^ A blow on the ear. Dewm. 

WHAPPLE-WAY. Abridle-way. South. 

WHARF-STEAD. A ford in a nvcr. 

WHARLB. " Wharle for a spyndelU peeon. 
Palsgrave, 1530. Kcnnett descnbes it " the 
piece of wood put upon the iron spmdle to 
receive the thread." 

WHARLING. An inabiUty in any one to pro- 

nounce the letter R. 
WHARL-KNOT. A hard knot. Lane. 
WHARRE. Crabs, or the crab-tree. Vheen. 

«• As sowre as wharre," is the example given 

by Ray. . , ^ • ji. 

WHARROW. The wharle of a spmdle. 

WHART. (1) A quart. North. 
(2) Across. Suffolk. 
WHARTER. A quarter. Yorksh. 
WHARTLE. To cross ; to tease. Noif' 
WHAR-TO. Wherefore. 
WHART-WHARTLE. To tease. Forbp. 
WHAT. {\) Something. 

(2) Partly ; in part. 

(3) While ; till. (4) Quickly. Weber. 
(5) An inteijection. Lo ! 
VraATE. (1) Qmckly. (2} Hot. 
WHATEKYN. What kind ot 
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With I. and E. th« dede to the 
Sslle come, ait I the kenne, 
Bot thou ne wate in whatekyn state« 
Ne how, oe whare, ne whentie. 

Ms. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 8li 

Take gode hede on liys Aegre, 
Of whatkkynnet Ijvjiige that he be. 

MS. Vott. aaud. A. il. f. 14(1. 

WHAT.FOR: For what reason, far. dial, 
WHAT- NOSED. Hot-nosed from drinking. 
KTHAT-SO. Whatsoever. Gawayne. 
WHATSOMEVER. Whatevtir. 
WHAT*S-WHAT. What is good. 
WHATTE. Knowcst. 
WHATTEN. What kind of} what. 
WHATiWAY. Aguide-posti Herts, 
WHAU. Why ; yes. North. 
WHAUP. (1) The larger curlew. 
(2) A knoti or twist. A'orM. 
WHAVE. (1) To cover, or haiig over. NortA: 
(2) To turn pottery when drying. Staff. 
WHAWM. (1) To bverwhelm. Yorksh. 
Jpt{2) Warmth. Lane. 
'I'WHAYLE. Whole ; healed. ^ 

When hyt woundya were wfu^Ut 
He went* to the dewke sawn* fayle. 

. MS. Cantab, Ft, iL 98. f. 180. 
WHAT. WORMS. Whims. Carr has whey^ 
womUf pimples, Craven Gloss, ii. 252. 

And >0 marched to#ard London, where the Esses 
men, hattaige wylde whaif-w0rm0g in their heddes, 
joined them With him. HaU, Bduford IF. f. 38. 

WHAZLB. To wheeze. North. 
WHE. Who. North. 
WHEADT. Long ; tedious. North. 
WHEAL. A blister. 
WHEAM. Snug; convenient. North. 
^WHEAMLY. SlUy ; deceitfully. Line. 
.IfWHEAMOW. Nimble ; active. Cheah. .. 
WHEAN. (1) To coax ; to flatter. North. 
(2) A small number or quantity. 
WHEAT-EAR. The ortolan, so called in Sussex, 
from its coming when the wheat is in the ear. 
WHEAT-PLUM. A large. fleshy plum, some- 
times called a bastard Orleans plum. Line. 
WHEAT-SHEAR. To cut wheat. Kent. 
^WHEAWTIT. Whistled. Lane. 
^^ WHEAZE. A puff. Cranm. 
WHECKER. To neigh. Somenet. 
WHEDDER. To tremble. North; 
WHEDEN. A simple person. JF§gt» 
WHEDER. Whether. (A.^S,) 
WHEE. A heifer. Yorkth. 
WHEEK. To squeak. North. 
j|^ WHEEL. (I) A whirlpool Lane. 
(2) A mill. Yorkah. 

WHEEL-LOCK. A small machine attached to 
the ancient musket, used for producing sparks 
of fire. 
WHEBL-PIT. A whirlpool. Yori$h. 
WHEELSPUN. Strong coarse yam. 
WHEEL-SPUR. The inner high ridge on the 
side of a wheel-rut. East. " Whde spore, 
orbitaf" Prompt. Parv. 
WHEELSWARF. Yellow sludge formed during 
grinding on a wet stone. 






WHEEN-CAT. A queen or female cat 

WHEENE. A queen. North. 

That cs called the wheene of Amawnnec, 
Undyr whose powere that folk wonnes. 

Hampole, MS. Bow^t p. 13& 

WHELE. A weal, or bUster. 

WHELK. (1) A blow; afalL North. 

(2) A number, or quaiitity. Yorktk. 

(3; A blister ; a mark ; a stripe. 

WHELKER. A thump, or blow. Cumb. 

WHELKING. Verykrge. iiortL 

WHELL. Unta. Cumb. 

WHELME. (1) To cover over. Still in use. 

Also, to turn over. 

Tak a bry^hte bacyne, and anoynte it with raylke 

retne, and whelm* It over aprene. 

M8. Uncotn A. L 17, f. 9B8. 

(2) To sink ; to depress. (A.^S.) 

(3) Half of a hollow tree laid under a gateway 
for a drain. East. 

WHELVER. A large «tniw hai 
WHEME. To please. 
WHEMMEL. To turn over. North. 
WHEN. An exclamation implying impatience, 

i. e. when will it be done, &c 
WHEN-AS. When. 
WHENNES. Whence. (yf..&) 
WHBNNY. Make haste ; be nimble. 
WHENNYMEGS. Trinkets, GUnuf. 
WHENSOMEVER. Whenever. 
WHENT. Terrible. North. 
WHBNY. To make a bow. 
WHER. (1) Whether. (2) Where; 
WHERE. Whereas. 
WHEREAS. Where. 
WH^REBOLE. See QuirboUe^ 

Whyppes of wheHAtoU by-wtate his #hyte lythes. 

MS. Out. Oalig. A. IL f. loa 
WHEREWITH. Means; money. 
WHERK. To breathe with difficulty. 
WHERNE. The same 8s Wharkt q. ▼. . 

WHERR. Very sour. Lane. ^ ^ r^ 

WHERRET. A blow on the ear. ^ 

WHEkRIL. To fret ; to complain. Une. 
WHERRY. (1) To laugh. North. 
C2) A liquor made frvm the pulp of cnb-applea 

after the veijuice is pressed out. 
WHERRY-GO.NIMBLE. A looseness. 
WHERT. Joy ; gladness. 

f^or thai ar so wylde when thai hafe whtri. 
That thai no dreede kan halde In hert. 

HamfsU, MS. BmMS, p.tl 
WHERVE. A joint. Somerset. 
WHESTIOUN. A question. 
.WHET. (1) To cut with a knife. 

(2) To rub ; to scratch. North. 

(3) To gnash the teeth. 

(4) A slight refreshment. 
WHETHEN. Whence. 

I caitif, whethtH coom hit me 
That I Lord myn shnlde baptise tlie. 
Ci$r9orMuHdif MS. CoU, Trim. Cmntah. f.80k 

WHETHER. (1) Which of two. 
(2} At ail events. North. 
(3) Whether not, yes, also. 
WUETHERS. In doubt. Craven. 
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M'HETINO.CORNE. The bel-chos, ^. ♦. 
WHETKIN. The haireat supper. North, 
WHETLEBONES. The yertebne of the back. 
WHETSTONE. An andent reward for the per. 
ion who told the greatest lie. Lying for the 
wheUtimB is a phrase very often met with in 
old works. The liar was sometimes publicly 
. exhibited with the whetstone fastened to him. 
WHETTE. Sharpened. (^..A) 
WHETTLB. To cut North, 
WHETTYN. Wheaten? 

I dyoffe as dothe m wh$tt^ mke. 

MS. PM-kingfn 10, f. 00. 

WHEtJKS. Being sick. Line. 
WHEW. (1) To whistle. North, 
(2) A sudden vanishing away. 
WHEWER. The female widgeon. 
WHEWFACED. Very pale. Line. 
WHEWLS. WecTiU. Line. 
WHEWT. To whistle; to sque^. 
WHEWTLE. A slight whistle. Cumb. 
WilEWTS. Irregular tufts of grass. 
WHEY-WHIG. A pleasant and sharp bcve- 

rage, made by infusing mint or sage into but* 

termilk-whey. 
WHifilBBLE. A whim. Eatt. 
WHICHE. (1) A chest. 
(2) Who ; whom ; what ; what sort of. Used in 

Herefordshire for ioheH. 
WHICK. (1) Quick ; litely. North. 
(2) A quickset plant. Cheth. 
WHICKEN. (1) Quicken; become alive. 
Yhlt jt the sawi* thoirgh tynne be •Uyue, 
It may thorgh glace whifektn agayne. 

UampoUgMS. Bowu, p. 8b. 

(2)Thewi]da8h.tree. 
WHICKEK. to neigh. Wett. 
WHICK.FLAW. A whitlow. North. 
WHICKS. Couch grass. North. 
WHID. A dispute ; a quarrel. But. 
WHIDDER. To shake ; to tremble. iVbr/A. 
WHIDDES. Words. Dekker. 
WHIE. A young heifer. 
WHIEW. To go very rapidly. North, 
WHIEWER. Shrewd; sharp; violent Keni, 
WHIFF. A glimpse. North. 
WHIFFINO^UP. A little cap, so called per- 
haps from being used by persons that smoke. 
WHIFFLE. (1) To flutter. Also, to hesiUte. 
(2) To talk idly. North. 
WHIFFLER. (1) A puffer of tobacco. Hence, 



WHIKWOD. Quick hedge. 

WHILE. (1) Until York»h. 

(2) time. (^.-5.) ^ while*s work, work re* 

quiring a certain time. How have you done 

the while, i. e. since I saw you. To while away 

the time, to amuse one's self in an idle manner. 

Holy cherche detpyie and fyle 

That wyl y blethly alto my loAyto. 

^ . M8. Hart. \70\,f. 99. 

WHILERE. Some time before. (J.-S.) 

WHILES. (1) Whae. 

(2) Now and then. Nbrth. 

(3) BetHfeeh whilee, at intervals. 
WHILK.(1) Who 'Which. 

And If I wlat whUke thel were. 
Hit ihulde come tfie kyog to ere. 

MS. Quttab. Ft. V. 48^ f. 41. 

(2) To complain. Keni. 

(3) To yelp ; to bark. South. 
WHILKIN. Whether. Yorheh. 
WHILLIMER. See Whanghy. 
WH ILOM. Once ; formerly. (^.-A) 
WHILST. Until. 
WHIL6UM. Doubtful. 
WHILT. An idle person. North* 
WHIM. (1) Home. ^Som^rM/. 
(2^ The brow of a hiU. Dortet. . 
(3) A round table that turns round upotl h screw 

Var. dial 

JsWHIMBERRIES. Bilberries, lane.^ ^-'- 
WHIMLING. A chUdish weak person. *« WhmiU 

len, small and weakly," Barnes. 
WHIMLY. (1) Homclv. Somer$et. 
(2) Softly ; sUently. N&rth. 
WHIMPER. To teU tales. Nbrth. 
WHIMS. AwindUss. Yorkeh. 
WHIMSY. A whim. Devon. 
WHIM-WHAMS. Trinkets ; trifles* 
WHIN. Furae. Far. dial 
WHINACH. Tocry:tpsob. JFett. 
WHINCOW. A bush of furze. 
WHINGE. To whine ; to sob. North. 
WHINGER. A large sword. Suffm. 
WHINK. (1) A sharp cry. North. 
(2) A spark of fire. Weetm^ 
WHlNNEL. To whine. QUme. 
WHINNER. To neigh. Cumb. 
WHINNBR.NEEI. A meagre, thin-faced man, 

with a sharp nose. North. 
MTHINNOCK. (1) A milk-pail. North. 
(2) The leut pig in a litter. South. 
WHINNY. To neigh. Also, to cry. 
WHINS. Furze. North. 



metaphorically, a trifling fellow. ^.,^.,v *«*«- x^wr 

(2) The whifflers wore generally pipers and homOLWHiSsTONEr thVtoHd-stone. Cheeh. 

Wowen who headed a procession, and cleared VhINYARD. A sword^or iSnL. 
the way for it Anti-masqnes were oaually - * 

ushered in by whifllers. 
WHIFFLE-WHAFFLE. Nonsense. North. 
WHIFFLING. Uncertain. Lme. 
WHIG. Buttermilk. Lme. According to 
Markham, this is merely another term fbr 
whey. Brockett calls it tour whey. 
WHIK. Quick; aUve. 

Tboa moat into the Holy Londe, 
Wher Ood waa wMU and dede. 

jr& Qmieb. rf. ▼. 48, f. 44. 



HU ckMke grew laigeaod aid. 
And a falra whUtntttrd by hii aide. 

OMer^CBHterturU, 1006, alg. B. 11 

WHIP. (1) To do anything slilv. 

(2; 7b whip thecal, to get tipsy. Also, to be 

very parsimonious. 
(3) The top twig of a vine. 
(i) To move rapidly. Somereei. 
WHIPARSE. A schoolmaster. 
WHIP-BELLY. Thin weak liquor. Line. 
WHIP-CAT. Drunken. norio,p.358. 
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WHIP-CROP. The plant whitebcam. 
WHIP-HER-JENNY. A game at cards, bor- 

rowed from the Welsh. It was also a term 

of contempt. 
WHIP-JACK. A vagabond who begged for 

alms as a distressed seaman. 
WHIPPER-SNAPPER. An insignificant per- 
son. A term of contempt. 
WH 1 PPI NG. Whipping the cat, the custom of 

itinerant Uilors, carpenters, &c, going from 

house to house to work. 
WHIPPINGLY. Hastily ; gorgeously. 
WHIPPING-STRINGS. The reins used in 

guiding horses in driving. 
WHIPPIT. (1) To jump about 

(2) A short light petticoat. Eatt. 

(3) A kind of dog, in breed between a grey- 
hound and a spanieL 

WHIPPLE-TREE. The bar on which the 
traces of a dragging horse are hooked, and 
which he draws his load. Pummel-tree is a 



WHIRLPOOL. " Whiripole a fisahe, ehmutram 
de mer" Palsgrave. 

WHIRL-TE-WOO. Buttermilk. Verb. 

WHIRLY-HUFF. See Bogen^t-Blatt. 

WHISH. (I) Whist; silent. 

(2) Sad ; melancholy ; pitiful. We$t, 

WHISHINS. Cushions. North. 

WHISK. (I) The game of whist. It is men- 
tioned with other games in Taylor's Motto, 
1622, sig. D. iv. It is also spelt whi»k in the 
Country Gentleman*8 Vade-Mecum, 8vo. 
Lond. 1699, p. 63. 

(2) To do anything hastily. York$h, 

(3) To switch ; to beat. North, 

(4) A kind of winnowing machine. 

(5) An impertinent fellow. 

(6) A kind of tippet. Holme. 
WHISKER. A switch, or rod. 

)jg|j(WH[SK£T. (1) A basket; a straw basket in 
Ijy fT which provender is given to cattle. 



"(2) A small parcel Boat. 

kWHISKIN. A shallow brown drinking-bowl. 

longer bar, on which the wh^le^treee are W ^^^ ^^^ .^ ^ Cheshire word. 

hooked when two horses draw abreast. I -^ ^^^ -^^ ^. jj ^^ ^ ^^.„ ^^ ^^^ n«hbemrtog ; 

WHIPS. A wisp of straw. KetU. ■ 

WHIPS-FAGOTS. Faggots made of the tips of 

wood cut oif in hurdle-making. 



I 



WHIPSTALK. The handle of a whip. ,„*„„...„ -^. 

WHIPSTER. (I) A bleacher. North, (2) Grose. -j^^h ISK-TELT. Whorish. 
explains it, " a sharp or subtle feUow." 7 %H1SKY. A kind of gig. 



I m wassel cup at jule ; b wed-cake at fastens 

Th9 Two Laneiuhir0 Laptra, 1640, p. 19- 

WHISKING. Large ; great. North. 
WHISKISH. Frisky. 



lAtne. "■* 



From Memphis come* a whiptier unto thee. 
And a Black Indian from the Red Sea. 

Ftetcfur't Fo0ma, p. 64. 

WHIPSTOCK. See WhipstaUk. 

WHIPSWHILB. A short time. 

WHIP-THE-CAT. To whip the eat u 9. tpck 
played in Hampshire. A bet is laid that one 
man shall tie a cat to another, and by whip- 
ping it shall make it draw him through a pond 
of water, or across a stream ; the man who is 
foolish enough to accept the bet has a rope 
tied round his waist, and the other end is 
taken to the opposite side of the pond or 
stream to that on which he stands, and to this 
end is tied the cat, which is then whipped to 
make it draw the man through the water, 
and, of course, not being able to do so, it is 
assisted by men on the same side with the 
cat, and thus the poor simpleton is dragged 
through the water, to the infinite amusement 
of all the bystanders. HoUoway. 

WHIR. To whi». Var. dioL 

WHIRKEN. To snflbcate. ^NoU, drowned, 
whirkencd," Cotgrave. North. 

WHIRL-BONE. The kneepan. North. 

WHIRL-BOUK. A chum which is worked by 
turning round* Sttffordah. 

WHIRLE. To go about idly. 

WHIRLICOTE. An open car, or chariot. Ac- 
cording to Stow, this vehicle was used as 
early as 1380. See Mr. Markland's paper on 
coaches, in Archaeologia, xx. 453. 

WHIRLIGIG. A carriage. P'ar. dioL 

WHIRLIGOG. A turnstile. Weet. 

WHIRLPIT. A whirlpooL 



WHISP. See AngU-berry. 

WHISS. To whistle 

WHISSONTIDE. Whitsuntide. North. 
Byfore, after, and whymma tyd«, 
Eghtedayet they nchullen abyde. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. li. f. in. 

WHIST. Silent; still. Also, to be silent, to 

make silent, to hush. 
WHISTER. To whisper. 
WHISTER-CLISTER. A blow. Wett. A 

back-handed blow is a whister-poop, a word 

which occurs in the London Prodigal, p. 15. 
WHISTER-SNIVET. A hard blow. Jennings 

has whister-twieter. 
WHISTLE. (1) The throat Far. dial 
(2) To try for anything uselessly. 
WHISTLE JACKET. Small beer. Lme. 
WHISTLE-OFF. A term in falconry, meaning 

to dismiss by a whistle. 
WHIT. Quick. 

WHITAKER. A species of quartz. 
WHITCHEFT. Art, or eunning. North. 
WHITE. (1) To teU; to know. 

I shaUe the wh^ftt, be hode myne. 
How hade I lever a conyne. 

M8. Cantti^ Ft. ▼.48, f. SL 

(2) Quit ; free. 

Bot uamthcs any othyr may 
Passe felloe thorg h purgatory away. 

HampoU, MS. Amocs, p. 109 

(3) A wight; a creature. (J^S.) 

(4) To requite. Cheeh. 

(5) A mark for an arrow, or rather Ihe central 
part of a target. 

(6) To cut wood. Yorkih. 

(7) Fair q^ecioaa. (^.-5.) 
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i^WHIT-TAWBR. A coUar-miker. North. An- 



WHITE-ALE. A pale-coloured ale in gre<^^v cicntly a Unner of white leather, 
estimation in lome parta of Devonshire. ' ^ w H 



/ 



parta 

WH1TE.ARM0UR. Bright steel armour. 
^'HITE-BACK. The white poplar. 
WHITE-BOTHEN. The large daisy. 
WHITE-BOT. See WhUe (8). 
^'HITECHAPEI^PLAT. Ste Bungay-play. 
WHITE.FLAW. A whitlow. 
WHITBFRIARS. The White-Friars near Fleet- 

street in London was formerly a sanctuary for 

offenders. See Alaaiia. 
WH1TE.FR0ST. A hoar-firott Var.diaL 
WHITE-GOLDES. The large daisy. 
I/V'HITE-HEFT. Flattery ; cunning. 
WHITE-HERRING. A fresh herring. In the 

North a pickled herring is so called. 
WHITE-HOUSE. A dairy-house. WilU 
WHITE-LIGHT. A candle. Lme. 
WHITE-UYERBD. Cowardly. 
WHITE-MONEY. SUver. 
WHITE-MOUTH. (1) A thrush. WiU*. 
(2) A foaming mouth. 
WHITE-NEB. A rook. North, 
WHITE-PLOUGH. The fool-plough. North. 
WHITE-POT. A dish made of cream, sugar, 

rice, currants, cinnamon, &c. It was formerly 

much eaten in Devonshire. 
WHITE-POWDER. Gunpowder which ex- 

ploded without noise. It was formerly be- 
lieved there was such a composition. 
WHITE-PUDDING. A sort of sausage made 

of the entrails and liver. Weit. 
WHITE-RICE. The white-beam. 
WHITES. White cloths. 
WHITESTER. A bleacher of linen. 
WHITE-STONE. Worthy of being marked 

with a white $tone, i. e. very commendable. 
WHITE-WOOD. The lime-tree. 
WHITHER. To whiz. North. 
W HITH BRER. A strong person. Lme. 
WHITHINE. Whence. 

WhcniM that thou mw« thy twete tone Jh«fut 

aaceude hito hereoe, tn whtftKifne he coin* in the 

manbcde he tuke of the. 

MS. lincoln A. i. 17. f. 178. 

WHITIL. A blanket 

W HITING. To let leap a whiting, l e. to miss 

an opportunity. 
WHITINGMOP. A young whiting. Also, a 

young woman, a tender creature. 
WHITINGS. White-puddings. 
WHITLING. The young of the bull-trout in 

its first year. North. 
WHITNECK. The weasel Comw. 
/WHITSTER. A whitesmith. Eott. 
r WHITSUN-ALE. A festiyal held at Whitsun- 
tide, still kept up in some parts of the country. 
The Whitson Lord, mentioned in the follow- 
ing example, is one of the characters in the 
festivaL 
Ich have heene tirlie our fF)k<l««fi Lonf, 
leh have had ladles many vara. MtHtmata, 1611. 

I WHITSUN-FARTHINGS. Customary dues from 
parochial churches to their cathedral. 
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HITTEE-WHATTEE. To whisper. Worth. 
WHITTEN. The wayfaring tree. Kent. 
WHITTER. To whine ; to complain. Une. 
WHITTERICK. A young partridge. North. 
WHITTERY. Pale; sickly. Eoit. 
WHITTLE. (1) To cut ; to notch. Var. diai. 
(2) A blanket. Still in use. Kennett says, ** a 

coarse shagged mantle." The whittle, which 

was worn about 1700, was a fringed mantle. 

almost invariably worn by country women out 

of doors. 
(Z) A knife. StiU in use. 

(4 ) To wash ; to rub. Oroii. 

(5) A knot. Also, to tie. 
WHITTLED. Intoxicated. 
WHITTLE-GAIT. In Cumberiand, when th« 

village schoolmaster does not receive adequate 
pay to support himself from his scholars' 
quarter-pence, he is allowed what is cidled a 
whittle-ifait, or the privilege of using his 
knife, in rotation, at the tables of those who 
send children to his schooL 
WHITTLETHER. A kind of coarse doth. 
Thy gerdiU made of the whittleth^r whange. 
Which thow hat wore God knawea howe longe. 
It turned nowe to Trivet imhrethered itranf;e 
With gould and pearle ainange. MS, Latud. Ml. 

WHITTY-TREE. The mountain ash. Wett. 

WHITWITCH. A pretended conjuror, whose 
power depends on his learning. Rrm, 

WHIT-WOOD. The lime-tree. Wore. 

WHITY-BROWN. A pale dusky brovm. 

WHIVER. To hover. fTett. 

WHIVIL. To hover. Dortet. 

WHIZ. To hiss. Var. dioL It occurs in Top- 
sell's Beasts, 1607, p. 11. 

WHIZZEN. To whine. North, 

WHIZZER. A falsehood. North. 

WHIZZLE. To obtain anything slily. 

WHO. (1) How. Kent. 

(2) Whole. (3) She. North. 

WHOARD. A hoard ; a heap. 

WHOATS. Oats. Var.diaL 

WHOAVE. To cover over. Cheih, 

WHOCKING. Trembling ; in a fluster. 

WHOD. A hood. 

WHOE. The same as Ho, q. v. 

WHOLE-FOOTED. Very heavy foot td. AUo, 
very intimate. Ea»t, 

WHOLESOME. Decently clean. Ea»t. 

WHOLT. A mischievous fellow. North. 

WHOMB. Home. North. 

And yf thou wylt not ao do, 
Wkvmt with the then wyll y goo. 

MS. Camtab. Ft ta. 91. f. SU 

WHOMMLE. To turn over. Var.diaL 
WHONE. One. 

WHOO. An exclamation of surpiiae. 
WHOOBUB. A hubbub. 
WHOOK. To shake. Cheih. 
WHOOP. To hoop, or cry out. 
WHOOPBR, To shout. Dortet. 
WHOOR. Where. YorJtth. 
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WHOO-UP. The exclamation of hunters at the 

death of the chase. 
"WHOP. To put or place suddenly. North. 
WHOPSTRAW. A country bumpkin. 
WHORECOP. A bastard. See Horcop. 
WHORE'S-BIRD. A term of reproach. 
WHORLE. To rumble with noise. 
WHORLE-PIT. A whirlpool 
WHORLWYL. Same as WharU, q. ▼. 
WHORRELL-WINDE. A whirlwind. 

And that Elyu wai Uken up 

Within a whorreO^windt. MA JthmoUiM. 

WHORT. A small blackberry. 

WHO-SAT. A dubious report WeaL 

WHOSH. To appease ; to quiet 

WHOT. Hot Still in use. 

WHOTYEL. An iron auger. Lane. 

WHOUGH. How. {ji.-SL) 

WHOYS. Whose. 

WHOZZENED. Wrinkled. Der6. 

WHREAK. To whine. YorkMh. 

WHRINE. Sour. Norih. 

WHRIPE. To whimper ; to whine. North. 

WHULE. To whine ; to howl. Suffolk. 

WHUNE. A few. Northumb. 

WHUNSOME. Pleasant ; delightfuL 

WHUNT. Quaint ; cunning. 

WHURLE. To whine, as a cat. 

WHURR. To growl, as a dog. 

WHUSSEL. A whistle. WhutnUwood, the 
alder, of which whistles are made. 

WHUST. To whist, or make silent 

WHUTE. To whistle. 

WHUTHER. To beat j to flutter. North. 

WHY-NOT. An arbitrary proceeding, one with- 
out any assigned reason. Also, a sudden event 

WHYTOWRE. Corrupt matter from a sore. 

WHY-VORE. Wherefore. Devon. 

WHY-WAWS. Trifles ; idle Ulk. 

WI.(l)WhUe. Htarne. 

(2) A man ; a knight (^.-5.) 

(3) Sorrow ; woe ; trouble. 
WIAN. A kind of wine. 
WIBBLE. Thin weak liquor. 
WIBBLE-WOBBLE. UnsteadUy. 
WIBLING'S-WITCH. The four of dubi. 

jE^^^IBROW. The plantain. Chaih.4L 

// WIC. A week. WiU%. ^ 

WICCHE. (1) A witch. (^^.-5.) 

(2) To use witchcraft ; to bewitch. 

WICH. (1) Quick ; alive. North. 

(2) A salt-work. WeBt. 

(3) A small dairy-hoase. Emhx. 
WICHDOME. Witchcraft 

So they Ud hym wyth trecberya, 
Wyth MfcMoiM and wyth torcerya 

JfS. Oantnh. Ff. IL 9 '• 196. 

WICH-ELM. The broad-leaved elm 
WICHENE. Witches. (i^.-5.) 

Abo alia MycAana and alia that In wychacraft by- 
lareth, other that doeth therafter, or by here con. 
layle. JfS. JBunuy 986, p. 99. 

^WICH-WALLER. A salt-boiler. CtoA.^ 
^' WICK. (1) A bay, small port, or village on the 
side of a river. YorkBh. 
(2) Quick I alive. North. 



(3) Wight ; flt for war. Seoti. 

(4) A comer. North. 

WICKE. (1) Wickedness. (2) Wicked. 
Pride it the werate of allaiatc*0. 
And ooateth moet and Icsta is worth. 

GocMT, US. Sot. dntiq. 134, £60 
But a tynfial loule and iHdka 
!• alt blak aa any picke. 

MS. Luai. 798, f . 1»» 
WICKED. Dangerous. Still in use. "A wicked 

wounde," MS. Med. Rec. 1571. 
WICKEN-TREE. The mountain-ash. 
WICKER. To castrate a ram. We§t. 
WICKET. The female pudendum. 
WICKY. Same as Wieken^ree, q. v. 
WIDDENT. Won't Weitm. 
WIDDER. To wither, or dry up. 
WIDDERSFUL. Earnestly striving. 
WIDDERSHINS. A direction contrary to the 

course of the sun, firom right to left. 
WIDOEY. A band of osier-rods. 
WIDDLE. (1) To fret North. 
(2) A small pustule. But. 
WIDDLES. Very young ducks. Eni. 
WIDDY. A widow, k'ar. dud. 
WIDDY-WADDY. Trifling; insignificant 
WIDE. Wide of the mark. 
WIDE-AWAKE. Intelligent 
WIDE-COAT. A great outer coat 
WIDE-GOBBED. Wide-mouthed. North 
WIDERWYNE. An enemy. (yf.-&) 

Whanne thelte wordei was saide, the Walacha kyng 

hymsaifene 
Waa warre of thla uydaruyfia that werrayede hit 
knyghttax. Mcrtt Arthure, MS. Uneoin, t. 76 

WIDE-WHERE. Widely ; far and near. 
What woldyft thou do with aoche a man 
That thou haste loght eo loydc when. 
In dyrars loodyi farre and nere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 38, f. 104. 
Beterenes ca thys be skylle. 
Whan a man hires of a mans Ole, 
He hekes It and i-mas It mare, 
AnddoiM it be knowyn icjida-uwra. 

MS. HarL 290D, f. 19. 
WIDGEON. A sUly feUow. 
WIDOW. Sometimes a widower. 
WIDOW-BEWITCHED. A woman who U se- 

parated from her husband. 
WIDOWS-BENCH. A share of the husband^s 
estate which widows in Sussex eigoy beside 
their jointures. 
WIDOW'S-LUST. The horse-musde. 
WIDRED. Withered. 
WIDUE. A widow. (A.^S.) 

And jongc wymmen queyntly dyjt. 
That ichewes thaym mekyl to mens syjtt 
And er over mekel Jangelande, 
Thys ca to tc^duet nojt semanda. 

MS. Hurl. S9fla,f.lllb 

WIDYER. A widower. Wttt. 

WI E. With ; weU ; yes. North. 

WIE6H. A lever ; a wedge. 

WIERDE. Fate; fortune. 

And sayeth It were a wondre taiardta 
To sen a kynga become an herde. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq IM, CSf. 

WIEST. Ugly. Wnt. 
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WIET. To weta ; to know. 

"WIF. (1) A woman ; a wife. (A.-S,) 

(2) The sudden turn of a hare when punned 
swiftly by the hounds. Etut. 

WIFE.MODIR. A mother-in-law. 

\VIFFLE. To be uncertain. JSatt. 

VflFFLEVL A turncoat. Lane. 

VIFFS. Withies. Kent. 

W JFHODE. The state of a wife. 
And leyde, aUm ! wyifhod§ is lore 
In me, wbiche whilom wai honette. 

Gwoer, M8. Soe. JnUq, 134, f. 44. 

WIFLE. A kind of axe. 
WIFLER. A huckster. 
WIFLES. Unmarried. {A.-S.) 
WIFLY. Becoming a wife. {A.-S.) 
WIFMAN. A female. Reliq. Antiq. ii. 8. 
WIG. A small cake. *< Etehaude, a kind of 

wigg or symnell,*' Cotgrave. Var. dioL 
WIGGER. Strong. North. 
WIGGIN. A mountain-ash. Cumb. 
WIGGLE. To reel, or stagger. 
wiggle-waggle. To wriggle. Ea»t. 
WIGHEE. An exclamation to horses. 
WIGHT. (1) A person. (A..S.) 

For ftlle thJf ccU wolde thou [not] habyd*, 
Bot tuf m way warda wold thou ryde. 
Be ca K) fowle a wvghie. 

OetavUm, Uneoln MS. 
Alle thjf thyng lehalle be hym icnt* 
And the love of that feyre ioy^/«. 

MS. Oantmtt. Ft. IL 98. f. IM. 

(t)ActiTe; swift. (A..S.) 

3yt pcraTenture the tyme come myghte. 
That my tone may meete roe tvyghte. 

MS. Cmuab. Ff. U. 38, f. 344. 
Y sefaalle gjt the two greyhowndya. 
As wifghtt M any loo. 

MS. Omiab. Ff. U. 38, f. 84. 

(L) A weight. 

Hast thou uset mcsures fUs, 
Or wpi^ittt that were als. 

JfSL CbM. Oamd. A. ii. £ 198. 

AOe that eelleth by falsee mesowres, aa etaie, yerd, 

bnsshci, half busshel, other pekke, galoun, potel, 

other quart or pyntte, other by any falsse icyyffM, 

and alle that suche useth by here wytynge. 

jr&£vnMv3S6. p.88. 

^) White. 

Wpght yt wfyftf , fjt yt leyd to blake. 
And ioote yt swettere aftur |>y tteniesse. 

MS. Camtab. Ft. L 6, f. 136. 

4) A small space of time. 

5) A witch. 
WIGHTNESSE. Power ; might. 

He hade werycde the worme by u^fftfnesM of 
■treoghte. Mtrte Arthmn, MS. Uneoln, f. 81. 

WIGHT Y. Strong ; actiye. North. 

WIHIE. To neigh. UUy. 

WIK. Wicked. (^.-5.) 

WIKE. (1) A home; a dwelling. 

(2) A week. {A.^S.) 

WIKES. (1) Temporary marks, as boughs set 
up to ^yide swaths to be mown in the com- 
mon ings, &c. Yorhah. 

f2) The comers of the mouth. 

WIKET. A wicket. " Faha, a wykct, a 
doaUe jate/' MS. Harl 2270, 1 190. 
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WIKHALS. A rogue. Hearm. 
WIKKEDLOKEST. Most wickedly. 
WIKNES. Wickedness. (A.-S.) 
WILCH. Sediment of liquor. Also, a strainer 

used in brewing. Eott. 
WILD. (1) Very anxious. Var. dial 
(2) A wood, or wilderness. 
^WILD-CAT. The polecat Lane. m 
^ WILD-DELL. A deU or girl begotten ana bom 
under a hedge. 
WILDE. Wild cattle. '< My wylde are awaye,* 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 132. 
WILDECOLES. The plant colewort. 
WILDERNE. Wilderness. 

Fore now I have my quene lome. 
The best woman that ever was borne. 
To wptdem§ I wyll gone. 
Fore I wyll never woman sene. 
And lyve ther in hoitys hore, 
With wyld bestes erer-more I 

MS. Ashmole 61, xv. Cent. 
WILDERNESS. Wildness. 
WILD-FIRE. The erysipelas. 

A medsyn for the tcj/ld-fyrn. Take ij. baodfulle 
of letuse, ij. of planteyne, and an handfulle of syn- 
grene, and bray this thre thynges togidyr, and whca 
it is weile groundyn, take halfe a dlsche fuUe of 
stronge vyneger and a saucer fulle of everose, and 
medyl them togidyr, and do it to the evylle. 

MS. Sloant 7. f- 78 

WILD-GOOSE-CHACE. A hunt after anything 
yery unprofitable or absurd. 
No hints of truth on foot ? no sparks of graoe ? 
No late sprung light to dance the witd-goo$t cAoee f 

Fletch0t'4 Po€mg, p. 908. 

WILDING. The crab-apple. 

WILD-MARE. The nightmare. To rtde the 
wild mare, to play at see-saw. ** To ride the 
wild-mare, as diildren who, sitting upon both 
ends of a long pole or timber-log (supported 
only in the middle), lift one another up and 
downe,*' Cotgraye. A game called ehooing 
the teUd mare is mentioned in Batt upon 
Batt, p. 6. 

WILD-NARDUS. Asarum. Gerard. 

WILDNESS. Cruelty. 

WILD-OATS. A thoughtless person. To tow 
one^e wild oate, to grow steady. 

WILDRED. Bewildered. 

WILD-ROGUES. Rogues brought up to steal- 
ing from their infancy. 

WILD-SAVAGER. The herb cockle. 

WILD-SPINNAGE. The herb goosefoot 

WILE. Deceit. By wikt by chance. 

WILECOAT. A vest for a child. Kennettgiyes 
it as a Durham word for a waistcoat. 

WILP. AwUlow. North. 

WILGHE. A willow. (^.-5.) 

Tak the bark of wUgk* that is bitwene the tre and 
the utter barke, and the entrcs of the rute ; alawa do 
stamp thame wele, and sethe thame in swete roylkeu 

MS. Uneoln A. i. l7,f.S8flL 

WILGIL. An hermaphrodite. Weet. 

WILKENE. 

Than tak a hundreth uyftene levet, and stamp 
thame, and tak the jus, and boU al to-gedir with 
halfe a powndeof whiu lede, and twavnoes of mer- 
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WILKY. A frog, or toad, 
WILL. (1) A sea-gull. Suuih. 

(2) Passion ; desire. West. , These senses of the 
word are used by early writers. 

Al hit wilit don him tche lete, 
And It T.as aperceived ikete. 

Arthtmr and Merlin, p. 30. 

(3) Is. Still in nse. 
WILL-A-WIX. AnowL East, 

WILLS. mUe qf wane, at a loss for a dwell- 

ing. WiUe of rede^ without advice. 
WILLEMENT. A sickly-looking person. 
WILLERN. Peevish ; wilfuL 

WILLESAY. 

That garres the* worrnen on me to byt. 
And ever ther sang ys toyUtaay, 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17* f*51* 

WILLEY. (1) A withy. North. 

(2) A child's nightgown. Cumb. 

WILL-I-NILL-I. Whether I wiU or not ; will- 
ing or unwilling. 

WILLOT. Will not. North. 

WILLOW-BENCH. A share of a husband's 
estate enjoyed by widows besides their 
jointure. 

WILLY. (1) Favorable. {A.-S.) 

(2) A large wicker basket. South. 

(3) A bulL Isle of Wight. 

WI LLY-BEE R. A plantation of willows. 
WILLYLYERB. More willingly. 
WILLYN6E. A supplication. Mason. 
WILLY-WAUGHT. A full draught of ale or 

other strong liquor. North. 
WILN. For fwTten, pi. of wiUe. 
WILNE. To will; to desire. 

Halt thow wpltuit by coretyie 
Worldes gode over syse i 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. \l f. 142. 

Thow ihalt now5t wiflnif thy neyjborys wyf, hys 

hyne, hyt servant* ox ne asse, hors ne beest, ne non 

other thyng of hys. MS. Burney 356^ f. 88. 

WILO. AwiUow. 

Garlandes of uxylot sehuld be fette. 

And sett upon ther hedes. 

MS. J9hmoUQl,t9i. 
WILDCAT. A polecat. Lane. 
WILSOM. (1) Fat ; indolent. East. 

(2) Dreary. Torrent of Portugal, p. 86. 

(3) Doubtful ; uncertain ; wilful. 
WILT. (1) To wither. Bucks. 
(2) A sort of rush or sedge. East. 

WIM. (1) An engine or machine worked by 
horses, used for drawing ore. 

(2) To winnow com. South. 

WIMALUE. The wild mallow. It is men- 
tioned in MS. Lincoln, f. 302. 

WIMANIS-MEDEWORT. French cress. 

WIMBLE. (1) Nimble. S^tenser. 

(2) An auger. Still in use. 

)is, 5is» seyd the nojfti^Ut, 

1 ame als rounde as a thymbyll t 

My maysters werke I wylle remembyre, 

I sehall crepe Csst Into the tymbyre. 

And help my maytter within a stounde 

To store his cofere with xx. pounde. 

MS. Mhmole 01, XV. Cent. 

WIMBLB-BENT. A long taU grass. 



WIMEBLING. To linger. North. 
WIMMEY. With me. Lane. 
WIMMING-DUST. ChaflF. West 
WIMMON. A woman. {A.-S.) 

nVrnMOfiM serves thow moste forsake. 

Of evele fame leste they the make. 

jf& Cott. Ottud. A. ii. r. IQ . 

WIMOT. The herb ibiscus. 

WIMPLE. A kind of cape or tippet coTcriog 

the neck and shoulders. 
WIM-SHEET. A large doth or sheet on whfeli 

com is winnowed. West, 
WIN. (1) Will. North. 

(2) To reach, or attain to. 

(3) A friend. Reynard the Foxe. 
h) A vane, or narrow flag. 

(5) To dry hay. North. 

(6) Wine. {A.-S.) 

Teche hem thenne never the later 

That In the chalys ys but wyn and wat«r» 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. li. f. UOL 

(7) A penny. A cant term. 
WINAFLAT. Thrown on one side. 
WINARD. The redwing. Comw. 
WINBERRIES. Whortleberries. 

WI NCH. To wind op anything with a windkn 
or crane. Palsgrave, 1530. 

WINCHE. To kick. 

WINCHESTER-GOOSE. " A sore in the grine 
or yard, which if it come by lecherie, it is 
called a Winchester goose, or a botch,*' No- 
menclator, 1585, p. 439. Some verses on it 
may be seen in Taylor's Workes, 1630, L 105. 
It was sometimes termed a Winchester 
pigeon^ 

WINCH-WELL. A whirlpool 

WIND. (1) A dotterel South. 

(2) A winch, or wince. 

(3) To raise the wind, to borrow money. Togo 
down the wind, to decay. To take the wind^ 
to gain an advantage. To have one in the wind^ 
to understand him. 

(4) To winnow corn. Devon. 

(5) To fallow land. 

(6) To talk loudly. North. 
WIND-A-BIT. Wait. Une. 

WINDAS. An engine used for raising stones, 

&c. {A.'N.) 
WIND-BANDS. Long clouds supposed to in- 
dicate stormy weather. North, 
WIND-BEAM. The upper cross-beam of the 

roof of a house. Still in use. 
WIND-BIBBER. A hawk. Kent. 
WINDE. (l)Togo. {A.-S.) 
Syn ye wylle wynde. 
Ye schaUe wante no wede. 

MS. OmSab. Ff . U. 38. t 9f . 

(2) To bring. 

Fresshe watur and wyne they wynden in sone. 

MS. Cut. CaUg. A. U.f.llL 

(3) To tum round. {A.'S.) 

WINDED. Said of meat hung up when it be- 
comes puffed and rancid. 

WIND-EGG. An egg which has a soft akin in* 
stead of a shell. Still in use. 

WINDER. (1) A fan. North. 
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'2) A window. Var, dial 
" ^ ^t'Mian who has the charge of a corpse 
i jc I ^% ee D death and burial. Eatt, 

WINDEIUBOARD. A shutter. North, 

WINDERS. Fragments. Salop. 

WINDEWE. To wmnow com. 

WINDFALL. Any piece of good fortune en- 
tirely unexpected. Var. dial 

WIND.FANNER. The kestrel Sumx. 

WINDILLINO. Aftnforcom. 

WINDING. A winding-cloth for a corpse. 

WINDINO.BLADE. <Tayre of wynding blades, 
ioumetiet" Palsgrave. 

WINDING.PIECE. A piece of land which is 
part of a segment of a circle. Eatt 

WINDING.SHEET. A collection of tallow, 
says Grose, rising up against the wick of a 
candle, is styled a winding-sheet, and deemed 
an omen of death in the family. 

WINDING- STOLE. Thumeite, Palsgraye. 

WINDLASS. MeUphorically, art or subtlety. 
Also, a turn or bend. 

WINDLE.(l) Drifting snow. Imc. 

(2) The redwing. JFetL 

(3) A machine or wheel on which yam is 
wound. " A yam wmdle, alabrum," Ray's 
Diet. Tril. p. 86. 

(4) The straw of wild grass. North. 

(5) A bushel North. 

(6) A basket. Lane. 
WIND-MOW A mow of wheatsheaves in the 

field. fFeit. 

WINDON. A window. Eagt. 

WINDORE. A window. 

WINDOVER. According to Ray, the kestrel is 
so called in some places. See Ray's English 
Birds, p. 82. 

WINDOW-CLOTHE. See Wim^heet. 

WINDOW.PEEPER. The district surveyor of 
taxes, rar, dial 

WINDROW. Sheaves of com set up in a row 
one against another, that the wind may blow 
betwixt them; or a row of grass in hay- 
making. Var. dial 

WINDSHAKEN. Puny; weak. South. This 
term is used by Dekker, in his Lanthomeand 
Candle-Light, 4to. Lond. 1620. 

WINDSHAKES. Cracks in wood. 

WINDSPILL. A sort of greyhound. 

WINDSUCKER. The kestrel 

WINDY. (1) To winnow com. Wett. 

(2) Talkative ; noisy. North. 

(3) Unsolid ; silly ; foolish. 
WINDY-WALLETS. A noisy feUow ; one who 

romances in conversation. 
WINE. Wind. Somerwet. 
WINESOUR. A sort of large plum. 
WINEWE. To winnow com. 
WING. To carve a quail. 
WINGE. To shrivel up. Eaat. 
WINGER. To ramble about Lme. 
WINGERY. Oozing. Comw. 
WINGLE. To heckle hemp. 
WINGS. The projections on the shoulders of a 

doublet See Fairholt, p. 618. 



WININ. Winding. Somenet. 

WINK. (1) A periwinkle. Var. dial 

(2) A winch, or crank. We9t. 

WINK-A-PIPES. Atermof contempt. Palmer 
has mnk-a'jnmf p. 96. 

WINKERS. Eyes ; eyelashes. North. 

WINKIN. Ziite tfwUrtii, very quickly. 

WINKING. Dozing; slumbering. (A.^S.) 

WINKLE. Weak; feeble. Yorkih. 

WINLY. (1) Quietly. North. 

(2) Pleasant ; delightful. 

For vome of tho icyn/y wcmet 
Were peynted with precyut ctooei. 

Ma. Hart. 1701« f. M. 
Whs ml stegh is hille of Larerd wtnli. 
Or wha ial tUnd in hla ttede halL 

M8. Cbff. retpat. D. tU. t. IC 

WINNA. Will not North. 
WINNE. (1) Joy. {J..S.) 

And the hounde wolde ncTyr blynnt. 
But ranne abowte fute with teyiHie. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 88, f. 74 
Swete lady, fUll of loynn^. 
Full of grace and gode within* 
Aa thou art floure of alle thi kjnne. 
Do my tynne* for to biynne. 
And kepe me out of dedly •3rnne, 
That I be never takyn therln. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f . 74- 

(2)Fuize. NominaleMS. 

rS) To gain ; to attain. (^.-5.) 

(4) To go ; to depart 

(5) To carve, or cut up. 

(6) To work. North. 
WINNICK. To cry; to fret Bait. 
WINNOLD. St Winwaloe. Eatt. Winnold 

weather, stormy March weather. 
WINNOT. Will not Yorkth. 
WINNY. (1) To neigh. West. 
To be frightened. Gloue. 
To dry ; to bum up. Line. 
WINSOME. Lively; gay. (J.^S.) 
WINT. (1) Passed ; went 
(2) To harrow ground twice over. 
^^INTE. The wind. Lane. — ^ 

WINTER. An implement to hang on a grate, 

used for warming anything on. 
WINTER-CRACK. A kind of buUace. 
WINTER-CRICKET. A tailor. 
WINTER-DAY. The winter season. Norf. 
WINTER-HEDGE. A clothes-horse. 
WINTERIDGE. Winter eatage for cattle. 
WINTER-RIG. To fallow land in the winter 

time. Sakp. 
WINTER- WEEDS. Those smaU weeds in com, 

which siurive and flourish during the winter % 

as alsine media, chickweed, veronica hede- 

rifolia, ivy-leaved veronica, &c 
WINTLE-END. The end of a shoemaker's 

thread. Isle qf Wight. 
WINTLING. SmalL Salop. 
WINWE. Winnowing. (^.-5.) 
WINY-PINY. Fretful ; complaining. 
WIPE. (1) The lapwing. 

(2) To beat, or strike. Eatt. 

(3) To wg^ aperto»*a no»e, to cheat hin. 7o 
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wwe hu ege, to kill a bird a fellow Bportsman 
has missed. 

WIPER. A hand.toweL The term is now ap- 
plied to a pocket-handkerchief. 

WIPES. Fence of brushwood. Devon. 

WIPPET. AsmaUchild. Etut 

WIPPING. (1) Weeping; crying. 

^2) The chirping of birds. 

WIRDLE. To work slowly. North, 

WIRE-DRAWER. A stingy grasping person. 

WIRE -THORN. The yew. North, 

WIRKE. To make ; to do ; to cause. 

The ftmyth that the made, seld Robya, 
I pray to God tamrke hym woo. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 127. 

WIRLY-BIT. A little while. 
WIRLYWOO. Any revolving toy, &c. 
WIRMSED. The herb fenieulut poreut. 
WIRRANGLE. The great butcher-bird is so 
called in the Peak of Derbyshirei according to 
Ray, ed. 1674, p. 83. 
WIRRY. To worry. (A.^S.) 
WIRSCHBPE. Worship ; honour. 

He forge* hym loos and wir»ehepe, 
Aljif he that ttrykea takes no kepe. 

MS, Harl. 9900, f. 3. 

WIRSLE. To change ; to exchange. North, 

WIRSOM. Foul pus. Yorkih. 

WIRSTE. The wrist 

WIRTCH. To ache. North, 

WIRT-SPRINGS. Hangnails. Line. 
<, WIS. Same as fFisttf q. v. 
^ WISE. (1) The stalk. Lcme.JL 

I Take the wy«e of tormeotiie, and bray It, and 
I Biake lee of asket, and wesche thi hevede therwlth. 
* MS. Lincoln A. L 17. f. 980. 

|2^ Manner. (ji.-S,) 

S) To ntaJtewiaef to pretend. 

*4) To show ; to lead out ; to let off. 

SE-MAN. A conjurer. 
WISE-MORE. A wiseacre. Devon. 
WISENED. ShriveUed. 

The tre welold and wttened §ane. 

And wex olde and dry ; 
Nothyng therof lefte grene, 
Therof men had giete ferly. 

MS. Cantab. Ft, v. 48, f. 88. 

WISER. And no one is the wiser, L e. no one 

knows anything about it. 
WISH. (1) Bad; unfit. Devon. 
(2) To recommend ; to persuade. 
WISHE. Washed. Chester Plays, L 291. 
Saber tohys ynne went, 
And MVMfte of Joqraus oyntment. 

MS. Cantab. Ft, M, 88. f. 191. 

WISHED. Prayed ; desired ; wished for. 

WISHFUL. Anxious. North, 

WISHINET. A pincushion. Yorkeh. 

WISHLI. Wisely. {A.-S.) 

For as witchH as ever y cum too bliaae. 
My irtUe is goode whatever y write or say. 

MS, Cantab, Ft, L 6, f . 44. 

WISHLY. With eager desire. Etut, 
WISHNESS. Melancholy! Devon, 
WISHT. *<He's in a lowA/ state,'' i. e. a sUte in 
which there is much to be wiidied for, Devon. 



A poor wieht thing, unhappy, melancholy '^eril 

wished'' or evil looked upon. 
WISHY-WASHY. Pale; sickly. Alio, very 

weak, when said of liquor. 
WISIBLES. Vegetables. Ea»t. 
WISIO. Advised. 
WISK. To switch ; to move rapidly. 
i^ISKET. Same as Whitket, q.v. 
^WISLOKER. More certainly. {A.-S.) 
WISLY. Certainly. {A,-S,) 
WISOMES. Tops of turnips, &c. 
WISP. (1) A seton, in farrieiy. 

(2) A stye in the eye. Weet, 

(3) A handful of straw. Var.dUd. 

(4) To rumple. Etut. 
(&) A disease in bullocks which makes them 

sore near the hoof. South. 
WISS. Worse. Wett, 
WISSE. (1) To teach; to direct 

Lorde kynge, sche seyde, of hevyn blys, 
Thys day thou me rede and w^tt, 

MS, Cantab, Ft. U. 88, f. 64 
Be thou oure helpe, be thou our socoure. 
And lyke a prophete to wi*Mn us and rede. 

I^dgate, MS, Soe, Jntiq, 194, f. tt. 
With stedfaste trouthe my wittes wpne. 
And defende me tn the fende. 

MS. Utteoln A, L 17. t. 81? 

(2) Certainly. (A.-S,) 

(3) To suppose ; to tlunk. 
WISSERE. Teacher ; director. 
WIST. Knew. (A.-S.) 

Many one, whan thay wift, thay were ryjte woo. 
Hit bootid hem not to stryre, the wille of God »aa 
ioo I MS. AIM. Rtg, 17 D. %w. 

The qwene for iorowe wolde dye. 
For sche ioy«f« not wherefore nor why 
That sche was flemed loo. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. ii. 98, f.73. 

WISTER. A prospect, or view. East. 
WISTEY. A large populous place. Lane. 
WISTLY. Earnestly ; wistfully. 
WIT. (1) Sense ; intelligence. 
(2) Thevellow henbane. 
WITALDRY. Folly. 
WITANDLY. Knowingly. (A,.S,) 

As whan a man with al his myjt, 
VFitandljf holdes ther agayne. 

jr5.Sloaiiel785, t,6fk 
WITCH. (1 ) To bewitch. PaUgretve. 
(2) A small candle to make up the weight of a 

pound. North, 
WITCHEN. The mountain ash. 
WITCH-HAZEL. The witchen, q. ▼. 
WITCHIFY. To bewitch. We$t. 
WITCH-KNOT. SeeJEy(l). 

O, that I were a witch but for her lake I 
Ylklth her Queenship little rest should taxei 
I'd scratch that face* that may not feele theaftc. 
And knit whole ropes of wit^i.kn»t» in her haire, 
D^tan*9 Poem», ed. 16S7, p. 95aL 
WrrCH.RIDDEN. Having the nightmare. 
WITCH-WOOO. The mountain ash. 
WITCRAFT. Logic ; art of wit. 
WITE. (I) To know. (A,.S.) 

Wh«fore these thyngee thow moete Mffe« 
That in thys vers nexte be wryte. 

M8. Oott, Ciand. A. IL f. 148. 
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Ac my Lord icyMM my iouIb w««. 

That thoa here ne iplUe, 
For thou ne mijt with al thU my)t, 
Aauye here worth m niUe. 

MS, OaU THn. Own. 67. 
3if we be declrite. 
Our coward sehippe we may i( •«««• 

Jrthour and MtrUn, p. 840. 

(2) To depart ; to go out. 

Fia tbelne thay rcmowed and oorae tllle another 
lUde, In the whllke ther ware growand treeM of a 
wounderf ulle heghtc. and thay bigane for to tprynge 
vp at the sone ryiynge, and bl the lone settynge 
tbay HiyiMl away Into the ertha agayne. 

Jf& LiMflofn A. i. 17* f' S7. 
The RuMellee and the Frewllcs f^ee, 
Alle lalle thay fade and loyte awaye. 

US, Uneoln A. L \7, 1 151. 

(3) To blame ; to reproach. (ji.'S.) 

(4) To hinder? to keep. (^..S.) 

WITEL. Qu. witcit? 

And wUtl wel that one of thoo 
It with treioure to fuUe begoo. 

Cower, MS, See. AnHq. 134, f. 141. 

WITEWORD. A covenant. (^.-5.) 
WITH. (1) A twig of willow. Also, a twig or 
stick firom any tree, a twisted flexible rod. 

Wt9t 

(2) To go with, the verb to go being under- 
stood. Shot, 

(3) By. {A.-S.) 
WITHDRADE. To withdravr. 
WITHDRAWT. A chest of drawers. 
WTTHEN.KIBBLE. A thick willow stick. 
WITHER. (1) Other. Somer9et. 

(2) To throw down forcibly. North, 
(Si A strong fellow. YorJksh, 

(4) Contrary ; opposite to. (A,'S,) 
WITHBRGUESS. DifRerent. Someraet. 
WITHERING. (I) Strong ; lusty. Chah, 
(2) The second floor of a malt-house. 
WTTHERLY. Hastily ; violently. Devon. 
WTTHERWINS. Enemies. (J.^S,) 

For to bring tham mlghUli 
AU hie auen kyngrik til. 
Hit wUM^rwint al for to spil. 

MS, Cotton. Vetpat. A. 111. f. 10. 
This threo princes with heore men 

In the ae forth 1-wenden, 
To fl5ten ajein is ufjfthenoynM, 
Am the aumperour heom sende. 

MS, Laud, 108, f. 113. 

Abonte the toon thei sette engynee 
To dlatroie here wjfiherwifnet, 

MS, AddU, 10036, f. 84. 

WITHERWISE. Otherwise. Wett. 
WITH-HAULT. Withheld. Spenser, 
WITHNAY. To deny ; to withstand. 
WITHOLDE. To stop ; to retain. (^.-5.) 
WITHOUT. (1) Unless. Far, dial 
(2) Without water, water understood. 
WITHOUT-FORTH. Out of doors. 
WITHOWTEN. Without. {A.-S.) 
ICe hath smetyn withowten deeerte. 
And fteyth that he y* owre kynge aperte. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. ii. 38, f. 841. 
Praste, thyself thow moste be chast, 
And say thy serves wifthowten hast. 

MS, Cott, Claud, A. 11. f. 1 27. 



WITHSAIE. To oontndict ; to deny. 
For thagh he fayle of hys day, 
Thow ichuldest not hys wed wythaoff, 

MS, Cott, Clamd, A. il.f. IOC. 
WITHSAT. Withstood. 

It thoujten hem alle he seyde ikile, 
Ther Is no man witkoai his wille. 

Oower, MS, Soe, Antiq. 134, f. M 
WITHSITTE. To withstand. 

Ther myjt no man wUht^tt hys dynte. 
But he to theerthe them thronge. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. U. 38. t fli. 

WITH.SKAPID. Escaped. 

To the castelle thay rade, 
WUh-Aapid nane hym tn. 

MS, Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 134. 

WITH-TAN. Taken from ; withdrawn. 

Hast thow werkemen oghiur^h-tan 

Of any thynge that they schulde han. 

MS, Cott, aamd. A. U. f . 14t. 
WITHTHER-HOOKED. Barbed. (A,^) 

This dragoun haddealong taile, 

That was wUhther-hooked laun falle. 

Arthomr and Merlin, p. SIO. 
WITH-THI. On condition. 
WITHWIND. The wUd convolvulus. 
WITHY. AwiUow. Var.dud, 
WITHY-CRAGGED. Said of a person whoM 

neck is loose and pliant. North, 
WITH Y-POLL. A term of endearment 
WITINFORTHE. Within. 
WITIN6. Knowledge. North, 

That heo avow no maner thynge, 

Bu| hyt be at hys wjftjmge, 

MS. Cott, Claud, A. 11 f. 12L 
WITLETHER. A tough tendron in sheep. 
WITNESFULLY. Evidently. 
WITNESS, (l; A godmother. 
(2) With a witnen, excessively. 
WITSAFE. To vouchsafe. 
WIT-SHACK. A shaky bog. North. 
WITTANDE. Knowledge ; knowing. 

The fyft poynte may thai noght eschape. 

That commounes with hym that the pape 

Cursed has at hys inyftande. 

Or to that eurssyng es assentande. 

Hampole, MS. Bowee, p. 6 
WITTE. To bequeath. 
WIT-TEETH. The double teeth. 
WITTER. (1) To be informed. 

(2) To fret one's self. North. 

(3) A mark. Still in use. 
WITTERING. A hint. North, 
WITTERLY. Truly. (^.-S.) 

They lokyd up toward the skye. 
And they sye yn a duwde wvtterly, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 188 

WITTERS. Fragments. Oson. 
WITTE-WITTE-WAY. A boy's game. 
WITTOL. A contented cuckold. 

Thy surs gave thee the cuckold's diadem t 

If thou wert born to be a wittot, can 

Thy wife prevent thy fortune ? foolish man f 

1Vif9 ReereatiCT.i, 184]. 
WITTY. (1) Knowing ; wise. (A.-S,) 
I-wyase thou art a wjfttif man, 
ThoH Shalt wel drynk therfora. 

MS. Cantab. Vi. \, 4B. f. 49. 

(2) The mountain ash. Salop, 
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WITT. Inftnlt. 
WIV. With. North. 
WrVB. A wife. (A.-S,) 

Whenne on hath done a tynn*, 

Loke he lye not longe thereynne. 

But anon that he hym sehTyve* 

Be hyt husbande, be hyt wyvt. 

MS, Cott, Oaud. A. U. f. 1«7. 

WIVERB. A serpent {J.-S.) 
WIW ER. To quiver; to shake. Kent. 
WIXTOWTYN. Without. 
WIZARD. A wise man. 
WIZDE. Advised ; informed. 
WIZEN. TheguUet. North. 
WIZLES. The tops of vegeUbles. 
WIZZEN. To wither away; to shriYel up. Tor. 

dial. Hence wizxen^aee. 
WIZZLB. To get anything slUy. 
WI5T. A person. See Lrfe. 
WIJTLY. Quickly. 

With that folke toooe he met. 

And wifUg wan of hem the bet. 

CmaerMuHdi, MS. CoO. Trim. OnUab. f. 48. 

WLAPPE. To wrap or roll up. 
WLATFUL. Disgusting. (A.^S.) 

For-broken and wku/SU made thai are 

In thalr thoghts lem and mare. 

MS. Cott. Vupat. D. Til. f. 7. 

WLATINGB. Loathing ; disgust. 

Rof he thow not thenne thy thonket, 
Ny wrynge thou not wyth thy achonkciv 
Lett heo tuppoee thow make that fare 
For u>kUyng9 that thou herest thare. 

MS. Cott. OawL A. fl. f. W. 

WLATSOME. Loathsome. This word occurs 
in MS. Arundel 42, f. 82. 

For hyt Khali seme nought to thy eyght. 
But derkeandiofadome, lytull and lawe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 3B, f. ». 
Whennea thou coom bithenke alao. 
Fro thl moder wombe ful rl5t, 
Ont of a wlaimtmt ttynkande wro* 
That waa merke withouten Ujt. 

J(&Jimef.A.a80, f.lOI. 

WLATTS. Loatheth. 

Swydie men Ood A1my5ty hatyt, 
And with here fonle aynne hym wIo^b. 

MS.HarLmht.9A. 

WLONKB. (1) Splendour; wealth. 

(2) Fkir (woman.) 

Thane I went to that wtonkt, and wlnly hire gretis* 
And eho aaidf welcom l-wM,wele arte thow fowndene. 
JTorfe drthurt, MS, Ltnmin, {.98. 

WLTUIL A vulture. 

In the moruenynge ardy ther come many fowlls 

all grete as wlturs, reed of colour, and thalre fete 

and thalre bekes alse blakke. 

MS. lAmaolm A.L 17, t 89. 
WLUINE. Ashe-wolt {J.-S.) 
WND. A wound. 
WO. a) Sorrowful. (ji.-S.) 
(2) Stop ; check. Var. dial 
WO ARE. (1) Tbft border or shore. Sea-weed 

was also so called. 
(2) A whore. Nominale MS. 
WOB. A sugar-teat, q v. 
WOBBLE. To reel ; to totter; to roll about ; to 

babble op. Var, dial. 



WOBBLB.JADE. Bickety | shaky. South. 
WO-BEGONE. Far gone in woe. 

And there they drenchid erery man. 
Save one knave that to loud cara« 
And woo bogomo Is he. 

Torromt i^PoriMgal, p. 7^. 

WOBLET. The handle of a hay-knife. 
woe. Awoke. WiUm. 
WOCHE. Which. SeeXotie. 
WOCKS. Oaks. We§t. The term is also ap- 
plied to the dubs at cards. 
WOD. An ox. 
WODAEJS. The woodpecker. 
WODE. (1) Mad; furious. {J.-S.) 

Ther is no hert ne bucke lo tuodo 

That I ne get without blode. 

Jf& Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48. f. M. 

(2) Went Perceval, 2062. 

Hym to Tcnge he thoght wele late^ 
Hewehon on the crowne he iniate» 
To the gyrdulle stede hyt ciroda. 

MS. Cantab. Ft il. SB, f. IBS 

(3) A wood. Nominale MS. 
WODEBRON. The herb fraximis. 
WODEHED. Madness. (J.-S.) 

In wodohodpOM hyt were yn cantek. 
They oome to a toune men calle Colbek. 

MS. Harl. 1701, L flOu 

WODERE. More mad. (A.-S.) 
WODEROVE. The herb hastihgta. 
WODESOWR. The herb a/<0%'a. 
WODEWALB. The woodpecker. 

I herde the Jay and the throstelle. 
The mavys mevyd In hir song. 
The wodewaU farde at a belle. 
That the wode aboutc me roqg. 

MS. Cantab. Ft t. 48, f. 110 

Ther beth briddec manl and fale, 
Throstll, thrulsse, and nijttngal. 
Chalandre and woodwale, Cocaifgne, 95. 

WODEWE. A widow. (A.-S.) 

WODEWHISTEL. Hemlock. 

WODEWISE. Madly. (J.-S.) 

WODGE. A lump; a quantity of anything 
stuffed together. Warw. 

WOD-SONGS. Woodmen's songs. 

WODUR. Other. 

In swownyng as the lady lay, 
Har wodur ehylde sche bare away 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38. f. 84. 

WODWOS. Wild men ; monsters. Gaw. 

WOER. More sorry. 

Than began he to wepe and wrynge hys handes, 
and was so woo on eche syde that he wyste not what 
for to do, and looer he was fore hys wyfeyt dethe. 

MS. Caniab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 9. 

WOESTART. An interjection of condolence or 

sympathy. Line. 
WOE-WORTH. Woe betide. 
VFoe worth thee, Tarlton, 
That ever thou wast borne i 
Thy wife hath made thee cuckolds 
And thou must weare the home. 

TarUon*s jMU,tig.B. iv« 

WOFARB. Sorrow. (A.-S.) 
And tolde hym of allehyt wofara. 
And of aUe hyscumforte yn alle hys care 

MS.Uart.im$t.r» 
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WOGOIN. A ninrow paitag* between two 

houses. Yorkfh, 
WOGHE. (1) A wall 

Thyt old* own was broghte bo loghe. 
That he Uy fUl colds betyde a u»tghe, 

MS,Uvi, I791tt.9. 

(2) Harm ; injustice. (^.-5.) 

I rede we bera hyt here besyd«. 
And do we byt no vooghM. 

MS. Cantab, Ft U. SB, f. 16. 

(3) Crooked ; bent. W^er. 

(4) Bent, or swung ? Weighed ? 

And the ehUde twaheTy woffltt. 

That ofle tythcs one knee* he hym droghe. 

Jf& Uneoln A. 1. 17* '• ISi 

WOGHTE. Wrong. {A.-S.) 

At they leyd, they dyd that woghta. 
The whyche dede ful loure they bughte. 

US. HmH. 1701, 1 87- 

WOK. Watched. 
WOKE. (1) A week. 

(2) Weak. Perceval, 1373. 

(3) To ache with pain. 
WOKEN. To suffocate. North, 
WOKEY. Mout; sappy. Jharh, 
WOL. (1) To wilL {A,^S,) 
(2) FuU. StiU in use. 
WOLBODE. A miUepedes. 
WOLD. Willed ; been wiUing. 

WOLDE. (1) Old. 

And be in charyt^and in acorde 
With all my n^hbun wMb and 5yng. 

MS, CoMttb. Ft. U. as, f. 18. 

(2) Would. (A.'S.) 

They aparyd nodur for lylryr nor golde. 
For the beate hare they looJdt. 

MS. Cantab. Ff.il; 38, f. 11& 

(3) A wood ; a weald ; a plain. 
WOLDER. ToiDllup. EmL 
WOLDMAN'S-BEARD. The heib marestaiL 
WOLE. Same as Wolder, q. ▼. 
WOLF. (1) A wooden fence placed across a ditch 

in thft comer of a field, to prevent cattle 
strmying into another field by means of the 
ditch. Bait. 
(2) 7b kaife a wo^ tn the atomaeh^ to eat ravse- 
nously. To kt!ep the wofffiom the door, to 
have food. 

A kind of fishing-net. 

Some diseaae in the legs. 

A bi t for a restiye horse. 

WbLFETTES. 

That for every lack of woll, and the i0o(/lrlfet, 
th' English shall paye after the rate of ilU* markcs 
cottiune, and to cary the Mone to CaUalf . 

Rgtrton Papon, p. 19. 

WOLF-HEAD. An outlaw. 

WOLICHB. Uigustly. {A.-S.) 

WOLIPERE. A cap. 

WOLKE. Rolled ; kneaded. 

WOLSTED. Worsted. Stowe. 

WOLTHE. Willeth. (A.-S.) 

Another tyme, gyf hem folghtho 
As the foder and the moder toeMe. 

MS, OM. Clamd, A. il. f. ia& 

WOLVES-THISTLE. The plant camalion. 

WOMAN-UODE. Womanhood; th« Thrtne of 
a woman. (J,-3,) 



A goodlyer ther myght n< 
Here womatthoda in all* d^gr^. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. 1. ^ f. 4& 

WOMBE-CLOUTES. Tripes. (J.-S.) It is 
explained by omentum in the Nominale. 

WOMBLETY-CROPT. The indisposition of a 
drunkard after a debauch. Crrete. 

WOMMEL. An auger. North. 

WON. (1) One. 

la eiehewyng al maner doabtonaaie. 

To make too joyt inated of ceen grernce. 

Oumcor, MS. Oanlab, Ft. L6, f. 184. 

(2) WUL Somereet. 
WONDB. (1) Went. {A.'S.) 
He amote the dore with hys honde, 
Thatopyn hyt wonit. MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. SB, f. ii7. 
(2) To spare ; to fear; to refrain. 

To preche hem alto thou myjt not waada, 
Bothe to wyf and eke huabonde. 

MS. C9tu dmad. A. SL & 131. 
Wanda thow not, for no lehame i 
Panventnr 1 fuve done the mme. 

MS. Cttt. Oamd. A. U. f. 1S7. 
Ako ahal the woman taamda 
To take here godmodrys hntboodr. 

MS. HarL 1781, f. It. 
Wendyth forthe for to faode. 
For nothynge wyll we wanda. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . Ik 88^ f. U8L 

^3) Dwelled. (A.S.) 

WONDER. (1) WonderfiiL (A.'S.) 

Off kyng Arthour a wander caae, 

Frendet, herkyns how it was. 

MS. Jshmela A, f. SOl 

(2) The afternoon. St^f. 
WONDERCHONE. An engine or Gontiifaaca 

for catching fish. See Blount in y. 
WONDERFUL. Very, rar.ditd, 
WONDIRLY. WonderfisDy. 

WONDSOME. 

And for wandaam »nd wiUe ale hii wit fUlede, 
That wode allet a wylde beate he wente at the gayneste. 

MorU Arthun, MS. Uneotn, f . 8BL 

WONE. (1) Manner ; custom. (^.-&> 

(2) Quantity ; plenty ; a lieap. 

Vea, my Lorde lifi^and deave, 
Roated flahe and hoanye t» feaie, 
Thelrof we have good teemie. 

CSeMar Ffav*, iL 1881 

(3) To dwell. Also, a dwelling. 

Lordyng^ he leyde, arme yow all leoe. 
Here yt 90 dwdlyng for ua to wanna, 

MS. Cantab. Ft ik S8, f. t8T* 

WONED. Wont ; accustomed. 
WONEDEN. Dwelled. {A,'S,) 
WONET. Accustomed ;aaed. (^.-&) 
Bast thou be wonat toaweie als • 
By Ooddea bonei ev herte ftls. 

Jia. Cott, amid, A. & f. Hi. 
Art thowi^eoiMf to go to the ale, 
To fklle there thy fowie male i 

JC8L CbM. Cleiid. A. U. t IML 

WONG. (1) A cheek. {A.-S.) 

(2) Marsh, or low land. Lme, 

(3) A grove ; a meadow ; a plain. 
WONIEN. TodwelL (A.^S.) 
WONING. Advrelling. (A.'S,) 

Tel me, sir, what ia thy naae^ 
And wherthy wwtnpng ia. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. «, & 4*. 
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WONLY. Only. Kent. 

WONMIL-CHBESE. See Banff (5). 

WONNE. (1) One. See Wane. 

(2) Wont ; accustomed. 

In the garden ageyne the tODoe 
He Uye to tlepe, m he was wonnt. 

MS. 0»ntab. Ff. ii.a, f. 173. 

WONST. Once ; on purpose. Zoac. 
WONT. To yoke animals. Osm, 
WONTED. (1) Turned, as milk. CrnnA. 
(2) Accustomed to a place. North. 
WONT-HEAVE. A mole-hill. Wtmt-mup, a 

mole-trqi. Wowt^wriggk, the sinuout path 

made by moles nnder ground. 
WOO. WooL NitrtK 
WOOD. (1) Mad ; foriout. Also» funished, or 

raging with hunger. 

(2) To go to thewood^ to be dieted for the vene* 
real disease. 

(3) A number, or quantity. 
WOOD-AND-WOOD. '< The strickles is a 

thing that goes along with the measure, which 
is a straight board with a staffe tUed in the 
aide, to draw over com in measureing, that it 
exceed not the height of the measure, which 
measureing is term^ wood andwood^" Holme's 
Academy, iii. 337. 

WOODBOUND. Surrounded by trees. 

WOODBRONET. The herbyVoJrtmvt. 

WOODCOCK. A simpleton. This term is very 
common in early plays. 

WOODCOCK-SOIL. Onrand that hath a soU 
under the turf, that looks of a woodcock 
colour, and Is not good. South, 

WOOD-CULVER. A wood-pigeon. Weoi, 

WOODEN. Mad. 

WOODENLT. Awkwardly. Yorhih, 

WOODEN-RUFF. ThepiUory. 

WOODEN. SWORD. " to wear the woodm- 
9word!* to overstand the market Jkinet. 

WOOD HACK. A woodpecker. 

WOOD-H ACKER. A woodman. lii^ 

WOODHEDE. Madness. {A.-S.) 
Jhesu achylde us fro tl^t fal. 

That Lucifer fel for hii wooiPudf/ 
And make «i trt that now ben thral, 
Aad take oa to hym fo be oure nede. 

Hampot^t PmlnUf its, 

WOOD-LAYER. Young plants of oak» or other 

timber laid into hedges among *< white thorn 

layer." NorfiMc. 
WOODLICH. Madly. {A.-S,) 

To teehe him also how he achal icheten loeeilUdk or 

fenliche. ▼cngynf hym on his enemyes. 

F0f$elu»f MS, Domet Wl, f. I, 
WOODMAN. (1) A carpenter. Derb. 
(2) A wencher, or hunter after girls. 
WOOD.MARCH. Sanickle. Oerard. 
WOOD-MARE. An echo. (i^.-&) 
WOODNEP. Ameos. Gerard. 
WOOD'NOGOIN. A Kentish term appHed to 

half-timbered houses. 
WOOD-QUIST. The wood-pigeon. 
WOOD-SERE. The month or season for felling 

wood. TuBser uses the terra. 
WOODSOAR. Cuckoo-spittle. 



WOODSOWER. Wood-sonreL 

WOODSPACK. A woodpecker. East. Moot 
and Forby have woodtprite. 

WOODWANTS. Holes in a post or piece ol 
timber, i. e. places wanting wood. 

WOODWARD. The keeper of a wood. 

WOODWEX. The plant genutm tmotoria. 

WOOFET. AsillyfeUow. Bait. 

WOOL. (1) Will Var. dkd. 

(2) To twist a chain round a refractory horse to 
render him obedient. Kent. 

WOOLFIST. A term of reproach. 

WOOL-GATHERINO. <* Your brains are gone 
woolgathering," a phrase applied to a stupid or 
bewildered person. See Florio, p. 138. 

WOOL-PACKS. A term giyen to light clouds 
in a blue sky. Norf. 

WOOLWARD, To go woolward, or without 
any linen next the body, was frequently en- 
joined as a penance. "Wolwarde, without 
any lynnen nexte ones body, font cAcmyje," 
Palsgrave. *<WoUeward and weetahoed," 
Piers Ploughman, p. 369. 

Faste, and goiM/iooref, and wake. 
And sttfl^ hard for Godua sake. 

Jf 5. AthmoU 41, f. 4^ 

For thasjnncs that he has wroght. 
And do he pepawnce with alle hys thoght. 
And be In prayers bothe day and nyght. 
And fiutfli, and go toobc«rtf«, and wake* 
And thole hardnes for Goddea sake s 
For no man may to hefen go. 
Bot he thole here angyr and wo. 

HampoU, MS. Bowm, f . MB. 

WOOPES. Weeping ; sorrowful. 
All the dayet that y leve here 
In thys woofull wonpe* dale. 

MS. QmleA. Vt tt. tt,f. 81. 

WOOS. Vapour. Batmm. 
WOOSH. An imperative commanding the fore- 
horse of a team to bear to the left. 
WOOSOM. An advowson. 
WOOSTER. A wooer. North. 
WOOT. Wllthee. Wett, 
WOP. (1) A &n for com. Lme. 
(2 ) A bundle of straw. Var. dial 
(SiAwasp. Devon. 

(4) Weeping. Heame.. 

(5) To produce an abortive Iamb. 
WOPNE. Urine. Pr.Parv. 
WOR. (1) Our. (2) Were. North. 
WORBITTEN. Said of growing timber pierce. . 

by the larve of beetles. Bait, 
WORCESTER. "It shines like Worceiter 
against Gloucester,'* a phrase expiettinj 
rivalry. Weet, 
WORCH-BRACCO. '• Work-brittle, very diU. 
gent, earnest, or intent upon one's work," 
Ray, ed. 1674, p. 55. 
WORCHE. To work ; to cause. 

And jef thow may not come to chyrche, 
Whereever that thow do worche, 
When thow hcrest to mas«e koylle, 
rrev to God wyth herte sty lie 
To 5eve the part of chat servyse. 
That IB ch jrdie Intone ys. 

MS. CWI. Ckmd, A. 11. f. 14IL 
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Andvuniyt mtaerM thert bto mo, 
ThMXw9rdi9th to nju micha woo. 

MS, Lantd. 793. f . 99 
Yf w hsirc the hylle and they the dslc, 
W« Mhall tbcin vwreMt moche bale. 

MS. Cm$Umb. VL \l 98. f. I«8. 

WORD. (1) A motto. 

<2) To take one't word again, i. e. to retract 
what one haa uid. North, To speak nine 
wordi at once, i. e. to talk very quickly. 

(3) To dispnte, or wrangle. East, Probably 
from the old English iMrd?, to diaoonrse. 

(4) The world. Nominale MS. 
WORDE. Talk ; repuUtion. 

He ilewe hyt enemy ta with grete envy, 
Greta wertf* of hym arooa, 

MS, Cantmb, Ff. li. 98. f. 78- 

a WORDING-HOOK. A dung-rake. CAeth. 
>WORDLE. The world, ff'eti, 
WORDLES. Speechleaa. (A.-S,) 
WORE. Were. {A.-S,) 

Ha yi woundyd twythesova 
Loka that he d«dd wort, 

MS. Cantab, Ff. il. 88. f, 133. 

WORGISH. Ill tasted, aa ale. Oxon, 
WORK. (1) "To make work," i. e. to cause or 
make a (tisturbance. Var. dioL 

(2) To suppurate. Wett, 

(3) To banter. Far, died. 
WORKINQ.STOOL. '< Working-stool for a 

silk-woman, mettier" Palsgrave. 
WORK-WISE. In a workmanlike way. 
WORLD. (1) A great quantity, rar, dial 
(2) World without end, long, tiresome. It iia 
world to §ee, it is a wonder or marveL 7b go 
to the world, to be married, ff the world wot 
on i/, a phrase implying utter impossibility. 
WORLDES. Worldly. {A,'S.) 
WORUNO. Rridav. 
WORM. (1) A serpent North, 

With the giaee of Ood Almyghte, 
Wyth the uwrMejyt tcbaUe y fyghta. 

MS. OMUafr. Ff. U. 38, 1187. 

(2) A poor creature. 

(3) A corkscrew. Kent. 
WORMIT. Wormwood. North, 
WORM.PUTS. Worm hillocks. East, 
WORMSTALL. An out-door shed for cattle in 

warm weather. North. 
WORNIL. The lanra of the gadfly growing 

under the skin of the back of cattle. 
WOROWS. To choke. See Worry, 
WORRA. A small round moveable nut or 
pinion, with grooves in it, and having a hole 
in its centre, through which the end of a 
round stick or spill may be thrust. The spill 
and worra are attached to the common spin- 
ning-wheel, which, with those and the tum- 
itring, form the apparatus for spinning wool, 
&c Jenninge. 
WORRE. Worse. {A.S.) 

Hast thow bacbyted thy oeghbore. 
For to make hym fare the worn 9 

MS. Cott. Oamd. A. U. f. 141. 
They have of maoy a londe tooowres 
Tf we f^ht m gela the worra. 

MM. Cmweh. WU IL «. f. 180. 



WORRT. To choke. North, 

WORSEN. To grow worse. rmr.diaL 

WORSER. Wone. StiU in use. 

WORSET. Worsted. North, 

WORSLE. ( 1) To wrestle. North, 
2) To clear up ; to recover. 

WORSTOW. Wert thou. {A.-S.) 

WORT. A vegetable ; a cabbage. 

WORTESTOK. The plant colewort. 

WORTUE. (1) To be; to go. {A..S.) 
And lyoorous folke, afture thel bene dede, 
Schttld woarth abowte allewey ther fai peyne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6. f. 8L 

(2) A nook of land, generally a nook lying bo- 
tween two rivers. 

(3) Wrath ; angry. 
WORTHER. Other. Dewm. 
WORTHLIEST. Most worthy. {A.^S.) 

Tbare myght no oother yjm pay 
Bot maydene Mildor the may, 
WartMiMt in wcde. 

MS. Iia«ofo A. L If, r. IS. 
WORTHLOKSTE. Most worthy. 
WORTHY. Lucky enough. Etut. 
WORTWALE. AhangnaiL 
WOS. A kind of com. 
WOSCHE. To wash. 

And over the chalyi uNMcAe hyt wA 
Twyea or thryei, as I the telle. 

JC5. Cotton Omud, A. tt. f. IfL 
WOSE. (1) Juice; mud; filth. 

He threat hom hi londer as men doi 
Crapbys, thrastyag owt the woo. 

Tumdale, p. 44. 
(3) Whoso. MS. Digby 86. 
WOSEN. The windpipe. 
WOSERE. Whosoever. 

For wooero loved and worshlppad Seynt Ede» y*wyi^ 
His tnvelle slUlle be ryjt weUe y-quy tte. 

Ckron, VUodmm. p. 13iL 
WOSINGB. Doling; running. 
WOST. Knowest. {A.-S.) 

The fyrste artykele ys, thon woot, 
Leve on Fader, and Sooe, and Holy Goat 

MS. Cott. Cimmd. A. IL f. 138. 

WOSTUS. Oast-house, ost-houae, where hope 

are dried. Kent. 
WOT. Eat. 

Wot v^ dryng wald she naae. 
8wa mykel som ad she taae. 

Guw 0/ WmrwUk, Jf MdMIII JUL 

WOTCHAT. An orchard. North, 
WOTE. To know. {A.^S.) 
WQTH. Oath, Somerset. 
WOTHE. (1) Eloquence. (^.-5.) 

(2) Harm i injury ; mischief Gawayne, 
WOTS. Oats. Var.diaL 

WOU. (1) How. (2) Error ; eviL 

(3) Very weak liquor. North, 
WOUCHE. Mischief; eviL Percy. 
WOUDONE. Woven. 
WOULDERS. Bandages. Eatt. 
WOULTERED. Fatigued ; exhansted. 
WOUNDER. One who wounds. 
WOUNDY. Very. Var, dial 

What thlnkst thott of it I 
But this Is to be onderttood 
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TTi«t auch an Mt loe Jeeiingly 
Perfonnt-d, argues certiUniy 
A mau ill nurtured, whose roindo 
1*0 venue never wm indlnde. 

MS. Play, imv. Ckarlm h 

WOUT. A vault. Nominale MS. 
WOUTE. Without. Heame. 
W0U5H. Error ; mischief. (i^.-5L) 
Ther never there comytii wo ny iMtfj** 
But tw«tnetee ther it ever i>nowgh. 

tMigianu PttmB, av. Cent. 
But nojt of tho, ab I trowe, 
That to that state are bonden, thonM imim. 

J«.liari.SStO,f.ll& 

]mOW.(l)Awall? (.^.-5.) 

V So neigh togidre, as it was leene, 

|\ That ther was nothing hero Utweene* 

I But wmo Co umo and wal to wal. 

t GoMW, Jf& A)dl.9M. 

{2) Pronounced so ai to rhyme to cow ; to mew, 

as cats do. Une, 
WOWE. To woo. {J.'S.) 

Haet thow wow0t any wyghte. 
And Cfempted hyve over nyghte. 

MS. CM. OsMd. A. fLf. 14S. 
He wowpd the quene boChe day and nyghte. 
To lye hur by he had by t hyghte. 

jr& Gmln6. Ff. il. 91, f. 71. 

WOWERIS. Wooers. 

Thou5 iche have wowerU ten or twelve. 

Govmr, MIS. Soe. Jnhq, 134, t O. 

WOWKE. A week. 

WOWL. To howl; to cry. Var.diaL 

WOXSE. Waxed. {A.^&) 

And worn* Into so fayre ^d so bryjt a day. 

' Ounm, FilMfun. p. ]S7> 

WOTSE. Juice. See Wo9e (1). 
WRACK. (1) Wreck. *" Vareek, a sea-wracke 
or wrecke/' Cotgrave. 

In the eight, short life, danger of death In tm- 
▼ell. In the ninth, in perlll to be slalne by theeve*. 
In the tenth, imprisonment, turaelre, condemnation',' 
and death by meanesof princes. In the eleventh, a 
thousand evllls, and mlschiefee for IVienda. In th# 
twelfth, death In prison. jtrt ^AMtrtHogn^ 187Si 

Brunt ; consequences. Wut, 
The rack or torture. 
WRAIE. To betray ; to discover. (.^..&) 
WRAIN. Discovered. (^.-5.) 
WRAITH. (1) The apparition of a person which 

appears before his death. Nortknimb. 
f2) The shaft of a cart. North, 
hTRAKE. Destruction ; mischief. Oaw, 
Felyce, he seyde, for thy sake 
To us ys comen moclie wrakt. 
And alle for the love of the 
Dedd be here knyKhtyt thre 1 

MS. CkMfa6. Ff. ILSa^ f. 104, 
WRALL. To cry ; to wawl. 
WRAMP. A sprain. Cumb. 
WRANGDOME. Wrong. 
WRANGLANDS. Dwarf trees on poor moun- 
tainous grounds. North, 
WRANGLESOME. Cross ; quarrelsome. 
WRANGOUSLY. WrongfuUy. North, 
WRAPE. To ravish. 
WRASfi. Same as fToM, q. v. 
WRASK. Brisk ; courageous. Hearm, 
WRASSLY. To wrestle. Somenet. 



WRAST. (1) Worst. Seelclt(9). 
(2) A kind of dttem. 

(3) 

He shalbe wionge un —f . 

Or I wMide awaye. 

(4) A shrew. North, 

(5) Loud; stem. Oawayne, 
WRASTELYNGE. Wrestling. 

Wmsielyngw, and schotynge, and sochemai 
Thow myyte BOt uae wythowte blame. 

MS, CM. Ommd. A. tt. & 1I7* 
WRASTLE. (1) To dry ; to patch. Eut. 
(2) To spread with many roots, spoken of new* 

sown corn. OUme, 
WRAT. A wart. North, 
WRATH. Severe weather. 
WRATHE. To anger, or make angry. Also, 
to be or become angry. {A.'S.) 
Hast thou by malyt of thy doy^e^ 
Wrmthtktd thy ne5bore In any thynge I 

US. Qttt. Cfaud. A. IL 1 141* 

When he felyd hys woundys smart. 
He leretasd eore yn hys herte. 

MS, Caniab, Ff. U.«. f.flW 
The dragon fUyd strokys smerte. 
And he mrathed yn hys herto. 

Jf & Cumlab, Wr. iim,r. 114. 
WRAW. Angry; peevish. 

When they have one their habergon of malt. 
They wene to make many a man to halt. 
For they be than so angry and so le ra ie. 
And yet they will stombile at a straw. 

Jf&liflMriLCM. 

WRAWEN. To call out (Dm/.) 
WRAWLIN6. Quarrelling or contending with 

a loud voice. Hamnp m wrow is exciting m 

quarrel, and confusion in the streets, &e. 

Wmam*9 Yoriih, 
WRAX. To stretch, or yawn. North. 
WRAXEN. To grow out of bounds, spoken of 

weeds, &c. Kent. 
WRAXUNG. Wrestling. Dewm. 
WRAYWARD. Peevish ; morose. 
WREAK. (1) Revenge. Shai, 

(2) To fret ; to be angry. North, 

(3) A cough. IFettm. 
WREASEL. A weasel North, 
WREATH. (1) Acresset-light 

(2) A swelling from a blow. North. 
WRECKS. (1) Stranger. {A,-S.) 

(2) Anger ; wrath. Also, to anger. 

Dragons galle her wyne shal be. 
Of addres venym also, saith he. 
That may be heled with no leche, 
80 violent thel are and ful of wmrtOu, 

JfS.iliUtt. 11M6, f. 97. 
And eovcre me atte that dredful day, 
TU that thy wreeAe be y-pessed away. 

M8. Addit. liaos, t 7& 
Men and wemen dwellyd he among, 
5yt wrtektfd he nerer non with wrong. 

MS. Oamtab. Ff. ii. 3B. f. 7&- 

(3) Revenge. (^.-S.) 

WRECK. Dead undigested roots and stems of 
grasses and weeds in ploughland. Norfolk, 

WRED. Rubbish, the baring of a quarry. To 
wrtdt to dear the rubbish. To make wrtd^ 
to pofbrm work speedily. NorthMmk 
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WRBE. To 8««"na»^ icandg] of any one. 
WREEDEN. Peevish ; erost. Cumb. 
WREEST. A piece of timber on the side of a 

plough made to take on and off. KetU» 
WREINT. Awry. 
WREITH. " Detiordre, to wring or wreitk," 

HolfybamPi Dietianarie, 1593. 
WREKE. (1) Sea-weed. Nominale MS. 
(2) Revenged. Also, revenge. 

Of all* the AlmayiM they wylle be wnkt, 

M8. Cantab. Ft. it. SB, 1 101. 

WREKER. An avenger. (A.-S.) 
WREKIN-DOVE. The turtledove. 
WRENCHE. A trick ; a stratagem. 

Of hys wordyt h« can forthenke, 

But jy t he ihoghC aoodur unreneht. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 98, f. 107* 

WRENCKE. Same as Wrenehe, q. v. 
Many men the woride here frayetes* 
Bot he et nogbt wyse that tharetn trayttet. 
For it lecdee a man iryth un-mck«s and wylea. 
And at the last It hym begylca. 

HampoUt MS. Bowmt p. M. 

WRENOCK. Same as Wretchoek^ q. v. 
WREST. A twist, or turn. 
WRETCH. " Poor wretch" is a term of en- 
dearment in Gloucestershire. 
WRETCHE. To reck, or care. 
WRETCHOCK. The smallest of a brood of do- 
mestic fowls. Gifford. 
WRETE. Written. 

Hyt yt aeyde, thurghelaweivrefe. 
That thyn hede shulde be of nmete. 

MS. HaH. 17tl. f . U- 

WRETHEN. Twisted. (A.^S.) 

WRETON. Written. (A.-S.) 

But men may fynde, who to wol loke, 
Som manere peyne wreton in boke. 

MS ^dd</. 11306, f. 94. 

WRETTE. The teat of a breast. 
WRET-WEED. The wild euphorbia, which is 
sometimes used to cure warts. A wart is still 
called toret in Norfolk. 
WRICHE. Wretched. (A.'S.) 
WRICKEN. Miserable. Line. 
WRIDE. To spread abroad. fFe$t. 
WRIE. (1) To betray ; to discover. 

Ther is no man this pkoe con icvy*. 
But thyielf. jif thou wilt aey. 
And than art thou unkynde. 

MS. Ouiteb. Ff. V. 48, f. 51. 

(2) To cover. (A.-S.) 

Sone, heaeyde, for Goddya loTe» 
IF/y« me with lum clothe above. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 8. 

WRIGGLE. Any narrow winding hole. 

WRIGGLERS. Small vrriggling animals. 

WRIGHT. A workman. (A.'S.) 
He ded come loyyffeff for to make 
Coveryng over hem for tempest aak«. 

Jf5.HaW. 1701, r.8i. 

WRT6HTRT. The business of a wright. 
WRIMPLED. Cmmpled. 
WRIN. To cover ; to conceaL 
WRINCHED. Sprained. '*I have wrinehed 

my foote," HoUybmff Dietimume, 1593. 
WRINE. A wrinkle. Sonunet. 



WRING. (I) To trouble. Jhnei. 

(2) A press for dder. JVe^. 

WRING-HOUSE. A house for cider-making. 

WRINGLE. (1) A wrinkle. (2) To crack. 

WRINGLE-GUT. A nervous fidgety man. 

WRINGLE-STRAWS. Long bent, or grass. 

WRINKLE. A new idea. Fur.dioL 

WRISTELE. To wrestle. 

WRIT. A scroll of writing. 

WRITH. The stalk of a plant. 

WRITHE. (1) Anger. 

Thus thay fighte in the fry the. 
With warn wreke thay thatre irryMe. 

MS. LUuoln A. i. 17, t. IS! 

(2) To twist; to turn aside. 

The gode man to hys cage can goo, 
And wr^thtd thepyes necke yn two. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11.88, f. ISft 

(3) Worthy. 



(4) The band of a faggot. Wett. 

(5) To cover anything up. 
WRITHEN. Twisted. North. 
WRITHING. A turning. 
WRITHLED. Withered. 

WRITINGS. Persons who quarrel are said io 

bum the writingt, 
WRITING-TABLE. A table-book. 
WRIVED. Rubbed. (F/em.) 
WRIZZLED. Wrinkled ; shrivelled up. 

WRO. A comer. 

Nere Sendy forth ther isaicTee, 
And nere that varo ia a welle, 
A ston ther is the wel even flro. 
And nere the wel, truly to telle. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. t. 48, f. 114. 

WROBBE. 

If I soldo sytt to domcadaye. 

With my tonge to wnMta and wrye, 
CcrUnely that lady gaye 

Never bese icho aakryede for mee. 

MS. linattn A. i. 17. f. 140. 

WROBBLE. To wrap up. Her^. 

WROCKLED. Wrinkled. StuKX. 

WROHTE. Worked ; wrought. {A.'S.) 

WROKE. Avenged. 

Lol thus bath Ood the sclaundre uvelre 
That thou ajens Constaunce bast spoke. 

Gou'«r, MS. Soe, Jnttq. .Si, f. 67. 

WROKIN. A Dutch woman. 
WRONG. (1) Untrue. (2) Crooked. 
(3) A large bough. Suffolk. 
WRONGOUS. Wrong. PaUgravt. 

Oye seyde, thou doyst uncurtcslye 

For to smyte me wrongemfy** 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii 38, f. 188 

WROTE. (1) To grub, as swine, &c. 

There he wandyrde faste abowte, 

And Mfr«»<:y«lfaste with hyssnowte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. I ^, f. 18t 

Long he may dyge and wrota. 

Or he have hys fyll of the rote. 

In somour he lyvys be the fkute. 

And berys that were full tuete ; 

In wyntcr may he no thing fynd, 

Bot levys and grasse and of the rynd. 

MS. Jthmfit n, XV. Cca A 
(2) A root SkeUoH. 
WROTHELY. Angrily. {A.'S.) 
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Th* may de lokyd on Oye foD gnrmin^ 
And »ele unroth«tif answeryd hym. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii.a8,r.l48. 

WROTHER. More wrath. 

And leyd, lordyngei, for 50ur lyTCS* 
Be never the wroth«r with ^our wyTes. 

MS. Jtthmoie 61, f. 60. 

WROTHERHELE. lU fate, or condition. 
WR0U5TE. Wrought ; made. 
And jIt a leehoure alle his lyf 
He was, and In avoutrye 
He Mnrou^tt many a trecherye. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Aniiq. 134, f. ISS. 
That alle thynge has wro^t, 
Heveneand erthe, and alle trf nojt. 

MS. out. aaud. A. U. f. IS. 
WROX. Tohcrintodecay. Warw. 
WRUCKED. Thrown up. Gawayne. 
WRY. To turn aside. 

But teehe hyre to knele downe the by. 
And turawhat thy face from hyre thou wrp. 

MS. Catt. Ciaud. A. it. f. 136. 

WRYDE. Covered, (^.-5.) 

She ran than thurghe hem and hastily hyde, 
And with here kercheree hyi hepyt the wryd9. 

MS.Hari. 1701, f. 86. 

WRYGULDY. 

Jak boy, !• thy bow {-broke. 
Or hath any man done the wrygyUw wrange ? 
^^ Snt«rhtde of the Four BUmtntet. 

WRYNCHE. On wrynche, acton. 
The TlJ. wyflb lat one the bynche, 
And eefae ca«te her legge one coryndto. 

MS, Ptrkington 10. f.aS. 

WRY-NOT. To ahead wrynot, ia to outdo the 

deril. Lane. 
WRYTE. A writing. 

AH yn yoye and delyte. 

Thou muete bere hym thyi wr^tt. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 109. 

WUD. With. North. 
WUDDER. To make a sullen roar. 
WUDDLE. To cut North. 
WULE. To cry. Suiux. 
WULLERD. AnowL Sahp. 
WULLOW. The alder. Salop. 
WUNDERELLE. A wonder. 
WURSHIPLY. Worshipfully ; respcctfuDy. 



WURT. The canker-worm. 
WUSK. A sudden gnst Nottt. 
WUSSET. A scarecrow. Wilt$. 
WUSTEN. Knew. (A.^.) 

Wei huy wtuttn in heore mod* 

Thai it was Jbesu Terrei God. 

jrA.L«ifd.l08,i:i1. 
WUT. Sense ; knowledge. 

He b ever out of tour, and wood ; 

How ehul we amende hit mood i 

Cartor jTundl. MS. Colt, TWn. Cantab, f. 46L 

WY-DRAUGHT. A sink, or drain. 

WYE. A man. (^.-SL) 

Twa thoiande in tale honede on ttedyt. 
Of the wyghtcete wyot in alle 5one Westa laodyi. 
Morto Arthuro, MS. Uneoin,t.Si, 

WYESE- Men. {A..S.) 

Nowe they wende orer the watyre thlie wyichipflilla 

knyghttea, 
Thurghe the wode to the wone there the wpom ryetea. 
JTorlft Jrthuro, MS. JUiwete, f. 67. 
WYLT. Escaped. Gawayne. 
WYNDOWED. Blown, or winnowed. 
I have one of the imale, 
Was urjffidowed away. 
^ MS. i»orkinglan 10, f. «t 

WYN-TRE. A Tine. 

Methoujte I saw a toyn-fre. 

And a bowje with braunchee thre. 

CknorMundi, MS. Coll. THn, Cantab. t», 

WYRLYNG. 

God forbede that a wylde Irish uvrtgng 
Shottlde be chosen for to be theyr kyng. 

MS. Soe. Jntiq. 101, f. m. 

WYRWYNE. To choke ; to suffocate. 
WYTHCLEPYNE. To revoke, or recalL 
WYTHENE. Whence. Perceval, 603. 
WY3T. Wight, or person. 

Fro the morwetyde In to the ny|t 

Israel in God doth trowe, 
Israel be toknith every Myjf 

That with God schal ben and gooetly kiMNiv ; 
God to knowe Is mannys ryjt. 

That wil hit wlttlt wel beetowei 
Therfore I hope, as he hath hy5t. 
That hevyn Uyt it mannys ow«. 

HampoU^t ParaphroM tftha Frntma^ Mi. 



XIs used in some dialects for th. It con- 
• stantly occurs in the Coventry Mysteries, 
jpodf xalf xuld, xait, &c. 
But DOW in the memory of my passyon. 

To ben partabyl with me in my reyn above, 
)• j«f drynk myn blood with gret devocyon, 
Wheche ami be and llbr mannys love. 

OMwnurry JVytrtirlc^ p. S78. 



XENAGOGIE. 

These be the things that I had to lemember in 
Elthem ; and, to make an ende of all, these be the 
places whereof I meant to make note in thia my 
xonagogU and perambulation of Kent, the ant and 
onely shyre that I have described. 

^/v^«r^r» I-Mi*anto'e PermahalatUm, im» p. m 

XOWYNE. To Shove. Fr.Purw. 
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TT b employed as a prefix to verbs in the 
• tame manner as I. See p. 472. 
TA.(l)Yea. (J,-&) 
(2) One. (3) You. North, 
YAAPPING. Crying in despair, lamenting; 
applied to chickens lamenting the absence of 
their parent hen. North, 
TABLES. Ablins; perhaps. North, 
TACK. To snatch. Line. 
TAD. Went. (A.^S.) 

HU tqulen haMt* h« ha^a 
Whsn he to tbedeyM pad, 
WitKottta oouped thono. 

Tarrtnt ^ Porft^ial, p. 51. 

YADDLE. Drainings from a dunghilL 
YAP. Gave. (^.-5.) 
YAPP. To bark. North, 
YAPFIL. A woodpecker. Her^. 
YAPPLB. (1) An armfiiL Comw. 
(2) To bark. Same as Kt^, q. ▼. 

3) To eat A cant term. 

4) To snatch ; to take iUidtly. 
YAITINGS. See GaUmg: 
YAITS. Oata. Cumb. 
YAK. An oak. NortK 
YAKE. To force. Yorlnh, 
YAKKER. An acorn. Wut, 
YAL. (1) Whole. (2) Ale. North, 
YALE. (1) A small quantity. BoMt. 

(2) To yell ; to cry. S^ffoUc, 
YALLOW.BBELS. Guineas. Exmoor. 
YALOWB. Yellow. MmmdeoUe. 
YALT. Yielded. 

He Joined hb bonden* Joe toui di. 
And palt hem thank and gramerd. 

Artkattr end Mtrttn, p. 919. 

YALU. Yellow. NoHh. 

Hto here, that was paim and bright, 
Blae it bicome anonright i 
Nas no man In thk world so wiie of sight, 
That afterward him knowe might. 

Op of Warwik*, p. S2t. 

YAM. ;i^ Home. (2) Aim. Yorkih, 

(3) To eat heartily. North, 
YAMERDE. Lamented ; sorrowed. 
YAMMEiL (1) To yearn after. Lane. 

(2) To grumble ; to fret. North. Also, to 
make a loud disagreeable noise. 

YAM MET. An ant, or emmet. Wett. 

YAM PH. To bark continuously. North. 

YAN. One. North. 

YANCE. Once. North, 

YANE. (1) To yawn. PaUgrme, 
The bore roos and pu»>pd wyde, 
Befyse let the spere to hym glyde. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. IL 38, f. 100. 

(2) One ridge of com, with the reapers em- 
ployed on it. 

(3) The breath. (4) One. North. 
YANGER. Yonder. Suuex, 
YANGLE. (1) To chatter ; to wrangle. 
(2) A yoke for an animaL Ea»t, 

YANKS. Leathern or other leggings worn by 
agricultural labourers, reaching from below 
the knee to the top of the highlow. Some- 
times they are called Bow- Ytmkoea, 



YANSEL. One's self. North, 
YAH. (1) An ape. North. 

(2) Quick ; ready ; apt. North, 

(3) To bark ; to yelp. Also, a cur. 
YAPE. To gossip. Suuex. 
YAPPEB. To yelp. Dtton. 
YAPPY. CttMs : imtable. North. 
YAR. (1) To snarl Line. 

(2) The earth. North. 

h) Your. (4) Sour. Vtar. iioL 

(5) Aghast ; intimidated. Snttex, 

YARBS. Herbs. Wett. 

YARD. (1) Earth; land. •« Myddell yarde,** 
Chester Plays, L 67. lo Suffolk a garden, 
especially a cottage-garden, is so termed. 

(2) A rod, or staff. The term was even applied 
to a long piece of timber, &c 

(3) The penis. 

YARD-LAND. A quantity of land, which Ta- 
ries, according to the place, from 15 to 40 
acres. In some places, a quarter of an acre 
is called a yard of land. 

YARD-MAN. The labourer Who has the special 
care of the farmyard. 

YARE. (1) Nimble ; sprightly ; quick ; aetive ; 
ready. Ray gives this as a Suffolk word. It 
is found in Shakespeare, Decker, and contem- 
porary writers, often as a sea term. See the 
Tempest, i. 1. 

(2) Ready. (^.-5:) 

Then IJ. of them made them pare. 
And to the cyti the chylde they bafc 

MS. Camtab. Ff. U. », f. M. 
The erle buskyd and made hyn para 
For to ryd% oTyr the rereta. 

MS. Ckmtab. Ff. II. fli, f. M. 

(3) A fold behihd a house, &c. 
hS Brackish to the taste. North. 
(5) A fish-lock. 

YARK. (1) To strike ; to beat. North. Also, 
a stroke, a jefk, a snatch, a pluck. " A yaike 
of a whip," Florio, p. 98. 

2) To take away ; to take off. Somenet. 

3) To kick. Holme, 1688. 

4) To prepare. North. 

5) Sharp ; acute ; quick. Devon. 
YARKE. To mtke ready ; to prepare. 
YARLY. Early. Lane. 

What, Is he styrrynge so partp this momynga 
whiche dranke so moche ycitemyghte. 

Paltgra9€'» Aeataahu, 15401 

YARM. (1) To scold ; to gnunble. Eatt. 

(2) An unpleasant noise. Line. Also, to make 
a loud unpleasant noise. 

YARMOUTH-CAPON. A red-herring. 

YARN. (1) To earn. Wett. 

(2) A net made of yam. 

YARN-BALL. A ball stuffed with yam, used 
by children playing at balL 

YARNS. To yearn after. 

YAR-NUT. An earth-nut. North. 

YARRE L. A weed. Sufoik. 

YARRINGLES. '* An instrument of great use 
among good housewifes, by means of which 
yam-slippings or hanks (after they have been 
washed and whitened) are wound op lot* 
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dewi or nmad halls ; these hy some are tenned 
• pair of yarringles, or yarringle blades, which 
•re nothing else but two sticks or jneces of 
wood set cross, with a hole in the middle, to 
turn round about a wooden or iron pin fixed 
in the stock ; the ends are full of holes, to put 
the pins in, narrower or wider, according to 
the compass of the slipping or yarn upon it. 
Some have these instruments jointed with 
hinges, to turn treble* they being the easier 
for carriage; but such a««, more for curiosity 
than necessity. The stock is made of various 
shapes ; some have a square on the top, with a 
wharl in the middle, and edged about like the 
tides of a box, into which the clews are put, 
as they are wound, and this is set upon three 
or four wooden feet. Others have them in 
form of a pillar fixed in a sqiskre, with a three- 
cornered or round foot, either plain or else 
wrought with turned or carved work, to show 
the ingenuity of the artificer, or splendour of 
the owner," Diet. Rust. The term occurs in 
early vocaliularies, in the Pr. Parv., &c. 

TARROWAT. The common yarrow. 

TARTH. The earth. North, 

YARUM. Milk. A cant term. 

TARWINGLS. See Yarrimglei. 

TARY. Sharp4 quick ; ready. KetU. 

TASPEN. An Essex word, according to Ray, 
signifying as much as can be taken up in both 
hands joined together. Skinner refers to 
Gouldman. 

TAT. (1) A gate. Still in use. 
Thenrkiles the king ate mete sat. 
The lyoim foth to play withouten the pmt, 

OynfWarwUi0,p, 151. 

<2)Hot. (3) A heifer. North. 

YATE-STOOP. Agate-post. North. 

YATTON. Tbetownof Ayton. 

YAUD. A horse, or mare. North. The pro- 
vincial form of jade. 

YAUP. (1) To cry out ; to shriek ; to make a 
loud noise in talking. North, 

(2) To be hungry. North. 
YAVE. Gave. 

The ermy te he yeee gode day» 
And to Pole he toke the way. 

MS. Cantob. Ft. 11.38, f. 185. 

YAVILL. A common ; a heath. Devon. 
YAW. (1) Yes. (2) To hew. JFett. 

(3) When a ship is not steered steadily, but goes 
in and out with her head,' they say sheyatra. 
Sea-Dictionary, 12mo. 1708. 

YAWLE. To cry ; to howl. Eatt. 

Id the popee kychyne the leullyone ehall not 

brawle, 
Nor f yght for my greee. If the prieatee woulde for 
meiMuofe. &■/«*• Kvng0 JeAen, p. 78. 

YAWN. To howl. Crmren. 
YAWNBY. A stupid feUow. Lbuf. 
YAWNEY.BOX. A donkey. Derb. 
YAWNUPS. Same as roiMMy, q. V. 
YAWSE-BONES. Ox-bones, used by boys in a 

game called yawee. Yorluh, 
Y-BLEMT. Blinded. 



Othenagalae, too much Iwmnp-bbmt 
With heavenly wale ai^ with religloii- 

Y-BORNE. Bom; carried. (^.-5.) 

For the laaere was y-bomt up even 
With angelyi to the blyne of heven. 

MS. Harl. 8860* f. 70l 

Y-BORNID. Burnished. (^.-5.) 

With gokle of fey the fayre and bryjte p-homid. 
With charit^ that 3evech wo dere a lyjte. 

L^dgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 1ft. 

YCHAN. Each one. {A.-S,) 

I have done the grettist lynne 
That any woman may be in, 
Agaynee God and hli seyntetycAoi. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 4«. 
Into a diaumbur they be goone* 
There they ichuldc be dubbed yehone. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. iL aS, f. 149. 

YCHELE. An icicle. 

Y-CLEDD. Clothed. 

When they were thus if-eledd. 

To a chaumbuT the erie hym yede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f. 149U 

Y-CORE. Chosen. 

Edgar that was Bdmundys 5onger ionn. 
To the kyndam of Englond was y-cor*. 

Chrvn. VUodun. p. S3. 

Y-CORN. Chosen. {A.-S.) 

Where thurch we ben to heveo y e ww . 
And the devel his might forlorn. 

Arthaur and Mtrlin, p. t& 

Y-DOO. Done ; finished. (^.-&) 

Fortbe sche went with sorowe y-nogh. 
And tyed hur hors to a boghe. 
Tylle the throwca were alle y-doe. 

MS. Catdeb. Ff. U. m, f. 74. 
YDUL. Idle; Tain. 

I holde hyt bat an fdul thyoge 
To spcke mycheof teythynge. 

MS. Con. Qamd. A. il. f. Ul 

Y-DYT. Stopped. {A.-S.) 

Wyth hys uyle my knee he hath kny^ t, 
And wyth hys hede my mouth yw^f. 

Jf& Hori. 1701, r. SI 

YE. (1) An eye. 

And as he loutcd, hys ye gan blenche. 
And say one sytte before the benche. 

MS. HarL 1701, f. S^ 
That he make may hye lowe. 
And lowe hye in a lytylle throwe I 
God may do, wf thowten lye, 
Hys wylle in the twynkelyng of an ye/ 
The kyng seyde than, with thojt unsubulle. 
Ye synge thys ofte and alle hys a fabulle ! 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38, f. Ufk 
From nyse japes and rybawdye 
Thow moste tumeaway thyn ye. 

Ma. Cott. aaud, A. ii. f. 187 

(2) Yea; yes. (^.-5.) 
YEAD. The head. Weet. 
YEAME. Home. North. 
YEAN. (1) To throw. J>evon. 

(2) To can, or bring forth young. ^^^ 

[3) You will. Lane. ,*— ^ 

YEAND-BY-TO. Before noon. Ltnus.Jjff 
YEANDER. Yonder, ^ar. dial. ^ 
YE ANT. A giant. 

He oome where the yeant was, 
And leyde, gode syr, let me pa»se. 

M& Cantab. Ft. iL 38, f 64 
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TB^PM. To hiccough. North. 
TEAR-DAY. An aniuTenary daj; a day on 



which prayers were said for the dead. 
YEARDED. Buried. 
YKARDLY. Very. Norih. 
YEARLING. A beast one year old. 
YEARN. To yex, or grieve. 
YEARNS. To give tongue, a hunting term, ap- 
plied to hounds when they open on the game. 
^^YEARNSTFUL. Very earnest. Lanc,^ 
^^YEASINO. The eaves of a house. Lane^ 
^SKEASY. Easy. Lane,r^ 
W YEATH. Heath ; ground. Went, 
YEATHER. Same as £/A«r (3). 
YEAVBLING. The evening. Bettm. 
YEAVY. Wet and moist. Exmwr. 
YEBBLE. Able. Northumb. 
YED. (1) An aperture or way where one collier 

only can work at a time. 
(2) Edward. Derb. 
YEDART. Edward. S^cp. 
YEDDINGES. SeeSeddrnga. 
^:YEDDLB. To addle, or earn. Chesk. 
W YEDE. Went (^.-5.) 

Thurch the wombe sad thurch the chine. 
The sperefMl* even blllne. 

Arihamr amd MarHn, p. 836. 

So they watchyd and y«cr« to raeCe, 
The byichop the gnoe dyd My. 

MS, Cantab. Ft, ii. 3B, f. 40. 
Bat then they wente fro that ttede, 
On ther way forthe they jrcite 

Fene fro every towne. 
Into a grete wyldumes, 
FuOe of wylde beatyi hyt was. 
Be dale and eke be downe. 

MS. CatUab. Ff. Ii. 98, f. '^ 

YEDWARD. (1) Edward. CAetA. 
(2) A dragon fly. <?rofe. af^ 

YEEKS. Itch. YorkiJL 
YEENDER. The forenoon. North. This is pro- 
bably a corruption of undem, q. v. 
YEEPE. Active; alert; prompt (^.-5.) 
YEEPSEN. Sameasyaspeii,q.v. 
YEERY. Angry. North. 
YEES. Eyes. Bxmoor. 
YEEVIL. Adungfork. Wat. 
YEF. To give. Also, a gift. 
YEFFELL. EviL 

Y met hem hot at Wentbreg, leyde Lytyll John, 

And therfoT ^(ffttt mot he the, 
Seehe thre strokM he me gafe. 

Yet they cleSfe by my leydys. 

H/obin Boodf L 83. 

YEPTE. A gift. {J.-S.) 

YEGE. A wedge. 

YSIFER. A heifer. Devon. 

YEK. An oak. North. 

YEL. AneeL Somertet. 

YELD. Eld; age. SJteiton. 

YELD-BBASTS. Annuals barren, not giving 

milk, or too young for giving profit. 
YELDE. To yield, pay, give. (^.-&) 
YELDER. Better ; rather. North. 
YELD-HALL. AgnUd-hall. 
YELDROCK. The yellow-hammer. North. 
n. 



YELE-HOUSE. A brewing-house. Biockett 
has ytUJumMt^ an alehouse. 



^ELF. Adungfork. Ch^th.' 



I 



YELK. To prepare clay for the dawber by 

mixing straw and stubble with it. 
YELLOT. The jaundice. Heref. 
YELLOW-BELLY. A person bom in the fens 

of Lincolnshire. Line. 
YELLOW.BOTTLE. Com marigold. Kent. 
YELLOW-BOYS. Guineas. Var.diaL 
YELLOW-HOMBER. Thechaflinch. Wett. 
YELLOWNESS. Jealousy. Shak. 
YELLOWS. (1) Jealousy. 

Thy blood ii yet uncorrupted, tftllcwt has not 

tainted it. T%tH> Laneathirt LoMrt, 1640, p. 97. 

(2) Dyers' weed. MidL C. 

(3^ A disorder in horses. 

(4) The jaundice. Still in use. 

YELLOW-SLIPPERS. Very young calves. 

YELLOW-STARCH. Was formerly much used 

for staining linen for dress, ruffs, &c It is 

frequently referred to. 
YELLOW-STOCKINGS. To anger the yeUow 

stockings, i. e. to provoke jealousy. 
YELLOW-TAILS. Earthworms yellow about 

the tail. Topsell's Serpents, p. 307. 
YELLOW-YOWLEY. The yellow-hammer. 
YELM. To lay straw in order fit for use by a 

thatcher. Eatt. 
YELOWSE. Jealous. 

Thon woldet t be ao ifehwM, 
And of me to amerowse. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 91, f. 128. 

YELPER. A young dog ; a whelp. 

YELTE. (1) Yicldeth. (A.-S.) 

(2) A young sow. North. 

YELVE. The same as l^jT, q. v. ^ 

EM. Edmund. Lane. ^' 

YE MAN. A servant of a rank next below a 

squire ; a person of middling rank. 
YEME. (1) An uncle. 

Hi* dame nowe maye dreame. 
For her owine bame teame 
For nother ante nor yeme 
Gettet this gaye garmente. 

Chester Play. U. J 




(2) Care ; attention. Also, to take care of, to 
rule, guide, or govern. 

Be that hadde Beret lein In bendei 
Seve yer In peine* grete, 
Lite i-dronke and laaee i^ete. 
His browe stank for defaut ofpeme. 
That it set after ase a seme. 

Bevet efHamtoun, p. 68 

YEMMOUTH. Aftermath. Gloue. 
YEN. Eyes. (^.-5L) 

And his felaw forthwith also 
Was blynde of botbe his yen two. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 6S. 
The teryi owte of hyt yen yode. 

MS. Hart. SSS2, f. 133. 

YENDE. India. 

He send bynhop Swytelyn y-wys* 
Into Yende for hym on pilgranage. 

Chnn. Ftl0dUH, p. 99. 

YENDEN. Ended. Wett. 
YENE. (1) To yawn, or gape. 

60 
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llanl moothe the gret bot. 
And griaelich« psMd, God it wot 

Jrthomr and MerUn, p« S63. 

(2) Eyes. See Yen, 
Sith I am wounded wyth yowre yent tweyne. 
Lete me no lengur tighen for yowre take. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. L 6» f . 12. 

(3) To enter into. (A,'S,) 

(4) To lay an egg. Weber. 

(5) To give up to. 
YBNLET. An inlet. 

I tuppoie that by gtnlade he meaneth a thing yet 
well knowne in Kent, and exprened by the word 
yenlade or yenl«t, which betokeneth an indraught 
or inlett of water into the lande. 

Lambarit^t PerambulatUmt 1696, p. 8B0. 

YENNED. Threw. Devon, 
YEO. An ewe. Exmoor. 
YEOMAN-FEWTERER. See Fewterer, 
YEOMAN'S-BREAD. A kind of bread made 

for ordinary use. 
YEOMATH. Aftermath. WiU$, 
YEOVERY. Hungry. Northumb, 
YEP. Prompt; quick. A brisk active person 
is said in Suffolk to be yepper. 
The to and fourti werenjrep. 
Thai leten ther hors gode chep. 

Arthaurand Merlin, p. 912. 
Syr Befyie that was bothe wyie and yape. 
He tmote the liois with the epurryi of golde. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ii. 88* f. 101. 

#YEPPING. The chirping of birds. 
¥EP-SINTLE. Two handfuls. Lane.jft 
YERD. (1) A fox-earth. ft«m*. 
(2) A rod, or staff. Still in use. 
YERE. (1) An heir. In a bond dated 1605, 
written in a copy of Hall's Union, fol. Lond. 
1548, in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the writer mentions " myne yeree, 
executors, administratoTS, and assignes.'' 
(2) An ear. Nominale MS. 

But lone the! cane away here hedes wrye. 
And to fayre speche lyttely thaire iferes cloie. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. i. 6, t 104. 

(a) A year. (^.-5:) 

YERK. To kick, like a horse. 

YERLY. Early. 

Yerly when the day can tprfnge, 
A preeit he dud a maase eynge. 

M8. Cantab. Ff. ii.38, f. 83. 

YERMEN. Men hired by the year. 
YERNE. (1) Iron. Nominale MS. " The yem 
pot," Dr. Dec's Diary, p. 24. 

(2) Quickly ; eagerly ; briskly. 

For he leyd he wald a* yem 
Fight with that gcaunt item. 

Gy qf Warwike, p. 804. 

(3) To run. Octovian, 965. See Wright's 
Gloss, to Piers Ploughman. 

(4) To desire ; to seek eagerly. (A,'S.) 
^(5) A heron. Cheth. 
■^YERNPUL, Melancholy. Naret. 

YERNIN. Rennet. Yorksh. 
YBRNINO. Activity ; diUgence. 
j^YERNSTFUL. Very earnest. Lane. 
YERRARCHY. Hierarchy. 
YERRED. Swore. Devon. 
YXRRING. Noisy. Sgmoor. 



^ 



YERRIWIG. An earwig. JfetL 
YERSTERNE-NIGHT. Last night. 

Wei the grete that ilche knight. 

That lopede with thayerttene-night. 

Bene* tffBanUaun, p. 119. 

YERTH. Earth. Var. dial 

YERT-POINT. A game mentioned in the old 

play of Lady Alimony. 
YES. (1) Eyes. See Ye. 
(2) An earthworm. Somereet. 
YESK. "lycske, I gyve a noyse out of my 

stomacke,^> engloute" Palsgrave. See Yesc. 
YEST. Froth. (^.-&) 
YESTE. Gest;tale. 

Theemperowre gaf hur zl. pownde. 
In yestt as we rede. 

Ma. Cantab. Ft iL 88, f. 84 
Now begynnyth a y«U0 ageyn 
Of Kyng Quore and Armyn. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. 11. 38, f. UL 

j^fESTMUS. A handful. Lane. ^ 

7 YESTREEN. Last night. North. 
YESTY. Frothy. Hence, light. 
YETE. A gate. North. 

On ascapede and atom 

In at the caatel yett, 

Ase the king lat at the mete. 

BewM tfUaatptamh pc M. 

YETEN. Gotten. Chaucer. 
YETHARD. Edward. Warw. 
YETH-HOUNDS. Dogs without heads, the 

spirits of unbaptised children, which ramble 

among the woods at night, making wailing 

noises. Devon. 
YETLING. A small uron pan, with a bow handle 

and three feet. North. 
YET-NER. Not nearly. Sueeex. 
YETS. Oats. Var. diaL 
YETTUS. Yet. Warw. 
YEVE. (1) To give. {A.-S.) 

To the worlde y wylle me never yete» 
But ecTTe the, Lorde. whylle y leve. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. U. 86^ f . M. 

(2) Evening. Reliq. Antiq. i. 300. 
YEVEN. Given. (J,-S.) 
YEWD. Went. North. 
YEWER. A cow's udder. North. 
YEWERS. Embers ; hot ashes. Exm. 
YEW-GAME. A gambol, or froUc. 
YEWKING. Puny; sickly. 
YEWMORS. Embers. See Yewere. 
YEWRE. A water-bearer. 
YEWTHOR. A strong ill smeU. This word is 
given by Urry, in his MS. Additions to Ray. 

YEWYS. Jews. 

How Yewya demyd my eone to dye, 
Eche oon a dethe to hym they drette. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f. 47 

YEX. The hiccough. It occurs as a verb, to 
hiccough, in Florio, p. 501. 

YF. Give. 

• And leyde, Harrowde, what redytt thou? 
Y/me thy cowncell nowe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 164. 

Y-FALLE. Fallen. (A.-S.) 

God forgeve ui owre tynnet all, 
That we all day beyth yn y-ftOe, 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. S16> 
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Y-POLE. Fallen. (^.,&) 

But when the kyng was y*>M« aalepe, 
A wonder lyjt him thojt he laye. 

Chron, VUodun. p. 15. 

T-FOLUD. Fouled ; defiled. 
Lett that holy plaie with that hlod ^Jhlud ihuld be. 

CAtmi. FUodun, p. lOfi. 

TFTLES. GiftlcM. 

The kyng of Perrynse leyd. So mot I the I 
Y/itu Khalle they not be. 

Ibrreni of Portugal, p. 18. 

YGNB. Eyes. 

So was hyt thewyd before here vgno 
That haUyndele she was 50Te to pyne. 

MS. Harl. 1701, t'U. 

YH. Is found in some manuscripts for y, as 

yhai0f gate, yheme, for yenu, q* v.. &c. 
YHE. Ye. 

He says, als men yAe salle dye aUe, 
And als ane of the prynces yA« salle falle. 
That es, ifhe salle dye one the same manere 
Als men dyes in this worlde here. 

HampoU, M8. Bowes, p. 68. 

YHEMINO. A guard. See Yeme (2). 
YHEN. Eyes. 

Both irAen of myne had were oute. 

OowoTf MS, Cantab. Ft. 1.6, f.65. 

YHERDE. A yard; a rod. 

InyAenb Irened salt thou stere tha, 
Als lome of erthe breke tham als swa. 

MS, Cott. Veapat. D. Tii. f. 1. 

THERE. A year. Pt. Cott. Antiq. 

YHERNE. To yearn ; to desire. 
Thai sal irA«m«, he says, to dyghe ay. 
And the dede sal fleghc fro thaime away. 

Hampole, MS. Bown, p. 916. 

THIT. Yet. See Uneonand. 

T-HOLD. Beholden. {A.-S.) 

YHOTEN. A giant. (A..S.) 

YHOUGHHEDE. Youth. (A.^S.) 

YHOWNGB. Young. 

YI. Yea; yes. Derb. 

YIELD. (1) To give; to requite. 

(2) Barren, applied to cows. Nwth. 

(3) To give up, or relinquish. South. 
YIFFE. To give. 

And thertohan yesuche benevolence 
With erery Jantylman to speke and deylla 
In honest^, andy{^ hem audience. 
That seeke folks restoryn ye to helle. 

MS. Fairfia 16. 

YILD. Patience. {A.-S.) 
YILDE. Tribute. Weber. 
YILP. To chirp, fforth. 
YILT. A female pig. Beds. 
YINDER. Yonder. Boat. 
YIP. To chirp. Boat. 
YIPPEE. Brisk. Eatt. 
YISSERDAY. Yesterday. North. 
Y-KETE. Begotten. 

Kyng Edgarus doujter yche wene he was 
Y-kot§ bot upon a wenche. 

Otron. rilodun:^: 94. 
YKINE. To itch. Pr. Parv. 
YLE. (1^ An eel. (2) An aisle. 
Y.^^RD. Learned. 

He seyde, y wenda that ye were clerkys beste y-/«ni. 
That IcTyd yv thys medyUerd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 1S8. 



Y-LESSED. Relieved. Chaucer. 
YLKOON. Each one. 

That they schulde arme them ^Ucoon, 
For to take the kyngys fone. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. SI, f. Iff. 
Y.LOGGED. Lodged. Chaucer. 
Y-LOKE. Locked up. 

And with oo wordeof the mayde y-spoke, 
The Holy Oost is in here breste y-loko, 

UHtate, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f . 8. 

Y-LOWE. Lied. 

That levedy seyd, thou mlsbegeten thing. 
Thou hast y4otre a gret lesing. 

Arthaur and Mtrlm, p. 43. 

YLYCH. Alike, 

And loTede well with hert trewe, 
Nyght and day yl^h newe. Oetwian, 92. 

YMAN6E. Among. 

And as he satt at the mete ymange his prynces, 
he was wonder meryand gladde, and Jocund. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 47 

Y-MELLE. Among. (A..S.) 

Whenne the leves are dryede ]mowghe and bakene 
tf-mette the stones, take thanne and brsye the leves 
alle to powder. MS. JUnc. JCed. f. S87. 

YMENEUS. Hymeneus. 
Y-MENT. Intended. (A.-S.) 
Y-MOULID. Moulded; rusted. 

And with his blood schalle wasche undefoulid 
Thegylte of man with ruste of synne y-mow/M. 

Ufdguto, MS. Soe. Antiq, 134, f. L 

YMPE. To engraft. 

Nehadde oure elderis cerchid out and soght 
The aothfast pyth toymjw it in our thoght. 

MS. Digb^, £38. 
YMPNYS. Hymns. 

Thenne where they in contenuele loveynge in 
ympNft and gostely sanges, when they felde his moste 
helefulle comynge. MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 186. 

YND. India. Lydgate, p. 25. 
YNENCE. Towards. See Howgatea. 
YNESCHE. 

For many are that never kane halde theordyre of 

lufe tfne$eh« thaire ft«ndys, sybbe or fremmede, bot 

outhire thay lufe thaym over mekiile, or thay lufe 

thame over lytille. M8. Uneoln A. L 17, f. 194. 

YNEWE. Enough. 

Waynour waykly wepande hym kyssla, 
Talkes to hym tenderly with teres jfnowo. 

Morte Arthurot MS. Uneoln, f . 60. 

YNGYNORE. A maker of engines. 

In hys court was a false tray toure. 
That was a grete yngynere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f.39. 

YNNYS. Lodgings. {A.-S.) 

Then they departyd them in plyghte. 
And to ther yntk^e they wente. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 76. 

YNWYT. Understanding ; conscience. 
Ymagyne no wrong nor falsenes. 
Of fyne ynurpttpt the rewle ys thys. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 36, f. «. 

YD. You. North. 

YOAK. Two pails of milk. 

YOCKEN. To gargle. North. 

YODE. Went (A.^S.) 

And alle the nyght ther-in he lay 

Tyl on the morowe that hyt wss day. 

That men to mete yod«. Kgiamamr, BSU 

YOGELOWRE. A juggler. 
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TOI. Yes. North. 

YOKE. (1) A pair of oxen. To yoke out, to pat 

a hone in a cart, gig, or other carriage. 
(2) A portion of the working day ; to work two 



regiment formed by Che gentlemen of Tacfc- 

shire during the Ciyil Wars. 
YORNANDLIKE. Desinble. 
YORNE. Hastened; long. fFeier, 



yoke$f is to work both portions, morning and^ {¥'ORT. A yard, or field. Lane. 



f. 



afternoon. Kent. 

3) The hiccough. Wett. 

4) The grease of wool. Devon. 
YOKEL. A countryman. West. Generally, 

a country bumpkin, in contempt. 
YOKENS. When two trams or carriages meet, 

going in different directions. Newc. 
YOKEY. Yellow ; tawney. Devon. 
YOKLB. An icicle. 
YOKLET. A little farm or manor in some 

parts of Kent is called a yoklet. Kennett. 
YOKLY.MOLE.KIT. A yellow, unhealthy. 

looking person. Devon 
YOKY.WOOL. Unwashed wool as it comes 

from the sheep's back. Devon, 
YOLDE. Yielded : delivered up. 

The chylde they to Clement yoldat 
XX. H he them tolde. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38. f. 88. 

YOLD-RINO. A yellow-hammer. North. 
YOLE. To yell; to bawL Brockett has youl 

as still in use in the North. 
Y0LKIN6E. Hiccupping. 

Whoie ugly lockt and jfolkinge Toice 
Did make all men afeard. M8. AOkmoU 906. 
YOLLER. To cry out as a dog when under 

chastisement. Northumb. 
YOLT. A newt. GUmc. 
YOLY. Handsome. {A.-N.) 

Wyth mony knyghtyi herd* of bone, 
That yoJIy colouryt bare. 

MB, Cantab. Ff. IL 38, f. 70. 
Toward hnr oome a knyghte, 
OentyUe Khe thoght and a polp man. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 944. 

YON. For yonder : seems to be commonly used 
for a thing somewhat at a distance ; thus, they 
lay, what's yon ? meaning what is that over 
there at a distance ? It is also used adjec- 
tively, as yon lass, yon house, yon country, 
&c. Line. Skinner has yon, and yonride. 
YOND. Furious ; savage. Spenser. 
YONDERLY. Reserved. Yorkah. 
YONB. Yon ; yonder. 

3if ywM mane one lyfe be, 
Bid hym com and tpeke with ma. 
And pray hym ala thou kane. Perceval, 1966. 
YONKE. Young. Weber. 
YONT. Beyond. North. 
s^yOO. An ewe. Chester Plays, i. 120. 
V YOON. An oven. Var. dioL 

YOPPUL. Unnecessary talk. South. 
YORE. (1) An ewer. It occurs in an inventory, 

MS. Canteb. Ff. i 6, f. 68. 
(2) A year. Sir Amadas, 655. 

i3) Formerly ; for a long time. (A.'S.) 
4) Ready. Same as Yore, q. v. 
YORKPENCE. The name of a copper coin in 

the reign of Henry VI. See Topem. 
YORKSHIRE. To put Yorkshire of a man, L e. 

to cheat or deceive him. North. 
YORKSHIEB-HUNTERS. The name of a 






YOT. To unite closely. Dorset. 

YOTE. To pour in. Grose has yoted, watered, 

a West country word. 
YOTEN. Cast. Weber. 
YOUK. To sleep. A hawking term. 

YOULE. " On Malvern Hills, in Worcester- 
shire, when the common people fan their com, 
and want wind, they crie by way of invoca- 
tion, youle, yoiUe, youle, which word, sais Mr. 
Aubrey, is no doubt a corruption of iEolus, 
god of winds/' Kennett MS. 

YOULING. A curious Kentish custom men- 
tioned by Hasted, ap. Brand, L 123. 

There U an odd custom uaed In these parti, about 
Ketton and Wickham, In Rogation week, at which 
time a number of young men meet together for the 
purpose, and with a most hideous noise run Into 
the orchards, and, endrclmg each tree, pronoonoe 
these words : 

Stand fast root ; bear well top ; 

God send us a pouting sop i 

Every twig apple big, 

Every bough apple enow. 
For which Incantation the confused rabble expeet a 
gratuity in money, or drink, which is no less wel- 
come : but if they are disappointed of both, they 
with great solemnity anathematise the owners and 
trees with altogether as Insignificant a curse. 

YOULRING. The yellow-hammer. 
YOUNGERMER. Younger persons. Cumh. 
YOUNKER. A young person. 
Yet such sheep he kept, and was so seemelie a ahc^ 

heard, 
Seemelie a boy, so seemelie a youth, lo leemelie n 

younker. 
That on Ide was not such a boy, such a youth, laeh 
a poanker. Bam^We 4/feetianate Shepherd, UM 

YOU'RE. You were. 
YOURES. Of you. 
YOURN. Yours. Var. dial. 
YOUT. Tocry;toyelL Yorksh. 
YOUTHLY. YouthfuL 
YOVE. Given. (A.-S.) 

YOW. (1) To reap, gathering the com under 

the arm. Devon, 
(2) An ewe. Var. dioL 
YOWER. (l)Your. North. 
(2) An udder. Yorksh. 
YOWFTER. To fester. 
YOWL. Thesameas rofe, q. 
YOWP. To yelp. West. 

YOWTHE-HEDE. Youth. 

He that may do gode dede. 
He schulde hym force In pewthe^hede^ 
So that he may, when he ys olde. 
For a dc^hty man be tolde. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. A, H Ul. 

YOYE. Joy. 

The kny5t answeryd with wordea mylde* 
Syr, yf you jwye of yowre diylde, 
For here may y not lende. 

YOYFULLE. Joyful; glad. 



V. 
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Hyi kyane wm wondur yaiffutU than* 

That he vase ao feyre a man. 

MS. Cantab, Vt, U. 38, f. 147. 
TOTSTER. To frolic; to laugh. Sussex, 
YPEQUISTO. A toadstool. 
Y-REIGHT. Reached. (i^.-S.) 

YRNE. Iron. 

Brenne the loayle to powdure upon a hoot ym«, 
and put that powdur to the 7500 when thou gott to 
bedde. 
MS, M9d. Rm, in Mr. Ptttigreu^t PotMuUm, xr. Cent. 

YRNES. HarnesB, L e. armour. Gaw, 
'VRON. A heron. 

Fer out otct 500 mownten gray, 

Thomas, a fowken makei his neat, 
i fowkyn ii an yroiM pray. 
For thel hi place wille have no rest ! 

MS. Cantab. Ft, t. 48, f. 120 

YRONHARD. The herb knapweed. 

YRRIGAT. Watered. 

But yeer hi yeer the toll Ic prrtgat. 
And ovyrflowld with the flood of Nyle. 

MS. Ratal, Poti. Si, 

Y-SACRYD. Consecrated. (j4,'S.) 

YS. Ice. 

Se the ensaunpul that I 50W ichowe. 
Of water, and y«, and eke tnowe. 

MS, Cott, Oamd, A. IL f. 139. 

YSAIE. Isaiah. 

spake YtaU and leid In wordes pleyn. 
The hie herynes doth your grace adewe. 

MS. Aihmele 59, f. 174. 

YSE. Ice. (A.'S.) 

He was never wyie. 

That went on the y«e. MS. Dotiee BS. 

YSELS. Ashes. (A.-S,) 

And whenne the hered ■challe be waschene, make 
lee of haye yMl«« that was mawene byfor myHomer 
day. MS. Med. Line, f. 981. 

Y-SHROUDED. Covered ; concealed. 
Quod Oaubrlelle, withinne thy blinid side 
The Holy Ooite ichalle v-*hroud«d be. 

I^dgata, MS. Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 9. 

YSOOP. Hyssop. 

Sprenkle me, lord, wyth ytoop. 
That myn hertebe purged clene. 

MS. Cantab. Ft, U. 38, f. 1. 

YSOPE. iEsop, the fabidist. 
Y-SOYLID. Soiled. {A.-S.) 

My lyppis polute, my mouth with synne p-aoplid, 

Legate, MS. Soe, Antiq, 134, f . 9. 

Y-STOYNGE. Stung ; pricked. 
YS3. Ice. (J,'S.) 

Whane the emperour Darius remowed his oste, 
and ooroe to the revere of Graunt on the nyghte, 
and went orer the ys;, and thar he luged hym. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, t, 19. 

fT. Yet. Areh. xxix. 135. 

YTHEZ. Waves. {A.-S.) 

Ewene walkande owte of the Weste landes, 
Wanderande unworthyly overe the wale ytkes. 

Morte Arthartt MS, Uneoln, t. 61. 

Y-THREVE. Thriven. 

I lore hym welle, for he ys wella p-4hroo0, 
AUe my k>ve to hym y gere, 

MS, Cantab. Ft, U. 38. f. 198. 



YU. Yule, or Christmas. 
YUCK. To snatch or drag with great foree. 
Line. Also a substantive, quasi Jerif a strong 
pull. 
YUCKEL. A woodpecker. Wilis. 
YUGEMENT. Judgment. 

And all they teyde with oon atsente, 
Wa graunt wele to yowre yugemant, 

MS, Cantab, Ft. ii. 38, f. Iffl. 

YU-GOADS. Christmas playthings. Lane. 
YUIGTHE. Youth. 

And hadde wonder of his tfulgthe. 
That ther kkide swiche strcagthe. 

Arthour and MmUn, p. 9SS. 
YUKE. To itch. North. 
YULE. (1) Christmas. {A,.S.) The term if 
still retained in the North of England. "In 
Yorkshire," says Blount, ** and our other 
Northern parts, they have an old cnstome 
after sermon or service on Christmas day, the 
people will, even in the churches, cry fUe, ttle, 
as a token of rejoycing, and the common sort 
ran about tbe streets, singing, 
Ule, ule, ttle, ule. 
Three paddings in a pale. 
Crack nuts and cry ule.** 

douografMa, ed. 1081, p. 0B9* 
V(J. yere he leyyd there, 
Tylle hy t befelle agenste the yoii/« 

UfKnn the tfxtxa day. 
The hounde, as the story says, 
Ranne to the kyngys palaya, 
Wythowtony more delay. 

MS, Cantab, Ft. iL 38, f. 74. 
(2) To coo, said of pigeons. 
YULE-CLOG. An immense piece of fire-wood, 

laid on the fire on Christmas-eve. 
YULE-PLOUGH. See FooUpUmgh. 
YULING. Keeping Christmas. North. 
YULK. The same as JuOt, q. v. 
YULY. Handsome. Ritson, iii. 107. So ex- 

plained, but I think an error for yn^. 
YUMMERS. Embers. Devon. 
YURE. An odder. North. 
YURNEY. Enterprise. 
YUT. To gurgle. North, 
YVLE. Evilly ; wicketUy. 

Thyn host Uth her f^l yvele araid. 
And holdeth hym ful ifvU apaid. 

MS, Aahmole 33, f. 53. 

YVOR. Ivory. 

And like yvor that eometh fro so ferre. 

His teeth schalle be eren, smothe and white. 

l^dgate, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 14. 
With golde and i/oour that so bright shon. 
That all aboute the bewt^ men may see. 

l^dgatOf MS, Ashm. 30, f. 30. 

Y5E. Eye. 

Whenne that traytour so hadde sayde, 
Ffyve goode hors to hym were tayde. 

That alle myjton see with ^e / 
They drowen hym thorw] like a strete. 
And seththyn to the elmes, I 50W hete» 

And boogyd hym tul hj$a. 

JieMonce qfJihsUton* 
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ZA. To esiay ; to try. Weti, 
ZAHT. Soft. Somerset. 
ZAM. (1) To parboiL IFett. 
(2) Cold. Devon. 
ZAMSAUDEN. ParboQed. Applied to any- 

thing spoilt by cooking. We$t. 
ZANY. A mimic, or buffoon. 
ZARUE. The plant milfoiL 
ZAT. (1) Soft. (2) Salt. Wett. 
ZATELY. Indolent ; idle. Dorset. 
ZATENFARE. Soft ; aiUy. West. 
ZAWP. A blow. Somerset. 
ZEDLAND. The Western countiesi where Z is 

usually substituted for S by the natives. 
ZEMMIES-HAW. An inteij. of surprise. 
ZENZYBYR. Ginger. 

Clary, pepur long, with granomm paradyse, 
Ztn^yr 'n^l ■ynamon at every tyde. 

Digbv Mpatvriea, p. 77* 
ZESS. A compartment, or a threshing floor for 

the reception of the wheat that has been 

threshed, but not winnowed. 
ZEWNTEEN. Seventeen. Devon. 
ZIDLE-MOUTH. One having the mouth on 

one side ; an ugly fellow. West. 



ZILTER. A salting tub ; a vesael for aaltrng 

meat. Somerset. 
ZIN. The sun ; a son. West. 
ZINNIIA. A son-in-law. Exm. 
ZINO. As I know. Somerset. 
ZLEARD. Slided. Somersetshire. 
Ice tUurd and zleurd and nevor gave ore. 
Till ice ileurd me downe to the bellvree dore. 

MS.AMhmohX, f. 112. 

ZOAT. SiUy. I. of Wight. 

ZOCK. A blow. West, 

ZOG. To doze. Devon. 

ZOKEY. A sawney. Devon. 

ZOO-ZOO. A wood-pigeon. Glouc. 

ZOTY. A fool. South. 

ZOWL. A plough. Exmoor. 

ZUCHES. Stumps of trees. Kennett, 

ZUM. Some. West. 

ZUNO. Since. Ennoor, 

ZUO. So. Reliq. Antiq. L 42. 

ZWAIL. To swing the arms. West. 

ZWETE. Wheat. 

ZWIT-MARBRB. Explained alabastrum, in a 

list of herbs in MS. Sloane 5, f. 2. 
ZWODDER. Drowsy and dulL West. 



5. This character is found in early English MSS. 
written after the twelfth century, ft is a cor- 
ruption of the Anglo-Saxon letter ^, and some- 
times answers to our g, sometimes to y, some- 
times to gh, and also to a mute consonant at 
the commencement of a word. In the middle of 
a word it occasionally stands for t ; in the same 
manner the A.-S. g has been changed into i, 
when in a similar position. It should be re- 
marked that the letter z often appears in MSS. 
imder this character, with which, however, 
it has clearly no connexion. It is, therefore, 
incorrect to substitute it as an equivalent for 
g, or vice versa. When it occupies the place 
of the Anglo-Saxon letter, no other character 
represents its exact force. 

5A. Yea; yes; truly. 

And Affricane uyd 5a, wlthoutenc drede. 

MS. Cantab. F(. i. 6, f. 8i. 
Whi, ame I thi sonne, thanne ? quod Alexandre ; 
5aa, forfothe, quod Anectanabua, I gat the s and with 
that word he 5alde the gaate. 

MB. Uneoln A. L 17, f. 1. 

3AF. Oave. 

Certeyneprestei of the Jewii lawe 
Gan to grucche, as they 5c^ audience. 

lifdgate, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134. f. 17* 
Alle hlf rt5t tru purchase 
To Dovre abbd he hit jttfe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 100. 

5AL. Yelled, as a dog. 
3ALDE. Yielded. 

The portar ^aUe hym hys travayle. 
Ha nnote hym agayne withowten fayle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iU 38, f. 841. 

Hit falito, whenne hit was shorn. 

An hundrlde fold that like com. 

tMrtor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 77. 

The marchanda ^aUa up hyt goste, and yede to 

Ood AiUe ryghta. MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. M. 



AMwythe he deyd yo haste, 

There he ihuld go he jo/de the gaate. 

JCSL Hurl. 1701, f. 37 

3AL0WE. Yellow. 

Theiae cocodrlUes ben serpentea, jaJowt and rayed 
aboven, and han four feet, and schorte thyes and 
grete naylea, as cleea or talouns. 

MaundevU^t TraoaU, p. 198. 

3ALOW-SOU3T. The jaundice. 

For the ^ahw #01151, ^^*^ "^^ callin the Jaundya. 
Take hard Speynich sope and a lltille sule ale in 
ja coj^pe, and rubbe the tope ajens the coppe botum 
tylle the ale be qwyte. MS. Slaan« 7, t. 73. 

3 ALT. Yielded; requited. 

3AMYRLY. Lamentably. Gawagne. 

3ANG. Young. 

Ther may we turn ^ang man fjude. 
That it both curtesse and hynde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f . 45. 

3ANYNG. Yawniiig ; gaping. 

Than come ther owt of a comer a grete dragon 
^anjfng on hur, 10 that hyt mowthe wat over hur 
hede. Jf^. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 10. 

Blowyng and ^angng woo. 
At he wolde hym then have tloo. 

M8. Cantab. Ff. U. 36, f. 846 

3AR. Before. 

Saber waa nerer ^ar to gladd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38, f. lift. 

3ARDE. A yard ; a fbre-court. 

Owt of the jarrftf he went aryght 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 149. 

3ARE. (1) Ready. 

And croiten tayle and made hem jort 
Anon, at thouj they wolde fare. 

GotMT, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 194, " «. 

Hit archers that ware thare. 
Bathe the leite and the mare, 
Alt to tw)-the were thny jorv. 

MS. Unaoln A. i. 17. f. 131. 
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(Z}<)illcUy; readily. 

Anon* that w* be busked* jar9. 
Id ottie Joumaye for to fare. 

jrS. L4ncoffiA.Ll7«f'n6. 

The birde aaswerde Ail y»r», 
Nerene tbou it any mare. 
Thou lallerewe fulle lare, 
And lyke It ftille ille. 

MS. Uneoin A. i. 17* f< 136. 

5ARLT. Early. 

Nycht and day he yi In eorowe, 
I«ate on evyn» jaWjr on morowe. 

jr& Cantab, WtAL»,t. 14B. 

5ARME. To scream. 

The fende bygane to crye and jorm*, 
Bot he myghto do hym nankyn harme. 

M8. Uneoin A. I. I7f 1. 193. 

5ARNE. (1) To yearn. " Sothely he lufes, and 
he samei for to lufe/' MS. Lincoln A. L 17, 
1192. 

(2) Yam. Prompt. Pan. 

But y»m» that yt ofte tyme evelle spon, 
Evyr hyt comyth owt at the laste. 

M8. Cantab. Ft. ii. X, f. 40. 

(3) Hastily ; quickly. Pr. Part. 
3ARTHE. Earth. {J.-S.) 
3ATE. Agate. Pr. Part. 

And when he to the ^oHs come. 
He askid the porter and hia man 
Wher Joly Robyn was. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48,t. 51. 

5AYNED. Hallooed. Gawayne. 

3E. Yes. 

Hit seyde nothir nay oe 5e, 

i>ut helde him KtiUe and let hire chide. 

Gower» MS. Soe. Anti^ 134, f. 88. 
SEDDINuBS. Tales; romances. 
As ftddyngiMt Japls and foliet. 
And alle harlotries and ribaudles. 

MS.A9kmol9fAt t.S. 

Songe ^adOifngut above, 

Swyche murthus they move* 

In the chaumbur of lore 

Thus the! sieye care I Dagravani, 1421. 

3BDE. Went. 

Kynge he was ilj. yere and more. 
And Roberd as afole yde thore. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. SB, f.949. 

The man hyt toke and was ful blythe. 
He ««d« and solde hyt anwy the. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f.aB. 

To the halie he went a full gode pase. 
To seke wher the stuarde was ; 
The idaeperde with hym ^ede. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. t. 48, f. fiS. 

Now he kyndils a glede, 
Amonge the buskes he jede. 
And gedirs fulle gudc spede 
Wodde a fyre to make. Pereevat, 7B8. 

3EDERLY. Promptly ; soon. Oawayne. 

5EE. Ye. 

In chambyr, thofe he nakede were, 

^ Utto hvm gyff none ansuere. 

MS, Uneoin, t. IflOi 
3EEME. To suckle ; to give suck. 

3EERLY. Early. 

Oloteny hath greto appetyte. 

To ete JMT^ and late ys hys dely te. 

MS. Cantab. Ft, ii. 38, f. 0. 



3EESY. Easy. 

I courjsel al 5oue, al curators, that wysele jou wayt^ 

That han the cure of roons soulein joure kepyqg« 
Engeyne je not to je^jy penans, ne to strayt algat, 

Lest je slene both liode and soule with 50ur pony- 
schyng. AndaU^* Poemt, p. 47* 

3EF. If. 

3«/thowbe not greto clerk, 
Loke thow moste on thys werk. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. U. f. U7 

3EFE. Gave. 

3EINSEYE. To contradict; to oppose. 
For I myself shal the lede. 
That thei not ^einse^e my sonde. 
Curoor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab. L 88. 
3EKE. (1) The cuckoo. {A.^S.) 

Whene the 50*0 gynnys to synge, 
Thenne the schrewe begynnys to sprynge. 

M8. Porkington 10, f. 09. 

(2) Eke ; also. See JrrabU. 

(3) To itch. MS. Vocab. xv. Cent. " Prurtttu, 
a 3ekynge/' Nominale MS. 

3ELDE. To yield ; to give up. 

The men over al sowe feldes. 
Of com noujt hit up jeUM. 

Cartor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 881 

And for suche auctoritees, thei seyn, that only to 

God schalle a man knouleche his defautei, 50/dyngv 

himself gylty, and cryenge him mercy, and beho- 

tynge to him to amende himself. 

MaundevWt TraveU, 1838, p. 180. 

3ELES. 

For mon that waleweth al in 5«tar, 
And for that Joye noon angur feles. 
Curaor Jftrndi, JIC& CoU. THn. Cantab, t. 88. 

3ELLE. T6 yelL Eglamour, 41 1. 
No have thai noujt sailed ari5t 
' But a day and on ni)t. 
That the se wel hard bigan 
To 5ef/0n and to bellen than. 

Legend 0/ Marie Maudelein, p. 231* 
I wylle hym geve, that me tellcs 
Why the ravens on me j«//m. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 14A. 
3ELPE. To boast, or glory. (A.-S.) 
For wit ne strengthe may not heipe. 
And hee whiche ellis wolde him 50/ptf, 
Is rathett throwen undir fote. 

Gowar, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 38. 

Alas, alas, and wele away, wherof may we %elpf 
We are shent for ever and ay, for nothing may us help. 

MS. Egerton 927* 
There is no man that may jelpe, 
Bot he hath nede of Godes helpe. 

MS. Aehmole 61, f. 78. 
3ELPYNG. Pomp ; ostentation. Gaw. 
3ELSPE. A handful. Pr. Parv. 
3ELT. Yielded ; requited. 
3ELUGHE. Yellow. 

Wymples, hereby ves saffrund betyde, 
^elughe undyr ^etughe they hyde. 

ir5. HarM701,f. 

3ELYE. YcUow. 

Of body, arme, and hond, and also of hir face, 
Wich that is eoloured of rote and Icl^ ^elye. 

MS. Cantab. Ff.i. 6. f. 151 

Rotys of bothyn am lik the applis growen on the 
levys as ok appul on his lef, and tho arn ^elwe and 
toote. MS. Arundel 42, f. 3ai. 

3EME. To keep ; to rule. 
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\iid onre fidrys lo to quexui), 

That Goddyi comauadement we may jeme. 

MS. Harl. 170l» t- 9> 
To be born he wol him leme 
For wicked men him to 5«im. 
Cumr Mundi, MS. Q>ll. Trin, Cantab, f. 77. 
But grannte us alle us self to ^em» 
And yn oure thryfte Jhesu to queme. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. M. 

FuUe Ikire telle I hym fede. 

And 5«iiM hym with oure awene child. 

And clothe thame in one wede. 

MS. Lbteoln A. i. 17, f. lOS. 

5EBISN. Yeomen. 

Forthe then went these jsmeti too, 
JLitul Johne and Mocfae one fere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 1S8. 

3ENDE. End. 

And at Sir Roger fsnde we wylle dwelle. 
And of the qnene we wylle telle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . U. 38, f. 7ft- 

5ENDIR. Yonder. 

O emperoure, lyfte up anone thyn eyje, 
And loke up jtndir and tee the socle of golde. 

l^dgatt, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f . 16. 

fEODE. Went (A.-S.) 

At his wille thei jflode and cam. 
OtrserMunM, MS, CM. Trin. Cantab, f.ft. 

5E0NE. To yawn, or gape. {A.-S.) 
3E0VE. To give. {A.-S.) 
5EP. Prompt 

A (i in MS.) wis mon Is thi son Joseph, 

In al Bgipte la noon so jfp. 

Cwnr JfttfuM, MS. Coll. THn, Cantab, t. 34. 

5ERBYS. Herbs. 

A bath for that nobylle knyghte 
Of 5srbft that were ftille gode. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii 88, f. OB. 

5ERE. (1) An ear. (2) A year. 

(3) Ere ; before. 

Feyre forhede end feyre here, 
Soche a mayde was never 5«r«. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 88, f . 147. 

5ERIS. Ean of com. 

The sercn ^erU of grayne so plentetous. 
This day be growe to fuUe pofeccyoun, 

l^dgate, MS. Soe. Jntiq, 134, f. 13. 

3BRLY. Early. 

He tokegode kepe to hys lore, 
Late and jo'/jr eTyrmore* 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 88, f. 1S7. 

5ERNE. (1) To yearn ; to desire. 

A man hys manhede shal ^em» 
Hyraaelf and hys meynd to goveme. 

MS Harl. 1701, f. 84. 

Men i«men Jestes for to here. 

And romaunoe rede in dyTcrie manere. 

Cursor Munii, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab. 1. 1. 

(2) Quickly ; promptly. 

5erMtf thow moste thy sawtere rede. 
And of the day of dome have dr^e. 

MS. Cott. aaud. A. IL f. 187. 

(Z) Yam. Prompt. Parv. 
f 4} Earnings. Nominale MS. 
5BBNYN0E. Yearning ; desire. 

So mote hyt be at my ^tmifnge, 

Qtk hur ys alle my thoghte. 

Jf5. Ckmled. Ff . ii. 88, f 63. 

3ERTHE. Earth. 



Hys ooo brodnr in ^ertlu Oodee generalle vykere. 

Pope of Rome as ye may here. 

MS, Cantab Ff. ii 38. f. 840 
5ERWIGGE. An earwig. 
5ETE. To eat 

His wyves fadir and modlr fre 
Of this hony to jete ^at he. 

Caroor Mundi, MS. Cott. Trin. Cantab, f. 45. 
He sawe many dede meu. 
That the bore slewe yn the wode, 
}et0 the flesche and dranke the blode. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 88, f. 100 

(2) Yet Perceval, 83. 

(3) To cast metaL Pr. Parv. 
5EVE. To give. {J.-S.) 

Then nuy the fader wythoute blame 
Crysten the diylde, and 5000 hyt name. 

MS. Cott. Oaud. A. tl. f. 128. 
Prayeth for him, that lyeth now in his cheste. 
To God aboTe to jne his soule good rente. 

I^dgato, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 8. 

5EYEL. Eva:harm. 

When myster be, put yt in the yje, and it schal 
do away the jevei, and breke that weeb. 

MS. in Mr. Fottigrew't Poaaootion, f. 11. 

3EY. An egg. 

Aftur take the 5ey of an henne that is fay led when 
Bche hath sete, and take a lytyl flax, and dip it in 
theglayre of that eye, and lay to the kancur. 

MS. in Mr. Pettigroto'o PoMMtion, zv. Cent. 

3EYNBOWGHT. Redeemed. (^.-5.) 
And for the synne that Adam in Paradys dcde. 
All we that of him come shuld ha byn in sory atede, 
Nere the grace of swete Jhesu, 
That us loynbowght thorgh gostli Tertu. 

Roligiou* Poenu, xv. Cent. 

3EYNC0ME. Return. (A.-S.) 

At myn ^gyneome \A my lif, 
A son shal haye Sara thi wyf. 
Curtor Mundi, MS. CoO. Trin. Cantab, f. 17. 

3EYR. Every. 

3E3E. (1) To jog. (2) To ask. 

3E3EN. Eyes. 

To heven thei lifte her ^e^en glade. 

And on her tongls thonkynge made. 
C^eor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 110. 

3HE. Ye. 

3A« that welyie hereof wytte. 
That is wytnessyd of holy wryte. 

MS. Donee 9i, f. 46. 

3IFE. If. Isnmbras, 241. 
3IFTYS. Gifts. Pr.Parv. 
3IKINE. To itch. Pr.Parv. 
3IPPE. To chirp, as birds do. 

3IS. Yes. 

They toldenso they hadden doo 1 
He seydanay : they seyden ji*. 

GotMT, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 09. 
3ISKE. To sob; to cry. (A.-S.) 
3ISTURDAY. Yesterday. 

I hljt the ^itturday seven shyllyng. 
Have brok it wel to thi clothyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 88. 
Sche seyde, lordynges, where ys hee 
That 5ir«ftirdajr wan the gree. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . iL 8B, f. 77* 
3y«f«r(ieiy he weddyd me with wronge» 
And to nyght y have hym honge. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. iL 88. f. iI7 
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5ODB. Went. (J.'S,) 

l*lie fcyng of Fnunce byfore hym )<mI«» 
With mynstraUm fulle many and god*. 

And Icde hym up with pryda ; 
Clement to the myiutrallet gan go. 
And gafe lome a stroke, aod |ome two. 
Then dunte moghte one habyde • 

Oetavian, UiMebi Jf& 

' Thay eeCt thaire itcdlf ther thay itod, 
And fayrly passed the flode { 
To the chambir thay jode, 
Thaire gatb so gayne. 

Ma. Ltoee/fi A. i. 17. t W» 

5OKET. DiMbled? 

Ihc ne mai no more 
Grope under gore, 

tbo) mi wU wold fete : 
Y'^iJtet ic am of 5ore, 
With last and luther lore, 
and sunne me liath bl-set. 

ReUq. ^fiKf . U. iVk 

3OKK. A yoke. 

Comforte all men In Crystys law*. 
That they hys ^okk love in to drawee 

MS. Cantab, Ft. U. 38, f. ft. 

5OKYNGE. Itching. Medulla MS. 
3OLDB. Yielded. 

That he no myite with no sleyjte 
Oute of his hondegete up on hey5te 
Tille he was overcome and y^de. 

Goteer, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 117. 
How oure lady endede and 5olrfe 
Htr semdy soule, hie shal be tnlde. 

Cwwor Mundit MS. ColL Trin. CmOab, L S. 

5OLB. Tnle ; Christmas. 

Madame, appone jofo nyghte 
My. warysone 5e me highte : 
I atke noghte bot joue Icnyghte 
To slepe be my syde. 

MS. Lmeoln A. i. 17, f • 133. 
Faire scho prayed hym ovene thane, 
Lufamour his Icmmane, 
TlUe the heghe dayes of jole were gane 
With hlr for to bee. P«re0va/, 1803. 

He made me 5omane at ytie, and gafe me gret gyf tea. 
And e. pound and a horse, and hamayse fulle ryche. 
MorU Arthure, MS. lAneoln, f. 81. 

3OMERAND. Moaning ; whining. Gaw. 

5OMERLY. Lamentably ;piteou8l7. Cfaw. 

5OND. Yonder. 

Goo take 50114 man and pay be tyme. 
And bidde hym thonk Joly Robynet 
We shalle sone have gamme gode. 

MS. Canlab. Ft. v. 48, f. AS. 

50N£. Yonder. 

I knowehym by his faire face, 
That tene joog knyghte es he. 

Jf&LtocelnA L17,f.lO0. 

3ONG. Yoang. 

He has with hym 50*1^ ™^ ^hre ; 
Thei be archers of this contre. 
The kyng to serve at wllle. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48. f. 40. 

Fyrst thow moste thysmynne, 
What he ys that doth the synne ; 
Whether hyt be heo or he, 
3ofig» oroide, bonde or f^e. 

MS. CWr. Oaud. A. tt. f. 145. 

5ONGB. To go; to proceed. 



Ae wiste hit hoinre eellerer. 
That thou were i-eomen her 
He woldesone alter the jongt. 
Mid pikse, and stones, and suvet stnofw 1 
Alle thine bones he wolde to-bi«ke, 
Then we weren wel awreke. JMiff. AnH§» IL fTSk 
5ONGLINGES. Youths. 

yoiMngn ot the age of on and twenty jer sehnlde 
be chosen to kniithode. 

VtgeHm, Jf & Douea VI, f. 9k 

5OODE. Went. 

When he tylle hys lord oome. 

The lettre ia hys hand he novae. 

He sey, Alle 500^ to schome ! 

And weot one hys wey. Degremnt, 197. 

3OP. 

But, eonfessour, be wys and jop. 
And sende forth these to the bysehop. 

MS. Cott. CUtmd. A. U. f. 148L 

5ORE. Yore ; formerly. 

5ore was seid and 5«t so beth, 
Herte forjeteth that eje not aeth. 

Curmtr Mundi, MS. ColL Trin. Cantab, f. Vk 
Thus they have do now fulle jore, 
Abd aUe ys for defawte of lore. 

MS. Cett. CUmdiu* A. ii. f. 197* 

(2) Mercy; pity. (A.-S.) 

Oftsythes scho sygkyd sore. 

And stilly scho sayed. Lord, thy 5or»/ 

WrighfM Seven Sagea, p 51 

3ORLE. Earl. 

The jori^ dyede that same 5ere, 
And the oontasse clere ; 
Bothe hore beryetus y-llfere 
Was gayly bydyjth. Degrevant, 1881 

5ORN. A thorn. 
3ORNE. Quickly. 

The messengere thankyth hym jome. 
And home agayne he can tume. 

MM. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 96 
5ORTHE. The earth. 

Anodur he thoght to smyjteryght. 
Hys hedd there on the jorthe lyght. 

MS. Cantnb. Ft. Ii. 38, f. 17B. 
Hys oon brodur in jerthe Codes generalle vykere. 
Pope of Rome, as ye may here ; 
Thys pope was caliyd pope Urbane, 
For hym lovyd bothe God and man. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. 11. 38. 

3OUD. Went. {A.'S.) 

flkyir thel passed that flode. 

To tho forest thel ^oud. 

And toke here stodus where thel stod 

Undur the hawthrone. Degrevant, 886. 

3OUGTHE. Youth. 

Thorow innocence schortely to conclude. 
By engyn of ftaude hire ^ougthe to delude. 

I^dgate, MS' §oe. jintiq, 134, f, Iw 
Sire, yf y have in my jongthe 
Done otherwise in other place. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 43L 

3OVE. Given. 

This pris was 5000 and spcken oute 
Amonge the herahUs alle aboute. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f.ftft 
And openly hath joo«m him a falle. 

J^dgmte, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. % 

3OW. You. 

And say the wordes alle on rowe. 
As anon I wole joto schowe. 

MS. Catt. CUmd. K,)Lt.l22. 
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}OWLB. (1) Tole ; Chr i&tmas. 

Thyiyt the ftuntr day of jotole. 
That thy God «at borne withowt dole. 

MS. Cantab. FC ti. 38, f. 90. 

2) To yell; to howl. 

The kyng paned therby at the greyhound wai 
that kept hit lord and hit mayttre, and the grey, 
bound aioot agayn hem, and bygan to jeiele upon 
hem. MS, Bodt, 616. 

30WTHEDE. ToDth. (idf-A) 
Now,Lorde, 5if it thl wiUe bee, 
In ^owthede penance tend thou mee. 
And welthe appone myne elde. ImmbrM, 00. 

JOWULY. Gay. 

Moche of thit herbe to teeth thu take 
In water, and a bathe thow make; 
Hyt tchal the make ly5t and Joly, 
And alto lykyng and '^oum^* 

Rtliq. Antlq, i. 196. 

30WYNG. Toung. 

When 1 wat ^owpng, et now er je. 
Than beyd I never a fayrer lyfe. 

MS. Ltacofn A. L 17, f.6l* 

50XE. The hiccough. 

Tak lawge, and poaoe hit inial, and tempre hit 
with ayiel, and twolaa thuxof U. tymet or.iQ. and 
that wule ttanch the jom. 

MS. In Jfi*. P9Mgreu^4 Po996$sion,:TT. GnL 

50YN0. Tonng. Pr. Parr. p. Sfift. 
5UNCH. Young. 
3UNGTHE. Youth. 

Or 5yf thou vowe yn ^umgth§ or eldo. 

MS. Hart. i;01, f . 19. 

5WRH. Through. 

Ml paleftey It of tre, 

Wiht naylet naylede ^wrh me« 
Ne it more lorwe to le, 
CtrtatBOon move no may be. 

IUHq.'Jttiiq.tLU», 

SYF. Toghre. 



Oyftyt y hvur ji/ wolde 

Of tylvyr and of rydie goldft 

MB. Cantab. rtVLS^LW* 
3YLDE. To requite. (^.-5.) 

AUe that have my Ctdur tlawe. 
And broft hym owt oi hyi lyfe dawe, 
I lehaile them jyUe. 

MS. CantalK Ft il. 66, t 97. 

5YNDE. End. 

And the bq(ger at the townet yfnda. 

To hym wedlokk yt at free 
At to the ryalltet kyng of kynde. 
For alle yt but oon dygnytA. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. », C 46. 

3YNG. Young. 

Prlncet proude that beth in pret, 
I wol ou telle thing not leet ; 
In Cityle wat a noble kyng. 
Fair and ttrong, and tumdel prngv 

Vaman MS. Bodi. Ubr. f. 90$, 
Than ipekyth OctaTyon the jyng 
Fulle feyre to hyt lorde the kyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff . IL 66. f. 93. 

3YNGE. To go ; to proceed. 

Make thy derk before the jynge 
To here ly5t and belle rynge. 

MM. Cotton. Cland. A. U. f. 151. 

3YS. Yea. 

Be God, leid the edieperde* fye 
Nay, leid oure kyng, i-wya 
Nojt fbr alune of wyne I 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ▼. 46, f . 63^ 
3y«M, quod the fy tcher, y lawe. hyt. 
The hiudl to the darke nyght. 

MS. Cantab. F£. iU 66, f.90Bi 

3YT. Yet. Eglamour, 76, 320. 
And he tcballe be thyn own fere. 
Some wytt of hym jyf may thou lere. 

MS. Cantab. Ft.lL9B,L MU 

Y do the wele for to wyte, 

Y nel non houibond have jyfe i 
Seye the knyjtbe whan je mcta^ 

I wolhyanogodtl DagnaaniiWb 
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Tlie /oUowing lift merely oontaini explanations of the principal AbbreriatioDi vied in 
(he foregoing pages, with short references to those books and romances which are most frequently 
cited. The titles of the books from which the quotations are made haTC, howerer, been generally 
given with too much minuteness to require any further explanation. 



^bc* Abocdsrimn. 

^4dlL Addttiooal Manuieripts, a mbcellJiiMoiM Col- 
leoCion in the Britlih MuMum lo allad. 

Webor, toI. L 
Tlwee early EngUah metrical Romaneei, 4to. 
LoodoB, IStt. 

Amadma, Weber, vol. iii. 

Jlmit and AmUtmn, Weber, toL U. 

A,'N* Angle-Nonnen. 

jinc Ancleot. 

Am«. 8» ADcieat Songe. 

Jtngl. AncUa. 

Ataiq, Omlbt. AnCiqttitatee CuUtaarlv, or curious Tracti 
relating to the Culinary Albire of fhe Old English. 
By R. Warner, 4to. 1791. 

ApoL IjM. An Apology for Lollard ' Doctrines, attri- 
buted to Wlekliffe, now flnt printed from a Hand- 
script In the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
4to. Lond. 1811. '- ^ 

dpp. Appendix. 

Ardu Affchaologia; archaism. 

Jbrthom- mnd MmrUn. A metrical Romance prcsenred 
in the Auchinleck MS. at Edinburgh, and published 
by the Abbotsford Club, under the editorial care ai 
Vt. W. B. D. D. TumbulL' The extracts given 
from this work in the foregoing pages will be found 
In many cases Co vary from the printed text, which 
is so iacorrectly edited as to beiof no authority. 

A.-^. Anglo-Saaon. 



FTorsnce ^ Jtome. A metrical Romance, Rltsoa, 
TdL in. * 

ant, BIbL British BibUograpber, by Sb lEgertoo 
Brydges, 181S. 

Catmb. Cambridge. 

€ant. T. The Canterbury Tales. 

Cat, Catalogue. 

ChUA. Angl. Cathelleon Angllcum, an early Englikh 
and Latin Dictionary, a MS. of which is in the 
British Museum. 

Chaucer, Tyrwhitf s text has been used, but the re- 
ferences will generally also apply to Mr. Wrighfs 
improved edition, the first volume of which has Just 
aippeared. 

ChrwiieU »f England. Ritson, voL U. 

Chron. Mifob, Chrooieon MIrabile, or Extracts from 
arish Registers, tvo. Lond. 1841. 

Chgm, Weber, vol. 1. 

Cantt. Mason* An early English Poem, printed in my 
* Early History of Freemasonry in England.' 8vo. 
Lond. 1844. 

Corr. Correspondence. 

Gm Jfyflt. Ludus Civentrise, a Collection of Myste- 
ries former«y rfpresented at Coventry on the Feast 
of Corpus Christl. tvo. ibdU 
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Danish. 

A metrical Romance, Thornton Romaacci, 

Camden Soe. 1844, p. 177> 
ilepes. JL It, Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of 

Richard II. Edited by Thomas Wright, M.a. 4to 

Load. 1838. 
Deser. Descriptimi. 
DM, Dialect I dialogue^ 
Diet. Dictionary. 
DfefiofMry. A new English Dictionary, shewing tho 

Etymological Derivation of the English Tongue 

19mo. Lond. 1891. This is merely a translation 

fW>m Skinner. 
Diet. Ruat. DIctlonarium Rusticum, Urbanicum et 

Botanlcum, or a Dictionary of Husbandry, Ac. 

S vols. 8vo. 17S6. 
Diss. Dissertation. 
Dram. Drama ; dramatic 
DmI. Dutdi. 



I 



Ritson, vol. IL 
KngL England. 
JBr. Erroneously. 
SrleqfToleme. Ritson, vol. ill. 
Exclamation. 



Flsr. and ^famea. Florlce and Blancheflour, a metrleai 
Romance, printed (very Incorrectly) in Hartshome's 
Metrical Tales. Svo. 1880. 

FV*. French. 



Recreation. In two 



Gbne. Syr Gawayne. 

Oent, Ree. The Oentlemans 

parts, fol. By R. Blome. 
Germ. German. 
Ql. Gloss; glossary. 
Or. Greek. 



BeeeMr. A metrical Romanee, printed by the Rox- 

burghe Club. 1898. 
HUt, Historica ; history. 
Hunttitnfqf the Hare. Weber, voL IIL 

Itiuet, Illustrations. 

Ipontydon. Weber, x(A. ii. 

ieland. Islandic. 

Jtat. Italian. 

/. FT. Isle of Wight. 

Jamye. A very curious MS. of the fifteenth :entury 
In my possession, containing medical Ree^'pts col- 
lected by •• Syr Tomas Jamys, Vicar ofl* Badaeye.* 
has been sometimes quoted as Jff jr. J«r*jiti. 

KifngBem. Ritson, vol. ii. 
Kifng «^ IWe. Ritson, voL ik 
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Lat, M0d. Medleral Latin. 

Laui^flU, Ritton, toL 1. 

Lait t9 Frtine. Weberi vol. L 

Lag. Legend. 

L^. Cathot, Legends CathollcM, a lytle Boke of 
SeTntlie Gestea. 8vo. Edlnb. 1840. Early Bngliih 
Poetry ttom the Auchioleck MS. 

L«r. Tet. Lexicon Tetraglotton. By Jamci HoweU. 
FoL 1660. 

Line. MmL A valuable early MS, of Medical ReoeipU 
in Lincoln Cathedral. 

LtftuDUe. Lybeaus Dbconus. 

JL^bemu DUeonu*. Rltson, vol. iL 

« 

Mapet, The Latin Poema commonly attributed to 
Walter Mapea, collected and edited by Thomaa 
Wright, Eiq. h.a. 4to. 1841. 

Marg, Margin ; marginal. 

Jf«e. Am. Medical receipts. 

JM. Jiom. Metrical Romances. 

MU, MUiury. 

Mir. Mag. Miroor for Magistrates, reprinted in the 
Brit. Bibl. vol. iv. 

More. More's MS. Additions to Ray refer to a copy 
of Ray, ed. 1674. with Notes by Dr. Thomas More, 
preserved in the British Museum. It was formerly 
marked MS. Sloane4M. 

Mort9 Arthwro, A very valuable alliterative metrical 
Romance, unpublished, and preserved in a MS. at 
Uoooln Cathedral of the fifteenth century. Al- 
though the editor of Syr Oawayne styles it a Scot- 
tish romance, I have no doubt whatever from its 
language that It was written in England. There 
appears, indeed, a confirmation of my opinion at 
f. 99 of the romance, ** That es Lorrayne alofede, 
a* Lofufona u htm.** 
Mort0 f Arthur. The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of Kyng 
Arthurs of his Noble Knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table, ike, 9 vols. 4to. 1817. Repr. from Caxton's 
edition. 
JfysC Myiteries. 

Ntwe» Newcastle. 

Momenelator, The Nomenclator or Remembrancer of 
Adrianus Junius, by Higins and Fleming. 8vo. 
Lond. 1685. 

Jiominale. Nominate sub compendlo compilatum de 
Axis et mobilibui, a large vocabulary in Latin and 
English. Two early MSS. of this valuable work 
have been used ; one lent to me by Mr. Wright at 
the meeting of the British ArchKological Atsocistion 
at Winchester in 184ff, the other a MS. in my own 
possession, illustrated by early drawings of the 
articles mentioned. 

BfMip. Ant, NugB Antiquse* 

Oetavlofi. A metrical Romance, printed by the Percy 

Society. 8vo. 1844. 
Oeltwian. A metrical Romance, printed by Weber, 

vol. ill. 
Ortf. and Rug, A Collection of Ordinances and Regu- 
lations for the Government of the Royal Household, 

made in divers Reigns. 4to. 1790. 
Orpheo. Ritson, vol. if. 
Qi/. G<o««. Arch, A U\o«sary of Terms used in 

Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture. 

8vo. Oxford, 4th ed. 1845. 
Pa. t. Past tense, 
Perep, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 8vo. 

Lond. 1840. 
PUn PloughwMM, The Vision and tlie Creed of Piers 



Ploughman. WKh Notes, anJ • tnamaj ty 
Thomas Wright, sui. 1848. 

Po«e, Poetry; poetical. 

Pol. Political. 

Pop. Popular. ^ 

Pop. Antiq. Popular Antiquities. 

Pnn, Proverb; provincialism. 

Pr, Paro. Proroptorium Parvuloram' secundum vul- 
garem modum loquendi Orientaltum Anglorum, 
1440, MS. Harl.291. ft. 9(16. Printed by Pynson ir 
1499, and several times in the sixteenth century 
The first volume of a new edition, to letter L, ha* 
been recently published by tbe Camden Society. 
The remainder is in the preis> but I have seen no- 
further than the part containing M. 

P». CoU. A valuable early English metrical versioo* 
of the Psalms preserved fa MS. Cott. Vespas 
D. vii. 

Qu. Rn. Quarterly Review. 

Rara Mat. Rara Mathematical 

lUwl, Rawlinson's Collection of HSS. in the Bodleian* 
Library. 

Reliq. Antiq. Reliquic Antiqnse. Scraps ftom An- 
cient MSS, edited by Thomas Wright and J, Ok 
Halliwell. 9 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

Jlspr. Reprint. 

Atdhtfrd Ctoer do Uon. Weber, vol. li. 

Rob. Gloue, Robert of Gloucester's Chnmiele,. ad* 
Haame. 8vo. 1810. 

« 

Snyn Sageo. Weber, vol. iii* 

Shah. Shakespeare. 

Shak. Ub. Shakespeare's Librairy. 

Shak, Soe. Pap. The Shakespeare Sodety'i Pkpcn» 

8vo. 1844, *c. 
8oc. Society. 
•Slpon. Spanish. 
Speno. Spenser. 

Squyr qf Lmoe Degri. Ritson, vol. iii. 
SHm. Conn. Stimulus Conackentks, an eaily poeoa bw 

Hampole. 
Suhwt. Substantive. 
Su. G. Suio-Gothie. 
Swod. Swedish. 

Tout. Teutonic. 

Torront, Torrent of Portugal, an EngHsh metrical 
Romance, now first published from an unique manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, preserved in thc- 
Chetham Library at Manchester. 8vo. Lond. I849» 

3V. Translation; tracts. 

Tryamowre. A metrical Romance, printed by Mr. 
Utterson, 1817' 

Tur. Tott, Tumament of Totenham, edited byTlioma»> 
Wright, 1836. 

Tw. Twice. 

Unum. Unton Inventories 4to. 1841 • 

Var. dial. Various dialects. 
Voeab. Vocabulary. 

Warner. See Antiq. CtMn. 

IVill. VFerw. The ancient English romaBce of WiI1ian» 

and the Werwolf. 4to. Lond. IRS9. Edited by Sir 

F. Madden, for the Roxburghe Clubk 

Ytoaine and Gawin, Ritsoo, voL I* 
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n) From Simm^di Ghenft RtUeofNwu,qfthe 
earlier part ff the thirteenth century. 

Holy men t holi wummen beo« of alle von- 
dunge* 8wu«c«t oftc i-tempted, t ban to 
goddrc hcalc ; vor i|>c vibtc agcinca ban, hco 
bigite* J»e bli«fulc kcmpenc crane. Lo! 
paub bwu he meneiS bam bi Jercmie : peree- 
sutoree nottri veUteioree aquUu eeU, tuper 
mmteeperneenti euntnoe; in deeerto msidtatt 
wnt nobia. \>ei is, ure wi«erwmc8 beoC 
gwifture )»cn \>e earnes ; up o«c bulles hco 
«lumbcn efter us, t \feT fuhten mid us, T get 
i«e wildcmcisc beo aspicdcn us to slean. Ure 
wij»erwinea beo« J»rco : )k5 veond, \>e world, 
T ure owune vlesbs, ase icb cr scide, Liht- 
liche ne mei me nout o)>erbule i-cnowcn hwuc 
of |>eos |>reo weorrc* him; vor evenchon 
helpers o)!er, >aub J>e veond kundeUcbe cggeC 
us to attemesse, as to prude, to overhowe, to 
onde, T to wt«««c, t to bore attri handles, 
j>et beo« her efter i-nemmed, J»ct flesh put 
propremen touward swetnesse, t touward eise, 
T toward soffcnesse, ant te world bit mon 
giscen wordes weole, t wunne t wurscbipc, 
T o)»cr swuche ginegoven, ]>et bidweoUeB 
kang men to luvien one scheadewe. peos 
vi«erwine8, he sei*, voluwed us on buUes, t 
«waite« usi«e wildemesse, hu beo us muwen 
hermen. Hul, l»et is heih lif, >»er Jh» deofles 
assauzbeo^ ofte strengest; wUdernesse, pet 
ia onlicb lif of ancre wuninge, vor also ■»««>« 
wildemesse beo« alle wUde bestes, t nuUe« 
«outi-bolen monnes neihlechunge, aub fleo« 
hwon beo bam i-here« oJ»er i-seoiS, also schulen 
ancren over alle o|>re wummen bcon wUde o 
bisse wise, t peonne beo« beo over alle o)»re 
leovest to ure Loverde, t swetest him t»unche« 
ham; vor of alle flescbes })eonne is wilde deores 
llescbs leovest t swetest, I J^isse wUdernesse 
wendeureLoverdes folc, aseExode telleC, tou- 
ward ted eadic londe of Jerusalem, J>et he bam 
hefde bihoten. And gc, mine leove sustren, 
wended bi \>en ilke wcie toward te bcie Jeru- 
salem, to fe kinedom f be baveiS bihoten 
hUi-corene. Go«|»aubfulwarUcbe,vor i|>i8se 
wildemesse beo« monie uvele bestes ; liun of 
|nude,neddreof attri onde,unicome of wre««e, 
beore of dead slouh«e, vox of giscunge. suwe 
oCgivemeiie, icorpian mid te teile of stu- 



kindeleeherte, M to golncaie. Her beo« nn 
a-reawei-told t»e-ieovcn heaved sunnen. 

(2) Hymn to the f^irgin, time qf Henry JIL 

BleiMd beo thu, lavfldl, 

f ul of hovne bUMe« 

Swetc flur of pwaiit 

model of mlltcrniiM I 
Thu prtye Jh«u Crlil thl tone, 

that he me i-wlue. 
There a londe al ewo Ihc beo, 

that he me ne l-miiae* 

Of the, fUxe lavedi, min oreisun 

ich wUe Ugimien ' 
Thl deore iwete tunnci love 

thu lere me to wionen. 
Wei ofte Ich like and lorwe make. 

ne mal ich nerere bUnnea* 
Bote thu, thruh thin mUde mod, 

brlnge me out oCrfunne. 

Ofte ihc tdie merd, 

thin swete name ich calle 
Mi flehe It foul, this world it fals. 

thu loke that Ich ne faUe. 
Lavedl freo, thu ichUd me 

fram the pine of belle I 
And send me into that bllne 

that tunge ne mal tellen 

Mine werkes, laTedi, 

heo makleth me f ul won ; 
Wei ofte Ich deple and calle, 

thu i-her me for than. 
Bote Ic chahbe the help of the* 

other I ne kan i 
Help thu me, fUl wel thu mist, 

thu helpest moni a man. 

I-hlessed beo thu, lavedl, 

lofalr and sobriht, 

Al min hope is uppon the 

bl dai and bl nicht. 

Helpe, thruh thin milde mode, 

for wel wel thu mlit. 

That Idi nevere for feondes sake 
ftir-go thin eche lihC 

Brlht and scene quen of horene, 

ich bidde thin lunnes hor»t 

The iunnes that idi habbe l-cun. 

heo rewweth me ful sore. 

Wel ofte Ich ehabbe the far-saken, 

the wU Ich never eft morei 

Lavedl, for thine sake, 

treuthen feondes kncb 
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I-UesMd beo tim, lavedi, 

lo felr and lo hcndet 
Tha pxals Jhmu Criit thi lone, 

that he me 1-iende, 
Whare a londe al iwo Ich beo, 

er ich honne wende. 
That Ich mote in {larais 

wonien withuten eode. 

Bricht and icene quen of itorre, 

so me liht and lae. 
In this fklse fikele world 

to roe led and steore. 
That ich at min ende dai 

ne habbe non feond to fere; 
Jhesu, mit ti iwete blod, 

thu bohtest me ful dere. 

Jhetu, leinte Marie sone, 

tha 1-her thin moder bone i 
To the ne dar I clepien noht, 

to hire ich make min mene t 
Thu do that ich for bhre sake 

beo 1-maked lo dene. 
That ich noht at dai of dome 

beo flemed of thin ezaene. 
MtS. Bgmrtitn 613, Rgliq. Jntiq. i. I08-S. 

(3) From the Harrowing qf HeU, MS. Dighy 86, 
time of Edward L 
Hon Jheiu Crist herowede helle« 
Of harde gate* ich wllle telle. 

LeTe tnsoA, nou beth scille, 

Lesteth that ich tellen wille, 

Ou Jhesu fader him bithoute. 

And Adam hout of helle broute. 

In helle was Adam and Eve, 

Thatweren Jhesu Crist wel leve; 

And Seint Johan the Baptist, 

Tliat was newen Jhesu Crist ; 

Davit the prophete and Abraham, 

For the sunnes of Adem ; 

And moni other holl mon. 

Mo then idi ou tellen con ; 

Till Jhesu fader nom fles and bled 

Of the maiden Marie god. 

And suth then was don Ail mlchel some, 

Bonden and belen and maked ful lome, 

Tille that Oode Friday at non, 

Thenne he was on rode i-don. 

His honden ttc/m his body wonden. 

Nit here mljte hoe him shenden. 

To helle sone he nom gate 

Adam and Eve hout to take; 

Tho the he to helle cam, 

Sttche wordet he bigan. 

(4) Firom ' Cokaygne* a poem written very early 
in the fourteenth century. 
Ther is a wel fair abbei. 
Of white monkes, and of grei, 
Ther beth bowris and halles: 
Al of pasteiis beth the waJles, 
or fleis, of fisse, and rich met. 
The llkfuUist that man mai et. 
Fluren cakes beth the schingles alia, 
Of cherche, cloister, boure and halle. 
The pinnes beth fat podlnges. 
Rich met to prlnoet and kingea, 
Ther ia a cloister fair and U}t, 
Brod and lang, of sembli sl5t. 
The pliers of that cloister alii 
Beth i-tumed of cristale. 
With harlas and capitate 
Of fiOM laspe and rada eonla. 



Id the praer is a tr« 
Swithe likful for to se. 
The rote is gingevir and galingale 
The siouns beth al sedwale. 
Trie maoes beth the fiure. 
The rind canel of swet odur ; 
The fhite gllofire of gode smakke. 
Of cucubes ther nis no lakke. 

Jf&HbrJ;0I3,r. C 

(5) From the Proverbe of Hendyng^ MSL HarK 

2253, time of Edward 11^ 

Mon that wolof wysdam heren. 
At wyse Hendyng he may lemen. 
That wes Marcolves sone ; 

Gode thonkes ant monie thewea 

For te teche fele shrewes. 
For that wes ever is wone. 
Jhesu Crist, al folkes red. 
That for us alle tholede ded 

Upon the rode tre, 
Lene us alle to ben wys. 
Ant to ende in his servysl 

Amen, par charity I 

* God biginning maketh god endyng/ 

Quoth Hendyng. 

Wyt ant wysdom lumeth jeme. 
Ant loke that,none other weme 

To be wys ant hende ; 
For betere were to hue wis. 
Then for te where feh ant grys, 

Wher so roon shal ende. 

* Wyt ant wysdom is god warysoun,* 

Quoth Hendyng. 

Ne may no mon that te in londe^ 
For nothyng that he con fonde, 

Wouen at home ant spede ; 
So fele thewes for te leome, 
Ase he that hath y-sotht jeome 

In wel fele theode. 
' Ase fele thede, ase fele thewes '* 
Quoth Hendyng. 

(6) The Creed, from a MS. written in the reign 

of Edward III. 

I byleve in God, fkder almy5thi, maker of hevene 
and of erthe, and In Jhesu Crist, the sone c€ hym 
only oure lord, the wuehe te conscey ved of the holy 
gost, y-boren of Marie mayden, suffrede passioun 
under Pounce Pilate, y-crucified, ded, and buried, 
wente doun in to lieUe, the thrldde day he root 
from dethe, lie steyet up to hevenes, he skteth on 
the rijt syde of God the fadur almyjti, thennes he te 
to come to deme the queke and the dede. I byleve 
in the holy gost, holy chirche general, the oo* 
munyng of halewes, the forjefenesse of synnes, the 
rysyng of flech, and the lyf whit-oute ende. Amen. 

(7) From a poem on blood4etiingt unit ten about 

A.D. 1380. 

Maystrts that uthyth Mode tetyng. 
And therwyth giteth 50wr levyng, 
Here ^t may lere wysdom ful gode. 
In what place 5e schulle let blode 
In man, woman, and in ehilde. 
For evelys that ben wyk and wilder 
Weynis ther ben .xxx.*' and two 
That on a man mot ben undo ; 
.xvj. in the he\ed ful ri5t, 
And .xvj. beneth in jow l-py)t« 
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Ib what pUot thay ichal be founda, 

1 ddui] ;ow telle in a stounde. 

Besydis the ere ther ben two. 

That on a man mot ben undo 

To kepe hyt hevcd tto eryi tttrnyog. 

And fro the icaUe, wythont leiyng. 

Two at the templyt thay mot blede 

For ftoppynfe ai kynde. as I rode. 

And on la In the mydde for-hered^ 

For lepre lautfleme mot blede. 

Abo we the noie there li on. 

For Aiethynf e mot be undra ; 

^d alio whan eyhen ben KMre* 

And for reeyng gout ereremore. 

Two they ben at the eyhen ende. 

Whan they beth bleryt for to amende^ 

And for that oometh of nnokynge, 

I wol tel yow no Ictynge. 

At the holle of the jrot ther ben two. 

That for lepre and streyt breytmot be undo. 

In the lyppys JliJ. ther ben gode to bledene, 

Aa I yow telle now bjrdene ; 

Two by the eyhen abowen aJfO» 

I telle yow there ben two 

For tor of tho mowthe to blede^ 

Whathyt is I fynde as I rede. 

Two under the tongue wythont Icie 

Mot blede for the squynase i 

And whan the townge is akynge 

Throjt any maner swollynge. 

(8) From an astrological MS, written about the 

year 1400. 

Man bom wile the s<mneUin Gankyr, that It the 
zil^. dey inJun tylthexiij.day inJul, zxx«day. is 
whit colorid, femynin herte ; but he be bom the owr 
of Man or of Sol or of Jupiter, man bold and hardy, 
and sly Inowh to f alshede and tresowne, Ikyr spekere 
and evil spekere, and suptyl and wily and fiUs, 
broken In arm or in fase, desese in cheyl or nere, 
mAjl wy tty and mlkyl onwis and ookynde, and lisls 
In fele thingis in word and dede t shrewe to woonlin 
wythf hatyd of fele and of wol fewe lowyd ; a wom- 
mau sehal make him to sinne; he schal lovln a 
woman brown of eomplexown and of bettur blod 
than is hymself ; he schal lovin no man but for hiis 
•wne profyt. 

(9) Jtong, ten^. Henry VL 

What so mene seyne^ 
Lore is no peyne 
To theme serteyne 

Butt varians ; 
For they eonstreyne 
Ther hertcs to feyne, 
Ther mowthls to ptoyne 

Ther displcsaons. 
Whych is in dede 
Bntt feynyd drede. 
So Ood me spede I 

And dowbilnys. 
Ther othis to bede, 
Thar lyrys to lede. 
And p rofcaith mcde 

Ncw-fangcllenys. 
Wv whenne they pray* 
Te shalle have nay. 
What BO they say. 

Beware, for shame. 
For every daye 
They walte tiMr pmy» 



Wher BO they may. 

And make butt i 
Theonesemyth me 
Ye may welle se 
They be so f re 

Inevyry plases 
Hitt were peti 
Butt they shold be 
B^felid. perd^, 

Withowtyne grasa. 

M8. Cantab, ft 1. 6, fl 45b 

(10) Bxtractjrom the RomaneeqfSir Perceval, 

written about 1440. 
Thofe he were of no pryde, 
Forthirmore ganne he glyde 
TlUe a chambir tlier besyde. 

Moo sellys to see ; 
Riche clothes fande he spreda, 
A lady slepande on a bcdde. 
He said, ** Forsothe, a tokyne to wcdda 

Salle thou lefe with mee." 
Ther he kyste that sweta thynge. 
Of hir /ynger he tuke a rynge. 
His awenne modlr takynnynge 

He lefte with that f^. 
He went forthe to his mere, 
Tuke with hjm his schorte spere, 
Lepe one lofteas he was ere. 

His way rydes he. 
Now OB his way rydes ha* 
Moo selles to see i 
A knyghte wolda he nedls baa 

Withowttene any bade. 
He eome ther the kyng was 
Servede of the firste mcse. 
To hym was the maste has 

That thechilde hadet 
And there made he no lett 
At jate, dore ne wykett, 
Bot in graythely he gett, 

Syche maUtres he made ! 
At his first In comynge. 
His mere withowttene faylynga 
Kyste the forhevcde of the kynga^ 

So nerehande he rsde I 
The kyng had ferly thaa. 
And up his hande ganne be taa. 
And putt it forthir hym tnn 

The mouthe of the mare. 
Hesaide, *« Faire chllda and ftaa, 
Stonda stille besyde mee. 
And telle me wy thene that thou bee^ 

And what thou wille here." 
Thanne saide the fole of the Aide, 
'* I ame myne awnne modlrs chllde 
Comene fto the woddea wylde 

Tllle Arthure the deret 
5iBterday saw I knyghtis thrae, 
SIche one salle thou make mea 
On this mere by-for the, 

Thi meteor thou seharal* 

(11) From HS. PorUngton 10, wrUten tm tht 

reign of Edward IV. 

Ood that dyed for ua alle. 

And dranke bothe eyadl and gaUt* 

Hebryngos alle oute off bale ; 
And gyve hym good lyva and loag» 
That woU attend to my song. 

And harkyna on to my talla. 
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Ther dwdyd a mmn in my oootr^. 
The wyche h«de wyryt thre 

Yn proies of certyn tyme ; 
Be hyi fynt wyift a chyld he had. 
The wydie was a propyr lad 

And ryght an happy hyod i 
And his fader lovyd hym ryght welle, 
Hys steppe-dame lovyd hyme never a dellab 

I teHe 30we as y thynke ; 
She thoght hyt lost be the rode 
AUe that ever dyd hyme good^ 

Offmette other of drynke : 
Not hal/e ynoare thereof he had> 
And jyt in faythe hit was fuUe bad* 

And aUe hyr thoght yt lost. 

Y pray God evyll mot sche fare. 
For oft iche dyde hym moche care, 

At far forthe as sche durst I 
She good wyffe to h3rr httsbond yooe say. 
For to put away thys boy 

Y hold y t for the beste t 
Is fayth h»hys a lether lade, 

Y wold som other man hym had. 
That beter my5t hym chaste. 

Than anone spake the good man. 
And to hys wylTsayd he than. 

He ys but 5ong of age. 
He schall be with us lenger, 
Tyll that be be strenger. 

To wyn beter wage. 
We have a mane a strong fteke. 
The wycheone fyid kypythe owr nette. 

And slepyth half the day ; 
He sehall oome home be Mary myld. 
And to the fylde schalle go the diyld. 

And kepe hem jyfe he may 



J/:. 



/ 



(12) A letter, temp. Hmry VIIL 



Ryghte honorable and my lyogular goode kndc 
r and mayster, all drcanutaoncys and thankes sett 
} aside, 'plenithe yt youre good lordeshipe to be ad- 
I vertisid, that where I was constitute and anade by 
youre honorable desire and commaundmente coni- 
missarle generall tf the dyoseae of Saynte Assaph, 
I have done my dylygens and dutie for the expul- 
singe and takynge awaye of certcn abnaions, soper- 
stidons, and ipocryses usid within the saide diosece 
of Saynte Assaph, acordynge to the kynges honorable 
actes and injunctions therin made. That notwitli- 
stondinge, there«ysao image of Darvellgadan wlthia 
the saide diosese. In whome the people have so greate 
oonfidenoe, hope, and truste, that they cumme 
daylye a pillgramage unto hym, somme withe kyne, 
other with oxen or horsis, and the rcste withe money, 
insomuehe that there was fyve or syxe hundretbe 
pillgrames, to a mans ostimacion, that oflbred to the 
saide image the fifte date of this presente mooethe 
of Aprill. The Innocente people hathe ben soie 
aluryd and entisid to worshlpe the saide Image, in- 
somuehe that there is a commyn sayinge as yet 
amongist them that whosoever wiU offtr anie thinge 
to the saide image of Davellgadam, he hathe power 
to fatche hym or them that so offers oute of heU 
when they be dampned. Therfore, for the refonna- 
don and amendmente of the preroissea, I wolde 
gladlie knowe by this berer youre hoooratde pleasure 
and will, as knowlthe God, who ever preaerve your 
lordeshipe longe in welthe and honor. Writen 
in Northe Wales, the vj. daye of this presente 
AprilL 

Youre bedman and dayelye orator by datle, 

Bu« Pmici. 




THB END. 
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